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Angelo, Lord Deputy in the Duke's abſence. 
Eſcalus, an antient Lord, JOSE with 1 in the 


Claudio, a young Gentleman. 
Lucio, 4 Fantaftick. 
Teo other like Gentlemen. 


Thomas, 


Elbow, a ſ%. mple Conſtable. © 


i 2 Servant to Mrs. Overdone. 
Abhorſon, an Executioner. 


Barnet a a 1 Priſoner. 


PFranciſca, a Nun. 


Fern Repreſented. 
Vinton, Duke of Vienna. 


 deputation. 


* Varrius, a Gentleman, Servant to the Duke, 
Provoſt. | 


Pere 5 tuo Friars. 
2 | 
A Fuſtice. 


Froth, a fookſh Gentleman. 


Ifabella, 5. Her to Claudio. 
Mariana, betrothed to Angelo. 3 
Juliet, beloved of Claudio. 7 EEE” 
N Wireſs Overdpac, a Baro. 

Guards ? Offers and other Attendants. 


8 CE NE, | Vienna. 


* Varrius might be omitted, for he 1 1s only « once Jpokea to, 1 
ſays bie Jouns0n. 


7. 


— 


* " 


MEASURE for MEASURE. 


ACT l. 963821. 
i The Duke's Palace“. 
Enter Duke, Eſculus, and Lords. 


- 


Duke. Eſcalus,— 
| Eſcal. My lord. 


9 The ſtory is taken from Cinthio's Novels, Decad. 8. Novel 5. 


Pop. 


+ Ther is perhaps not one of Shakſpeare's plays more darken- 
ed than this by the peculiarities of its authour, and the unſkil- 


fulneſs of its editors, by diſtortions of phraſe, or negligence of 


tranſcription. Jou NsON. 


Shakſpeare took the fable of this play from the Promos and 


Caſſandra of George Whetſtone, publiſhed in 1578. See Theo- 
| bald's note at the end. © ; , 


* 


A hint, like a ſeed, is more or leſs prolific, according to the 
qualities of the ſoil on which it is thrown. This ſtory, which in 


ity, under the culture of Shakſpeare became fertile of entertain- 
ment. The curious reader will find that the old play of Promes 
and Caſſandra exhibits an almoſt complete embryo of Meaſure for 
Meaſure ; yet the hints on which it is formed are fo flight, that 
it is nearly as impoſſible to detect them, as it is. to point out in 
the acorn the future ramifications of the oak. ©. 
Whetſtone opens his play thus _ 5 
. 5 Seel. 


the hands of Whetſtone Shak little more than barren inſipid- 


% Promos, Mayor, Shirife, Sworde bearer ; one with a bunche 


| «of keyes: Phallax, Promos Man. 
“ You officers which now in Julio ftaye 

_ ** Know yeu your leadge, the King of Hungarie, 
<< Sent me to Promos, to joyne with you in ſway 
% That ſtyll we may 1 have an eye. And 


\ 


5 Dake. 


— 
$29 —ͤ—B ——— I" 


4 MEASURE ron MEASURE; 
Duke. Of government the properties to unfold, 
Would ſeem in me to affect ſpeech and diſcourſe ; 
Since I am put to know, that your own ſcience, 
Exceeds, in that, the liſts of all advice“ 


My ſtrength can give you: Thenn no more remainss, 
But 


6 « And now to ſhow, my rule _ power at lardge, 
Attentivelie, his letters pattents heare : 
, * Phallax, reade out my Soveraines chardge. | 
& Flal. As you commaunde I wyll : give heedeful eare. 
hallax readeth the Kit inges Letters Pattents, aubich 


muſt! be fayre written in . avith ſome "ow: , 


counter feat zeale, 
& Pro. Loe, here you ſee what is our Soveraignes wyl 
Loe, heare his wiſh, that right, not might, bear ſwaye 2 
Loe, heare his care, to weede from good the yll, 
als © ſcoorge the wights, good laws that diſobay. 
Such zeale he bears, unto the common weale, 
© (How ſo he byds, the ignoraunt to fave) 1 
As he commaundes, the lewde: doo rigor feele, &c. dc. &. 


« Pro, Both ſwoorde and keies, unto my princes uſe, 
% doo receyve and gladlie take my chardge. 
& It reſteth nowe for to reform abuſe, 
We poynt a tyme, of councell more at lardge, _ 
5 To treate of which, a whyle we wyll depart... _ 
8 Al. Hale. To worke your I. we yeelde a willing bart. 
E xeunt,””. 
Ihe reader will find the argument of 8. Whetſtone s Promos 
and Caſſandra, at the end of this play, It is too bulky to be 
Inſerted here. See likewiſe the Piece itſelf among S:x old Plays 
| on avhich Shakeſpeare Founded, &c. Pabel * 8. wenn 
Charing-eroſs. STEEVENS. i 
3 Since I am not to Eno. ] Old P's 
— Put 79 know, 
- Perhaps rightly. Jonxsos. 
l am put to know, may mean, I am obliged to acknowledge... 
So in King Henry VI. p. 2. ſc i. 3 
6 ＋ had I firſt been put to ſpeak my mind. oy 
A gain in Dray ton's Legend of Pierce Gaweſton : 
My limbs were put to travel day and night.“ Series : 
4 His —] Bounds, limits, | 1 0HNSONs 
So in Othello, 
« Confine a e a patient 7; li 72 ” "$TELVERS, 
hen no more remains; x 


5 


Put that to your ſufficiency, as one, averth tele, 
Has let them wa | | To 


MEASURE ro MEASURE. 5 
But that your ſufficiency, as your worth is able, 
And let them work. The nature of our people, 


To the integrity of this reading Mr. Theobald objects, and ſays, 
What was Bſcalus to put to his ſufficiency ? awhy, his ſrience: But bis 
Science and ſufficiency were but one and the ſame thing. On what 
then does the relative them depend? He will have it, therefore, 
that a line has been accidentally dropp*d, which he attempts to re- 
ſtore by due diligency. Nodum in ſcir po guærit. And all for want 
of knowing, that by /ufficiency is meant authority, the power de- 
legated by the duke io Efcalus. 'The plain meaning, of the word 
being this: Put your ſtill in governing (ſays the duke) to the poaber 
which I give yon to exerciſe it, and let them <vork together. 
© ES» Yoga Wan gu ron. 
Sir Tho. Hanmer having caught from Mr. Theobald a hint 
that a line was loſt, endeavours to ſupply it thus. | 
| s ben no more remains, | 
But that to your ſufficiency you join 
A will to ſerve us, as your worth is able. 


le has by this bold conjecture undoubtedly obtained a mean- 


ing, but, perhaps, not even in his own opinion, the meaning 


of Shakſpeare. | 2 1 ö 
That the paſſage is more or leſs corrupt, I believe every rea- 
der will agree with the editors. I am not convinced that a line is 
loſt, as Mr. Theobald conjectures, nor that the change of but to 
put, which Dr. Warburton has admitted after ſome other editor, 
will amend the fault. There was probably ſome original obſcurity 
in the expreſſion, which gave occaſion to miſtake in repetition or 
tranſcription. I therefore ſuſpect that the authour wrote thus, 
— T hen no more remains, | | 
But that to your ſufficiencies your auorth is abled, 
And let them auort. 1 3 
T hen nothing remains more than to tell you, that your Virtue is 104 in- 


_ weſled avith power equal to your knowledge and wiſdom Let there- 


fore your knowledge and your virtue now <work together, It may 


_ eafily be conceived how ſufficiencies was, by an inarticulate ſpeaker, 


or inattentive hearer, confounded with /afficicncy as, and how abled, 
a word very unuſual, was changed into ale. For abled, however, 
an authority is not wanting. Lear uſes it in the ſame ſenſe, or 
nearly the fame with the Duke. As for /ufficiencies, D. Hamil- 
ton in his dying fpeech, prays that Charles II. may exceed both the 
virtues and ſufheiencies of his fatber Jounso0n. N 5 
The uncommon redundaney, as well as obſcurity, of this verſe 


may he conſidered as ſome evidence of its corruption. Take 
away the w¾ô fr words, and the ſenſe joins well enough with 


what went before. Then (ſays the duke) no more remains to ſay : 
| Your ſufficiency as your worth is able, 
Aad let them duͤ tf. 72s 


5 MEASURE rox MEASURE. 

Our city's inſtitutions, and the terms“ 

For common juſtice, you are as pregnant in”, 

As art and practice hath enriched any 

That we remember: There is our commiſſion, 

From which we would not have you warp,—Call 
_ hither, 

I fay, bid come before us Angelo. — 

What figure of us think you will he bear! 5 


For you muſt know we have with ſpecial ſoul* 
| ' Elected 


i. e. Your till in Fenner is in ability to ſerve ne, 8 to the in- 
regrity of your heart, and let them co-operate in your future miniſtry. 
The verſification requires that either ſomething ſnould be added, 
or ſomething retrenched. The latter is the eaſier, as well as the 
- ſafer taſk. I join in the belief, however, that a line is loſt; and 
whoever is acquainted with the inaccuracy of the folio, (for of this 
play there is no other old edition) wall find my opinion juſtified. 
STEEVENs. 


Some words Wende to be loſt here, che ſenſe of which, * 5 


— be thus ſupplied : 
then no more remains, | 
But that to your ele you put 
A zeal as willing as your Worth i is able, 
And let them work. —— TyRWHITT. 
be terms] Terms mean the technical language of the 
courts, An old book called Les Termes de la Ley, (written in 
Henry the Eighth's time) was in Shakſpeare's days, and is now, 
the accidence of young ſtudents in the law. BLACKSTONE. 
7 — the terms 
For common Juſtice you are pregnant in]. 
The later editions all give it, without authority, 
The terms 
Of juftice, ——— 
and Dr. Warburton makes terms Gonify bounds or limits. I rather 
think the Duke meant to ſay, that Eſcalus was pregnant, that 
is ready and knowing all the forms of the law, and, among other 
things, in the terms or times ſet apart for its adminiſtration. 
 Jonnson. 
The word FOES is uſed with this fignification in Ram-alley, 
or Merry Tricks 1617, where a lawyer 1s repreſented reading : 
In triceſſimo primo Alberti Magni 
6 *Tis very cleare—the place is very pregnant.” 
i. e. very wh Veg ready, or very big with meanings 
Again, 
6 the Proof is moſt FRI » STEEBVENS. 
3 For you muſt know we have with ſpecial foul 
Eltfted lune our abſence 10 o ſuppl i OW 


|» MEASURE ron MEASURE. 5 
Elected him our abſence to ſupply ; N 


Lent him our terror, dreſt him with our love; | 


And given his deputation all the organs 
Of our own power: What think you of it? 
E cal. If any in Vienna be of worth _ 


To undergo ſuch ample grace and honour, 
It is 198 Angelo. 


Enter Angelo. 
- Habs; Look where he comes. 


Ang. Always obedient to your grace” 8 will, 


I come to know your pleaſure. 
Duke. Angelo, 


There is a kind of character in in thy le, , 


By the words with ſpecial foul ele ded him, I believe, the poer 
meant that he cas the immediate choice of his heart. 
A fimilar expreſſion occurs in Troilus and Creſida: 
THY *« with private ſoul 
Did in great Ilion thus tranſlate him to me.“ 
Again, more appoſitely in the 7 nE: 1 opus . 
1 for ſeveral virtues 
% Have I lik'd ſeveral women, never any 
0 With ſo Full ſoul, but ſome defect, &c. STESVENS. 
We have with ſpecial ſoul. 

This ſeems to be only a tranſlation of the uſual OE words 
inſerted in all royal grants De gratia noſtra /peciali et ex 
„ mero motu— M ALONE. 
| 9 There is a kind of character in thy life, 

pat to the osferver, &c.) 
Either this introduction has more folemnity than meaning, or it 
has a meaning which I cannot diſcover. hat is there peculiar 
in this, that a man's Ife informs the obſerver of his Hoy? 
Might it be ſuppoſed that Shakſpeare wrote this? 

 Thereis a kind of ebaracter in thy look. 855 | 
” Hiſtory may be taken in a more diffuſe and licentious meaning, 
for future occurrences, or the part of life yet to come. If this ſenſe 
be received, the paſſage is clear and proper. Jon No W-. 

| Shakſpeare mult, I believe, be anſwerable for the unneceſſary 

pomp of this introduction. He has the ſame thought in Henry IV. 
N 2. which is ſome comment on this paſſage before us; 
| + There is a hiſtory in all mens“ lives, | 
Figuring the nature of the times deceag'd. : | 
„The which obſerv'd, a man may prophecy 
With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
$6 As yet not come to life, &c. STEEVENS. 


5 | By e 
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That, to the obſerver, doth thy hiſtory 
Fully unfold : Thyſelf and thy belongings 
Are not thine own ſo proper“, as to waſte | 
Thyſelf upon thy virtues, them on thee *. 
Heaven doth with us, as we with torches do; 
Not light them for themſelves : for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, twere all alike = 
As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely | 
touch'd, \ 


Rut to fine iſſues n : nor nature never lends- 


The ſmalleſt ſeruple of her excellence, 
But, like a thrifty goddeſs, ſhe er l 
Herſelf the glory of a creditor, 

Both thanks and uſe. But I do bend my ſpeech | 


To one that e can my part in him advertiſe * 1 
Hold | 


3 fo proper] i. e. are not ſo much thy own 
property. STEEVENS, 
* —them on 2hee.] The old copy read on thee. 


STEEVENS. 
— — for if our wirtues, &c.} 
« Paxicw Setulte di Hat inertiæ 3 
; & Celata virtus” Hor: Waxzuk ron. 
80 in Maſſinger s Maid of Honour. en e $165 


“ Virtue, if not in action, is a vice, 4 
« And, when we move not forward, we go backward. me 
* in the Latin == progredi ef regredi. STEEVENS. 


: purpoſes. Jouxox, 
5 nor nature never lends. 41 Two negatives, not employed | 
to make an affirmative, are common in our author. 1 
So in Julius C har: 
„ There is no harm intended to your perſon, 
6 Nor to 20 Roman elſe.” STEEVENÄ S. 
I bend my ſpeech, 

To one that can my part in him advertiſe Mn. | 
This is obſcure, The meaning is, I direct my ſpeech to one A 
is able to teach me how to govern: my part in him, fignifying 
. ofſice, which I have delegated to him. My part in him advertiſe ; 

i. e. Who knows what appertains to the character of deputy or 
viceroy. Can advertiſe my part in him; that is, his repreſentation 
of my perſon. But all theſe quaintneſſes of expreſſion, the Ox- 
ford editor ſeems ſworn to EXUTPALE ; that! ie to take away one of 
DShakſpearc's 


＋ 


conſequences, For high | 


- 


| MEASURE ron MEASURE. 9 
Hold therefore Angelo” : 
In our remove, be thou at full ourſelf : 
Mortality and mercy in Vienna 
Live in thy tongue and heart : Old Eſcalus, 


Though firſt in queſtion *, is thy OY: 
Take Why commiſſion. 


Ang. Now, good my lord, 

Let there be ſome more teft made of my metal, 
Before ſo noble and ſo great a "ROE: 

Be ſtamp'd upon it. 

Duke. No more evaſion : 

We havewith a leaven d and een e choice DE 
Proceeded 


Shakſpeare's characteriſtie matks; which, if not one of the come- | 
lieſt, is yet one of the ſtrongeſt. * So he alters this to, 
To one that can, in my part, me advertiſe. 
A better expreſſion indeed, but, for all that, none of Shakſpeare's. 
Nannen 
I know not whether we may not better read, 
One that can my part ta him ad: vertiſe, 
One that can inform himſelf of that which it would by otherwiſe : 
my part to tell him. a 
Io advertiſe is uſed in this ſenſe, and with this accentuation, 
by Chapman, ! in his tranſlation of the 117% book of the — 
Or, of my father, if thy royal ear 
“ Hath been advertis d. | STEEVENS. 5 

7 Hold therefore Angelo:] That is, continue to be "Angelo 1 ; 
Bold as thou art. Joanson. 

I believe that—Hold therefore Angelo, are the words which the 
duke utters on tendering his commiſſion to him. He concludes 
with—T ake thy commiſſion. STEEVENS. _ 

If a full point be put after therefore, the duke may be under- 
| ſtood to ſpeak of himſelf. Hold therefore, i. e. Let me therefore 

hold, or ſtop. And the ſenſe of the whole paſſage may be this. 
The duke, who has begun an exhortation to Angelo, checks him- 
ſelf thus. But Jam ſpeaking to one, that can in him [in, or by 
himſelf] apprehend ay part [all that J have to ſay}: I will there- 
fore ſay no more [on that ſubject]. He then merely ine to 
Angelo his appointment. TYRWHITT. | 
TT 1 in geen, 1 That 1 is, firſt called for; ; firſt ap- 
pointed. Joungon, 
9 We s. with a leaven'd and * choice] Leaves'd bas 
no ſenſe i in this place: we ſhould rea | 
| —— levell'd choice. 
The allufion i is to archery, when a man is fixed x upon his objec, 
er bing good aim, WarpuRTON, N 
No 


| 
| 5 
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Proceeded to you; therefore take your honours. | 
Our haſte from hence is of ſo quick condition, 
That it prefers itſelf, and leaves unqueſtion'd 


Matters of needful value. We ſhall write to you, 


As time and our concerns ſhall importune, 
How it goes with us; and do look to know . 


What doth befal you here. So, fare you well: 
Jo the hopeful execution do I leave vou Op 


Of your commiſſions. 
Ang. Yet, give leave, my de 


6. 


That we may bring you ſomething « on the way”. 


Duke. My haſte may not admit it; 
Nor need you, on mine honour, have to do 
With any ſcruple: your ſcope is as mine own * ; 
So to inforce, or qualify the laws, 
As to your ſoul ſeems good. Give me your hand ; 
Tl privily away: I love the people, 


But do not like to ſtage me to their eyes: 


Though it do well, I do not reliſh well 
Their loud applauſe, and Ave's vehement; 
Nor do I think the man of ſafe diſcretion, 


That does affect it. Once more, fare you well, 


Ang. The heavens give ſafety to your purpoſes ! ! 
| tifcal. Lead forth, and bring you back 1 in e 
e 


Duke. 1 thank you: ; Fare yau well. LE. 


No emendation i is 3 ee choice is one of Sliak- 


ſpeare's harſh metaphors. His train of ideas ſeems to be this. 7 


have proceeded to you with choice mature, concocted, fermented, 
leavened, When bread is leavened it is left to ferment : a leavened 3 


choice is therefore a choice not haſty, but conſiderate, not de- 
clared as ſoon as it fell into the imagination, but ſuffered to work 


long in the mind. Thus explained, it ſuits my with prepared ; 
than levelled. Jouns0N. | 

l Bring you ſomething « on the was] i. e accompany you. 
So in A avoman killd with kindneſs, by Heywood, 1617, 5 the 


e went very lovingly to bring him on his way to horſe.” And 
the ſame mode of exprofiivg's is to be found in almoſt every writer of 


the times. EDITOR. 
2. 


Hour ſcope is as mine c own] That 1 ty Your amplitude. a 
power, Jon RSO. 
| Eccal. 


MEASURE rox MEASURE. 11 
Eſcal. I ſhall deſire you, fir, to give me leave 
To have free ſpeech with you; and it concerns me 
To look into the bottom of my place: 

A power I have; but of what ſtrength and nature 
1 5 not yet inſtructed, 
Ang. *Tis ſo with me —Let us withdraw to- 
gether, 
And we may ſoon our ſatisfaction blve 


— Touching that point. 


Eſcal. 7 II wait upon your honour. I Exeunt. 


SCENE IL | 
The Street. 
Enter Luxio, ad two Gentlemen, 


4 If the duke, with the other dukes, come 
not to compoſition with the king of Hungary, why, 

then all the dukes fall upon the king. 

1 Gent, Heaven grant us its peace, but not the 

king of Hungary's ! | 
2. Gent. Amen. . 
Lucio. Thou conclud'ſt like the ſanctimonious pi- 
rate, that went to ſea with the ten commandments, 
but ſcrap'd. one out of the table. 
2 Gent. 'Thou ſhalt not ſteal : Pp: 
Lucio. Ay, that he raz'd. 
1 Gent. Why, twas a commandment to command 
the captain and all the reſt from their functions; they 
put forth to ſteal: There's not a ſoldier of us all, 
that, in the thankſgiving before meat, doth reliſh 
the petition well that prays for peace. 

2 Gent, I never heard any ſoldier diſlike it. 

Lucio. I believe. thee ; for, I think, thou never 
waſt where Fox was ſaid. 
2 Gent, No? a dozen times at leaſt, 


— — — — — -- 
— — . ——— — 
* 


| 
j 
li 
1 
1 
1 
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q 
b 
| 

? 

WW 

i 
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1 Gent. What? * in metre? 

Lucio. In any proportion *, or in any jnoguage 

1 Gent. I think, or in any religion. 

Lucio. Ay ! why not ? Grace is grace, deſpight of 
all controverſy ? : As for example; Thou thyſelf art 
a wicked villain, deſpight of all grace. 

1 Gent, Well, there went but a pair of ſheers be- 


12 


tween us “. 


Lucio. 1 grant ; 25 there may between the liſts and 


the velvet: Thou art the liſt. 


1 Gent, And thou the velvet: thou art good vel- 


vet; thou art a three-pil'd piece, I warrant thee : I 
had as lief be a liſt of an * kerſey, as be pil'd, 


28 


, in metre?] In the primers, there are metrical graces,” 


ſuch as, I upp were uſed in Shakſpeare's time. JohN so. 


In any proportion, &c.] The Oxford editor gives us a dialogue 
of his own inſtead of this: and all for want of knowing the mean- 


ing of the word proportion, which fignifies egſure: and refers to 


the queſtion, What? in metre? WarBURTON, 5 
3 deſpight of all controverſy :] Satirically * e that the 
controverſies about grace were ſo intricate and endleſs, that the diſ- 


putants unſettled every thing but this, that grace cas grace; 


which, however, in ſpite o controverſy, {till remained certain, 
WARBURTON. 

I am in doubt whether Shakſpeare's thoughts reached fo far 

into eccleſiaſtical diſputes. Every commentatar 1s warped a little 


by the tract of his own profeſſion, The queſtion is, whether the 


ſecond gentleman has ever heard grace. The firſt gentleman li- 


mits the queſtion to grace in metre» Lucio enlarges i it to grace in 


any form or language. The firſt gentleman, to go beyond him, 
ſays, or in any religion, which Lucio allows, becauſe the nature 
things is unalterable ; grace is as immutably grace, as his 


merry antagoniſt is a wicked villain. Difference in religion can - 


not make a grace not to be grace, a prayer not to be holy ; * AS no- 
thing can make a villain not to be a villain. Ids ſeems to be 
the meaning, ſuch as it is. JoHNs0N. 

* there auent but a pair of ſheer between us. We are both of the 
ſame piece. Jonson. 

So in the Maid of the Mill, by Beaumont and Fletcher. | 
T here went but a pair of ſheers and a  bodkin between them.” 

STEEVENS- 


3 


_— LT 
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as thou art pil'd, for a French velvet 5, Dol ſpeak 
feelingly now? ; 

Lucio. I think thou doſt ; and, indeed, with moſt 
painful feeling of thy ſpeech : I will, out of 'thine 
own confeſhon, id to begin thy health; but, 5 
whilſt I live, forget to drink after thee. 

1 Gent. I think, 1 have done myſelt wrong; ; have 
LS © ds 

2 Gent. Ves, that thou haſt; wherher thou art 

tainted, or free. 
Lario. Behold, behold, hers md Miti gation 
comes! I have purchas'd as many caſes under her 
roof, as come to _ | 
> Gent. To what, 1 pray? pl! 5 5 
1 Gent. Judge. ; 

2 Gent. To Hires thouſand. dollars a x year®. 

1 Gent. Ay, and more, 

Tucio. A French crown more“ 


* Gent. 


The fave 3 18 Bkewiſe found 3 in Marſton 5 Malecontent, 
1604 : ere goes but a pair of ſheers betwixt an emperor nd 


« the ſon of a bagpiper ; only the dying, dreffing, preifin 
6 gloffing, makes the difference.“ Marone. AYR 


5 pil d, as thou art pil'd, fer a French velvet. ] The jeſt about 7 


-- the pile of a French velvet alludes to the loſs of hair in the French 


diſeaſe, a very frequent topick of our author's jocularity. Lucio 
finding that the gentleman underſtands the diſtemper fo well, and 
mentions it ſo feelingly, promiſes to remember to drink his health, 
but to forget to drink after him. It was the opinion of Shak« 
fpeare” s time, that the cup of an infected perſon was contagious. 
Jounson. 
The jeſt lies between the ſimilar found of the words pil”d and 
fil'd. This I have elſewhere explained, under a Pallage 1 in 
Henry VIII. 
„ PilPd prĩeſt thou Veſt. „ STEEVENS. 7 
s To three thouſand dollars à year.] A quibble intended berween 
dollars and doloars. Hanmer. | 
The ſame eſt occurred before in the Tempeſt. Vol. I. p· 45.) 
usox. 
2 French crown more.] Lucio means here not dhe piece of 
money ſo called, but that wezereal ſcab, which among the ſur- 


geons is ſtyled corona Veneris,,, To this, I think, our author like- 


wiſe makes Quince allude i In Midfummer-Night' Dream. « 4. 
one 


„* 
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1 Cent. Thou art always figuring diſeaſes in me 4 


but thou art full of error; I am ſound; 


Lucio. Nay, not as one would ſay, healthy; but | 
ſo ſound, as things that are hollow : thy bones are 
hollow ; impiety has made a feaſt of thee. 


Enter Bawd. | 
1 Gent. How now? Which of your hips has the . 


moſt profound ſciatica ? 


Bawd. Well, well; there's one yonder arreſted, 


and carry'd to priſon, was worth five thouſand of 


you all. 
1 Cent. And who is that, I pr”; "thee ?_ 
Barod. Marry, fir, that's Claudio, ſignior Claudio. 
x Gent, Claudio to priſon ! "tis not ſo. 7 
 Bawd. Nay, but I know, tis fo : I ſaw him arreſt- 
ed; ſaw him carry'd away; and, which is more, with- 
in theſe three days his head.is to be chopp'd off. 
Lucio. But, after all this fooling, [ would not have 


it ſo; Art thou ſure of this ? 


Bad. I am too fure of it: and it is for getting | 


madam Julietta with child. 


Lucio. Believe me, this may be: he promiſed a. 


meet me two hours fince ; and he was ever preciſe 1 in 
promiſe-keeping. 


2 Gent. Beſides, you know, i it * ſomething near 


to the ſpeech we had to ſuch a purpoſe. 


1 Gent, But moſt of all agreeing with the procla- 500 


mation, = 


© Some of our French crowns flove 10 hair at all, and then Hor 
ill play "ol Faced.) 


For where theſe eruptions are, the ſkull 1 is carious, and the party 
becomes bald. THEOBALID. 


So in the Return from Parnaſſus, 1606 


I may chance indeed to give the world a bloody. noſe, but 


% it ſhall hardly give me a crack'd crown, Wan! it gives other 
«© poets French crowns.” 


A gain in the Dedication to Ghbriel Har? s Hunt f is up, 1 598; ; 
e never metſt with any requital, except it were ſome tery 
* Prench crounes, pild triers One Bee?” STEEVENS. oP 


Lucio. 
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\ Dales: LORD ; let's go learn the truth of it. 


¶Exeunt. 
Manet Bawd. 


Bawd. Thus, what with the war, what with the 
ſweat®*, what with the gallows, and what with po- 


verty, I am cuſtom-ſhrunk. How now ? what's the 
news with you. 


Enter Cloꝛonꝰ. 


; Clown. Yonder man is carry'd to priſon, 
 Bawd. Well; what has he done!? 
Clown. A woman. | 
Baꝛod. But what's his oke * 5 *Y 
Clown. Groping for trouts in a peculiar river *. 
Baud. What, is there a maid with child by him ? ? 


a qubat awith the faveat,] This may all ude to the faueating fick- 
neſs, of which the memory was very freſh in the time of Shak- 
ſpeare: but more probably to the method of cure then uſed 2 
the diſeaſes contracted in brothels. Jouxson. 

So in the comedy of Doctor Dodypoll, 1600: 
Lou are very moiſt, fir ; did you faveat all this, 1 its ti : 
% You have not the d:;/ea/ſe, I hope. STEEvens. | 

Enter Clown.) As this is the firſt clozun who makes his ap- 
pearance in the plays of our author, it may not be amiſs, from a 
paſlage in Tarlton's News out of Purgatory, to point out one of the 
ancient dreſſes appropriated to the character. | 

„El ſawe one attired in ruſſet, with a button'd. cap on his 
% head, a great bag by his fide, and a ſtrong bat in his hand; ſo 

« artificially attired for a clown, as I began to call Tarlton 5 
£6 woonted ſhape to remembrance.” \STEEVENS» 

bat has he done 2950 55 
| The ancient meaning of the verb to * ohne now v obſolete) 
may be gueſs'd at from the following paſſages. Þ 

« Chiron, Thou haſt undone our mother, 

$ Aaron, Villain, I've done thy mother.“ Titus 3 | 
An] in the Maid's T: ragedy, act II. E vad, while undreſing, 
lays —— 

n [am ſoon undone, {he 
| Pala 8 & And as ſoon done.? | 
Hence the name of Over - done, which Shakeſpeare has appropriated 
to his bawd, CoLLins. 
in @ peculiar river] i.e. a river belonging e to an indi- 
vidual; not . property. Ma TORE. 0 
| * Clown, 
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Clown, No; but there's a woman with maid by 


Fwy 
Bard. What proclama on, man? 
Clown. All houſes in the ſuburbs of Vienna mul 


him: Vou have not heard 1 the * have 


be pluck'd down. 


Bawd. And what ſhall become of thoſe i in the city 2 
Clown. They ſhall ſtand for ſeed: they had gone 


down too, but that a wiſe burgher put in for them. 


Batod. But ſhall all our houſes of reſort in the 


ſuburbs be pull'd down * ? 


Clown. To the ground, miſtreſs? _ EIS 
Bawd. Why, here's a change, indeed, in the com- 


monwealth ! What ſhall become of me? 


Clown. Come ; fear not you; good counſellors lack 
no clients: though you change your place, you need 
not change your trade; I'll be your tapſter ſtill. Cou- 
rage; there will be pity taken on you: you that have 


2 — ball all our bouſes of are i in oh F uburbs be pulld PERS 2 ] 


This will be underſtood from the Scotch law of Fames's time, 


concerning þxires (whores); & that comoun women be put at | 


the utmoſt endes of tones, quiere leaſt perril of fire is. Hence 
 Ur/ula the 


Aan, woman, in Bartholomoau- Fair: I, I, Wir wg | 
„ mock a plain, plump, ſoft avench of the ſuburbs, do 1” F ARMER, 
So in by Malcontent 1604, when Alzofront diſmiſſes the vari- 


ous characters at the end of the play to different . he 
ſays to Maoquerelle the bawd: 


thou unto the fuburks. * 


= Again | in Ram-Alley, or Merry 7. ricks, 1611: th 


Some fourteen bawds, he kept her in zhe * * 

See Martial, where ” agree tt and FEI arc 10 15 to 
proſtitutes. STEEVENS.. 

All houſes in the ſuburbs.] This is ſurel 22 too general 3 in expreſ- 
fion, unleſs we ſuppoſe that all the hou the ſuburbs were 
bawdy-houſes. It appears too, from what 5 bawd ſays below, - 
„But ſhall al! our houſes of reſort in the ſuburbs be pulled down? 
that the clown had been particular in his deſcription” of the 
houſes which were to be pulled down. I am therefore inclined 


to believe that we ſhould read here, all bawidy 3 Or al Ts 
oY reſort in the ſuburbs, TITRWHITTr. 


The licenſed houſes of reſort at Vienna are at this ame all in his | 


| Hubvrbs, under the renn the Committee of Chaſtity. S. W. 


1 | a worn 
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worn your eyes almoſt out in the ſervice, you will be 
conſidered. 


Bawd. What's to do here, Thomas Tapſter? Let's 
withdraw. | 
Clown. Here comes ſignior Claudio, led by the pro- 
voſt to priſon: and there's madam Juliet. 
e [[ Exeunt Bawd and Clown. 


SCENE III. 
Enter Provoſt, Claudio, Juliet, and Officers ; Lucio and 
two Gentlemen. EE 


Claud. Fellow, why doſt thou ſhow me thus to the 
2 33 „„ 
Bear me to priſon, where I am committed. 
Prov. I do it not in evil diſpoſition, 
But from lord Angelo by ſpecial charge. 
Claud. Thus can the demi-god, authority ,, 
| Make us pay down for our offence by weight.— 
The words of heaven ;—on whom it will, it will; 
f 
3 Thus can the demi- god, authority, | 
Make us pay down, for our offence, by weight — 
The words of heaven ; on «whom, it qvill, it will; 
On whom it qwill not, ſo: yet ſtill tis juſt.] „ 
The wrong pointing of the ſecond line hath made the paſſage 
unintelligible. There ought to be a full ſtop at weight. And 
the ſenſe of the whole is this: The demi- god, Authority, makes us 
pay the full penalty of our offence, and its decrees are as little to be 
queſtioned as the words of heaven, which pronounces its pleaſure thus, 
I puniſh and remit puniſhment according to my own uncontroulable 
abi; and yet who can ſay, what doſt thou? — Make us pay down, 
For our offence, by weight, is a fine expreſſion to fighify paying the 
full penalty. The metaphor is taken from paying money by 
weight, which is always exact; not ſo by tale, on account of the 
practice of diminiſhing the ſpecies. WAR BURTON. | 
I ſuſpect that a line is loft. Joknsox. 
It may be read, the ford of heaven, 
Fus can the demi-god authority, _ 255 
Male us pay down for our offence, by weight = 
The ſword of heaven: on whom, &. 


— 
* 


x 


Authority is then poetically called the favord of heaven, which will 
ſpare or puniſh as it is commanded. The alteration is {light, be- 
Vor. II. Ins = ing 


A 1 evil; and, W we drink, We die“. 5 
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On whom it will not, ſo; yet ſtill *tis juſt, | 
Lucio. Why, how now, Claudio? whence comes 
this reſtraint ? 
Claud. From too much liberty, my rag err bs : 
As ſurfeit is the father of much faſt, 
So every ſcope by the immoderate aſe 


Turns to reſtraint : Our natures do Fade, 


(Like rats that ravin * down their proper bane) 


Lucio. 


ing made only by taking a ſingle letter from the end of che word, 
and placing it at the beginning. | 


This very ingenious and elegant emendation was ſuggeſted to 


me by the rev. Dr. Roberts, of Eton; and it may be counte- 


nanced by. the following paſſage in the Cobler's Propheey, 1594: 
En brief they are he Vor of heaven to puniſh,” 
Sir WW Dawvenant, who incorporated this play of Shallpeare 


with Much ado about Nothing, and formed out of them a T ragi- 


comedy called The Lau againſt Lovers, omits the two laſt lines 


of this ſpeech ; I ſuppole, on account of their ſeeming obſcu- 
rity. STEEVENE. 


The very ingenious e propoſed by Dr. Roberts, i is 


yet more ſtrongly ſupported by another paſſage in the play before 


us, where this phraſe occurs, (act III. ſe. laſt): 

He who the rd of heaven will bear, 
Should be as holy, as ſevere“ MaroNne. 
Notwithſtanding Dr, Roberts's ingenious conjecture, the text is 
certainly right. Authority, being abſolute in Angelo, is finely 


ſtiled by Claudio, the demi god. To his uncontroulable power, 


the poet applies a paſſage from St. Paul to the Romans, ch. ix. 
v. 15, 18. which he properly ſtyles, She ævords of heawen: for he 
ſaith to Moſes, I will Kave mercy on whom Iwill have mercy, &c. 
And again: Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will have 


- mercy, &c. HENLEY. 


It ſhould be remembered however that the poet is here ſpeak- 
ing not of er cy but prni/hment Marone: 
Like rats that ravin down their proper bang, To ravin was 
formerly uſed for eagerly or voraciouſly devouring any thing : ſo 
in Milſon's E piſtle to the Earl of Leiceſter, prefixed to his D/ 
courſe upon Uſurye, 1572, ** For theſe bee the greedie eormoraunte 


„ Wwoltes indeede 055 ravyn up both beaſte ond man.” Ebirox. 


Rawine is an ancient word for prey. $0 1 in Noah's Flood, by 
Drayton: 


% as well of; rawine 2s that chew the cud.“ Hirnen 
— <vhen ave drink 2 We die, 4] 801 in Revenge fer Honour, by 


2 ef : | | | — like 


—_ 


/ 
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Lucio, If I could ſpeak. ſo wiſely under an arreſt, 
I would ſend for certain of my ereditors: And yet, 
to ſay the truth, I had as lief have the foppery of 
freedom, as the morality of impriſonment.— What 8 
thy offence, Claudio? 
Claud. What, but to ſpeak of, would offend again. 
Lucio. What i is it? murder ? 
Claud. No. 
Lucio. Lechery ? 
Claud. Call it ſo. 
Prov. Away, fir; you muſt go. 8 
Claud. One word, good friend: Lucio, a word 
with you, 
Lucio. A hundred, if they'll do you any good. — 
Is lechery ſo look'd after? 
Claud. Thus ſtands it with de Uran a true con» 
ER. 
I got poſſeſſion of Julietts 8 bed; 
Lou know the lady; ſhe is faſt my with.” 
Save that we do the denunciation lack 
Of outward order : this we came not to, 
Only for propagation of a dower 
Remaining i in the coffer of her friends; | 
From whom we thought it meet to hide our love, 
Till time had made them for us. But it chances, 
The ſtealth of our moſt mutual entertainment, 
With character too groſs, is writ on Juliet. 


0 «6 Neicee d rats, which when they've ſwallow 4 
“The plealing bane, reſt not until they drink, 
„And can reſt then much lefs, until they burſt,” STEVENS, 
I got poſſe Non of Fulierta's bed, &c.] This ſpeech is ſurely 
too indelicate to be ſpoken concerning Juliet, before her face, 
for ſhe, appears to be brought in with the reſt, tho' ſhe has no- 
thing to ſay. The Clown points her out as they enter; and yet, 
from Claudio's telling Lucio, that he Fnows the lady, &. one 
would think ſhe was not meant to have made her perſonal * 
pearance on the ſcene. STEEVENS, 
The little ſeeming impropriety there is, will be entirely re- 
% moved by ſuppoſing that when Claudio ſtops to ſpeak to Lucio, 
the provoſt's officers e with Julietta.“ Remarks, 


"C2 | Lucio. 
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Lucio. With child, perhaps? 
Claud. Unhappily, even ſo. 
And the new deputy now for the duke,— 
Whether it be the fault and glimpſe of newneſs” ; 
Or whether that the body public be 
A horſe whereon the governor doth ride, 
Who, newly in the feat, that it may know 
He can command, let's it ſtraight feel the ſpur: 
Whether the tyranny be in his place, 
Or in his eminence that fills it up, 
I ſtagger in: But this new governor 8 
Awakes me all the enrolled penalties, 
Which have, like unſcour'd armour ? hung by the 
| wall, 


the fault and elimpſe of 3 ] Fault and glimpſe have ſo 
little relation to each other, that both can ſcarcely be right: we 


may read aſh for fault : or, perhaps we may read, 


Whether it be the fault or glimpſe 
That is, whether it be the ſeeming enormity of the action, or 


the glare of new authority. Let the ſame ſenſe follows in the 
next lines. Jo NSOx. 


Fault, J apprehend, does not refer to any enormous act done 


by the deputy, but to zewneſs, The fault and glimpſe is the ſame 


as the faulty glimpſe. . And the meaning ſeems to be—avherher it be 
the fault of Lent a fault ariſing from the mind being dazzled by 


a novel authority, of avhich the new governour- has yet had only a 
_ glimpſe ; has yet only taken a haſty | ah af mas, g has many , 


fimike expreſſions. MALONE. 
8 — Put this new governour 
Awakes me all the enrolled penalties _ 

Which have, like unſcour'd armour, hung by the wall, 
So long 
Now pure the drowſy and neglected act 

Freſhly on mee] 
Lord Strafford, in the concluſion of his Deforice i in the Houſe | 
of Lords, had, perhaps, theſe lines in his thoughts : ; 
«46 Tt is now full two hundred and forty years ſince any man 


was touched for this alledged crime, to this height, before my- 


ſelf. Let us reſt contented with that which our fathers have 
left us; und not awake thoſe Hlecping lions, to our own deſtruction, 
by raking up @ fexv muſty records, that have lain fo many ages by 
th avalls, quite forgotten and neglected. MALONE. 
9 — like unſcour'd armour.] So in Troilus and Creſids: 
Like mail in monumental mockery.” STEVENS. 


So 
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So long, that nineteen zodiacks have gone round *, 
And none of them been worn ; and, tor a name, 
Now puts the drowſy and neglected a0 
Freſhly on me :— 'tis, ſurely, for a name. 

Lucio. I warrant, it is: and thy head ſtands fo. 
tickle * on thy ſhoulders, that a milk-maid, if the 
be in love, may figh it off. Send after the duke, 
and appeal to him. 

Claud. I have done ſo, but he's not to he found. 

1 pr'ythee, Lucio, do me this kind ſervice : 

This day my ſiſter ſhould the cloiſter enter, 

And there receive her approbation 3 : 

Acquaint her with the danger of my ſtate ; 

Implore her, in my voice, that ſhe make friends 

To the ſtrict deputy ; ; bid herſelf aſſay him; 

I have great hope in that : for in her youth 

There is a prone and ſpeechleſs dialect *, i 
uch 


1 f0 long that nineteen zodiacks have gone round '] The duke in 
the ſcene immediately following ſays, 
I hich for theſe fourteen years we have let ſlip. 
THEOBALD. 
2 /o Jickle. i. e. tickliſh, This word is frequently uſed by our 
old dramatic authors. So in The true Tr agedy of Marius and Scilla, 
1594: 


$65 ©. 


— lords of Aſia 
« Have ſtood on icke terms.” 
Again, in The Widows Tears, by 8 16122 
* —— upon as tickle a pin as che needle of a dial.“ 
| | STEEVENS» 
3 bee es ] i. e. enter on her probation, or no wi 
ciate. So again, in this play : 
1, in probation of a fiſterhood, — 
Again, in The Merry Devil of Edmonton, 1608; 
„Madam, for a twelvemonth's approbation, 
1 We mean to make the trial of our child.“ 


 Maronr. 

4 —prone and ſpeechleſs dialef, T can ſcarcely tell what 

eien to give to the word prone. Its primitive and tranſlated. 
ſenſes are well known. The authour may, by a prone dialect, 

mean a dialect which men are prone to regard, or a dialect natural 

and unforced, as thoſe aflions ſeem to which we are prone. Mm 
Oo 
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Such as moves men; beſide, ſhe hath proſperous art 
When ſhe will play with reaſon and diſcourſe, 


And well ſhe can perſuade. 

Lucio. I pray, ſhe may: as well for the encourage- 
ment of the like, which elſe would ſtand under griev- 
ous impoſition *; as for the enjoy ing of thy life, who 
I would be ſorry ſhould be thus fooliſhly loſt at a * 
of tick-tack . I'll to her. 

Claud. 1 thank you, good friend Lucio, 

L.ucio. Within two hours, — 9 

Claud. Come, officer, wax. [Exeunt. 


of theſe interpretations are ſufficiently ſtrained ; but ſuch diſtor- 
tion of words is not uncommon in our author, For the fake of 
an eaſier ſenſe, we may read: 5 
In her youth $ 
There is a pow'r, and 7 oh 4 dialect, 
Such as moves ments 
Or thus: 
There is a Fame and ſpeechle 5 diale@. Jonnson. 
Prone, perhaps, may tland for humble, as 4 e as is a 
goſpure of ſupplication. | 
So in the Opportunity, b Shirley, 1640: 2 
Lou have praſtrate language.“ 
The ſame thought occurs in the Winter's Tales 
«+ The ſilence often of pure innocence 
Perſuades, when ſpeaking fails.“ 
Ml Sir Ve Davenant, in his alteration of the play, changes frone 
0 to æveet. mention ſome of bis variations to ſhew that what 
| appear difficulties to us, were difficulties to him, who living 
3 | Hearer the time of Shakſpeare might be ſuppoſed to have under- 
1 tiood his langu age more intimately. STEEVENS. 
i Prone, 1s uſed here for prompt. 80, in our author s Rape of 
1 Lucrece, 1594: 
1 O that prove luſt ſhould ſtain ſo pure a bed! » MaLowe, 
| 5 Under grievous impoſition: I once thought it ſhould be i2quz- . 
Wo | ſition, but the preſent _ is probably right. The crime would. 
i ve under grievous penalties impoſed, JoHN sow 
If 8 - at a game of tick-tack.] Tick-tack is a game at 
8 tables. Jour au zric-rrac is uſed 1 in French, in a wanton ſenſe. 


0 The fame phraſe in Lucio's wanton | ſenſe occurs in LI 
Juventus. | -  STEEVENS, 


SCENE 
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SCENE Iv. 
A Monafiery. 
Eater Duke and Friar Thomas, 


Duke. No; holy father; ; throw away that 
thought; 
Believe not that the dribbling dart of bs 
Can pierce a compleat boſom: why I defire thee 
To give me ſecret harbour, hath a purpoſe _ 
More grave and wrinkled than the aims and ends 
Of burning youth. 


Fri. May your grace ſpeak of it? 

Dake. My holy fir, none better knows than you 
How I have ever lov'd the life remov'd*; 

And held in idle price to haunt aſſemblies, 


Where youth, and coſt, and witleſs bravery 12 75 
1 have delivered to lord Angelo 


(A man of ſtricture and firm abſtmence”) 


+ Bilieve not, that the dribbling dart of love 

Can pieree a compleat boſom : + 
Think not that a breaſt compleatly armed can be pierced by the 
dart of love, that comes flutter: ing «vithgut force. Jounson, 

5 the life remow'd.] 1, e. a life of retirement, a life 
removed from the buſtle of the world. STEEVENS. 

A man of ſtricture and firm abſlinence.] Stridure makes no 
lenſe | in this place. We ſhould read, | 
: A man of ſtrict ure and firm abMinence. 

i. e. a man of the cee condud, and practi ſed in we ſubdual of 
his paſſions. Ure an old word for ule, procues 4 ſo enur'd, babi- 
tuated to. WARBURTON. 

Strid ure may eaſily be uſed for frrietnefs ; ure is indeed an old 
word, but, I think, always applied to things, never to perſons. 
JounsonN. 

Sir I, e in his alteration of this play, reads, Arict- 
10%. Ure is ſometimes applied to per/ons as well as to things. 
do in the Old Interlude of Tom Tyler and bis Ni 25 1661: 

80 ſhall I be ſure 


Fo keep him in ure.“ | 
The ſame word occurs in Promos . Cane 1628: 
"77 "WISE crafty man oft _ theſe renn in are.“ 
STEEVENS. 
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My abſolute power and place here in Vienna, 
And he ſuppoſes me travell'd to Poland; 
For fo I have ſtrew'd it in the common ear, 
And ſo it is received: Now, pious fir, 
You will demand of me why I do this? 
Fri. Gladly, my lord. | 
Duke, We have ſtrict ſtatutes and moſt biting 
„ laws, e ! 
(The needful bits and curbs for head- ſtrong ſteeds“) 
Which for theſe fourteen years we have let fleep*; 
9 FIRE Even 


7 The needful bits and curbs for head-flrong fleeds.] In the copies, 
The needful bits and curbs for head-ſirong weeds. p 
There is no matter of analogy or conſonance in the metaphors 
here: and, though the copies agree, I do not think, the author 
would have talked of 4:ts and curbs for avceds. On the other hand, 
nothing can be more proper, than to compare perſons of ꝝnbridled 
licentiouſucſ to head- ſtrong feeds: and, in this view, bridling the 
- paſſions has been a phraſe adopted by our beſt poets. THEOBALD. 
8 Which for theſe nineteen years «ve have let ſleep ;] In former 
editions; 5 | 1 | 
Which for theſe fourteen years we have let flip. 
For fourteen J have made no ſcruple to replace nineteen. The reaſon 
will be obvious to him who recollects what the Duke [Claudio] has 
 faid in a foregoing ſcene. I have altered the odd phraſe of et- 
ting the lazvs /lip:; for how does it ſort with the compariſon that 
follows, of a hon in his cave that went not out to prey? But 
letting the laws ep, adds a particular propriety to the thing re- 
preſented, and accords exactly too with the fimile, It is the me- 
taphor too, that our author ſeems fond of uſing upon this occa» 
1 ſion, in feveral other paſſages of this play: 
6 The law hath not been dead, though it hath ſlept ; 
v1 —'7 is now awake, 25 


1 And, ſo again | 
| | . 0 — - but this new governor 
| Awakes me all the enrolled penalties ; 
| | | *. —— and for a name, | | 
I" | Now puts the drowſy and neglected act 
Wil 35 Freſhly on me. THEOB ALIWD .. | i 
| I once thought that the words 2? %% (which is the reading of 
the old copy, and I believe, right) related to the line imme- 
diately preceding—2he needful bits and curbs, which we have ſuf- 
fered for fo many years to hang looſe. But it is clear from a paſ- 
ſage in Twelfth Night that theſe words ſhould be referred to 
laws, ** which for theſe nineteen years we have ſuffered to pa/5 un- 
| ES noticed 
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Even like an o'er-grown lion in a cave, 

That goes not out to prey : Now, as fond fathers 
Having bound up the threat'ning wigs of birch, 
Only to ſtick it in their children's fight, 

For terror, not to uſe; in time the rod 

Becomes more mock'd?, than fear'd: ſo our decrees, 
Dead to infliction, to themſelves are dead ; 
And liberty plucks juſtice by the noſe; 


The baby beats the nurſe, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. 


Fri. It reſted in your grace 


To unlooſe this ty'd-up juſtice, when you pleas d: 
And it in you more dreadful would have ſeem'd, 
Than in Lord Angelo. 


noticed—unobſerwed;”” for ſo the ſame phraſe is uſed by Sir An 
drew Aguecheek : 40 Let him let the matter /lip, and I'll give him 
my horſe grey Capulet.” Again in Marlow's Do&or Fauſtus 
1631: 
: « Shall I let ſlip ſo great an inj jury. ”— 25 
Again in A Mad World my Maſters, by Middleton, 1640: : 
Well, things muſt //ip and fleep—I will diſſemble.“ 
Again, in The Spaniſh Tragedy, 1605: 
„My fimplicity may make _ think 
„% That ignorantly I will et all /,. 
The two readings which Mr. Tbecbeld f as introduced into che 
text, he might hare found in an alteration of this play, publiſhed 
in 1700, by Charles Gildon, under the title of Meaſure for Mea- 
ſure, or Beauty the beſt Advocate: 
„We have ſtrict ſtatutes and ſharp penal laws, 
„Which I have ſuffer'd nineteen years to ſleep.” 
And he might have ſupported the latter by the tollowing paſ- 
lage! in Hamlet: 
40 How ſtand Ai 
That have a father kill'd, a mother ſtain'd, 
« Excitements of my reaſon and my blood, 
* And let all ſteep % Marone. 
Theobald's correction is 7 miſplaced, It any n 1S really 
neceſſary, it ſhould have been made where Claudio, in a foregoing 
ſcene, ſays nineteen years. J am diſpofed to take the Nuke's words. 
| WHALLEY-. 
The author of THE Rande has made a ſimilar en 
on this paſſage. EDITOR. | 
9 Becomes more mock'd than fear'd :; =———] 8 was added 


by Mr. Pope to reſtore ſenſe to the page, ſome ſuch 225 having 
been left out, STEEVEXSs. 
| Duke.” 


. 
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Dube. I do fear, too dreadful: 

Sith * *twas my fault to give the people ſcope, 
Twould be my tyranny to ſtrike, and gall them, 
For what I bid them do : For we bid this be done, 
When evil deeds have their permiſhve paſs, 
And not the puniſhment. Therefore, indeed, my 
Wir,, | l 
I have on Angelo impos'd the office ; 
Who may in the ambuſh of my name, ſtrike home, 
And yet, my nature never in the fight 
To do it flander*: And to behold his ſway, 

Iwill, as 'twere a brother of your order, 
Viſit both prince and people : therefore, I pry thee, 
Supply me with the habit, and inſtruct me 
How I may formally in Perſon bears me 


Sith. ] i. e. fince. STeevens, 
* To do it it ander. The text flood: 

do do in laude. | 
Sir Thomas Hanmer has very well corredted 1 it thus, Es 
To do it flander. 
Vet perhaps leſs alteration might have produced the. true reading, 
And yet my nature never, in the fi got, 

So doing /landered. | 
And yet my nature never ſuffer ſlander by doing any open afts of 
ſeverity. JOHNSON. . 

The old text ſtood, 


— — 


— — 


in the fight 


To do in flandes. - | 
 Hanmer's emendation is in my opinion beſt. 
So in Hen. IV. p.: 

% Ho me no ſlander, Douglas, I dare fight.“ STEEVENS. 
The words in the preceding line e e and /e he, ſhow that 
fig is the true reading. Marove. 
| E in perſon bear,] Mr. Pope reads, 
— my perſon bear. | 
Perhaps a word was dropped at the end of the line, which ori- 
ginally ſtood thus, 

How I may formally in perſon bear wr 

Lide à true friar. + 
801 in the Tempe/? : 
| — —— ſome good indrucions gire 

'« How I may bear me here.” 
Sir V. Davenant reads, in his alteration of the play: 
I may in perſon a true Nin cem. STEE EVENS. 


Like 


1 
4 — 
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Like a true friar. More reaſons for this action, 
At our more leiſure ſhall I render you; 
Only, this one:—Lord Angelo is preciſe ; _ 
Stands at a guard* with envy ; ſcarce confeſſes 
That his blood flows, or that his appetite 
Is more to bread than ſtone: Hence ſhall we ſee, 
If power change purpoſe, what our ſeemers be. 


. 
| "0 Nunnery. 
E nter Jabella and F 22 


Jſab. And have you nuns no farther privileges? > 
» Nun. Are not theſe large enough ? 
Tjab, Yes, truly; I ſpeak not as defiring more; 3 
But rather wiſhing a more ſtrict reſtraint 
U pon the ſiſter-hood, the votariſts of ſaint Clare. 
Lucio. (Within) Ho! Peace be! in this place! 
Jab. Who's that which calls? 

Mun. It is a man's voice: Gentle llabella, 
Turn you the key, and know his buſineſs of him; 
Vou may, I may not; you are yet unſworn: 
When you have vow d, you muſt not ſpeak with men, 

But in the preſence of the prioreſs: 

Then, if you ſpeak, you muſt not ſhew your face; 

Or, if you ſhew your face, you mult not. ſpeak. 

He calls again; I pray you anſwer him. [ Exit Franc. 
La Peace and proſperity ! Who is't that calls 4 


3% 


Enter Lucio. ” 


Lucio, Hail , Virgin, if you be; as thoſe aber 
Proclaim YO are no leſs! Can you o ſtead me, 


, 4 Stands at a « guard —]. Stands on terms of defiance. 
579 5 | Jonxs ov. 


al. 
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As bring me to the ſight of Iſabella, 
A novice of this place, and the fair fiſter 
To her unhappy brother Claudio? 
Jab. Why 4 unhappy brother? let me aſk; 
Th: rather, for I now muſt make you know 
I am that Iſabella, and his fiſter. 
Lucio. Gentle and fair, your brother kindly * 
ous 
N ot to be weary with you, he's in priſon. 
Jab. Woe me! for what? | 
Lucio. For that, which, if myſelf might be his ju d ge 
He ſhould receive his puniſhment 3 in thanks : 
He hath got his friend with child. 5 
Lab. Sir, make me not your ſtorys. . 


nale me not your fory. ] Do not, by deceiving me, make 
make me a ſubject for a tale. JounsoN. 

Perhaps only, Do not divert yourſelf with me, as you would with 
4 flory, do not make me the ſubject of your drama. Benedict 
talks of becoming—the argument of his own ſcorn, | _ 

Sir W. Davenant reads — corn inſtead of ſtory. STe evans, 
The author of Tye REMAREKs explains this paſſage, * 40 not 
make a ze/? me. EDITOR. 

J have no doubt that we ought to read 

Sir, mocł me not: — your ſtory. 
80 in Macbeth: 
© Thou com'ſt to uſe thy tongue t—thy Hor quickly,” 

In King Lear we have“ Pray do not mock me.” | 
I beſeech you, Sir, (ſays Iſabel) do not play upon my fears; re- 
ſerve this idle talk for ſome other occaſion proceed at once to 
your tale. Lucio's reply, [.' Tis true, —i. e you are right; 1 
thank you for reminding me ;] which, as the text has been hither- 
to printed, had no meaning, is then pertinent and clear, . 
What Ifabella ſays immediately atterwards, fully n this 

emendation: 
| ou do blaſpheme the good, in mocking me. 
1 have obſerved that almoſt every paſlage in our Fae in which 
there is either a broken ſpeech, or a ſudden tranſition without a 
connecting particle, has been corrupted by the careleſſneſs of either 
the tranſcriber or compoſitor, See a note on Love's Labour Loft, 
Act II. Scene 1. 
„A man of, ſovereign, peer leſs, he's eſteem'd. 255 
And another on 3 Act I. Sc. 4. N 
* You ſhames of Rome ! you herd of 
„ Plaiſter you 0 er! '” MALONE. 


- Polls and 8 


Lucio. 
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Lucio. Tis true: I would not (though 'tis my fa- 
miliar ſin 


With maids to ſeem the lapwing®, and to Jeſt, 
Tongue far from heart) play with all virgins ſo : 
I hold you as a thing eniky'd, and fainted ; 

By your renouncement, an unmortal ſpirit ; ; 
And to be talked with in erte, 

As with a ſaint. 


6 — "tis my familiar fon 
With maids to ſeem the lafwing,——)] 
The Oxford editor's note on this paſſage 1 is in theſe words, The 
lapwings fly, with ſeeming fright and anxiety, far from their nefts, 
ro decerve thoſe who ſeek their young, And do not all other birds 
do the ſame? But what has this to do with the infidelity of a 
general lover to whom this bird is compared? It is another qua- 
tity of the lapwing that is here alluded to, viz. its perpetually 
flying ſo low and fo near the paſſenger, that he thinks he has it, 
and then is ſuddenly gone again. This made it a proverbial ex- 
pretſion to ſignify a lover's falſnood: and it ſeems to be a very old 
one; for Chaucer, in his Plowmar's Tale, ſays: 
And lapavings that avell conith lie. War BURTON. 
The modern editors have not taken in the whole ſimilitude 
Here : they have taken notice of the lightneſs of a ſpark's beha- 
viour to his miſtreſs, and compared it to the lapauing's hovering 
and fluttering as it füies. 5 the chief, of which no notice 13 
taken, is, 
— — nd tj. 
(See Ray's Pro verbs) “ The lapwing cries, tongue far from heart. 
3. e. moſt fartheſt from the neſt, 1, e. She 1 is, as een has 
it here 
Tongue far from heart. 
«© The farther ſhe is from her neſt, where heart is with her 
young ones, ſhe is the louder, or perhaps all tongue.“ SMir k. 
s, has an expreſſion of the like kind, Com. of Erro: 'Sy 
act iv. Ic. 3: 
tf Adr. Far from her neſt the lapwing cries away, 
My heart prays for him, though my tongue do curſe.” 
We meet with the ſame thought in John Lilly's comedy, intitled 
Campaſpe (firſt publiſhed in 1584) act ii. ſe, 2. from whence 
Shakſpeare might borrow it: 
Alex. Not with Timoleon you mean, , wherein you reſemble 
the lapwing, who crieth moſt where her neſt is not, and ſo, 


to lead' me from eſpying your love for Campaſpe, you ery 
Timoclea. ry GRAY, | 
Jab. 
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Tab. You do blaſpheme the good, in mocking me. 
Lucio. 1. not believe it. Fewneſs and truth”, tis 
thus: 
Your brother and his lover have embrac'd : 
As thoſe that feed grow full; as bloſſoming time 
That from the ſeedneſs the bare fallow brings 
To teeming foyſon ; ſo her plenteous womb 
Expreſſeth his full tilth and huſbandry. _ 
1jab. Some one with child by him ian couſin 
Juliet? 
Lucio. Is ſhe your couſin ? 
Jab. Aeptsdiy; 3 AS ſchool-maids things | their 
names, 
By vain though apt affection. 
Lucio. She it is. 
Jab. Oh, let him marry her! 
Lucio. This is the point. . 
The duke is very firangely gone from beer; . 
Bore many gentlemen , YI being one, 


* 


7 —Fewneſs and truth, Kc.) i. e. in f mo and thoſe 
true ones. is few, Is many times thus uſed * Shakſpeare. 


og STEEVENS. 
: as bloſſoming . 

7. "0 from the ſeeaneſs the bare fallow bri ng's 

To teeming foyſon ; ſo 


As the ſentence now ſtands, it is apparently ungrammatical, 1 
read, : 
At bloſſoming time, &c, | 
That is, 4s they that feed grow full, /o Fo bomb now, at bloſſom- 
ing time, at that time through which the ſeed time proceeds io the har- 
_ weft, her womb ſhows what has been doing. Lucio ludicroufly 
calls pregnancy bloſſoming time, the time when fruit is promiſed, 
though not yet ripe. JOHNSON. 
Inſtead of that, we may pm. and, inſtead of brings, 
* STEEVENs. 
Bore many 8 
In hand and hope M action; 


To bear in hand is a common phraſe for to p keep in eape dation and 85 


8 but we ſhould read, 
— wich hope 1 action. JokxNsON. 


In 
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In hand, and hope of action: but we do learn 

By thoſe that know the very nerves of ſtate, 

His givings-out were of an infinite diſtance 

From this true- meant deſign. Upon his place, 

And with full line * of his authority, 

Governs lord Angelo; a man whoſe blood 

Is very ſnow-broth ; one who never feels 

The wanton ſtings and motions of the ſenſe ; 

But doth rebate and blunt his natural ed 

With profits of the mind, ſtudy and faſt. 

He (to give fear to 3 uſe and liberty, 1122 

Which have, for long, run by the hideous law, 

As mice by lions) hath pick'd out an act, 

Under whoſe heavy ſenſe your brother's life | 

Falls into forfeit : he arreſts him on it; 

And follows cloſe the rigour of the ſtatute, 

To make him an example: all hope is gone, 

Unleſs you have the grace* by your fair prayer 

To ſoften Angelo: : and that's my pith 

Of bufinefs *twixt you and your poor brother. 
Tjab. Doth he ſo ſeek his life? 

4 Lucio. Has cenfur'd him 


1 


* 


Already 


* —with full 8 With Full extent, with the - whole length. 


JounsN, 
3 —— give fear to 9 —1 To intimidate 1ſe, that is, practices 
long countenanced by czffom. Jonnson, 


* Unleſs you have the grace] That is, the acceptableneſs, 
the power of gaining favour, So when ſhe makes her ſuit, the 
pony ſays : 

Heaven give thee 3 graces. Jounson. 
— 
9 | 
The inmoſt part, the main of my meſſage. JoungoN. 


6 —cenſur'd him,—] i. e. "ſentenced him. 
80 in Othello : 


„to you, lord governor, 
4e Remains the cenſure of this helliſh villain,”  STEEVENS, 
| I would wiſh to read ; 
He has cenſur'd him alread 


Which according to the old faſhion was written, 
Was cenſur'd, &c. MALONE. 
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Already; and, as J hear, the e hath 
A warrant for his execution. | Fe 
1/ab. Alas ! what poor ability's in me | 
To do him good ? 
Lucio. Aſſay the power you have. 
Jab. My power! Alas! I doubt, 
Lucio. Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us loſe the good we oft might win, 
By fearing to attempt: Go to lord Angelo, 
And let him learn to know, when maidens ſue, 
Men give like gods; but when they weep and kneel, 
All their petitions are as truly theirs 
As they themſelves would owe them 7. . 
Tab. I'Il ſee what I can do. W 
Lucio, But ſpeedily. | 
1ſab. J will about it ſtrait; : 
No longer ſtaying but to give the mother · 
Notice of my affair. I humbly thank you: 
Commend me to my brother: ſoon at night 
I'll ſend him certain word of my ſucceſs. 


Lucio. I take my leave of you. 
Lab. Good fir, adieu. 


| 7-—qvould owe e them.) To owe, i. e. to poſſeſs, to have, See 
ol. 1. p. 38. STREVENS. . 


* ihe mother} The abbeſs, or prioreſs. Jonxsox. 


ACT 
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A c 4" II. SCENE 1. 
Angelo's Houſe. 
Enter Angelo, Eſcalus, a Fuſtice, Provoft®, and Attendants. 


Ang. We muſt not make a ſcare-crow of the law; 
Setting it up to fear the birds of prey, 
And let it keep one ſhape, till cuſtom make it 
Their perch, and not their terror. 

Eſcal. Ay, but yet 
Let us be keen, and rather cut a : little, 
Than fall, and bruiſe to death“: Alas! this gentleman, 
Whom I wauld ſave, had a moſt noble father. 
Let but your honour know*, (whom I believe 


9 Proveſt.] © A Provoſt martial” Minſbien explains « Prevoſt 
& des mareſchaux: Præfectus rerum e Prætor rerum ca- 
4% pitalium.” EpirorR _ 

A proveft is generally the executioner of an army. IF in the 
Famous Hiſtory of Tho. Stukely, 1605: Bl. L. 

Prowvaſt, lay irons upon him and take him to your charge.” 
Again, in the Virgin Martyr by Maſſenger : . 
| « Thy provoſt to ſee execution done 
&© On theſe baſe Chriſtians in Czſarea.” STEEVENS. 


750 fear the birds of prey, ] To 7 is to . to terrify. 
So in The Merchant of Venice: 25 : | 


6 —this aſpect of mine 
4% Hath fear'd the valiant.” Saves. 


2 Than fall, and bru' ziſe to death,—] I ſhould rather read, Fall 
1. e. ſtrike down. So in Timon of Athens : 


% All ſave thee, I fell avith curſes.” WARBURTON. 


Fall is the old reading, and the true one. Shakcſpeare has 
uſed the ſame verb active in the Comedy of Errors: 


$6 —as eaſy may'ſt thou fall 
A drop of water. 


i. e. let fall. So in As you like it: 
«6 the execyutioner 
4 F alls not the axe upon the humbled neck. P. 
| SrEEVENS. 
3 Let but your honour Lee) To 1 is here to examine, to 
take cogniſance. So in Midſummer-Night's Dream : 
Dergfore, fair Hermia, queſtion your d. Ares; 
" Rav of your truth, examine well your blood.” 
Jounsox. 


Vor. II. 1 ES, To 
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To be moſt ſtrait in virtue) 

That, in the working of your own affections, 
Had time coher'd with place, or place with wiſhing, 
Or that the reſolute acting of your blood 

Could have attain'd the effect of your own purpoſe, 
Whether you had not ſometime in your life 
Err'd in this point which now you cenſure him !, 
And pull'd the law upon you. 

Ang. Tis one thing to be tempted, Efcalus, 

Another thing to fall. I not deny, 
The jury, paſſing on the priſoner's life, 
May, in the ſworn twelve, have a thief or two | 
Guiltier than him they try : What's open made to 
juſtice, - | 
- ＋ hat juſtice ſeizes. What know tlie laws, 

That thieves do paſs on thieves? *”Tis very pregnant, 
The jewel that we find, we ſtoop and take it, 
| Becauſe we lee it; but what we do not fee, 

We tread upon, and never think of it. 
You may not fo extenuate his offence, 
For I have had ſuch faults; but rather tell me, 
When I that cenſure him do ſo offend, 
Let mine own judgment pattern out my death, 
And nothing come in partial. Sir, he muſt . 
Eſcal. Be it, as your wiſdom will. 
Ang. Where is the provoſt? _ 
Prov. Here, if it like your honour. 
Ang. See that Claudio 


* 


1 Err'd i in this point avhich now you 1 him, ] Some word 
ſeems to be wanting to make this line ſenſe, | Perhaps, we ſhould 
read: 
Err'd in this point which now you cenſure him for 
STEEVENS. 
— 775 wery pregnant] "Tis plain that we muſt act with bad 
as with good; we punith the faults, as we take the advantages, 
that lie in our way, and what we do not ſee we cannot note. 
Jon xsox. 
s For I have had: —] That * becauſe, by reajon that 1 
have had faults, | Jonmeon, py 
I N 
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| Be executed by nine to-morrow morning: 
Bring him his confeſſor, let him be prepar'd ; 
For that's the utmoſt of his pilgrimage. [Exit Prov. 
Eſcal. m_ heaven forgive him! and forgive us 
all 2 5 F 
Some riſe by ſin, and ſome by virtue fall: 
/ Some 
7 Some viſe, &c.] This line is in the firſt folio printed in Italics 
as a quotation. All the folios read in the next line: 
Some run from brake of ice, and anſwer none. 
| 3 1 Jounsow, 
The old reading is perhaps the true one, and may mean, /ome 
run away from danger, and fiay to anſwer none of their faults, 
tohilſt 1 65. are condemned only on account of a fingle frailty. 
If this be the true reading, it ſhould be printed: 
Some run from breaks [i. e. fractures] of ice, &c. 
Since I wrote this, I have found reaſon to change my opinion. A 
brake anciently meant not only a arp bit, a ſnaſſie, but alſo the 
engine with which farriers confined the legs of ſuch unruly horſes 
as would not otherwiſe ſubmit themſelves to be ſhod, or to have a 
cruel operation performed on them. This, in ſome places, is 
{till called a ſmith's brate. In this laſt ſenſe, Ben Jonſon uſes the 
word in his Underwoods : 7 | 1 ; 
And not think he had eat a ſtake, 
ee were e up in « rate.” . 
And, for the former ſenſe, ſee the Silent Woman, act IV. Again, 
for the latter ſenſe, Buſſy de Ambois, by Chapman: : 
„ Or, hike a ſtrumpet, learn to ſet my face 
© In an eternal rale. : 
Again, in The Opportunity, by Shirley, 1600 
« He is fallen into ſome brake, ſome wench has tied him 
« by the legs.“ . 9 FO 
Again, in Holland's Leaguer, 1633: _ 
| „ her I'll make 3 | 
A ſtale, to catch this courtier in a brake ® 3 
J offer theſe quotations, which may prove of uſe to ſome more 
fortunate conjecturer; but*am able myſelf to derive very little 
from them to ſuit the paſſage before us. * 
I likewiſe find from Holinſhed, p. 670, that the &rate was an 
engine of torture. The ſaid Hawkins was caſt into the Tower, 
and at length brought to the brake, called the Duke of Exceſter's 
daughter, by means of which pain he ſhewed many things,“ &. 
« When the dukes of Exeter and Suffolk (ſays Blackſtone in 
bis Comment, vol. IV. chap. xxv. p. 320, 321.) and other mi- 
niſters of Hen. VI. had laid 5 deſign to introduce the civil law wie 
| | bes 2. . this 
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Some run from brakes of vice, and anſwer none; 


people in a common-weal, that do nothing but uſe 


> 
PI RE IO 


— — 


And ſome condemned for a fault alone. 


Enter Elbow, f Froth, Clown, Officers, Sc. 
Elb. Come, bring them away: if thefe be good 


their 


this kingdom as the rule of government, for a. beginning thereof 


they erected a rack for torture; which was called in deriſion the 
Duke of Exeter's Daughter, and ſlill remains in the Tower of Lon- 


don, where it was occaſionally uſed as an engine of ſtate, not of law, 


more than once in the reign of queen Elizabeth.“ See Coke's In- 


ſtit. 35. Barrington, 69, 385. and Fuller's Worthies, p. 317. 


A part of this horrid engine ſtill remains in the Tower, and the 
following is the figure of it. | | 
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It conſiſts of a ſtrong iron frame about ſix feet long, with three 


rollers of wood within it: the middle of theſe, which has iron teeth 


at each end, is governed by two ſtops of iron, and was, probably, 
that part of the machine which ſuſpended the powers of the reſt, 


when the unhappy ſufferer was ſufficiently ſtrained by the cords, 
&c to begin confeſſion. I cannot conclude this account of it 
without confeſſing my obligation to Sir Charles Frederick, who 


politelyFondeſcended to direct my enquiries, while his high com- 
mand rendered every part of the Tower acceſſible to my reſearches. 
I have ſince obſerved that, in Fox's Martyrs, edit. 1596, 
p-. 1843, there is a repreſentation of the ſame kind. „ 
If Shakſpeare alluded to this engine, the ſenſe of the con- 
teſted paſſage in Meaſure for Meaſure will be: Some run more 
than once from engines of puniſhment, and anſwer no interrogatories; 


avhile ſome are condemned to ſuffer for a fingle treſpaſs. 1 
2 pox 8 t 
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their abuſes in common houſes, I know no law : bring 
them away. 


Ang. How now, fir! What” 8 your name? and 
what's the matter? 

Elb. If it pleaſe your honour, I am the poor duke's 
conſtable, and my name is Elbow; I_ do lean upon 
juſtice, fir, and do bring in here before your good 
konour two notorious benefactors. 

Ang. Benefactors? Well; what benefactors are 
they ? are they not malefactors? 

Elb. If it pleaſe your honour, I know not well 
what they are: but preciſe villains they are, that 1 
am ſure of; and void of all profanation in the world, 
that good chriſtians ought to have. 


Eſcal. This comes off well; here” 5 a wiſe officer. 


It ſhould not, eren be diſtembled, that yet a plainer mean- 
ing may be deduced from the ſame words. By brakes of vice may 


be meant a collection, a number, a thicket of vices. The ſame 


image occurs in Daniel's Civil Wars, B. IV: 
«+ Ruſhing into the thickeſt woods of ſpears 
% And brakes of ſwords, &c,” 


That a brake 'meant a buſh, may be known fram Drayton? s poem 
on Moſes and his Miracles : 
Where God unto the Hebrew ſpake 
“ Appearing from the burning brake.” 
Again, in the Moozcalf” of the ſame author: 


Je brings into a brake of briars and 9 95 
And fo entang les.” 


Mr, Tollet is of opinion that, by brakes of wes. Shakſpeare 
means only the horny paths of wice. 
2 in Ben Jonſon's Underwood, Whalley's Edit, vol, VI. 
* 
Look at the falſe and cunning man, & c. — 
“ Cruſh'd in the ſnakey brakes "that he had paſt,” 
' STEEVENS. 
5 7. bi comes off ts J This is nimbly ſpoken ; this f is volubly 
uttered, JounsoN. 
The ſame phraſe is employ 4 in Timon of Athens and elſe- 
where; but in the preſent inſtance it is uſed ironically, The 
meaning of it, when feriouſly applied to ſpeech, is—This 1 is well 


delivered, this ſtory is well told, STEEVENS. 1 


R : 4s. 


* 
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Ang, Go to: What quality are they of? Elbow is 
your name? Why doſt thou not ſpeak, Elbow“? 

Clown. He 24557 ſir; he's out at elbow. 

Ang. What are e A 

Elb. He, fir? a tapſter, fir; parcel-bawd'; one 
that ſerves a bad woman; whoſe houſe, fir, was, as 


they ſay, pluck'd down in the ſuburbs; and now ſhe 


profeſſes a hot-houſe*, which, . think, is a very ill 
houſe too. | 


Eſcal. How know you that? 
Elb. My wife, fir, whom 1 deteſt before heaven 
and your honour,.— 
Eſcal. How ! thy wife? 
Elb. Ay, ſir; whom, I thank e is an ad 
woman ;— 
£ſcal. Doſt thou deteſt her therefore? . 
Elb. I fay, fir, I will deteſt myſelf alſo, as well as 
the, that this houſe, if it be not a bawd's _—_ it is 
pity of her life, for it is a naughty houſe. 
Eſcal. How doſt thou know that, conſtable? 
Elb. Marry, fir, by my wife; 'who, if ſne had been 
a woman cardinally given, might have heen accuſed 
in fornication, adultery, and all uncleanneſs e 


* 


— doft thou not ſpeak, Elbow ?) Says 10 to the 
conſtable. He cannot, fir, quoth the Clown, he's out at 
| elbow,” I know not whether this quibble de generally obſerved : 

he is 2 at the word elbow, and out at the elboxw of his coat. The 
Conftable, in his account of maſter Froth and the Clown, has a 
ſtroke at the puritans, who were very zealous againſt the ſtage 
about this time: Preciſe villains they are, that I am ſure of; 
and void of all profanation in the world, that good Chriſtians 
5 ought to have.“ FARMER. 
E tapfler, ſir; parcel bawd:;—] This we ſhould now ex- 
_ preſs by ſaying, be is half-tapſter, half- bawd. Jonrson. 
| Tes! in K. Hen. IV: a parcel. gilt goblet. ST EEVENS, 

he profeſſes a bot- houſe ;| A hot-houſe is an Engliſh name 
for a bagnio : 
„M here lately harbour'd many a famous whore, 
LI rging bull now fix" d upon the door, 
% Tells you it i; a hot-houſe, /o it may, 
Aud ſtill be a wbore-houſs,” Ben e Je : 


Nu ſeal, 


| | 2 
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Eſcal. By the woman's means? 
Elb. Ay, ſir, by miſtreſs Over-done's means: but 
as ſhe ſpit in his face, ſo ſhe defy'd him. 
Clown. Sir, if it pleaſe your honour, this is not ſo. 
Elb. Prove it before theſe varlets here, thou ho- 
nourable man, prove it. 
Eſcal. Do you hear how he miſplaces? {To Angelo. 
Clown. Sir, ſhe came in great with child ; and long- 
ing (ſaving your honour's reverence) for ftewd 
runes !; fir, we had but two in the houſe, which at 
that very diſtant time ſtood as it were, in a fruit-diſh, 
a diſh of ſome three-pence ; your honours have ſeen 
ſuch diſhes; they are not China diſhes, but very good 
dn | 
Eſcal. Go to, to; no matter for the diſh, fir. 
as No, 1 Fo d, fir, not of a pin; you are therein 
in the right: bur, to the point: As I ſay, this miſtreſs 
Elbow, being, as I ſay, with child, and being great 
belly'd, and longing, as I ſaid, for prunes; and hav- 
ing but two in the diſh, as I faid, maſter Froth here, 
this very man, having eaten the reſt, as I ſaid, and, 
as I ſay, paying for them very honeſtly ;—for, as you 
know, maſter Froth, Lan not give you three pence 
again. 
Froth. No, indeed. 
Clown, Very well : you being then, if you be re- 
member'd, cracking the ſtones of the foreſaid prunes. 
Froth. Ay, ſo I did, indeed. 
Clown. Why, vety well : I telling you then, if you 
be remember'd, that ſuch a one, and ſuch a one, were 


3 Ay, fir, by miſtreſs Ower-dones means wt Here "ING to have 
been ſome mention made of Froth, who was, to be accuſed, and 
ſome words therefore may have been loſt, unleſs the irregularity 
of the narrative may be better imputed to the 1 6 an of the | 
ewas Jou xsch. 

* —flewd prunes; —] Stewed prunes were to be found in every 
| brothel. See a note on the zd ſcene of the zd act of the Firſt 
Part of King Henry IV. In the old copy prunes are ſpelt, ac- 
gorgzpg to vulgar pronunciation, prewyns, STEBYENS, 
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paſt cure of the thing you wot of, unleſs they kept 
very good diet, as I told you. 

Froth, All this is true. 

Clown. Why, very well then. 

Eſcal. Come, you are a tedious fool: to the pur- 
poſe.— What was done to Elbow's wife, that he hath 


cauſe to complain of? come me to what was done 


to her. 
Clown. Sir, your honour cannot come to that yet. 
Eſcal. No, fir, nor I mean it not. 
Clown. Sir, but you ſhall come to it, by your ho- 


nour's leave: And, I beſeech you, look i into maſter 


Froth here, fir; a man of fourſcore pounds a year; 


whoſe father died at Hallowmas . Was't not at Hal- 


lowmas, maſter Froth ? 


Frotb. All-hollond eve. | 1 | 
Clown. Why, very well; I hope here be truths : 


He, fir, fitting, as I fay, in a lower chair, fir; — 


*twas in the Bunch of grapes, where, indeed, you have 
a delight to fit, Have you not? 

Froth. J have fo; becauſe it is an open room, and 
good for winter. 

Clown. Why, very well, then —1 hope here be 


Ang. This will laſt out a night i in Ruſha, 


When nights are longeſt there: I'll take my leyve, 


And leave you to the hearing of the cauſe ; 


Hoping, you'll find good cauſe to whip them all. 


Eſcal. I think no leſs: Good morrow to your 
lordſhip. _ e Angel. 


Now, fir, come on; what was done to Elbow's wife 


once more? 
 Clawn, Once, fir? there was nothing done to her 


| once, 


Elb. I beſeech you, fir, aſk him what this man 


did to my wite. 


Clown, I beſeech your honour, aſk me. 
Eſcal. Well, fir; What did this ee to her? ? 
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| Clown. I beſeech, you, fir, look in this gentleman” 8 
face — Good maſter Froth, look upon his honour; tis 
for a good purpoſe: Doth your honour mark his face? 

Eſcal. Ay, fir, very well. 

Clown. Nay, I beſeech you mark 1 it well. 

Eſcal. Well, I do fo. 

Clown. Doth your honour ſee any harm in his face? 

Eſcal. Why, no. 

Clown. I'll be ſuppos'd upon a book, his face; IS. 
the worſt thing about him: Good then; if his face 
be the worſt thing about him, how could maſter 
Froth do the conſtable's wife any harm? I would 

know that of your honour. 
Eſcal. He's in the right; conſtable, wat ſay you to ĩt? 

Elb. Firſt, an it like you, the houſe is a reſpected 
houſe; next, this is a reſpected fellow; and his miſ⸗ 
treſs is a reſpected woman. 

Clown. By this hand, fir, his wife is a more re- 
ſpected perſon than any of us all. 

Elb. Varlet, thou lieſt; thou lieſt, wicked varlet; 
the time is yet to come, that ſhe was ever reſpected 
with man, woman, or child. 

Clown. Sir, ſhe was reſpected with him before he 
marry'd with her. 

Eſcal. Which is the wiſer here: ? Juſtice or Iniqui- 
ty? - ls this true? 

Eib. O thou caitiff! O thou varlet! O thou wicked 
Hannibal! Ireſpe&ed with her before I was marry'd 
to her? If. ever I was reſpected with her, or ſhe with 
me, let not your worſhip think me the poor duke's 

5 Juſtice or Iniquity ?] Theſe were, 1 ſuppoſe, two perſonages 
well known to the audience by their frequent appearance in the old 
moralities. The words, therefore, at that time produced a com- 
bination of ideas, which they have now loſt. Johxsox. 

Juſtice or Iniquity?] i. e. The Conſtable or the Fool. Eſcalus 
calls the latter Jnigaity, in alluſion to the old Vice, a neceſſary 
character, it is ſaid, in the ancient moralities or dumb-ſhews, and 
the Harlequin of the modern ſtage. Juſtice may have a ſimilar al- 


luſion to his ſuppoſed antagoniſt into whoſe hands, after a variety 
of eluſions, he was always made to fall. | REMARKS, 


officer ;— 
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officer ;—Prove this, thou wicked Hannibal“, or III 
have mine aCtion of battery on thee. 

Eſcal. If he took you a box o' the ear, you might 
have your action of ilander too. 

Elb. Marry, I thank your good worſhip for it: 
What is't your worſhip's pleature I ſhould do with 
this wicked caitiff ? 

Eſcal. Truly, officer, becauſe he bath ſome offences 
in him, that thou wouldſt diſcover if thou couldſt, 
let him continue in his courſes, till thou knoweſt 
what they are. 

Elb. Marry, I thank your worſhip for it. Thou 
ſeeſt, thou wicked varlet now, what's come upon 

thee; 1 thou art to continue now, thou varlet ; ; thou 

art to continue. | 

Eſcal. Where were you born, friend . [To Froth. 

Froth. Here in Vienna, fir. _ 

Eſcal. Are you of fourſcore pounds a year? 

Froth. Yes, and't pleaſe you, fir. 

Eſcal. e trade : are you ons fir ? 3 
[*⁰ the Clown, 
: Clown. A tapſter ; a poor widows tapſter, ET, 
Eſcal. Your miſtreſs's name? 

Clown, Miſtreſs Over-done, 

Eſcal. Hath ſhe had any more than one huſband 5 

Clown. Nine, fir ; Over-done by the laſt, 

Eſcal. Nine !- Come hither to me, maſter Froth. 
Maſter Froth, I would not have you acquainted with 
tapſters; they will draw you”, maſter Froth, and 
vou will hang them: Get you gone, and let mo 
hear no more of you. 

Froth. I thank your worſhip : For mine own part, 


I never come into wy room in a taphouſe, but I am 
drawn in. 


- 


6 Hannibal, Miſtaken by the conſtable for Cannibal. Jane 

7 they «vill draw you,] Draco has here a cluſter of ſenſes. As it 
refers to che tapſter, it ſignifies . drain, to empty; as it is related to hang. 
it means to be conveyed to execution on a hurdle. In Froth's anſwer, it 
is the lame as te bring along by JOE motive or power. Jonnsown. - 


E ſeat 
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Eſcal. Well; no more of it, maſter Froth : fare. 
well. Come you hither to me, maſter tapſter ; what's 
our name, maſter tapſter ? | 
| Clown, Pompey. 

_ Eſcal, What elſe? 
Clown. Bum, fir. 


Eſcal. 1 roth, and your bum is the enk thing 
about you"; ſo th at, inthe beaſtlieſt ſenſe, youare Pom- 
pey the great. Pompey,youare partly abawd, Pompey, 
| Lie rer you colour it in being tapſter; Are you not? 
come, tell me true; it ſhall be the better for you. 

Clown, Truly, ſir, I am a poor fellow, that would live. 

E Eſcal, How would you live, Pompey ? by being a 
 bawd? What do you think of the trade, „ ? is 
it a lawful trade? 

Clown, If the law will al low it, ſir. 

Eſcal. But the law will not allow it, Pompey; nor 
it ſhall not be allowed in Vienna. 

Clown. Does your worſhip mean to geld and ſpay 
all the youth in the city ? 

Eſcal. No, Pompey, 

Clown, Truly, fir, in my poor opinion they will to't 
| then: If your worſhip will take order for the drabs 
and the knaves, you need not fear the bawds. 
Eſcal. There are pretty orders beginning, I can 
tell you: it is but heading and hanging. | 
Clown, If you head and hang all that offend that 
way but for ten year together, you'll be glad to give 
out a commiſſion for more heads. If this law hold 
in Vienna ten years, Ill rent the faireſt houſe in it, 
after three-pence a bay“: If you live to ſee this come 
to paſs, ſay Pompey told een. 
1 8 —greate/t thing about you.] This faſhion, of which, perhaps, 
ſome remains were to be found in the age of Shakſpeare, ſeems 
to have prevailed originally in that of Chaucer, who in the Per- 
Jones Tale ſpeaks of it thus. © Som of hem ſhewen the boſſe and 


<< the ſhape, & c. in the wrapping of her hoſen, and-eke the buttokes 


* of hem behinde, &c.“ Greene in one of bis pieces e the 
eat bumme of Paris. STEEVENS. 


9 [lI rent the Ja. reſt bouſe i in it, after pens a Bay] Mr. 
Theobald 
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Eſcal. Thank you good Pompey : and in requital 
of your prophecy, hark you,—l adviſe you let me 
not find you before me again upon any complaint 
whatſoever, no, not for dwelling where you do; if I 
do, Pompey, I ſhall beat you to your tent, and prove 
a ſhrewd Cæſar to you; in plain dealing, Pompey, 
I ſhall have you * : to, for Hb time, bee ; 
fare you well. 

Clown. I thank your worſhip for your good coun- 
ſel; but I ſhall follow it, as the fleſh and fortune 
Thall better determine. 

Whip me? No, no: let carman whip his jade; 
The valiant heart's not whipt out of his trade. Exit, 

Eſcal. Come hither to me, maſter Elbow; come 
hither, maſter conſtable. How long have you been 
in this place of conſtable ? 

Elb. Seven year and a half, fir, 

Eſcal. | thought, by your Teadineſs in the office, 
you had continued in it ſome 1 time; you ſay, (even 
years together? 

Elb. And a half, fir, 

Eſcal. Alas! it hath been great pains to you! they 
do you wrong to put you ſo oft upon't : Are there 
not men in your ward ſufficient to ſerve it ? 
Elb. Faith, fir, few of any wit in ſuch matters : : 


Theobald found that this was the reading of the old books, ad | 
he follows it out of pure reverence for antiquity ; for he knows 
nothing of the meaning of it. He ſuppoſes bay to be that pro- 
jeRtion « called a bay-window ; as if the way of rating houſes was 
by the number of their. bay-windows, Bur it 1s quite another 
thing, and ſignifies the ſquared frame of a timber houſe ; each 
of which diviſions, or ſquares, is called a bay. Hence a building 
of ſo many bays. War BURTON, 
A bay of building is, in many parts of 3 a common 
term, of which the beſt conception that I could ever obtain, is, 
that it is the ſpace between the main beams of the roof; ſo that a 
| barn croſſed twice with beams is a barn of three bays. Jounson, | 
| „ that by the yearly birch  _ | ;» 
% The large-bay'd barn doth fill,” &. | 
1 forgot to take down the title of the work from whe. this in- 
it. NCC is adopted. Srxxvzus. „ 


as 


44 
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as they are choſen they are glad to chuſe me for 
them; I do it for 9 778 piece of e and go 
through with all. 

Eſcal. Look you, bring me in the names of ſome 
fix or ſeven, the moſt ſufficient in your pariſh. | 

Elb. To your worſhip's houſe, fir ? 

Eſcal. To my houſe : Fare you well. 
What's a clock, think you ? | 
Fuſt, Eleven, 7-5; 
Eſcal. I pray you home to dinner with me. - 
Juſt. I humbly thank you. 
 _ &feal. It grieves me for the death of Claudio; 3 

But there's no remedy. 

Just. Lord Angelo is ſevere. 

Eſcal. It is but needful: 
Mercy i is not itſelf, that oft looks ſo; 
Pardon is ſtill the nurſe of ſecond woe: 
But yet,—Poor Claudio !—There' $ no remedy. 
Come, fir, ( Ereunt. 

SC E N E II. 
Angelos Houſc. 
Euter Provoſt, and a Servant. 

Serv. He's hearing of a cauſe ; he will come 


Logs: cad 
I'll tell him o you. 


Prov. Pray you, do. [ Exit Servant. ] I'll know 
His pleaſure; may be, he will relent: Alas, 
He hath but as offended in a dream! 


All ſects, all _ ſmack of this vice; and he 
To die for it !— | 
Enter Angelo. 
Ang. Now, what's the matter, provoſt : : 
Prov. Is it your will Claudio ſhall die to-morrow ? 


Aug. Did I not tell thee, yea? hadſt thou not order? 
Why doſt thou aſk again? | 


Prov. Leſt l might be too raſh : | 
Under your good correction, I have ſeen, 
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When, after execution, judgment hath 
Repented o'er his doom. 

Ang. Go to; let that be mine: 
Do you your office, or give up your place, 
1 you ſhall well be ſpar d. 
Prov. I crave your honour's pardon.— 
What ſhall be done, fir, with the groaning Juliet? 
She's very near her hour. 

Ang. Diſpoſe of her 
1 0 ſome more fitting place; and that with ſpeed. 


[ Re-enter Servant.) 


Serv. Here is the ſiſter of the man condemn „ 
Deſires acceſs to „„ 8 
Ang. Hath he a ſiſter ? 
Prov. Ay, my good lord; a very virtuous maid, 
And to be ſhortly of a 6ſterhood, 
If not already. 
Ang. Well, let her be admitted. Lt Servant. 
See you, the fornicatreſs be remov'd; 
Let her have needful, but not laviſh means; 
T here ſhall be order for it. 


Enter Lucio and Iſabella. 


Prov. Save your honour! _ | 
Ang. Stay a little while 1, —['To 1055. You are 
welcome: What's your will ? 


Jab. I am a woeful ſuitor to your our, 
Pleaſe but your honour hear me. - 

Ang. Well; what's your ſuit? _ 

Tfab. There is a vice, that moſt I do abhor, 
And moſt defire ſhould meet the blow of juſtice ; 


f Stay a little while. ] It is not clear why the provolt 1 1s 
bidden to ſtay, nor * be goes out. Jou vsο. : 

The entrance of Lucio and Iſabella ſhould not, perhaps be made 
till aſter Angelo's ſpeech to the provoſt, who had only announced 
a lady, and ſeems to be detained as a witneſs to the purity of the 
deputy's converſation with her. His exit may be fixed with that of 
Lucio and Iſabella, He cannot remain longer, and there is no re- 
fon to think he un before, REMAR Kbe 
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For which I would not plead, but that I muſt ; 
For which I muſt not plead, but that I am* 
At war, *twixt will, and will not. 

Ang. Well; the matter? 

Jab. 1 have 2 brother is enden d to die: 
1 do beſeech you, let it be his fault, | 
And not my brother. 

Prov. Heaven give thee moving graces ! 

Ang. Condemn the fault, and not the actor of it! 
Why, every fault's condemn'd, ere it be done: 
Mine were the very cypher of a function, 

To find the faults, whoſe fine n in record, 
And let go by the actor. 

Jab. O juſt, but ſevere law! 

J had a brother then. — Heaven keep your honour! 

Lucio. [To Jab. ] Giv't not 0 er ſo: to him again, 
intreat him; 

Kneel down before him, hang upon his gown; 
Fou are are too cold: it you ſhould need a pin, 


You could not with more tame a tongue deſire it: 
To him I ſay. 


Tab. Muſt he needs die? 2 
Ang. Maiden, no remedy. 
Jab. Yes; 1 do think that you A pardon 
him, 
And neither heaven, u nor man, grieve at the mere. 
Ang. I will not dot. 


Jab. But can you, if you wouldꝰ 
Ang. Look, what I will not, that I can not do. 


Jab. But might you Wh, and do the world no 
wrong, Dy 


For which 1 muſt not plead, but that 7. am 
At war, 'twwixt will, and will not.] | 
This is obſcure ; perhaps it may be mended by reading: 
For which, I muſt now plead; but yet 8 
At war, tabiæt will, and will not. F 
Yet and yt are almoſt undiſtinguiſhable in a manuſcript, Yet no 
alteration 1s neceſſary, fince the nn is not unintelligible as it 
now ſtands, JoansoN. | 


5 To fndthe faults.] Theold copy ret6—To ff n | 
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If ſo your heart were touched with that remorſe * 
As mine is to him? | 
Ang. He's ſentenc'd; tis too late, 
Lucio. You are too cold. [To Iſabel. 
Tab. Too late? why, no; I, that do ſpeak a word, 
May call it back again: Well believe this, 
No ceremony that to great ones longs, 
Not the king's crown, nor the deputed ſword, 
The marſhal's truncheon, nor the judge's robe, 
Become them with one half ſo good a as 
As mercy does. 
If he had been as you, and you as he, 
You would have ſlipt, like him; but he, like you, 
Would not have been ſo ſtern. 

Ang. Pray you, begone. | 

Jab. I would to heaven I had your potency, 
And you were Iſabel! ſhould it then be thus? 
No; I would tell what 'twere to be a judge, 
And what a priſoner. 
'  Lacio, L Afide.] Ay, touch Rim: there's the vein. 
Ang. Your brother is a forfeit of the law, DO © 
And you but waſte your words. 
Jab. Alas! alas! _ 
Why all the ſouls that were, were forfeit once * . 
And He that might the vantage beſt have took, 
Found out the remedy: How would you be, 
If he, which is the top of judgment, ſhould 
But judge you, as you are? Oh, think on that, 


4 —— touch'd with that et ] Remarf in this place, as in 
many others, is pic. 

So in the 5th act 75 this play: _ 

« My fiſterly remorſe confutes my honour, 
And I did yield to him.” 

Again, 3 in Heywood's Iron Age, 1632: 
& The gran image of a wretched creature, 

| % His ſpeeches beg remorſe. 

See Othello, Act III. STEVENS. | 
_ all the ſouls that were, ] This is falſe divinity, We 
ſhould read, are, Wan BURTON. + * 

ht And 
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And mercy then will breathe within FOUL lips, 
Like man new made“. 
Ang Be you content, fair mald ; 
It is the law, not I, condemns your brother: 
Were he my kinſman, brother, or my ſon, 


It ſhould be thus with him ;—he muſt die to-morrow, 


Jab. To-morrow ? Oh, that's ſudden! Spare him, 
ſpare him; 


He' s not prepar'd for death! Even for our Liichons 
We kill the fowl, of ſeaſon ; ſhall we ſerve heaven 
With leſs reſpect than we do miniſter 


To our groſs ſelves? Good, good my lord, bethink you: E 
Who 1s it that hath died for this offence ? 


There's many have committed! it. 
Lucio. Ay, well ſaid: 
Ang. The law hath not been dead though thath flepr * 
By ok many had not dar'd to do that evil, | 
If the firſt man that did the edict infringe”, 
Had anfwer'd for his deed : now, tis awake; 
Takes note of what is done; and, like a prophet *, . 


6 And mercy then auill breathe within your lips, 
Like man new make. | 
This is a fine thought, and finely expreſſed, The meaning is, 
that mercy «vill add ſuch a grace to your perſon, that you qwill ap- 
Pear as amiable as a man come freſh out of the hands of his Creator. 
WARBURTON, 

I rather think the meaning is, You will then change the ſeverity 
of your preſent character: In familiar ſpeech, You would be quite 
another man. Jonns0n. 

7 If the firfl man, &c.] The word man has been fupplicd by 
the modern editors. I would rather read, 

1f he, the firſt, &c. Trawmr r. 
ile a prophet, 

Looks in a glaſs ———— 

This alludes to the a opperies of the beril, much uſed at has time 
by cheats and fortune-tellers to predict by. WARBURTON; _ 

The beril, which is a kind of cryſtal, bath a weak tincture of red 
In it. Among other tricks of aſtrologers, the diſcovery of paſt or 
tuture events was ſuppoſed to be the conſequence of looking into 


it. See Aubrey s Wiſcellanies 165. ed. 1721. Epirox. 
See Macbeth, Act IV 30 vo c 


So again in Vittoria E 1612 2. 13 
How long have I beheld the devil in chrylal * STEEVENS. 
r Looks 


1 
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Looks in a glaſs that ſhews what future evils, 
(Either now?, or by remiſſneſs new-conceiv'd, 
And ſo in progreſs to be hatch'd and born) 
Are now to have no ſucceſſive degrees, 
But, ere they live, to end". 
 Jjab. Yet ſhew ſome pity *. 
Ang. I ſhew it moſt of all, when 1 ſhew juſtice ; 
For then I pity thoſe I do not know, 
Which a diſmiſs'd offence would after gall ; 
And do him right, that, anſwering one foul wrong, : 
Lives not to act another. Be fatisty'd ; 
Your brother dies to-morrow ; be content. 
Iſab. So you muſt be the firſt, that gives this ſen- 
tene | 
And he, that ſuffers : Oh, it is excellent . 


To have a giant's ftrength ; but 1 it is tyrannous, 
To uſe it like a giant. 


9 Either now—] Thus the ot copy. Modern Editors al 

——0r cv STEEVENS- | 
hut ere, they live, to end.] This is very e ſubſtituted 

by fir Thomas Hanne, for, 

DP But here they Iive—— Jonvsox. 

But here they live to end. 1 80 the wy copy. Is it not probable 1 
that the author wrote: | 
But here they live to end. c 

The prophecy is not, that future evils ſhould ond ere or before 


they are born; or in other words, that there ſhould be no more 


evil in the world ; (as Sir T. Hanmer by his alteration ſeems to 
have underſtood it) but, that they ſhould end abhere they began; 
j. e. with the criminal, who being puniſhed for his firſt oftence, 
could not proceed by ſucesſſ ve degrees in 1 wickedneſs, nor excite 
others, by his impunity, to vice. | 

So, in the next ſpeech : 

And do him right, that anſw' ring this foul wrong, 
Lives not to act another,” 7 

It is more likely that a letter ſhould have been omitted at the l 
op; than that one ſhould have been added. Marovs, | 
ſheww Some pity. ty 
Ang. I. fhew it moſt of all, 805 T fhew juftice ; „ 

„ For chew £ pity thoſe I do not low; > bby 5 
This was one of Hale's memorials. When 7 find myſelf ſwayed "8 
met 3 — let me remember, that there is 4 my ikewiſe due to the coun bo 

JonxNsos. 
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Lucio. That's well ſaid: | 

Jab. Could great men thunder 
As Jove himſelf does, Jove would ne er be quiet, 
For every pelting?, petty officer, 
Would uſe his heaven for thunder; - nothing but 
thunder; 
Metciful heaven! 
Thou rather with hy arp 2 aud Cphurgts bolt 
Split'ſt the unwedgeable and gnarled oak“, 
Ti han the ſoft myrtle : O, but man 115 man, 
(Dreſt in a little brief authority; KY 
Moſt ignorant of what he's moſt aſſur 1 
His glaſſy eſſence) ike an angry ape, 
Plays ſuch fantaſtic tricks before high heaven, 
As make the angels weep* ;\who; with our ſpleens, 
| Would all themſelves laugh mortal, | 5 5 

ee Lucio: 


ts i. e. ; paltry 
This word I meet with in Mother Bombie, 1594: 
Vill not ſhrink the city for a pelt ing ja ade,” 


| PEEVENS. | 
Again, in The © Two Noble e 16345 
Thou bring'ſt ſuch pelting ſcurvy news ante 
ce Thou art not worthy life.“ MALONE. 


4 gnarled oaks] Gnarre is the old Feahith "ard for a 2 


ee | | 
So in Antonio's Revenge; .. 1602: 23 
Till by degrees the tou ch a rarh took. 
„Be 717 0 40 Ke | | 9 
Again, Chaucer's Knight's Tale, late edit, Vs 1979: Ee 
With knotty, #narry barrein trees old. ” 8 
s As make the angels Weep ; — The notion of angels weeping 
for the fins of men 1s rabbinical. — Ob peccatum fAlentes angelos indu- 
cuut Hebræorum magifiri.—Grotius ad Lucam. Waszun ron. 
152778 dh, with our ſpleens, | 
Would all themſzls ves laugh mortal]. % 
| Mr. Theobald ſays the meaning of this is, that 17 they were eu- 
dowed with our ſpleens and periſhable organs, they would laugh them- 
ſelves out of immortality ; which amounts to this; that if they were 
mortal, they would not be immortal. Shakſpeare meant no ſuch 
nonſenſe. By. ſpleens, he meant that peculiar turn of the human 
mind, that always. inclines it to a ſpiteful, unſeaſonable mirth. 
Had the "RO that, ſays * . would laugh them- 
| ſelves 
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Lucio. Oh, to him, to him, wench; he will re- 

lent ; 
He' s coming: I perceiv't. 

Prov. Pray heaven ſhe win him! 

Iſab. We cannot weigh our brother with ourſelf 77 
Great men may jeſt with ſaints : 'tis wit in them; ; 
But, in the leſs, foul profanation. : 

Lucio. Thowrt in the right, girl; more 0 that. 

J/ab. That in the captain's but a cholerick word, 
Which in the ſoldier | 19 flat blaſphemy. 

Lucio. Art advis'd o that? more on't. 

Ang. Why do you put theſe fayings upon me? 

I/ab. Becauſe authority, though it err like others, 
Hath yet a kind of medicine 1 in itſelf, © 
That ſkins the vice o' the top: Go to your boſom ; 
Knock there; and aſk your heart, what it doth know 
That's like my brother's fault: if it confeſs 
A natural guiltineſs ſuch as is his, 


ſelves out of their immortality, by indulging a piſton which does 
not deſerve that prerogative, The ancients 3 that immo- 
derate ä was cauſed by che bigneſs of the _ 
ARBURTON. 
7 ii cannot 0 our brother with yourſelf: ] In former edi- 
tions, | 
We cannit weigh our brother wvith ourſelf : 
Why not ? Though this ſhould be the reading of all the copies, *tis 
as plain as light, it is not the author's meaning. Iſabella would 
ſay, there is fo great a diſproportion in quality betwixt lord An- 
gelo and her brother, that their actions can bear no compariſon, or 
equality, together: but her brother's crimes would be aggravated, 
Angelo's frailties extenuated, from the difference of their oegrees 
and ſtate of life. WazBuURTON. 

Ihe old reading is right. Ve mortals, proud aid fooliſh, cannot 
prevail on our paſſſons to weigh or compare our brother, a being of 
like nature and like frailty, auith ourfelf, We have different 
names and different judgments for the ſame faults committed by 

perſons of different condition. JonnsoN. 

The reading of the old copy is confirmed by a paſſage in Act V. 
5 If he had ſo offended, 

« He would 1555 we igh'd thy brother by himſelf, | 

And not have cut him off. apts Maons. 


Let 


„ 
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Let it not ſound a thought upon your tongue 
Againſt my brother's lite. 

Ang. | Aſide.) She ſpeaks, and 'tis 
Such ſenſe, that my ſenſe breeds with it 5, [o Iſab. ] 
Fare you well. 

Jſab. Gentle, my lord, turn back. 
Ang. Iwill bethink me Come again to-morrow. 
Tab. Hark, how T'll vribe W Good my lord, 

turn back. | 

Ang. How! bribe me? 

Lab. Ay, with ſuch gifts, that heaven ſhall ſhare | 
with you. | 
Lucio. You had marr'd all elſe. 

Jab. Not with fond ſhekels? of the reſted gold *, 5 
Or ſtones, whoſc rates are either rich, or poor, 
As fancy values them: but with true prayers, 
That ſhall be up at heaven, and enter there, | 
Ere ſup riſe ; prayers From preſerved fouls *, 

From 


10 7 bat my ſenſe breeds with 1 Thus all the folios. Some 
later editor has changed breeds to bleeds, and Dr. Warburton 


blames poor Mr. Theobald for recalling the old word, which yet 


is certainly right, My ſenſe breeds with ber ſenſe, that i is, new 
thoughts are ſtirring in my mind, new conceptions are hatched, in 
my imagination, So we ſay to brood over thought. Jonxson. | 

Sir I. Davenant's alteration tavours the ſenſe of the old read- 


ing: 


= She ſpeaks ſuch ſenſe 
As with ; my reaſon breeds ſuch images 
As ſbe has excellently form'd.— STEzvans. 
fond ſhekels) Fond, means very frequently in our 
BO 3 It ſignifies in this place valued or prized by folly. 
OTEEVENS. 

1 ———teſted gold,] i. e. atteſted, or marked with the ſtand- 
ard ſtamp, 5 5 5 
Rather cupelled, brought to the teft, refined. Jonxzon. 

All gold that is fed is not marked with the ſtandard ſtamp. 
The verb has a different ſenſe, and means tried by the cuppel, 
which is called by the refiners a.ze/f. Vide Harris's Lex. Tech. 
Voce CurrELL. Sir ]. HAwWwrIxs. 

2 preſerved ſouli,] i. e. preſerved from the corruption 
of the world. The 3 is taken from fruits preſerred in 
fugar, WARSURTON, | 


% 


1 2 
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From faſting maids, whoſe minds are dedicate 


To nothing temporal. | 
Ang. Well; come to me to-morrow. 


Lucio. Go to; tis well; | Aſide 10 Yabel.] away. 


Jab. Heaven keep your honour ſafe ! 
Ang. Amen: 


For I am that way going to rempration, [ Afide, 


Where prayers crols ?.. 

Iſab. At what hour to-morrow 

Shall I attend your lortlſhip ? 

Ang. At any time forenoon. 

Jab. Save Jour honour ! (Ex, Lucio and Jibell 


80 ; in The Amorous 7 ar, 1648: 
Vou do not reckon us ' mongſt marmalade, 
Quinces and apricots? or take us for 
Ladies preſerved?” STEEVENS, 
| 3. { am that way going to temptation, 
Where prayers crols. ] : 
Which way Angelo is going to temptation, we beyin to perceive 
but how prayers craſs that way, or croſs each other, at that way, 
more than any other, I do not underſtand, 
Iſabella prays that his honour may be ſafe, meaning only togive 


him his title: his! imagination is caught by the word honour : he 


feels that his honour is in er, and therefore, I deli, an- 
ſwers thus: 

I am that way going to temptation, 

Which your prayers croſs. 


That is, I am tempted to loſe that honour of which n im- 


loreſt the preſervation, The temptation under which I labour 
is that which thou haſt unknowingly thwarted with thy prayer, 
He uſes the ſame mode of language a few lines lower. Iſabella, 
parting, fays: _ a 
Save your. Honour. 3 
Angelo catches the word — Save it / | what? 
From thee 3 even from thy virtue Jonxsox. 


The beſt method of illuſtrating this paſſage will be to quote a | 


ſimilar one from the Merchant of Venice. Act III. ſc. 1. 
| Sal. I would it might prove the end of his loffes! 


Sola. Let me ſay Amen betimes, leſt the.  dewil croſs - 


thy prayer.” 


For the ſame reaſon Angelo ſeems to ſay Amen to Iſabella's | 
PIs but, to make the expreſſion clear, we ſhould ML per- 


pol here prayers arg crefe. 1 YRW BITTe 


dog. , 
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Ang. From thee; even from thy virtue 
What's this? what's this? Is this her fault, or mine? 


The tempter, or the tempted, who fins moſt? Ha! 
Not ſhe ; nor doth ſhe tempt : but it is 1, 


That lying, by the violet, in the ſun, 

Do, as the carrion does, not as the flower, 
Corrupt with virtuous ſeaſon. Can it be, 
That modeſty may more betray our ſenſe 


Than woman's lightneſs? having waſte ground 
enough, 25 


Shall we deſire to raze the ſanctuary, 

And pitch our evils there *? Oh, fie, fie, fie ! 
What doſt thou ? or what art thou, Angelo ? 
Doſt thou deſire her foully, for thoſe things 
That make her good? Oh, let her brother live: 


Thieves for their robbery have e 
4 it 1 J, 1 
That hin, by the wiolet, in the ſun, Ke. ] | 
I am not corrupted by hen, but by my own heart, which « excites 
foul defires under the fame beni 4 influences that exalt her pu- 
rity, as the carrion grows putrid by thoſe beams which increaſe 
the kane of the violet. Jonxson- 
”, Can 7 be, | | 

| That modeſty may more betray our fuſe 

Than aboman's lightneſs ?] 
So in Promos and Caſſundra, 1578; 

Ido proteſt her modeſt wordes bath wrought in me a maze, 

Though ſhe be faire, ſhe is not deackt with gariſh ſheyes for 

„% gaze, | 
Hir OO. 2h lures, her lookes cut off fond ſuits with chaſt 
is diſdain, . 
O God, I feele a ſodaine change, that doth my freedome 
98 chayne. | 
« What didſt thou fay ? fie, Promos fie, &. STEEVENS. 
6 And pitch our evils there ?] So in K. Henry VIII. 

, Nor build their evils on the graves of great men. 
Neither of theſe paſſages appear to contain a very elegant allu- 
ſion. STEEVENS. 1 

_ Evils, inthe preſent inſtance, undoubtedly,ſtands for forice. Dr, 
Farmer aſſures me he has ſeen the word ęwil uſed i in this ſenſe by our 
ancient writers; and 1 it appears from Harrington's Metamorphoſis of 
Ajax, &c. that privies were originally ſo ill- contrived, even in 
royal palaces, as to deſerve the title of evils or nuiſances. 


1 85 When 
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When judges ſteal themſelves. What? do!] love her, 
That T deſire to hear her ſpeak again, 

And feaſt upon her eyes? what is't I dream on ? 
Oh, cunning enemy, that, to catch a ſaint, 
With ſaints doſt bait thy hook ! moſt dangerous 
Is that temptation, that doth goad us on | 
To fin in loving virtue,: never could the ſtrumpet, 
With all her double vigour, art and nature, 
Once ſtir my temper ; but this virtuous maid | 
Subdues me quite: —Ever, till now, 


When men were fond, 1 ſmil'd and wanders "I: A 
Exit, 


SCENE: I. 
of Priſon.” 


Enter Duke, Pabited like a Friar, and Proveft 


Duke. Hail to you, provoſt ! ſo, I think, you are, 

Prov. I am the Peg rer: What's | your will, good 
friar ? 

Duke. Bound by my bent and my bleſs'd order, 

I come to viſit the afflicted ſpirits * 

Here in the priſon ; do me the common right 


Io let me ſee them; and to make me know 


The nature of their crimes, that I may miniſter 
To them accordingly. 
Prov, I would do more than that, if more were 
needtul, 


4 wed ſmil'd and wonder d how. ] As a day muſt now inter- 

vene between this conference of Iſabella with Angelo, and the 
next, the act might more properly end here; and dure, in my 

1 it was ended by the poet. JIoNsOx. 
* I come to viſit the afflifted ſpirits 

Here ix the priſon] — _ | 

This is a ſcriptural expreſſion, very ſuitable to the grave ck. 
racter which the Duke aſſumes, By which alſo he went and 

Fe hs unto the 80 8 5 in une, 1 Pet. iii. 19. e 


Fu 
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Enter Juliet. | 


Look, here comes one; a gentlewoman of mine, 
Who falling in the flaws of her own youth ?, 
Hath bliſter'd her report: She is with child; 

And he that got it, ſentenc'd: a young man 
More fit to do another ſuch offence, 8 
Than die for this. e £ 

Duke. When muſt he die? 5 | 
Prov. As I do think, to-morrow.— | 
I have provided for you; ſtay a ole [7 0 Juliet. 
And you ſhall be conducted. 
Duke. Repent you, fair one; of the fin you carry ? 2 
Juliet. I do; and bear the ſhame moſt patiently, 
Duke, I'll teach you how you ſhall. N your. 
5 conſeience, 


9. Who falling in the flaws of her own ao, 
Hath bliſter'd her report: 


Who doth not Joes that the integrity of the metaphor 1 8 we 
ſhould read: 


flames of ber or youth ? Wan BURTON. | 
Wbo does not fee that, upon ſuch principles, there 1 is no end 
of correction? JouxsoN,, 
Dr. Johnſon did not know, nor perhaps Dr. Warburton dither. 
that fir W. Davenant reads flames inſtead of flaws in his Law 
againſi Lovers, a play -almolt literally taken from Mea/zre for 
Meaſure, and Much ado about Nothing. FARMER. | 
Shakſpeare has Naming youth in Hamlet, and Greene, in his 
Newer too Late, 1616, ſays—“ he meaſured the flames of youth 
by his own dead cinders.” Bl; ifler'd her report, is disfigur'd her 
fame. Blifler ſeems to have reference ta the: Lebt, mentioned in 
the preceding line. A ſimilar uſe of this word occurs in Hamlet : 
. takes the roſe | 
& From the fair forehead of an innocent love, 
„And ſets a 3/ifer there.” SrkEVENS. 3 

In ſupport of Dr, Warburton's emendation, it ſhould be remem- | 
bered, that Zaxwes (for ſo it was anciently ſpelled) and Aang. differ 
only by a letter that is very frequently miſtaken at the preſs. 
The ſame miſtake is found in the Comedy of Errors, Act V. ſc. 1. 
edit, 1623: —“ She never reprehended him but vildly ;'* — in- 
ſtead of mildly. Again in this play of Meaſure for Meaſure, 
Ac V. Ne. 1. th 1623; 25 1 we your . Fi inſtead of me, 
3 | Mariont. 


And 


r 


r * — — — rr — — 
* o 
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And try your penitence, if 1 it be ſound | 


Or hollowly put on. 


Juliet. I'll gladly learn. 

| Duke. Love you the man that wrong'd you? , 

Juliet. Yes, as I love the woman that wrong'd 
him. 


Duke, So then, it ſeems, your moſt offenceful act 


Was mutually committed? 


Juliet. Mutually. 
Duke. Then was your fin of heavier kind than his. 
Juliet. 1 do confeſs it, and repent it, father. 
Dake. Tis meet fo daughter: But leſt you do 
repent ', 
As that the fin hath brought you to this ſhame, — 
Which ſorrow 18 always towards Aanelden, not 
heaven; 
Shewing, we would not ſpare heaven *, as we love it, 
But as we ſtand in fear, — | 
Fuliet. 1 do repent me, as it is an evil; 


And take the ſhame with joy. 


Duke, There reft 3. 
Your partner, as I hear, muſt die to-morrow, 


3 left you do repent, ] Thus the old copy. The mo- 


dern editors, led by Mr, Pope, read: 


But repent you not. 
But leſt you do repent is only a kind of negative imperative 


Me te peniteat,—and means, repent not on this account, 


STEEVENS. 
I think that a line at leaſt is wanting after the firſt of the Duke's 


ſpeech. It would be preſumptuous to attempt to replace the 
words; but the ſenſe, I am perſuaded, is eafily recoverable out 


of Julict's anſwer, I ſuppoſe, his advice, in ſubſtance, to have 
been nearly this. © Take care, Jeff you repent [not ſo much of 
your fault, as it is an evil,] as that the fin hath brought you to, 
this ſhame,” Accordingly, TOE 8 auler 18 e to thy 
point : 

do repent me, as it is an evil, 

And takt the ſhame with joy.” Tyzwn ITT. 

2 Shewing we'd not ſpare heaven,] The Wagen editors had 

changed this word into /eef,  STEEVENS. ; 


3 There tk ] Koop yourſelf 1 in this n Jonson. 


And 
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And I am going with inſtruction to him: | 
Grace go with you! benedicite. Exit. 
Juliet. Muſt die to-morrow ! Oh, injurious love !, 
That reſpites me a life, whoſe very comfort 
Is ſtill a dying horror 55 10 
Prov, Tis pity of him. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 


Angelo's Houſe. 
FFPVJVVVVVT et n 
Ang. When I would pray and think, I think and 

; pray -- „„ . 
To ſeveral ſubjects: heaven hath my empty words; 
Whilſt my intention ®, hearing not my tongue, 
d Anchors 


4 — Oh, injurious love,] Her execution was reſpited on ac- 
count of her pregnancy, the effects of her love: therefore ſhe calls 
it injurious; not that it brought her to ſhame, but that it hindered 
her freeing herſelf from it, Is not this all very natural? yet the 
Oxford editor changes it to 7njurious law, Jon RS. | 

I know not what circumſtance in this play can authorize a ſup 

ofition that Juliet was reſpited on account of her pregnancy; as 
5 bo life was in no danger from the law, the ſeverity of which 
was exerted only on the ſeducer. I ſuppoſe ſhe means that a pa- 
rent's love for the child ſhe bears is injurious, becauſe it makes 
her careful'of her life in her preſent ſhameful condition. DE: 

Mr. Tollet explains the paſſage thus. ** Oh, love, that is in- 
jurious in expediting Claudio's death, and that reſpites me a life, 
which is a burthen to me worſe than death!” STEEVE VTS. 

5 Enter Angelo.) Promos, in the play already quoted, has like- 
wiſe a ſoliloquy previous to the ſecond appearance of Caſſandra. 
It begins thus: 
| „Do what I can, no reaſon cooles deſire, 

«© The more | ſtrive my fond aftectes to tame, 
„„The hotter (oh) I feele a burning fire © 
& Within my breaſt vaine thoughts to forge and frame, &c.“ 
5 | awd Ig SN 2 Go METCIRNG 
„ IWhilſt my intention, — ]. Nothing can be either plainer or 
exacter than this expreſſion. But the old blundering folio having 
it, invention, this was enough for Mr, Theobald to prefer autho- 
fity to ſenſe, WarBURTON, e 


Intention 


: ſonnet : : 


N Heaven | is in my mouth,] The old copy reads 


* | 75 , 5 
6o MEASURE rox MEASURE. * 


Anchors on Ifabel : Heaven is in my mouth”, 


As if I did but only chew its name ; 


And in my heart, the ſtrong and ſwelling evil 

Of my conception : The ſtate, whereon I ſtudied, 

Is like a good thing, being often read, 

Grown fear'd and tedious ©; yea, my gravity, 

Wherein (let no man hear me) I take pride, 

Could I, with boot ” Change for an idle 12 
Which 


* 


Intention (if it by the true oading) has, in this ras more 
than its common meaning. It hignifies eagerneſs of deſire, 


So in the Merry Vive: 


cc 


courſe o'er my exteriors, with ſuch grecdineſs of 7 in- 
tention.” 
By invention, however, I believe che e poet means 33 5 
STEEVEBNS. 
7 bilft my intention, 833 not my tongue, 
Anchors on Habel:] We have the ſame ſingular expreſſ.on 
in Antony and Cleopatra : 
„There would he anchor his aſpect, and die 
„With looking on his life.“ | 
Invention is uſed by our author for imagination in his 1034 


de 4 face N 
Sa That overgoes my blunt invention quite.“ 


Again in King Henry V. 


O, for a Muſe of fire, that woold aſcend 
5 IE The brighteſt heaven of invention: 
Invention is the reading of both the firſt and ſecond: folio. 
| MALONE. 


Heaven in my mouth, 
i, e. heaven being in my mouth, 
I do not ſee any need of change. | MatoNE. 
s Grown fear'd and tedious ; ] We ſhould read ſear ed: 


i. e. old. So Shakſpeare uſes in the ſtar, to ſignify old age. 


WARBURTON. 
I think fear'd may fland. What we go to with reluctance may 


be ſaid to be ard. Jonxsox. 


9 


with boot,] Boot is profit, advantage, gain. 92 in 


M. Hie trapfiation of the Andria of Terence, 1588: „ .You 


obtained this at my nd ad , went' about it While there was 


any boot,” PLES 


Wo”; Again, 


6 i. 
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Which the air beats for vain. Oh place? oh form '!. 


How often doſt thou with thy * caſe, thy habit, 
unn awe from fools, and tie the wiſer fouls * 


To 
Again, in The Pinner of Wakefield, 1599: 
- <4 Then liſt to me: Saint Andrew be my boot, 
But Il] raze thy caſtle to the very ground,” 
1 


STEEVE NS 


change for an idle abe ONE 
Which the air beats for vain. Oh place! Oh Now! &.] 
There is, I believe, no inſtance in Sbakſpeare or any other 
author, of “ for vain” being uſed for ** in vain,” Beſides ; has 
the air or wind 1% effect on a feather than on twenty other things? 
or rather is not the reverſe of this the truth? An idle plume aſ- 
ſuredly is not that „ ever-fixed mark,” of which our author - 
ſpeaks elſewhere, << that looks on tempeſts, and is never ſhaken,” 
The old copy has vaine, in which Way a wane or weather-cock 
was formerly ſpelt. [See Minſbieu's PI. 1617, in verb.—$0 
alſo, in Love's Labour Loft, Act IV. Sc. 1. edit. 1623. What 
waine? what weathercock ?J” . I would therefore read wane, —L 
would exchange my gravity, ſays Angelo, for an idle feather, 
which being driven along by the wind ſerves, to the e 
for a vane or weather- cock. So, in The Winter's Tale- | 
: A am a feather for each wind that blows. ?? - 
And i in The Merchant of Venice we meet a kindred thought: 5 
„ ſhould be ſtill 475 
Plucking the gra/s, to know where fits the avind.” 
The omiflion of the article is certainly aukward, but not with- 
out example. Thus, in X. Lear: 
| Fot queſtriſts after him meet him at gate. 
Again, in Coriolanus; Go, ſee him out at gates.“ 
Again, in Tits Andronicus: 4 Aſcend, fair queen, Pantheon. 
Again, in the Winter's Tale; © Pray heartily, he be at palace! a 
Again, in Cymbeline: 
e can take no greater wound, 
Nr tent, to bottom, that.“ 
The author, however, might have written | 
„ an idle plume, 
Which the air beats for vane o the place,—Oh fa 
How often doſt thou” - & M. | 
The pronoun %, referring to only one antecedent, appears 
to me ſtrongly to ſupport ſuch a regulation. MaLo E. i 
* —caſe,-] For outſide; garb; external ſhew. Jonxsox. 
3 Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wiſer ſouls. 
© To thy falſe ſeeming ? | 
Here Shakſpeare judiciouſly diſtinguiſhes the different FREE | 
of high place pO different minds: Fools are trighted, _ 
wiſe. 


62 MEASURE FOR MEASURE, 
f To thy falſe ſeeming' 2. Blood, thou art but blood: 


Let's write good angel on the devil's horn 5, 
Tis not the devil's creſt, 


TI 8) : ee : 3 „ 4 8 
S A ee ae EP 
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Enter 


wiſe men are allured. Thoſe who cannot 4 but 15 the eye, 
. are eaſily awed by ſplendour; thoſe who conſider men as well as 
\ conditions, are eaſily perſuaded to love the appearance of virtue 
dignified with power. JoHNSso W. 

Blood, thou art but blood] But has bits dees by 
FOE of the modern editors. It is not in either the 1 or 2d Fo. 
MaLons, | 


F: 7 18 GE et 5 1 8 » 
TS OB en I, 


FTT 


5 Let's writ good angel on the devil's ber, 
'Trs not the devil's creſe. | | 
1. e. Let the moſt wicked thing have but a virtuous pretenee, and 
it ſhall paſs for i innocent. This was his. concluſion trom his pre- 
PRE words : 


— 0 rm 1 
How often doft thou with thy caſe, thy baking 
Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wiſer ſouls 
| To thy falſe ſeeming ? 
But the Oxford editor makes bim conclude juft counter to > bis 
own premiſes ; by altering it to, 
Tis not the devil's creſt? 
So that, according to this alteration, the N ſtands thus. 
Falſe ſeeming wrenches awe from fools, and deceives the mes 

Therefore, Let us but: aurite good angel on the devil's horny (i. es 
give him the appearance of an angel ;) and what then? 1˙ not 

the devil's creft ? (i. e. he ſhall be eſteemed a devil.) 

WArBURTON. 
I am aun inclined to the opinion of the Oxford editor. Angelo, 
reflecting on the difference between his ſeeming character, and 
his real diſpoſition, obſerves, that he could change his gravity for 

a plume. He then digreſſes into an apoſtrophe, O dignity, how 
doſt thou impoſe upun the world! then returning to himſelf, Blood 

" fays he, thou art but blood, however concealed with appearances 
and decorations. Title and character do not alter nature, which 
is ſtill corrupt, however dighified ; 

leis aurite good angel on the devil's horn; 
IL't not ?—or rather Ji, yet the deuil's creſt; 

It may however be underſtood; according to Dr. Warburtoh s 
as ho Frag O place, how doſt thou impoſe upon the world by 
falſe appearances : ſo much, that if we <vrite good angel on the 
2 horn, tis not taken any longer to be the devil's creft. In this 

_ - 
” | Blood, thou art but blood! 
is an interjeted abelenation. Jonxsox. 
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but the 
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Enter Servant, 


How now, who's there? 
Serv. One Iſabel, a ſiſter, defires acceſs to you. 
Ang. Teach her the way. | Solus.] Oh heavens! 
Why does my blood thus muſter to my heart *, 


Making both it unable for itſelf, 


And diſpoſſeſſing all my other parts 


Of neceſſary fitneſs ? 


So play the fooliſh throngs with one that ſwoons ; 


Come all to help him, and ſo ſtop the air 
By which he ſhould revive: and oven ſo 
The general, ſubject to to a well-wiſh'd king 5 


Qui 


"Tis yet the devil's creſt, 
&« A nettle ſtanding among myrtles doth rotwithſtanding retain 
the name of a nettle.”, STeEEVvEns. 
6 to my heart.] Of this f peech there is no other trace in 
Promos and Caſſandra, than the following: 
5 Tn hope and dreade, at once my. harte doth tuch.” 
STEEVENSs 
7 The go "ral  ſubjeAs 70 4 auc laæuiſbod ting, 80 the later editions: 
d copies read: 05 
The general ſubject to a ; evell=wiſh'd king. 

The general ſubject ſeems a harſh expreſſion, "ut general [abjes 
has no ſenſe at all, and general was, in our authour's time, a word 
for people, ſo that the general 1s the people, or multitude, ſubje# to 
a king. So in Hamlet : © The play pleaſed not the million: : was 
caviare to the general,” Jonnson. _ 

Mr. Malone obſerves, that the uſe of this phraſe « ze gene- 
ral for the people, continued ſo late as to the time of lord 
Clarendon, —“ as rather to be conſented to, than that tbe general 
ſhould ſuffer.” Clar. Hiſt. B. v. p. 530, 8vo Edit, I therefore 


| adhere to the old reading, with only a ſlight change i in the 19825 


tuation. 
The general, ſubject to a well-wiſh'd kings 
Quit, &c. | 3 
. e. the generality who are e ſubjecke, Ne. | 
Twice in Hamlet our authot. uſes ſubjed for Kadi 6 
. 89 nightly toils the > ſubject of the land, " act J. 6 bk 


Again, act I, ſc. 2.2 


The lifts and full proportions, all are. made 
„Out of his . Fe FI | og aca Tone I 
A WC 4 3 The a 
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Quit their own part, and in obſequious fondneſs 


Crowd to his preſence, where their untaught love 
Muſt needs appear offence. 


Ent er Iſabella: 


How now, fair maid ? 
Jab. Jam come to know your vledfiure' 3 


4 1 2 at = A . n N 3 8 » WIT E300 WE 2 1 Vie <Y * CI, *F, — 66 inet io y 
22 Rs PE TR EEE 


Aog, That you might know it, would much better 
pleaſe me, 
T hah to demand what tis. Your brother cannot 
live. 
: Jab. Even fo Heaven keep your honour ! 


[Going 


The general ſubject er may mean the Jes i in 2 
So in A, you like it: act II. fe. 77 
6 Wouldſt thou diſgorge into the gneral « voor dl. 5 
 STEEVENS. 
So the Jake bad before (act I. teen 4.) expreſſed his diſlike of 
pore applauſe | 
I'll privily away. I love the people, | 
„But do not like to ſtage me to their eyes. 
„Though it do well, I do not reliſh well 
«© Their loud applauſe and ares vehement: 
% Nor do ] think the man of fate Adee, 
That does affect it.. — 
T cannot help thinking that Shakſpeare, in ; theſe two paſſiges 
intended to flatter that unkingly\weakneſs of James the Fir which 
made him ſo impatient of the crowds that flocked to ſee him , eſpe- 
cially upon his firſt coming, that, as ſome of 6ur hiſtorians ſay, 

he reſtrained them by a proclamation, Sir Symonds D'Ewes, in 
his Memoirs of his own Life *, has a remarkable paſſage with 
regard to this humour of James. After taking notice, that the 
king going to parliament, on the zoth of January, 1620-1, „ ſpake 
lovingly to the people, and fard God bleſs ye, God bleſs ye; 

he adds theſe words, © contrary to his former haſty and paſſionate 
cuſtom, which often, in his ſudden diſtemper, would bid a pox or 
a plague on ſuch as flocked to fee him.“ Tyrwatrr. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt's judicious remark might find ſupport, if it | 
needed any, from the following paſſage in a True Narration of the 
Entertainment of his Royall Majeftie, from the Time of his Departure 
from Edinorogh, till his receiving in London, &c. &c. 1693, 
<4 —he was faine to publiſh an inhibition againſt the inordinats 
and dayly acceſſe of peoples comming,“ &c. STEEVENS. | | 
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Ang Yet may he live a while; and, it may be, 
As long as you, or I: Yet he muſt die, 

Iſab, Under your ſentence ? 

Ang. Yes. 

Iſab. When, I beſeech you chat in his reprieve, 
Longer, or ſhorter, he may be ſo fitted, 
That his ſoul ficken not. FE 

Ang. Ha! Fie, theſe filthy vices 1 Ir were as as good 
To pardon him, that hath from nature ſtolen 
A man already made, as to remit 
Their ſawey * ſweetneſs, that do coin heayen's image 
In ſtamps that are forbid : tis all as eaſy * | 
Falſely to take away a life true made 3, +; 


As to put metal in reſtrained means 5 
To make a * one. : 
Lab. 
— ber aue A that do coin beaven? s image 

I ſtamps that are forbid.) We meet with nearly the fame 


words in King Edward III. a tragedy, 1596, certainly prior to 
this play: 


10 And will your ſacred ſelf 

«© Commit high treaſon *gainſt the king of heaven, 

« To ftamp bis image in. forbidden metal? 

Theſe lines are ſpoken by the counteſs of Saliſbury, whoſe 
chaſtity (like Iſabel's) was aſſailed by her ſovereign. MaLoNE. 

2 'tis all as eaſy] Eaſy is here put for light or trifling. 
"Tis, fays he, as light or trifling a crime to Vo ſo, as ſo, & . 
Which the Oxford editor not apprehending, has altered it to; 
for *tis much eaſier to conceive what Shakſpeare ſhould ſay, than 

what he does ſay, So juſt before, the poet ſaid, with his uſual 
licenſe, their ſaucy ſeveetneſs, for ſawwcy indulgence of the afpetites 
And this, forſooth, muſt be changed to /ax ey lewdneſs, though 
the epithet confines wy as it were, to the poet's word.” 
WARBURTON. 

3 Falſely 20 als away a life true made,] Falſely is the fame 
with di/hozeftly, illegally: fo fat It, in che next lines, 18 illegal, il 
legitimate, JOHNSON. 

4 in refrained means, ] In forbidden moulds, I ſuſpe& 
means not to be the Agr word, but I cannot find another, 


Jonnron. | 


1 ſhould ſulped that the has wrote, 
in refirained mints, 


as the alluſion is Kill to coining. Kr W. Davenant « omits the 
' paſſage, SrEEVEXs. 


Wim „ rt” in 


66 MEASURE rox MEASURE. 
Toh. "Tis ſet down ſo in heaven, but not in earth 5. 
Ang. Say you fo? then J ſhall poze you quickly. 


On reading this paſſage, it ſeemed probable to me that Shak- 
ſpeare, having already illuſtrated this thought by an alluſion to 
az wobl not 2 the ſame * a * time; and that 
he wrote 

As to put mettle in reſtrained means. 
On looking into the folio I found my conjecture confirmed, for 
that is the original reading. It 18 likewiſe nn by a  fimilar 
expreſſion | in / imon: 
LL thy father, that poor rag, 
« Put Ruff to ſome ſhe beggar, and compounded thee 
Poor rogue hereditary.” 
Again, in The Winter's Tale: 
As rank as any flax-wench that puts to, 
&« Before her trroth-plight.” 

The ſenſe is clear, and means may ſtand withour alteration.— 
Tis as eaſy wickedly to deprive a nan born in wvedlock of life, as to 
have u lawful commerce with a maid in order to give life to an ille- 
gitimate child, The thought is imply, that murder is as eaſy as 
fornication, and it is as improper to pardon the latter as the for- 


mer. — The words to mate a falſe one—evidently referring to 


life, ſhew that the preceding line 1s to be underſtood 3 in a natu- 
ral and not in a metaphorical ſenſe. 155 
Means, 1 ſuppoſe, is here uſed for medium or „Hes. 
Moulds, however, if the paſſage be corrupt, (which I do not 
believe to be the caſe) is a very likely word to have ſtood here. 
So, i in Coriolanus: | 
„ the honour'd W 
3 Wherein this trunk was fram'd.“ 
Again, in King Richard II. 
— that bed, that womb 
44 That mettle, that ſelf-ſame mould that fationed ws. 
„Made him a man.“ 
Again, in K. Lear: 

Crack Nature's moulds, all germins ſpill at once, 

* That make ingrateful man!”  MaLoONE. 

5 *Tis ſet down ſo in heaven, but not in earth.] I would have ic 
a whether the train of the GiCourle \ oes not rather re- 
quire Iſabel to ſay: 

*Tis ſo ſet down in earth, But not in heaven. 


| When ſhe has ſaid this, Then, ſays Angelo, I. ſhall poxe yon guet a 


Would you, who, for the preſent purpoſe, declare your brother's 


erime to be leſs in the fight of heaven, than the law has made it ; 


would you commit that crime, light as it is, to ſave your brother's 
lite? To this ſhe anſwers, not very plainly in other reading, but 
more appoſitely to that which J propoſe : 


I lad rather give my body, than my foul. Jouvson. 
Which 
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Which had you rather, That the moſt juſt lay 
Now took your brother's lifez or, to redeem him, 


Give up your body to ſuch ſweet uncleanneſs, 


As ſhe that he hath ſtain'd ?. 

Iſab. Sir, believe this, ELLA 
1 had rather give my body than my ſoul. .. 

Ang. I talk not of your ſoul; Our compell'd ſins 
Stand more for number than for accompt. 

Iſab. How ſay you? 

Ang. Nay, I'll not warrant that ; for T can ſpeak 
Againſt the thing 1 ſay. Anſwer to this,— 
I, now the voice of the recorded law, 
Pronounce a ſentence on your brother's life : f 
Might there not be a charity in ſin, 
To fave this brother's life?)? 
I/ab. Pleaſe you to do't, 
Pll take it as a peril to my ſoul, 
It is no fin at all, but charity. 
Ang. Pleas'd you to do't, at the peril of your foul*, 
Were equal poize of fin and charity. : 

I/ab. That I do beg his life, if it be fin, 
Heaven, let me bear it! you granting of my ſuit, 
If that be fin, I'll make it my morn prayer 
To have it added to the faults of mine, 

And nothing of your, anſwer ”, 


| Ang. 
6 Plaas'd : you to dot, at peril, &e.) The reaſoning is thus: An- 


gelo aſks, whether there might nat be a charity in ſin to ſave this 
brither. Iſabella anſwers, that if Angelo auill fave him, ſhe aviil 


Rake ber foul that it were charity, not 2 Angelo replies, that if 


Iſabella would /ave bim at the hazard of her ſoul, it We be not 
indeed no fin, but a fin to which the charity æuould be equivalent. 
Joanso0N, 


7 And nothing of your, anſ: were] I think it ſhould be read, 
And nothing of yours, anſtber. 


You, and e een is yours, be exempt from delt Jounsox, 
And nothing of your anſwer, means, ard make no part of thaje 


for which you ſhall be called to anſiver, SrEEVExs. 


This paſſage would be clear, I think, if it were pointed thus: 
Jo have it added to the faults of mine, 


And nothing of your, antwer. _ 
WITT 3 e 3 . 
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68 MEASURE rox MEASURE, 
Ang. Nay, but hear me: 


'y 


Your ſenſe purſues not mine; either you are ignorant 
Or ſeem ſo, craftily ; and that's not good. 

Iſab. Let me be ignorant, and in nothing good, 
But graciouſly to know I am no better. 

Ang. Thus wiſdom wiſhes to appear moſt bright, 
When it doth tax itſelf ; as theſe black maſks 
* Proclaim an enſhield beauty ten times louder 
Than beauty could diſplayed. - But mark me; + 

40 


So that the ſubſtantive an/er may be underſtood to be joined, 
F! in conſtruction with nine as well as your. The faults of mine an- 
ll; fever are the faults which I am to anfiver for. TyvRwultrT, 

1 Proclaim an enſtield beauty—] An cn/hield beauty is a ſhielded 
| beauty, a beauty covered as with'a ſhield, STEEVENS, 1 

ö — as theſe black maſks 

| | Proclaim an eſbield beauty, &c. Ns 

This ſhould be written enz bell d, or in: ſbell'd, as it is in Coriobanurs 

act IV. ſc. 6: | | 1 | 

«6 Thruſts forth his horns again into the world | 
That were za-/belPd when Marcius ſtood for Rome.“ 

— Theſe Maſts muſt mean, I think, the Mafts of the audience: 
however improperly a compliment to them 1s put into the mouth 
of Angelo. As Shakſpeare would hardly have been guilty of 

ſuch an indecorum to Hatter a common audience, I think this 

paſſage aftords ground for ſuppofing that the play was written to 
be acted at court. Some ſtrokes of particular flattery to the king 

I have already pointed out; and there are ſeveral other genera 
- reflections, in the character of the duke eſpetially, which ſeem 

calculated for the royal ear. TVR WHITTr. ERS: 

I do not think ſo well of the conjecture in the latter part of this 
note as I did ſome years ago; and therefore I ſhould wiſh to with- 
draw it. Not that I am inclined to adopt the idea of the Author 
of REMARKS, &C. p. 20. as I ſee no ground for ſuppoſing, that 

Iſabella had any maſk in ber. hand. My notion at pretent is, that 

the phraſe h e black maſts ſignifies nothing more than black maſes z 

according to an old idiom of our language, by which the de- 
monſtrative pronoun is put for the prepolitive article. See the 

Gloſſary to Chaucer, Ed. 1775, This, Theſe, Shakſpeare ſeems 

to have uſed the ſame idiom not only in the paſſage quoted by 

Mr. Steevens from Romeo and Fuliet; but alſo in Firff Hinry IV. 

act I. ſcene 3. 


and but for he vile guns 


Nie would himſelf have been a ſoldier. | | 

With reſpect to the former part of this note, though the Re- 
marker has told us that ** cnfhield is CERTAINLY put by conſtruc- 
. e tion 


MEASURE ror MEASURE. 67 
Which had you rather, That the moſt juſt law 
Now took your brother's life ; or, to redeem din, 
Give up your body to ſuch ſweet uncleanneſs, 
As ſhe that he hath ſtain'd? 

Iſab. Sir, believe this, 

I had rather give my body than my 1. 

Ang. I talk not of your ſoul; Our compell d ſins 
Stand more for number than for ne 151 

Jab. How ſay you? 

Ang. Nay, I'll not warrant that ; $ for I can o ren 
Againſt the thing I ſay. Anſwer to this, — 
I, now the voice of the recorded law, 

Pronounce a ſentence on your brother's life : 
Might there not be a charity in fin, 
To ſave this brother's life? 
1ſab. Pleaſe you to do't, 
I'll take it as a peril to my ſoul, 
It is no fin at all, but charity. 

Ang. Pleas'd you to do't, at the pern of your foul? 
Were equal poize of fin and charity. 
ab. That I do beg his life, if it be ſin, _ 
Heaven, let me bear it! you granting of my ſuit, 
If that be fin, I'll make it my morn prayer 
To have it added to the faults of mine, 
And nothing of your, anſwer”. 


Ju . 


14 


A fe 


6 Pyeas'd you to dt, at peril, be.] The reaſoning i is OY An- 
gelo aſks, whether there might not be a charity in fin to ſave this 
brother. Iſabella anſwers, that if Angelo will ſave him, ſhe will 
Hale her ſoul that it were charity, not fin. Angelo replies, that if 
Iſabella would ſave him at the hazard of ber ſoul, it would be not 
indeed no fin, but a fin to which the charity would be Fact 

oHNSsORN. 


7 And nothing of your, air] I think it ſhould be read, 


And nothing of yours, anſwer. 
You, and whatever is yours, be exempt from penalty. Jondsow. 


And nothing of your anſwer, means, and make no part of thoſe 
for which you Hall be called to anſtwer. STEEVENsS., 


This paſſage would be clear, I think, if it were pointed thus: 
To have it added to the faults of mine, 
And nothing of your, anſwer. 


F 2 84 


68 MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 


Ang. Nay, but hear me: 
Your ſenſe purſues not mine; either you are ignorant 
Or ſeem lo, craftily ; and chat's not good. 
Iſab. Let me be ignorant, and in nothing good, 
But graciouſly to know I am no better. 

Ang. Thus wiſdom withes to appear moſt bright, 
When it doth tax itſelf : as theſe black maſks 
: Proclaim an enſhield beauty ten times louder 
Than Oy could MO FRIES mark me N 

d 4: þ oe 
80 that the ſubſtantive anſwer may be underſtood to be joined, 


in conſtruction with mine as well as your. The faults of mine an- 
tber are the faults which am to anſaver for. TYRWHITT. | 


Proclaim an enſhield beauty—] An ehſhield beauty is a Hail. 6 


ed beauty, a beauty covered as with a ſhield. STEEVENS. 
| as theſe black maſks 
Procichm an enſhield beauty, &c. 


This ſhould be written en-/helPd, or in- ſbell'd, as it is in 1 Corio! anus, 


nk IV. ic. 6: 
| « Thruſts forth his horns again into the wet | 
That were 2a-/he!//'d when Marcius ſtood for Rome.“ 


Theſe. Maſk: muſt mean, I think, the Maſts of the audience; 


however improperly a compliment to them is put into the mouth 
of Angelo. As Shakſpeare would hardly haye been guilty of 


ſuch an indecorum to flatter a common audience, I think this 


paſſage affords ground for ſuppoſing that the play was written to 
be acted at court. Some ſtrokes of particular flattery to the king 
I have already pointed out; and there are ſeveral other general 


reflections, in the character of the duke eſpecially, which ſeem 


calculated for the royal ear. TyYRwulrT. 

I-do not think ſo well of the conjecture in the latter part of this 
note as I did ſome years ago ; and therefore I ſhould wiſh to with- 
draw it. Not that I am inclined to adopt the idea of the Author 
of REMARKs, &c. p. 20. as I ſee no ground for ſuppoſing, that 


Iſabella had any maſt in her band. My notion at preſent is, that 


the phraſe theſe black maſks ſignifies more than black maſks ; accord- 


ing to an old idiom of our language, by which the demonſtrative 


pronoun is put for the prepoſitive article, See the Gloſſary ts 
Chaucer, Ed. 177 5. This, Theſe, Shakſpeare ſeems to have 
uſed the fame idiom not only in the paſſage quoted by Mr. Steevens 


from Romeo and Fuliet ; but alſo in Firſt Henry IV. act I. ſcene 3. 


and but for theſe vile guns 
He would himſelf have been a ſoldier, 


With reſpect to the former part of this note, dee the Ne- 
marier has told As s that 6 enjhield i 1s CERTAINLY put by conſtruc- 


6 tion 
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MEASURE rox MEASURE. 


To be received plain, I'll ſpeak more groſs : 
Your brother is to die. 
Tab. So. 


Ang. And his offence is fo, as it appears 


Accountant to the law * chat pain *. . 
Jab. True. 


Aug. Admit no other way to ſave his life, 
(As I ſubſcribe not that ?, nor any other, 
But in the loſs of queſtion ) that you, his fiſter, 
Find- 


tion for enſbielded ; "I 1 have no objection to leaving my conjec- 
ture in its place, till ſome authority is produced for tuck an uſage 
of enfhield or enſbielded. TYRWHITT. 

Sir VM. Davenant reads—as a black maſh; but I am 1 afraid Mr. 
Tyrwhitt is too well ſupported in his firſt ſuppoſition, by a paſlage 
at the beginning of Nomeo and Juliet: | | 

*© Theſe happy maſks that kiſs fair ladies“ brows, 
Being 3/ack, put us in mind they hide the fair.“ 
STEEVENS. 

* Accountant to the law upon that pain.) Pain i is here for penalty, 
Puniſhment. JonunsoN. 

(A, 1Iſubſrribe not that, —] To. Aab ſeribe means, to Mu tas 
Milton uſes the word in the ſame ſenſe. 

So in Marlow's Luſt's Dominion, 1661 : 

, Subſeribe to his deſires.“ STEEVENS. 

4 But in the loſs of queſtion) ] The Jo of e I dd not 

well underſtand, and ſhould rather read, 

| But in the toſs of queſtion. | 

In the agitation, in the d: iſcuſſi on of the queſtion, | To toſs an ar- 
gument is a common phraſe, JoHNs0N. | 
But in the loſs of queſtion, This expreſſion I believe means, but 
in idle ſuppoſition, or converſation that tends to nothing, which may 
therefore, in our author's language, be call'd he 4% of r 
Thus in Coriolanus, act III. ſo. 11 | 

*+ The which ſhall turn you to no other harm, 

„ Than ſo much 1% of time. 
Queſtion, in Shakſpeare, often bears this meaning, 80 1 in his 
Tarquin and Lucrece : 

« And after ſupper, long he enefioned. 

„% With modeſt Lucrece, &c.* STxEVENS. © | 

The following pallages add ſtrength ta Dr. 1 8 88 8 conjec- 
ture: 


I could. 2% woe for woe until to- morrow. 
gut then we'd wake the wolf with bleating ſorrow.” 
. Acnlolut his Afterwit, 1606. 
2 „ Whether 


no MEASURE roR MEASURE. 
Finding yourſelf deſir'd of ſuch a perſon, «© 
Whoſe credit with the judge, or own great place, 
Could fetch your brother from the manacles 
Of the 5 all-binding law; and that there were 
No earthly mean to fave him, but that either 
You muſt lay down the treaſures of your body 
To this ſuppoſed, or elſe let him ſuffer ; 
What would you do? 

Tab. As much for my poor brother, as myſelf : 
That is, Were I under the terms of death, 
The impreſſion of keen whips I'd wear as rubies, 
And ſirip myſelf to death, as to a bed 
That longing TI have been ſick for, ere I'd yield 
My body up to ſhame. | 
Ausg. Then muſt your brother die. | 

Jab. And *were the cheaper way: 
Better it were, a brother dy'd at once *, 
Than that a ſiſter, by redeeming him, 
Should die for ever. 


Ang. Were not you then as cruel as the ſentence 
by hat you have ſlander'd ſo? 1 


6 Whether 3 it were a queftion mov'd by chance 
Or ſpitefully of purpoſe (I being there 
And your own countryman) I cannot t tell; ; 
But when much 2 FH 
„Had bandied both the king and you, as pleas' L 
& Thoſe that took up the rackets —— 
Noble Spaniſh Soldier, by Rowley 955 . 
Ko; | in Melvil's Frags og 1683: Having 7% ſome words 
upon this matter, ſhe being deſirous of an honeſt colour or pre- 
text, appeared the more readily ſatisfied in that point“ 
Nueſtiou is here uſed, as in many other places, for converſation. 
MarLone. 
* Of the all- binding hw 2—1 The old editions read: 
all- building law, 
from which the editors have made Aer yet Mr. Theobald 
bus binding in one of his copies. Jonxsox. 
2 brother died at once,] Perhaps we ſhould read : 
Better it were, a brother died for oxce 
Than that a fifler, by redeeming him, 
Should as tor ever. e 


33 5 Ua 


MEASURE ron MEASURE. 51 6 


Iab. Ignomy in ranſom, and free pardon, 
Are of two houſes : lawful mercy 
Is nothing kin to foul redemption. - 
Aug. You ſeem'd of late to make the law a tyrant ; 
And rather prov'd the ſliding of yours brother 
A merriment than a vice. 
Lab. O pardon me, my lord; it oft falls n 
To have what we would have, we ſpeak not what we 
Wen; 
1 ſomething do excuſe the thing I hate, 
For his advantage that I dearly love. 
Ang. We are all frail. _ 
Iiſab. Elſe let my brother die, 
If not a feodary, but only he?, 
Oe, and ſucceed by weakneſs. 
Ang. Nay, women are frail too. 
Luab. Ay, as the glaſſes where they view themſelves . 
Which are as eaſy broke as they make forms?®. 
Women Help heaven! men their creation mar 


5 if not a feodary, but only he, &C. «1 This is ſo obſcure, but 
the alluſion ſo fine, that it deſerves to be explained. A feoda 
was one that in the times of vaſſalage held lands of the chief 250 
under the tenure of paying rent and ſervice: which tenures were 
called feuda amon | the Goths. Now, ſays Angelo, ** we are 
all frail ; yes, replies Iſabella ; if all mankind were not Feodaries, 
who owe what they are to this tenure of ;mbecility, and who ſuc- 
ceed each other by the ſame tenure, as well as my brother, I 
would give him up.“ The comparing mankind, lying under the 
weight of original fin, to a feodary, who owes fait and vice te to 
his lord, is, 1 think, not ill imagined. WARBUR row. | 

Shakſpeare has che ſame alluſion in Cymbeline : 
ſenſeleſs bauble, 
e Art thou a feodarie for this act?“ 
Again, in the prologue to Marſton's Sophoniſba, 1606 : 
For ſeventeen kings were Carthage feodar:.“ 
The old copy reads—thy weakneſs. STEEVENS. 
n " _ See vol. I. p. 38. Bre. 

laſſes 

Which are as eaſy broke as as they make forms] 

: Would i it not be better to read, 

- — take forms. Jonxsox. 
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72 MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 
In profiting by them. Nay, call us ten times frail ; 
For we are as ſoft as our complexions _— 

And credulous to falſe prints *. 

Ang. I think it well: 

And from this teſtimony of your own ſex, 

(Since, I ſuppoſe, we are made to be no ſtronger, 

Than faults may ſhake our frames) let me be . — 

1 do arreſt your words; Be that you are, 

That is, a woman; if you be more, you're none; 

If you be one (as you are well expreſs d 

By all external warrants) ſhew it now, 

By putting on the deſtin'd livery. ä 
Jab. J have no tongue but one: gentle my lord, 

Let me intreat you, ſpeak the former language 3. 
Ang. Plainly conceive, I love you. 
I ab. My brother did love Juliet; 

And you tel me, that he ſhall die for it. 
Ang. He ſhall not, Iſabel, if you give me love. 
Jab. I know, your virtue hath a licence in't 5 

Which ſeems a lietle fouler than it is ap 


1 In ti by 4 —1 In! imitating than, 1 in taking 
them for examples. 8 8 
1 And credulous to falſe priuts.] i. e. take any impreſſion. 
1 WaRrBURTON. 
3 ſpeak the former language. We ſhould read formal, 
which 5 here uſes for plain, direct. WARBURTON. 

Iſabella anſwers to his circumlocutory courtſhip, that ſhe has 
but one tongue, ſhe does not underſtand this new phraſe, and deſires 
him to talk Bs IG language, that is, to talk as he talked before, 

OHNSON. 
+ I know your virtue hath a licence in 7, Alluding to the Hcences 
given by miniſters to their ſpies, to go into all ſuſpected compa- 
nies, and join in the language of malecontents, WAR BVT. 
1 5 Which ſeems a little fauler, &c.] So in Promos and C e r 
1 % Caf. Renowned lord, you uſe this ſpeech (I hope) your thrall 
\8 “to trye, 
1 « If Wen my brother's life ſo deare I will not bye.“ | 
wi! Pro. Fair dame, my outward looks my inward thoughts be- 
1788 | ee wrays 
1 + 80 If y ou miſtruſt, to ad my harte, would God you bad a 
0 | „ Kaye,” STEEVENS. 
| Tg 
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To pluck on others. | 
Ang. Believe me, on mine honour, 

My words expreſs my purpoſe. 
Ti. Ha ! little honour to be much believed, 

And moſt pernicious purpoſe ! — Seeming, ſeem- 

ing“! 

I will proclaim thee, Angelo; ; look for't : 
Sign me a preſent pardon for my brother, 
Or, with an out- ſtretch'd throat, I'Il tell che world 
Aloud, what man thou art. 
Ang. Who will believe thee, Ifabel ? 
My unſoil'd name, the auſtereneſs of my life, 
My vouch againſt you, and my place i'the ſtate, 
Will ſo your accuſation over-weigh, 
That you ſhall ſtifle in your own report, 

And ſmell of calumny. I have begun; 

And now I give my ſenſual race the rein : 
Fit thy conſent to my ſharp appetite ; 
Lay by all nicety, and prolixious bluſhes . | 
'T A baniſh what they ſue for; redeem thy brother 
By TE up thy body to my will; 


Ul 


5 —— F freming- —1 Hypocriſy, hypocriſy ; coun» 
terfeit virtue. JOHNSOSN. - 

7 My vouch againft 1 The calling his denial of her 
charge his voxch, has ſomething fine. Youch1s the teſtimony one 
man bears for another, So that, by this, he inſinuates his au- 
thority was ſo great, that his denial would have the ſame credir 
that a wouch or teſtimony has in ordinary caſes, Wax BUR rox. 


I believe this beauty 1s merely imaginary, and that vouch againſt 
means no more than denial. JoHNSsION. 


and prolixious bluſhes,] The word grolixious is not pe- 
culiar to Shakſpeare. I find it in Maſes, bis Birth and Miracles, 
by Drayton: 
« Moſt part by water, more prolixious was, &c,” 
Again, in the Dedication to Gabriel Harwey's Hunt is Up. 1 598: 
46. —— rarifier of proliæious rough barbariſm, &c.” 
Again, in Naſh's Lenten Stuff, &c. 1599 : 


% well known unto them by his e, n dering. „ 
OTEEBVENS. 


Or 


14 MEASURE on MEASURE. 
Or elſe he muſt not only die the death, 
But thy unkindneſs fhall his death draw out 


To lingering ſufferance : anſwer me to-morrow, 
Or, by the affection that now guides me moſt, 


Tit prove a tyrant to him: As for you, 97 5 
Say what you can, my falſe o erweighs your true. 
[ Exit. 
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Lab. To whom ſhould I complain | Did I tell this, 
Who would believe me? O perilous mouths, 
That bear in them one and the ſelf- ſame tongue, 
Either of condemnation or approof ! 

Bidding the law make court'ſy to their will; 

Hooking both right and wrong to the appetite, 

To follow, as it draws ! I'll to my brother: 
Though he hath fallen by prompture of the blood, 6 

Vet hath he in him ſuch a mind of honour, 
That had he twenty heads to tender down 

On twenty bloody blocks, he'd yield them up, 
Before bis ſiſter ſhould her body ſtoop 
: To ſuch abhorr'd pollution. 
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—p —Zdie the death ] This ſcems to be a ſolemn phraſe fo for 
death inflicted by law. So in Midſummer Night's Dream: 
| ** Prepare to die the death.” Jounson. 
1th is a phraſe taken from ſcripture, as is obſerved in a note on 
the Midſummer Night's Dream. STEEVENS. 
The phraſe is a good phraſe, as Shallow ſays, but 1 do not 
conceive it to be either 2 legal or ſcriptural origin. Chaucer 
uſes it frequently. See Cant Tales, ver. 607% | 
They were adradde of him, as of the deth.” ver. 1222. 
% The deth he feleth thurgh his herte ſmite.” It ſeems to have 
been originally a miſtaken tranſlation of the French La Mort. 
| TyRWHITT, 
Me —ů Suggeſtion, temptation, inſtigation, 
Johnsov. | 
2— — — ſuch a mind of bexour,] This, in Shakſpeare's lan- 
guage, may mean, /uch- an honourable mind, as he uſes elſewhere 
mind of ous, for loving mind. Thus in Philaſter: 
—— ] had thought, thy mind 
« Had been e honour,” S1EgEVENS, 


2 Then" 


5 7 


MEASURE ron MEASURE. 75 
Then, Iſabel, live chaſte, and, brother, die: 
More than our brother is our chaſtity. 705 
III. tell him yet of Angelo's requeſt, 1 
And fit his mind to death, for his ſoul's reſt. [ Exit. 


" ** 5 n * 
** —_— * * 18 
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act UI. SCENE L 


The Priſon. 
Enter Duke, Claudio, and Prog. 


' Dake. So, then you hope of pardon from lord 
5 Angelo ? 


Claud. The miſerable have 1 no other medicine, 
But only hope : 


I have haps to live, and am prepar'd to die. 
© Duke. Be abſolute for death“; either death, or life, 


Shall thereby be the neeter. Reaſon thus with 
life 


If I do loſe thee, I do loſe a wing; 
TR none bit tools would RP. 57 4 a breath thou art, 


Servile 


5 Be hein; for death penned] Be determined to die, withour 
any hope of life. Horace. 


* hoar, which Sk expectation wvill be welcome.” 


_ Jounson. 
s That none but fool would keep: a But this reading is 


not only contrary to all ſenſe and reaſon; but to the drift of this 
moral diſcourſe. The duke, in his aſſumed character of a friar, 
is endeavouring to inſtil into the condemned priſoner a reſignation 
of mind to his ſentence ; but the ſenſe of the lines in this reading, 


is a direct perſuaſive to ſuicidk. I make no doubt, but the Poet 
wrote, - 


That none but fools would reck : 


i. e. care for, be anxious about, regret this loſs of. 80 f in the 
| tragedy of Taxcred and Gifmunda, act IV. ic. 3 


Not that ſbe recks this l FM * 


And Shakfpcare, 7 in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: 
ERecking as little what betideth me—" Wan BURTON. 
The meaning ſeems plawly , that none but Fools would with to 


wid | 
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for. No lenger for to liven I ne ee, ſays /Eneas in Chau- 


to hepe, and he preached and teached to him the uſe of confeſ- 
ſion, &c.“ STEEVENSs 


ſter's Ducheſs of Malfy, 1623 : 


In thoſe old oe called Moralities, the fool of the piece, in order 


76 MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 


Servile to all the ſkiey influences NCT 
That do this habitationꝰ, where thou keep'ſt, 
Hourly afflict: merely, thou art death's fool? - 


deep life; or, none but fools would Recp it, if choice were allowed: 
A Tenſe, which whether true or "not is certainly innocent. 
Jonns0N, 
Keep i in this place, I believe, may not ſignify preſerve, but care 


cer's Dido queen of Carthage; and elſewhere, “ That I _w. 

not rehearſed be:“ i. e. which I care not to have rehearſed. 

Again, in the Knightes Tale, late edit. ver. 2240: 

| ] Fepe nought of armes for to yelpe.“ 

Again, in a Mery Fefte of a Man called Howleglas, bl. I. no date : : 
% Then the parſon bad him remember that he had a ſoule for 


Mr, Steevens's explanation is confirmed by a paſſge i in Web 5 


„ Of what is't fools make ſuch vain aching "i 
„heir life a general miſt of error, 
“ Their death a hideous ſtorm of terror.“ | 
Keeping is there apparently uſed for account, eflimation. 
Again, in the tranſlation . of Lucan's Pharſalia, by Sir A. 
Gorges, 1614: ME 
4 She takes no lebe of Augur's fill. 
Again, in Gower de Confeſſione Amantis, edit. 1 554 fol. 188. 
*« The king, whiche thereof toke good lep. 
See the Gloſſary to the late edit, of the Canterbury Tales ef 
Chaucer, v. tepe. MALONE. 
5 That do this habitation, —] This reading i is ſubſtituted by ſir 
Thomas Hanmer, for 
hat doſt — JOHNSON. | 
EY merely thou art death's fool ; 
For him thou labour by thy flight to ſhun, 
And yet runneft toward him frill : ==] ] 


"RN 


to ſhew the inevitable approaches of death, is made to employ all 
his ſtratagems to avoid him; which, as the matter is ordered, 
bring the Hool at every turn, into his very jaws. So that the re- 
preſentations of theſe ſcenes would afford a great deal of good 
mirth and morals mixed together. And from ſuch circumſtances, 
in the genius of our anceſtors publick diverſions, I ſuppoſe it was, 
that the ons Proverd aroſe, of at merry aud wiſh WaRBUR "Sack. 
| | 31 uc 
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4:00" 

For him thou labour'ſt by thy flight toſhun, -,- 
And yet runn'ſt toward him ſtill: Thou art not 

| ET Lore pn 8 
For all the accommodations, that thou bear'ſt, _ 
Are nurs'd by baſeneſs* : Thou art by no means va- 
ey liant; e Fo 


por thou doſt fear the ſoft and tender fork 


Such another expreſſion as death's fool, occurs, in The Honeſt 

Lawyer, a comedy, by S. 8. 1616: 1 
„ Wilt thou be a foo! of fate? who can 

Prevent the deſtiny decreed for man?“ SrERVENS. 

It is obſerved by the Editor of The Sad Shepherd, 8 vo. 1783. 
p- 154. that the initial letter of Stow's Survey, contains a repre- 
ſentation of a ſtruggle between Death and the Fool ; the figures of 
which were moſt probably Fours from thoſe characters as for- 
merly exhibited on the ſtage. EpiTor, „ 
| a breath thou art, 

Serwile to all the ſticy influences, | 
That doft this habitation, <vhere thou tteepiſt, 
Hourly ai —] | oe FRE On 8 
The editors have changed [doſt] to [do] without neceſſity or 
authority. The conſtruction is not, the ſkiey influences, that 
do,” but, ** a breath thou art, that doſt, &c.” If the ſecond 
line be incloſed in a parentheſis, all the difficulty will vaniſh. 

; V I vg. TEINS _  PorsoN. 
8 Are nurs'd by baſeneſs :] Dr, Warburton is undoubtedly miſ- 
taken in ſuppoſing that by ba/en;/5 is meant /e/-love here aſſigned 
as the motive of all human actions. Shakſpeare only meant to 
obſerve, that a minute analyſis of life at once deſtroys that ſplen- 
dour which dazzles the imagination. Whatever grandeur can diſ- 

play, or luxury enjoy, 1s procured by ba/zxe/5, by offices of which 
the mind ſhrinks from the contemplation, All the delicacies of 
the table may be traced back to the ſhambles and the dunghill, all 
magnificence of building was hewn from the quarry, and all the 
| pomp of ornament dug from among the damps and darkneſs of the 
mine. Jokn&N. 25 . 5 

This is a thought which Shakſpeare delights to expreſs, 
So in Antony and Cleopatra: V | 
8. —— our dungy earth alike 
Feeds man as beaſt,” “. 


Again: 


„Which ſleeps, and never palates more the dung, 
% The beggar i nurſe, and Cæſar i. STEZVINS. 


7 
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783 MEASURE Fox MEASURE. 
Of a poor worm: Thy beſt of reſt is ſleep *, 
And that thou oft provok'ſt; yet groſly fear ſt 
Thy death, which is no more. Thou art not thyſelf; 
For thou exiſt'ſt on many a thouſand grains 
That iſſue out of duſt : Happy thou art not; 
For what thou haſt not, ſtill thou ſtriv'ſt to get; 
And what thou haſt, forget'ſt: Thou art not certain; 
For thy complexion ſhifts to ſtrange effects 3, 
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wounds with his 1 and that his tongue is foried. He con- 
ion, a ſerpent's tongue is /of# but not forked 


Summer Night's Dream he has the fame notion: : 
— — th doubler tongue 3 : 
& Than thine, O ſerpent, never adder ſtung.” Jonnson, : 
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imitation. WarBURTON, | 5 1 
Here Dr. Warburton might have found a ſentiment worthy of 
his animadverfion. I cannot without indignation find Shakſpeare 
ſaying, that death is only /leeþ, lengthening out his exhortation by 
a ſentence which in the friar is impious, in the reaſoner is fooliſh, 
and inthe poet trite and vulgar. fol wlo' DT ne 
This was an overſight in Shakſpeare; for in the ſcond ſcene 
of the fourth act, the Provoſt ſpeaks of the deſperate Barnardine, - 
as one who regards death only as a drunken ſleep. STEEVENS. 
* —Thou art not thyſelf; Thou art perpetually repaired and 
renovated by external aſſiſtance, thou ſubſiſteſt upon foreign mat- 
ter, and haſt no power of producing or continuing thy own being. 

| | EE Joux sow. 

3 — range effects,] For effefs read affets; that is, affections, 
paſſions of mind. or diforders of body EAA wh Fad So 1n 
"Othello: ** The young affects.“ Jon xSsOR. | | 
oe a 1 After 
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After the moon; If thou art rich, thou art poor; 
For, like an aſs, whoſe back with ingots bows, 
Thou bear'ſt thy heavy riches but a journey, 
And death unloads thee : Friend haſt thou none ; 


For thy own bowels, which do call thee fire, 


The mere effuſion of thy proper loins, 
Do curſe the gout, ſerpigo*, and the rheum, 


For ending thee no ſooner : Thou haſt nor youth, 


nor age; 
But, as it were, an e 5 ſleep, 


Dreaming on both : for all thy bleſſed youth? | 


Lebe Becomes 


1 haſt nor youth, nor age 
7" as it avere, an after-dinner s fleehy 
© Dreaming on both :—} 
This is exquiſitely imagined, When we are young, we buſy | 
ourſelves in forming ſchemes for ſuccerding time, and miſs the 
gratifications that are before us; when we are old, we amuſe the 
languor of age with the recollection of youthful leaſures or per- 
formances; ſo that our life, of which no part is filled with the 


4 — 7 rte The ſrbico is is a kind of tetter. srravzxs. 8 


buſineſs of the preſent time, reſembles our dreams atter dinner, 
_ when the events of the morning are * with the deſigns of 


the evening. JoxnsoN. 
6 —for all thy bleſſed youth 
Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 


Of palfied eld: aud when thou'rt old and rich, 4 
This haft neither heat, &c.] 


The drift of this period is to prove, chat neither youth nor age 
can be ſaid to be really enjoyed, which, in | poetical anguage, is. — 


We have neither youth nor age. But how is this made out? That 
age is not enjoyed he proves, by recapitulating the infirmities of it, 
which deprive that period of life of all ſenſe of pleaſure, To 
prove that youth is not enjoyed, he uſes theſe words, . 
for all thy bleſſed youth _ 

Becomes as aged, aud doth beg the alms 

Of palfied eld ; — 


Out of which, he that can deduce the condlufien, has 2 better 


| knack at logic than I have. I ſuppoſe the poet wrote, 


For pall'd, thy blazed yourh 
| Becomes aſſua ged; and doth bag the alms 
Of pallied eli; 
i. e. TY thy Feuchte appetite becomes. palled, as it will be in 
the very enjoyment, the Lea of youth is at once aſſuaged, r 
t o 
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ſilf, for thou wanteſt vigour ;- nor of ſeeing it enjoyed by others, 


Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 


Of palſied eld 7; and when thou art old, and rich, 


Thou haſt neither heat, affection, limb, nor beauty: 

* 5 To 
thou immediately contracteſt the infirmities of old age; as parti- 
cularly the palſy and other nervous diſfordets, conſequent on the 
inordinate uſe of ſenſual pleaſures. This is to the purpoſe ; and 
proves youth is not enjoyed, by ſhewing the ſhort duration of it. 

SN | a WAR BV RTO. 

Hlere again I think Dr. Warburton totally miſtaken. Shak- 
ſpeare declares that man has neither youth nor age; for in youth, 
which is the Happieſt time, or which might be the happieſt, he 
commonly wants means to obtain what he could enjoy ; he is de- 
pendent on eee eld: muſt beg alms from the coffers of hoary 
avarice; and being very niggardly ſupplied, becomes as aged, looks, 
like an old man, on happineſs which is beyond his reach. And, 
when he is old and rich, when he has wealth enough for the pur- 
chaſe of all that formerly excited his defires, he has no longer the 
powers of enjoyment ; . 
eas neither heat, affection, limb, nor beauty, 
To make his riches pleaſant, — „„ c 
I have explained this paſſage according to the preſent reading, 
which may ſtand without much inconvenience ; yet I am willin 
to perſuade my reader, becauſe I have almoſt perſuaded myſelf, 
that our author wrote, _ Feds 5 i OT Rn 
Eee all thy blaſted youth | 

| Becomes as aged— Joanson.. , ; | 
— The ſentiment contained in theſe lines, which Dr. Johnſon has 
explained with his uſval precifion, occurs again in the forged let- 
ter that Edmund delivers to his father, as written by Edgar; K. 
Lear, act I. ſc. 2. This policy, and reverence of age, makes 


the world bitter to the be? of our times; keeps our fortunes from 


us, till our oldneſs cannot reliſh them.”  _ ; 
The above printed in Italicks ſupport, I think, the reading of 


the old copy,—** bleed youth,” and ſhow that any emendation is 


unneceſſary. Marton, 5 3 
7 paified eld; ] Lld is generally uſed for old age, decrepitude. It 


is here put for old people, perſons worn out with years. _ 


So in Marſton's Dutch Courtezan, 164. 
VVet colder eld their ſtrong objections move.“ 
Gower uſes it for age as oppoſed to youth: 
His elde had turned into youth.” „ 
Die Con feſſione Amantis. lib. v. fol. 1c 6. STEEVERSõ. 
Heat, affection, limb, nor beauty] But how does beauty make 
riches pleaſant ? We ſhould read bounty, which completes the ſenſe, 
and is this; thou haſt neither the pleaſure of enjoying riches thy- 
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. FT hat bears the name of life? Vet in this life 
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o make thy riches pleaſant, What's yet in this, 


ye hid more thouſand deathsꝰ: yet death we — 
hat makes theſe odds all even. 
Claud. T humbly thank you. 

o ſue to live, 1 find, I ſeek to die; 


and, ſeeking death, find life: Let it come on. 


Enter Jabella. 
Jab. What, ho! Peace here; grace and good com- 


zany ! 
Prov. Who's there! Come in: the wiſh deſerves 
a welcome. | 
Duke. Dear fir, ere long rl viſit you again. 
Claud. Moſt holy fir, I thank you. 
Jjab. My buſineſs; is a word or two, with Claudio. 
Prov. Kid very welcome. Look, fignior, here's 8 
your ſiſter. 
Dufte. Provoſt, a word with you. 
Prov. As many as you pleaſe. 
Duke. Bring them to ſpeak where I may be con- 
ceal'd, = 
Yet hear them: L Ereunt Duke and Provoſt, 
Claus & 


for thou el bounty, Where hs making the want of Bounty as 


$ inſeparable from old age as the want of health, is extremely fati- 


rical, though not altogether juſt, Wa R BURY. 
I am inclined to believe, that neither man nor woman will have 


much difficulty to tell how Beauty makes riches pleaſant, Surely this 


I emendation, though it is elegant and ingenious, is not ſuch as that 


an opportunity of inſerting it ſhould be purchaſed by declaring 
ignorance of what every one knows, by confeſſing inſenſibility of 
what every one feels. 3 

more thouſand death. —] For this fir T. Hanmer reads: 
a thouſand deaths : 


W The meaning is not only a thouſand deaths, but a! bouſand deaths 


beſides what have been mentioned. JounsoN: 


Bring them to ſpeak where. I may be concealed, 
Let hear them. 


Thus the modern editions. The old copy, publiſhed by the plays 
ers, gives the paſlage thus: 


Vor. II. G 5 Bring 
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Claud. Now, fiſter, what's the comfort?! 
Jab. Why, as all comforts are; moſt good in 
deed* : 
Lord Angelo, having affairs to heaven, 
Intends you for his ſwift embaſlador, 
Where you * be an everlaſting E 8 


Bring them to hear me Heal, where 1 may be conceal d. 
1 believe we ſhould read: 


Bring ue to hear em ſpeak, where I may be conceal'd, 
STEEVENS. 


| The ſecond folio authorizes the reading of the modern editions. 


TyRwHITT, 

2 — 4 all comforts are; moſt good in deed :] If this reading 
be right, Iſabella muſt mean that ſhe brings ſomething better than 
abordi of comfort, ſhe brings an aſſurance of deeds. This is harſh 

and conſtrained, but I know not what better to offer, Sir Thomas 
Hanmer reads, 1 


in ſpeed. Jountos: 


The old copy reads: 


« Why, 
As all comforts are: moſt good, moſt good indeede,” 
I believe the old reading, as explained by Dr. Johnſon, 1s the 
true one. So in Macbeth: 
We're yet but young 7» i deed. 2 STEEVENS. 
I would point the lines thus: | 
Claud. Now, ſiſter, what's the et 2 3 
Lab. Why, as all comborge are, moſt good. Indeed lord An. 
me. , 
Indeed 1s the ſame as in truth, or truly, the common beginning 
of ſpeeches in Shakſpeare's age. See Charles the Firſt's Trial. 
The king and Bradſhaw ſeldom ſay any thing without this pre face: 
% Truly, Sir-—- .“ BLACKSTONE. 
an everlaſting leiger : ; 
Therefore your beſt appointment 


J 


Leiger is the ſame with reſident. ene ; preparation ; att 


of titüng, or ſtate of being fitted for any thing. So in old books, 
we have a knight well appointed; that is, well armed and mounted 
or fitted at all points. JOHNSON. 
2 word Jeiger is thus uſed in the Comedy f Look aki Lou, 
1000: 
6 Why do you ſtay, Sir ?— 
Madam, as /ezger to ſolicit for your abſent love.” 

Again, i in Leicefter's Commonxbvealih, ** a ſpecial man of that haſty 

king, who was cd or Agent, in London,” e. 
STEEVENS. 


” her 


MEASURE OR MEASURE, 83 


p 3 herefarg your beſt appointment! make with ſpeed 3 > 
To-morrow you ſet on. 

Claud. Is there no remedy? _ 

Laab. None, but ſuch remedy, as, to ſave a head, 
To cleave a heart in twain. 

Claud. But is there any? 

Jab. Yes, brother, you may live; 

There 1s a deviliſh mercy in the judge, 
If you'll implore it, that will free your life, 
But fetter you till death. 

| Claud. Perpetual durance ? 

Iſab. Ay, juſt, perpetual durance ; a reſtraint, | 
Though all the world's vaſtidity 5 you had, 

To a determin'd ſcope®. 

Claud. But in what nature ? 

Jab. In ſuch a one as (you conſenting to't) 
Would bark your honour from that trunk you bear, 
And leave you naked. 

Claud. Let me know the point. 

Jſab. Oh, I do fear thee, Claudio; and I quake, 
' Left thou a feverous life ſhould'ſt entertain, 

And fix or ſeven winters, more reſpect 
Than a perpetual honour. ; Dar'ſt thou die * 


4 Hour 2 appointment] The word appointment, on this 
occaſion, ſhould ſeem to comprehend confeſſion, communion, and 
abſolution. Let him (ſays Eſcalus) be furniſhAa with divines, 
and have all charitable preparation.” The King in Hamlet, 
who was cut off prematurely, and without ſuch preparation, is 
ſaid to be 4di/- appointed. Appointment, however, may be more 
168. ne 1 the following pallags in The Is pl 
103 


& 


your lodging 5 
* Is Tn eee, 1, e. prepar'd, furniſhed. 


S8PREVENs. 
5 Though all the world's vaſtidity] The old copy reads: 7. brough 
all, & c. MaLoxE. 


© a reflr aint, —— 


To a determin'd Seope.] 
A confinement of your mind to one painful idea ; to ignominy, of 
which the en ene can neither be ſuppreſſed nor eſcaped. 


| JonunsoN. 
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84 MEASURE ron MEASURE. 
The ſenſe of death is moſt in apprehenſion 
And the poor beetle *, that we tread upon, 
In corporal ſufferance finds a pang as great 


As when a giant dies. 


Claud. Why give you me this ſhame ? 


Think you I can a reſolution fetch 


From flowery tenderneſs ? If I muſt die, 
I will encounter darkneſs as a bride * . 
And hug it in mine arms. 


ab. There ſpake my brother; there my father' 
grave - 


a Did utter forth a voice! Ves, thou muſt die: 


Thou art too noble to conſerve a life 


In baſe appliances. This outward-ſainted deputy, 
Whole ſettled viſage and deliberate word 


Nips youth i the head, and follies doth emmew*, 


9 As faulcon doth the fowl, —is yet a devil; 
6 The poor beetle, &e. ] The reaſoning is, hat death is no more 


than every being muſt. ſuffer, thou ugh the dread of it is peculiar to man; 
or perhaps, that we are incon 


much dread that which we careleſly inflict on other NANG that 


ſent with ourſelves, when we fo 3 : 


feel the pain as acutely as we. JOHNSON. 
Tan vill encounter darkneſs as a bride, 
And hug it in my arms. | 
Soi in the firſt part of ney or the Spaniſh Tragedy, 160 5; . 
i 
5 yawning Beldam, with her jetty ſkin, 
„„ ”Tis ſhe I Hug as mine effeminate bride,” STEEVENS. 
s —follies doth emmevu.] Forces follies to lie in cover without 
daring to ſhow themſelves. JohNsox. 
9 As faulcon doth the foaul, =] In whoſe preſence the follies of 


youth are afraid to ſhew themſelves, as the towl is afraid to flutter 
while the falcon hovers over it. 


90 in the Third Part of K. Henry VI: 
6 not he that loves him beſt, 
« The proudeſt he that holds up Lancaſter, 
« Dares ftir a wing, if Warwick ſhakes his bells.” 


To enmeav 1s a term in falconry uſed by Beaumont and F letcher, 
in The Knight of Malta: 


IU have feen him ſcale 

As if a falcon had run up a train, 

; „ Claſhing his warlike pinions, his ſteel'd cuiraſs, 

| 5 , at his pitch, enmew the town below him.“ 
OTEEVENS- 

. | < His 


2 
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His filth within being caſt *, he would appear 
A pond as deep as hell. 


Claud. * The princely Angelo ? 
J ſab. Oh, tis the cunning livery of hell, 


1 His filth within being cafl.] To caſt a pond 10 to empty it of 
mud. . 
Mr. Upton reads: 
His pond æuithia being caſt, he ad appear 
A filth as deep as hell. Joun SON, 
* The princely Angelo f. ? 

—princely guards 
The ſtup id editors, miſtaking guards for ſatellites (whereas it here 
= ligvifies cw), altered prie/ly, in both places, to princely. Where. 
as Shakſpeare res it prie/tly, as appears from the * them 
Ei ſelves, | 


"Tis the cunning livery of hell, 
The damned'fl body to invef# and cover 

With prieſtly guards, —— 
In the firſt place we ſee that guards here ſignifies Jace, as referring 
to livery, and as having no Kale in the fignification of ſatellitess 
Now priefily guard: means /an#ity, which is the ſenſe required. 
But princely guards means nothing but rich Jace, which is a ſenſe 
the paſſage will not bear. Angelo, indeed, as deputy, might be 
called the princely. Angelo: but not in this 28 5 where the im- 


| mediately preceding words of, 


T his out-wward- fainted deputy, _ 

demand the reading I have here reſtored, WanrBURTON. : 
12 The firſt folio has, in both places, prenzie, from which the 
other folios made princely, and every editor Bay. make what he 
can. Joxns0h, 
Princely guards mean no more than the ornaments of royalty, 
which Angelo is ſuppoſed to aſſume during the abſence of the 
duke, The ſtupidity of the firſt editors is ſometimes not more in- 
J _ to wa than the ingenuity of thoſe who ſucceeded 
them. 

In the old play of Cambyſes 1 meet with the ſame expreſſion. 
Sijamnes is left by Cambyſes to diſtribute juſtice while he is abſent 3 ; 
and in a ſoliloquy fays : 
AY «© Now may I wear the brodered garde, 
=_ * And lye in downe bed ſoft.” “ 
LN Again, the queen of Cambyſes ſays : 
1 „I do forſake theſe broder'd gardes 
And all the facions new.“ STEEVRNG 
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and that N lines ſhould be pointed thus: 


36 MEASURE ror MEASURE. 


The damned'ſt body to inveſt and cover 
In princely guards ! Doſt thou think, Claudio, 
If I would yield him my virginity, 
Thou might be freed ? 
Claud. Oh, heavens ! it cannot be. 
Tſab. Yes, 'he would give it thee, * for this rank 
| _ offence, | 
So to offend him ftill : This night's the time 
That I ſhould do what I abhor to name, Ln 
Or elſe thou dy'ſt to morrow. 
Claud. Thou ſhall not do't. 
Jab. Oh, were it but my life, 
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Ta throw it down for your deliverance Þ 


As frankly as a pin“. 
Claud. Thanks, dear Iſabel. - 
Ijab. Be ready, Claudio, for your death to- morrow, 
Claud. Ves. as he afſections in him, 


That thus can make him bite the law by the noſe? 


When he would force it 5, ſure it is no fin ; 
Or of the deadly feven it is the leaſt. 
Ib. 


2 JE this rank of Hence, ] For, Hanmer, In other editions, 
From. Jounson. 8 
from this rank offence, I believe means From the time of 
my committing this offence, you might perſiſt in ſinning with 
ſafety. The advantages you would derive from my having ſuch a 
ſecret of his in my keeping, would enſure you from further harm 
on account of the ſame fault, however frequently repeated, 

STEEVENS, | 


+ — 058 piu. So in Hane , 
I do not ſet my life at pin's fee.” STEEVENS. 

5 When he would force it, —] Put it in N Waves | 
Has he afßections in him | 

That thus can make him bite the law by the noſe ? 
W hen he wauld force it, ſure it is no in; 
Or of the deadly ſoven it is the leaſt.] 

} was led into a miſtake concerning this paſſage, and into 2 
haſty cenſure of Dr. Warburton, by the falſe pointing of the mo- 
dern editions, according to which, the word force could not admit 
of his interpretation. But I am now convinced that he was right, 
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Tab. Which is the leaſt? 

Claud. If it were damnable *, he, being fo wiſc, 
Why would he for the momentary trick 
Be perdurably fin'd? ? Oh Iſabel! 

Jab. What ſays my brother? 

Claud. Death is a fearful thing. 

Tab. And ſhamed life a hateful. 


Claud. Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 
To lye in cold obſtruction, and to rot; 
This ſenſible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted ſpirit © 
5 To 
| Has he affections in him 
That thus can make him bite the law by the noſe, 
When he would force it? — Sure it is no fin, 
Or of the deadly ſeven it is the leaſt. 5 
Is he actuated by paſſions that impel him to tranſpreſs the law, at 
the very moment that he is enforcing it againſt others? [I find, he 
is.] Szrely then [ſince this is ſo general a propenſity] it is no fin, 
or at leaſt a venial one. So, in the next act: | 
| „ A deflower'd maid 
And by an eminent body that enforced 
& The law againſt it.“ | = 
Force is again uſed for enforce in K. Henry VIII. 
& If you will now unite in your complaints, 
And force them with a conſtancy.” —— 
Again, in Cor:olanus : SS 
Why force you this?” Marone. | 5 
© If it awere damnable, &c.] Shakſpeare ſhows his knowledge of 
human nature in the conduct of Claudio. When Iſabella firſt tells 
bim of Angelo's propoſal, he anſwers, with honeſt indignation, 
agreeably to his ſettled principles, 
- Thou ſhalt not do't. . | 
But the love of life being permitted to operate, ſoon furniſhes him 
With ſophiſtical arguments, he believes it cannot be very danger- 
_ ous to the ſoul, fince Angelo, who is ſo wiſe, will venture it. 


JonnxsoN, 
7 Be perdurably u' d.] Perdurably is laſtingly. So in Othello : 
cables of perdurable toughneſs,” STEEVENS., 


N —delighted ſpirit] 1. e. the ſpirit accuſtomed here to eaſe and 
_ delights. This was properly urged as an aggravation to the ſharp- 
neſs of the torments ſpoken of. The Oxford editor not appre- 
heading this, alters it to dilated. As if, becauſe the ſpirit in the 
body is faid to be impriſoned, it was croavded together Iikewiſe; 
| e * | 1 
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88 MEASURE rox MEASURE. 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to refide 

In thrilling region of thick-r1bbed ice; 

To be impriſon'd in the viewleſs winds, | 
And blown with reſtleſs violence round about 
The pendant world ; or to be worſe than worſt 
Of thoſe, that lawleſs and incertain thoughts ? 
Imagine howling !—'tis too horrible! 

The wearieſt and moſt loathed worldly life, 
That age, ach, penury ', and impriſonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradiſe 

To what we fear of death. 


Jab. 


and ſo by death not only ſet free, but expanded too; which, if 
true, would make it the leſs ſenſible of pain. WarBuRTON, 

This reading may perhaps ſtand, but many attempts have been 

made to correct it. The moſt plauſible is that which ſubſtitutes, 


e benighted /þirit, e | 

alluding to the darkneſs always ſuppoſed in the place of future 

puniſhment. 55 . : 
Perhaps we may read, 


the delinquent ſpirit, 8 

a word eaſily changed to delighted by a bad copier, or unſkilful 

reader. Delinquent is propoſed by Thirlby in his i 
Jonxsox. 

T think with Dr, Warburton, that by the delighted ſpirit is 
meant, the ſoul once accufiomed to delight, which of courſe muſt 
render the ſufferings, afterwards deſcribed, leſs tolerable, Thus 
our author calls youth, Sed, in a former ſcene, before he pro- 
ceeds to ſhew its wants and its inconveniencies. STEEVENS. 

=. and incertain thoughts) Conjecture ſent out to 
wander without any certain direction, and ranging through all 
poſſibilities of pain. JoHN son. 2 0 1 

> penury.] The iſt Fol. reads perjury, MALOxRE. 3 
20 what ave fear of death.] Moſt certainly the idea of the 
* ſpirit bathing in fiery floods, or of reſiding “ in thrilling re- 
gions of thick-n1bbed ice,“ is not original to our poet; which is 
the whole that is wanted for the argument: but JI am not ſure 

that they came from the Platonick hell of Virgil. The monks 
alſo had their hot and their cold hell, “the fyrſte is fyre that ever 
brenneth, and never gyveth lighte,” ſays an old homily : — © The 
ſeconde is pallying cold, that yf a greate hylle of fyre were caſt 
therin, it ſhold torn to yce.” One of their legends, well remem- 
bercd in the time of Shakſpeare, gives us a dialogue between a 
biſhop and a ſoul tormented in a piece of ice which was brought 
o cure a hreming heate in his foot; take care, that you do not 
. ; 4 interpret 


4 


* 
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Jab. Alas! alas! 1 
Claud. Sweet ſiſter, let me live: 
What ſin you do to ſave a brother's life, 
Nature diſpenſes with the deed ſo far, 
That it becomes a virtue. 
Jab. Oh, you beaft ! 
Oh, faithleſs coward ! Oh, diſhoneſt wretch ! 
Wilt thou be made a man, out of my vice ? 
Is't not a kind of inceſt *, to take life | 
From thine own fiſter's name? What ſhould I 
think ? 5; FO 
Heaven ſhield, my mother play'd my father fair! 
For ſuch a warped flip of wilderneſs 3 
„„ Ones Nee 
interpret this the goz?, for I remember Menage quotes a canon 
upon us, | | a bo SET 
Si quis dixerit epiſcopum podagra laborare, anathema fit.” | 
Another tells us of the ſoul of a monk faſtened to a rock, which 
the winds were to blow about for a twelvemonth, and purge of its 
enormities, Indeed this doctrine was before now introduced into 
poetick fiction, as you may ſee in a poem, where the lover de- 
clareth his pains to exceed far the pains of hell,” among the many 
| miſcellaneous ones ſubjoined to the works of Surrey : of which you 
will ſoon have a beautiful edition from the abie hand of my friend 
Dr. Percy, Nay, a very learned and inquilitive brother-anti- 
quary hath obſerved to me, on the authority of Blefkenius, that 
this was the ancient opinion of the inhabitants of Iceland, who 
were certaiuly very little read either in the poet or the philoſopher. 
Fa FARMER. 
Lazarus, in the Shepherd's Calendar, is repreſented to have ſeen 
theſe particular modes of puniſhment-1n the infernal regions: i 
“ Secondly, I have ſeen in hell a floud frozen as ice, wherein 
the envious men and women were plunged unto the navel, and 
then ſuddainly came over them a right cold and great wind that 
grieved and pained them right ſore, &c.“ STEEVExs. 8 | 
't not a kind of inceſt, ——} In Iſabella's declamation there 
is ſomething harſh, and ſomething forced and far-fetched. But 
her indighation cannot be thought violent, when we confider her 
not only as a virgin, but as a nun. JOHNSON, e 
1 a warped /lip of wilderneſs] Wilderneſs is here uſed 
for abi, the ſtate of being diſorderly, So in the Maid's Tra- 
gedy : 


And throws an unknown avilderne/5 about me,” 
Again, in Old Fortunatus, 1600: ↄ( 8 1 
ES : % But 


* 


go MEASURE ron MEASURE. 
Ne'er iffu'd from his blood. Take my defiance * : 
Die; periſh ! might but my bending down | 
Reprieve thee from thy fate, it ſhould proceed : 
III pray a thoufand prayers for thy death, 
No word to ſave thee. 

Claud. Nay, hear me, Iſabel. 

Jab. Oh, fie, fie, fie! | 
Thy fin's not accidental, but a trades : 
Mercy to thee would prove itſelf a bawd: 
"Tis beſt that thou dy'ſt quickly. 

Claud. Oh hear me, Iſabella. 


Re-enter Duke, 


Duke. Vouchſafe a word, young ſiſter, but one 
word. 
1 What! is your will? 


Dake. Might vou diſpenſe with your leiſure, I 


would by and by have ſome ſpeech with you : the 
ſatisfaction 1 would require, is likewiſe your own | 


benefit. 


Lab. J have no ſuperfluous leiſure ; my ſtay muſt 


be ſtolen out of other affairs; ; but I will attend you 
a while. 

Dube. [To Claudio afi ide. Son, I have over-heard 

what hath paſt between you and your ſiſter. Angelo 

had never the purpoſe to corrupt her ; only he hath 


made an aſſay of her virtue, to practiſe his judgment 


with the CHPOBHOn: of Natures : ſhe, having the 


„ But I in ara totter'd out my youth,” 


Tbe word, in this ſenſe, is now obſolete, though employed by 


Milton: 
The paths, and bowers, doubt not, but our joint hands 
“ Will keep from <v:/derne/3 with eaſe.“ STEEVENS. 
— take my defiance:;] Defiance 1 18 refuſal. So in Nen and 
Tale 


0 I do defy thy commiſeration.” 86 Ns. 


5 —but a trade :] A cuſtom; a practice; an eſtabliſhed habit. 


So we ſay of a man much addicted to any thing, he makes a trade 
Hit. Joussox. 


wrath 
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truth of honour in her, hath made him that gracious 
denial, which he is moſt glad to receive : I am con- 
feſſor to Angelo, and I know this to be true; there- 


fore prepare yourſelf to death: Do not ſatisfy your 


reſolution with hopes that are fallible * : to-morrow 
you muſt die; go to your knees, and make ready. 
Claud, Let me aſk my fiſter pardon. I am fo out 
of love with life, that I will ſue to be rid of it. 
Poker | Exit Claud. Re-enter Provoſt. 
Duke. Hold you there? : Farewell. Provoſt, a 
word with you. 1 
Prov. What's your will, father? 
| Duke. That now you are come, you will be gone: 


Leave me a while with the maid ; my mind promiſes 


with my habit, no loſs ſhall touch her by my 


company. 


Prov. In good times. [Exit Prov. 
Duke. The hand, that hath made you fair, hath 


made you good: the goodneſs, that is cheap in beau- 


ty, makes beauty briet in goodneſs ; but grace, being 


the ſoul of your complexion, ſhould keep the body of 


it ever: fair. The atlault, that Angelo hath made to 


6 Do not ſatisfy your reſolution <w:th hopes that are fallible 1A 


condemned man, whom. his confeſſor had brought to bear death 


with decency and reſolution, began anew to entertoin hopes of 
life. This occafioned the advice in the words above. But how 
did theſe hopes /atisfy his reſolution ? or what harm was there, if 
they did? We mult certainly read, Do not fallify your reſolution 
abeth hopes that are fallible. And then it becomes a reaſonable 
admonition, For hopes of life, by drawing him back into the 


world, would naturally elude or weaken the virtue of that c- | 


lution which was raiſed only on motives of religion. And this his 
confeſſor had reaſon to warn him of. The term Falffy is taken 
from fencing, and ſigni fies the pretending to aim a ſtroke in order 


to draw the adverſary off his guard. So Fairfax: 


„Noa. firikes he out, and now he falſifieth.“ WarmrurToN. 
The ſenſe is this. Do not reſt with ſatisfaction on hopes that 


are fallible. There is no need of alteration. STEEveNs. 


Hold you there: ] Continue in that reſolution. Jos. 
* In good time.] i. e. a la bonne beure, ſo be it. very well. See 
Vol. I. Po» 153 OTEEVENS, N = X 


vou, 


oo MEASURE ron MEASURE, 
you, fortune bath convey'd to my underſtanding ; 
and, but that frailty hath examples for his falling, I 
ſhould wonder at Angelo: How would you do to 
content this ſubſtitute, and to ſave your brother? 
Iſab. Jam now going to reſolve him: I had rather 
my brother die by the law, than my fon ſhould be un- 
lawfully born. But oh, how much is the good duke 
deceived in Angelo ! if ever he returns, and I can 
ſpeak to him, I will open my lips in Vain, or r diſcover 
his government. 
Dute. That ſhall not be much amiſs : yet, as the 
matter now ſtands, he will avoid your accuſation ; 
he made trial of you only.—Theretore faſten your 
ear on my adviſings; to the love I have in doing 


good, a remedy preſents itſelf. I do make pn 


believe, that you may moſt uprighteouſly do a 2 
wronged lady a merited benefit; redeem your bro- 
ther from the angry law; do no ſtain to your own 
gracious perſon; and much pleaſe the abſent duke, 
1t, peradventure, he ſhall ever return to have hear- 
ing of this buſineſs. 


Jab. Let me hear you ſpeak further: have ſpirit 


to do any thing, that «x an not foul in the truth of 5 


my fpirit. 


Duke. Virtue is bold, and goodneſs 8 fearful. 


Have you not heard ſpeak of Mariana the fiſter of 
Frederick, the great ſoldier, who miſcarried at ſea ? 


Jab. I have heard of the lady, and good Oe 
went with her name. 


Dufte. Her ſhould this Angelo have marry'd ; was | 


aftianc'd to her by oath, and the nuptial appointed: 

between which time of the contract, and limit of the 
folemnity, her brother Frederick was wreck'd at ſea, 
having in that periſh'd veſſel the dowry of his ſiſter. 
But mark, how heavily this betel to the poor gentle- 


woman : there ſhe loſt a noble and renowned brother, 


in his love toward her ever moſt kind and natural; 
with 
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with him the portion and finew of her fortune, her 


marriage-dowry ; with both, her combinate huſ- 
band ?, this well-ſeemin Angelo? 


J 2. Can this be ſo ? Did Angelo fo leave her ? 
Duke. Left her in her tears, and dry*d not one of 


them with his comfort; ſwallow'd his vows whole, 


retending, in her, diſcoveries of diſhonour ; in few, 
zeſtow'd her on her own lamentation, which yet ſhe 
wears for his ſake ; and he, a marble to her tears, is 


waſhed with them, but relents not. 


Jab. What a merit were it in death, to take this 
poor maid from the world ! What corruption in 
this life, that it will let this man live! But how out 
of this can ſhe avail ? 

Duke. It is a rupture that you may eaſily heal: and 
the cure of it not only ſaves your Wange but keeps 


you from diſhonour in doing it. 


Jab. Shew me how, good father. 
Duke. This fore- named maid hath yet in her the g 


continuance of her firſt affection; his unjuſt unkind- 


neſs, that in all reaſon ſhould have quenched her 
love, hath, like an impediment in the current, made 
it more violent and unruly. Go you to Angelo; an- 
ſwer his requiring with a plaufible obedience; agree 


with his demands to the point; only refer yourſelf to 
this advantage , —firſt, that your Ray with him may 
not be long; that the time may have all ſhadow and 


ſilence in it; and the place anſwer to convenience: 
this being granted in courſe, now follows all. We 
ſhall adviſe this wronged maid to ſtead up your ap- 
E go in your place; if the encounter ac- 

owledge itſelf hereafter, i it may compel him to her 


9 . adde Huſband,] Combinate is berrothed, fitted 
by contra. STEEVENS, 


1 only refer yourſelf to this. pion e,] This is ſcarcely to be 


reconciled to any eſtabliſhed mode of ſpeech. We may read, ondy 


reſerve vourſelf 30, or 5 reſer ve to verge this advantage. 


Jounson, 


recom- 


wy 
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recompence: and here, by this, is your brother ſaved, 


your honour untainted, the poor Mariana advan- 


taged, and the corrupt deputy ſcaled *. The maid 
will I frame, and make fit for his attempt. If you 
think well to carry this as you may, the doubleneſs 


of the benefit detends the deceit from reproof. What 


think you of it ? 1 5 
Jſab. The image of it gives me content already; 


and, I truſt, it will grow to a moſt proſperous per- 


Rene. 


Duke. It lies much in your holding up : Haſte 
you ſpeedily to Angelo; it for this night he intreat 


you to his bed, give him promiſe of ſatisfaction. I 


will preſently to St. Luke's ; there, at the moated 
grange reſides this dejected Mariana: at that place 


2 the corrupt deputy ſcaled.] To ſcale the deputy may be, to reach 
him, notwithſtanding the elevation of his place; or it may be, to 


firip him and diſcover his nakedneſs, though armed and concealed by 


the inveſtments of authority, JohxsO. 


To /cale, as may be learned from a note to Coriolauus, act I. 


ſc. i. moſt certainly means, to diſorder, to diſconcert, to put to 


Jight. An army routed is called by Hollinſhed, an army ſcaled, The 
word ſometimes ſignifies to dif/e or diſperſe ; at others, as I ſup- 


poſe in the preſent inſtance, to put into confuſion. SrEEVE NS. 
To ſcale is certainly to reach (as Dr. Johnſon explains it) as well 


as to diſperſe or ſpread abroad, and hence its application to a rout- 
ed army which is /cattered over the field, The Duke's meaning 


appears to be, either that Angelo would be over- reached, as a town 
is by the ſcalade, or that his true character would be /pread or 
laid open, ſo that his vileneſs would become evident. Dr. War- 


burton thinks it is ezghed, a meaning which Dr. Johnſon affixes 


to the word in another place. See Coriol. Act I. ſc. 1. 
| : op dn ty „ ERASER. 
he mated grange] A grange is a ſolitary farm-houſe. 
So in Othello: VVV 
| 6 — this is Venice, e 
© My houſe is not a grange. STEEVENS. 


Leng 


A grange implies ſome one particular houſe immediately inferior 
in rank to a Hall, ſituated at a ſmall diſtance from the town or vil- 


lage from which it takes its name; as Hornby grange, Blackwell 
grange; and is in the neighbourhood ſimply called the Grange. 
Originally, perhaps, theſe buildings were the lord's granary or 


ſtore · houſe, and the reſidence of his chief bailiff. (Grange, from 


Granagium, Lat.) REMARKS. 
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call upon me; and diſpatch with Angelo, that it may 
be quickly. | ny 
Jab. I thank you for this comfort: Fare you well, 
good father, { Exeunt ſeverally. 


SCENE I. 
| The Street. 
| Re-enter Duke as a Friar, Elbow, Clown, and O cers. 


Ebb. N ay, if there be no remedy for it, but that 
you will needs buy and ſell men and women like beaſts, 
we ſhall have all the world drink brown and white 


b 


Duke. Oh, heavens! what ſtuff is here? 
Clown. *T was never merry world, ſince, of two 
uſuries 5, the merrieſt was put down, and the worſer 
allow'd by order of law a furr'd gown to keep him 


warm; and furr'd with fox and lamb-ſkins too, to ſig- 
nify, that craft being richer than innocency, ſtands 


for the facing. 


. Elb. Come your way, fir :—Bleſs you, good father 
riar. 5 85 8 


' 4 baftard.) A kind of ſweet wine, then much in vogue, from 
the Italian baſtardo., WarBURTON. | | 
See a note on Hen. IV. P. I. Act II. Sc. IV. STEEVENns. 
5 fince of two uſuries, &c,) Here a ſatire on uſury turns abrupt- 


| ly to a ſatire on the perſon of the uſurer, without any kind of pre- 


paration. We may be aſſured then, that a line or two, at leaſt, 


have been loſt, The ſubject of which we may eaſily diſcover, a 
compariſon between the two uſurers ; as, before, between the two 
uſuries. So that, for the future, the paſſage ſhould be read with 

aſteriſæs, thus —— by order of law, * * a furr'd gown, &. 


„„ | Wa BUK Tow. 
Sir Thomas Hanmer corrected this with leſs pomp, then frce 


| of two uſurers the merrieſt auas put down, and the <yorſer allowed, 
by order of law, a furr'd gown, &. His punctuation is right, 


but the alteration, ſmall as it is, appears more than was wanted. 


Jury may be uſed by an eaſy licence for the prozeſſors of uſury. 
e N | By | Jounson, 


Dyke, 


MEASURE TOR MEASURE. 

Duke. And you, good brother“ father: What of- 
fence hath this man made you, fir ? 

Elb. Marry, fir, he hath offended the law; and, 
ſir, we take him to be a thief too, ſir; for we have 
found upon him, ſir, a ſtrange pick-lock, WHICH | we. 
have ſent to the deputy. 

Duke. Fie, ſirrah; a bawd, a wicked bawd ! 
The evil that thou cauſeſt to be done, 

That is thy means to live: Do thou but think - 
What *tis to cram a maw, Or cloath a back, . 

From ſuch a filthy vice: ſay to thyſelf, — 

From their abominable and beaſtly N 

I drink, I eat, array myſelf, and live 7. 

Canſt thou believe thy living is a life, 
So ſtinkingly depending ? Go, mend, go, mend. 


Clown, Indeed, it does funk 1 in ſome ſort, fir; but 


yet, fir, 1 would prove 

| Dike, Nay, if the devil hath given thee proofs for 
fin, 

Thou wilt prove his. Take him to priſon, officer ; 


5 father x ] This word ſhould be expunged. en 
If father be retained, we may read: 
Duke. And you, good brother, 
Elb. Father 
Duke. What offence, Kc. STEEVENS, 

T am neither for expunging the word father, nor for ſeparating 
it from its preſent connexions. In return to Elbow's blundering 
addreſs of good father friar, i. e. good father brother,. the duke 
humorouſly calls him, in his own ſtyle, good brother father. 
This would appear ſtill clearer in French. Dieu vous benilſe, mon 
pere frere.— Et vous auſſi, mon frere pere. There is no doubt 
that our f+:ar is a corruption of the French ere. TVR WHITr. 

7 1 drink, I eat, array myſelf, and live.) The old editions have, 

1 drink, J eat away myſelf, and live. 


This is one very excellent inſtance of the ſagacity of our editors, 
and it were to be wiſhed heartily, that they would have obliges 


us with their phyfical ſolution, how a man can eat away himielf, 
and live, Mr. Biſhop gave me that moſt certain emendation, 
which I have ſubſtituted in the room of the former fooliſh read- 
ing; by the help whereof, we have this eaſy ſenſe: that the 


clown fed himſelf, and put cloaths on his ney by exerciſing the 


vile trade of a bawd, THEOBALD, 
0 e Correction 
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Correction and inſtruction muſt both work, 
Ere this rude beaſt will profit. 

Elb. He muſt before the deputy, fir; ; he has given 
him warning: the deputy cannot abide a whore-maſ- 
ter: if he be a whore-monger, and comes before 
him, he were as good go a mile on his errand. 
Die. That we were all, as ſome would ſeem to be, 
Free from all faults, as faults from ſeeming frees! 


Euter Lucio. 


I Eb. His neck will come to your waiſt „ a cord, 
ir. 


Clown. 
3 That we were all, as ſome would ſeem to be, 
_ Free from all faults, as faults from ſeeming free!] 
.. e. as faults are deſtitute of all comelineſs or ſceming. The firſt 
Pot theſe lines refers to the deputy's ſanctified hypocriſy ; the ſe- 
ond to the clown's beaſtly occupation, But the latter part 1s 
thus ill expreſſed for the ſake of the rhime. WaRBUR TON. 
= Sir r. Hanmer reads, 
Z Free from all faults. as Sow: faults ſeeming Free. 
ln the i interpretation of Dr. Warburton, the Kusel is trifling, an 
che expreſſion harſh, To wiſh that men were as free from faults, as 
ulis are free from comeline/s [inſtead of void of welas! is a 
WF very poor conceit. I once thought it ſhould be read: 
3 O that all avere, as all would ſeem to be, 
2 Free. from all faults, or from falſe A Free. 
so in this play: 
2 O place, O porwer—how doft thou 
Wrench awe from fools, and the 285 ſouls 
1 To thy falſe ſeeming. 
But now I believe that a leſs alteration will bros the turn : 
1 Free from all faults, or faults from ſeeming free; 
hat men were really good, or that their faults were known, that 
men were free from al, or faults from hypocriſy. So Iſabella 
= calls Angelo's bypocriſy, ſeeming, ſeeming. en. : 
= | think we ſhould read with Hanmer : 
Free from all faults, as from d ſeeming free. 
i. e. Iæoiſb awe zwere all as good as we appear to be; a ſentiment 
very naturally prompted by his reflection on the en of An- 
= clo. Hanmer has only tranſpoſed a word to produce a conve- 
nient ſenſe. SręekvkExs. 


The firſt and ſecond folio have 


Free from our faults, — Ma Low n. 
? His neck will come to your <vaif, a cord, fir. —] That is, h's 


neck will be tied, like your waiſt, with a rope, The friars of the 
Vor. . H | Fran- 
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_ Clown, I ſpy comfort; I cry, bail: here's a gen. 
tleman, and a friend of mine. 3 
Lucio. How now, noble Pompey ?: what, at the 
heels of Cæſar? art thou led in triumph? What, is 
there none of Pygmalion's images, newly made wo- 
man”, to be had now, for putting the hand in the 
| 8 . pocket 


Franciſcan order, perhaps of all others, wear a hempen cord for a 
girdle, Thus Buchannan: 0 
& Fac gemant ſuis, 7 
* Pariataterga funibus.” Jonnson. | 
37. Pygmalion's images, newly made «voman,] By Pygmalion”s ima- 
ges, newly made woman, I believe Shakſpeare meant no more than 
Have you no women now to recommend to your cuſtomers, as 
| freſh and untouched as Pygmalion's ſtatue was, at the moment 
when 1t became fleſh and blood ? The paſſage may, however, con- 
tain ſome alluſion to a pamphlet printed in 1598, called—Th: 
Metamorphoſis of Pygmalion's Image, and certain Satires. I have 
never ſeen it, but it 1s mentioned by Ames, p. 568 ; and what- 
ever its ſubject might be, we learn from an order figned by the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and the biſhop of London, that this 
baok was commanded to be burnt. The order is inſerted at the 
end of the ſecond volume of the entries belonging to the Sta- 
_ tioners* Company. STEEYENS, | 
„Is there none of Pygmalion's images newly made woman, to 
be had now?” If Marflon's Metamorphoſis of Pygmalion's Image 
be alluded to, I believe it muſt be in the argument. The maid: 
(by the power of Venus) was metamorphoſed into a living wwo- 
man. FARMER. 73 | HS TX . 
There may, however, be an alluſion to a paſſage in Lylly's 
Woman in the Moone,' 1597. The inhabitants of Uzopia petition 
Nature for females, that they may, like other beings, propagate 
their ſpecies. Nature grants their requeſt, and “ they draw the 
curtins from before Nature's ſhop, where ſtands an image clad, 
and ſome unclad, and they bring forth the cloathed image, &c.“ 
JV $84 1 STEEVENS, 
By Pygmalion's images newly made æuomen, I do not underſtand, 
with Mr. Steevens, virgins as freſh as if they came recently from the 
hands of Pygmalion. I rather think the meaning is: Is there no 
courtezan, who being newly made woman, [i. e. lately debauched,] 
ſtill retains the appearance of chaſtity, and looks as cold as a ſtatue, 
, e e . 
Ihe following paſſage in Blurt Maſter Conſtable, a comedy, 
by Middleton, 1602, ſeems to authorize this interpretation £4 
| | L Lax. 
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ocket and extracting it clutched ? what reply? ha? 
2 what ſay'ſt thou to this tune, matter, and method? 
Ist not drown'd i' the laſt rain? ha? what fay'ſt 
thou, trot? is the world as it was, man? Which is 
the way*? is it ſad, and few words? or how? the 


trick of it? 


6% Lax. Are all theſe omen? 5 

« [mp. No, no, they are half men and half women. 

« Lax. You apprehend too faſt. I mean by women, wives; 
for wives are no maids, nor are maids women.” | Ee 
M.᷑ulier in Latin had preciſely the ſame meaning. MA LON E. 

2 hat fſay'ft thou to this tune, matter and method? let not 
drown'd i” the laſt rain? This nonſenſe ſhould be thus corrected, 
It's act down 2? the laß reign, i. e. theſe are ſeverities unknown to 
the old duke's time. And this is to the purpoſe. Wa R BURTON. 
Dr. Warburton's emendation is ingenious, but I know not 
whether the ſenſe may not be reſtored with leſs change. Let us 
conſider it. Lucio, a prating fop, meets his old friend going to 
priſon, and pours out upon him his impertinent interrogatories, to 
which when the poor fellow makes no anſwer, he adds, Mat 


reply? ha? what ſay'ft thou to this? tune, matter, and method, — 
ist not? drown'd i the laſt rain? ha? what ſay'fl thou, trot? &. 


It is a common phraſe uſed in low raillery of a man creſt-fallen 
and dejected, that he looks like a drown'd puppy. Lucio, therefore, 
aſks him, whether he was droaun'd in the laſt rain, and therefore 
cannot ſpeak. Jouns0N. 9 | | 5 
He rather aſks him whether his aer was not drown'd in the 
laſt rain, for Pompey returns zo anſwer to any of his queſtions: 
or, perhaps, he means to compare Pompey's miſerable appearance 
to a drotun d mouſe, So in K. Henry VI. P. I. Sc. ii, . 
Or piteous they will look, like drowned mice.” STEEVENS. 
3 avhat ſay'ft thou, trot ?] It ſhould be read, I think, aht /ay'/t 
thou to't? the word trot being ſeldom, if ever, uſed to a man. | 
Old trot or trat, ſignifies a decrepid old woman, or an old ab. 
In this ſenſe it is uſed by Gawin Douglas, Virg. An. b. iv. 
Out on the old rat, aged dame or wyfte,” Ge Ex. 
So in Wily Beguiled, 1613: Thou toothleſs old ro; thou.“ 
Again in the # iſe Woman of Hog/den, 1638: gl 
What can this witch, this wizard, or old ro: 
9-6 Darth 5 | STEEVENS, 
Trot, or as it is now often pronounced, honeſt traut, is a familiar 
adreſs to a man among the provincial vulgar. Joann. 
4 Which is the way 5 What is the mode now? Joax%on. 
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Dyke. Still thus, and thus! ſtill worſe! 
Lucio. How doth my dear morſct; thy miſtreſs? 
procures ſhe ſtill? ha? 


Clown. Troth, fir, the hath eaten up all her beef, 


and ſhe is herſelf] in the tub*®. 


Lucio. Why, *tis good; it is the right of it; it 


mult be ſo : ever your freſh whore, and your pow- 
der'd bawd : an unſhunn'd conſequence ;z it muſt be 
ſo: Art going to priſon, Pompey ? 

Clown. Yes, faith, fir. e 
Lucio. Why 'tis not amiſs, Pompey : farewell : 
go; ſay, I ſent thee thither“. For debt, ö : 

or how? ? 
Eib. For being a | bawd, for being a bawd. 


Lucio. Well, then impriſon him : if impriſonment | 


be the due of a bawd, why, 'tis his right : Bawd 1s 
he, doubtleſs, and of antiquity roo; bawd-born. 
Farewell, good Pompey : Commend me to the pri- 
ſon, Pompey : : You will turn good huſband now, 
Pompey ; you will keep the houſe. 


ball. 


Lucio. No, indeed, will I not, Pompey; ; it is not 


s in the tub. ] The method of cure for venereal complaints i is 
groſly called the poxwdering tub. JoaNnsoN. 

It was fo called from the method of cure. See the notes on 

„% the 2b ſuſt and the die?” — in Timon, Act IV. STEEVENS. 

6 ——/ay 1 ſent thee t!-ther,) Shakſpeare ſeems here to allude to 

the words uſed by Gloſter in Henry VI. P. III. Act V. Sc. vi. 

| on down to hell; and /ay—1 ſeut thee thitber. EDITOR. 


go; ſay, 1 ſent thee thither, For debt, Pompey ? or how ?] It 


5 would be pointed thus, Go, /ay Lſeut thee thither for debt, Pompey ; 
or how -i. e. to hide the 1gnominy of thy caſe, ſay, I ſent thee 
to priſon for debt, or whatever other pretence thou fancieſt better, 
The other humorouſiy replies, For being a bawwd, for being a 
bawd, i. e. the true cauſe is the moſt honourable, This is in 
character. WARBURTON, 

I do not perceive any neceffity for the mia: Lucio fir 
offers him the uſe of his name to hide the ſeeming ignominy of 
his caſe; and then very naturally defires to be informed of the 
true reaſon why he was ordered into confinement. STEKVENS. 


. the 


Clown, 1 hope, fir, Your good worlhip will be my 
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the wear*. I will pray, Pompey, to encreaſe your 


bondage : if you take it not patiently, why, your 


mettle is the more; Adieu, truſty Pompey. Bless 
you, friar. 


Duke. And you. 

Lucio. Does Bridget paint till, Ponger! ? Ws ? 
Elb. Come your ways, fir ; come. 

Clown. You will not bail me then, fir? 


Lucio. Then, Pompey ? nor now?.—What news 


abroad, friar ? what news? 
Elb. Come your ways, fir; come. 
Lucio, Go,—to kennel, Pompey, — go: 
[Exeunt Elbow, Clown, and Officers 
What news, friar, of the duke ? 
Duke. I know none; ; Can you tell me of any ? 
Lucio. Some ſay, he is with the emperor of Ruſſia ; 


other ſome, he 1s in Rome : But where 1 is he think 
you? 


Duke. I know not where : but whereſoever, I wiſh 


him well. 
Lucio. It was a mad fantaliical trick of him, to 


ſteal from the ſtate, and uſurp the beggary he was 
never born to. Lord Angelo dukes it well in his 


abſence; he puts tranſgrefhon to't. 
| Duke, He does well in't. 


Lucio. A little more lenity to lechery would do 


no harm in him: ſomething too erabbed that way, 
friar. 


Duke. It is too general a vice“, and ſev crity muſt 


eure it. 
Fat 10. 
3 


9 Then Pompey ? nor noꝛb.] I think there ſhould not be a note 
of interrogation here. The meaning is: 1 will neither bail thee 
then, nor now. 80 again in this play: 

More, nor leſs to others paying.” —— MAtox k. 


x Go,—to kenne!, Pompey, - go:] It ſhould be remembered, that 
Pompey is the common name of a deg, to which alluſion is made 


in the mention of a dennel. Jos. 


t 75 too $earal a vice. Tes, replies Lucio, the wice is of great | 
H ' oe kindred + 


— it is not the wear.) i. e. it is not the faſhion, STEEveNs. 


+ ot oper one tun 2 
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Lucio. Yes, in good ſooth, the vice is of a great 
kindred; it is well ally'd : but is impoſſible to ex- 
tirp it quite, friar, till eating and drinking be put 
down. They ſay, this Angelo was not made by man 
and woman, after the downright way of creation ; Is 
it true, think you? e 

Duke. How ſhould he be made then? 

Lucio. Some report, a ſea-maid ſpawn'd him: — 
ſome, that he was begot between two ſtock-fiſhes :— 
But it is certain, that when he makes water, his urine 
is congeal'd ice; that I know to be true: and he is 
a motion ungenerative, that's infallible . 

Dube. You are pleaſant, fir ; and ſpeak apace. 

Lucio. Why, what a ruthleſs thing is this in him, 
for the rebellion of a cod-piece, to take away the life 
of a man? Would the duke, that is abſent, have 
done this ?. ere he would have hang'd a man for the 
getting a hundred baſtards, he would have paid for 
the nurſing a thouſand : he had ſome feeling of the 
ſport ; he knew the ſervice, and that inſtructed him 
to mercy. VVV 

Dake. I never heard the abſent duke much detect. 
ed for women; he was not inclin'd that way. 1 5 

| Lucio. 


kindred ; it is well aly d: &c. As much as to fay, Ves, truly, it 
is general; for the greateſt men have it as well as we little folks, 


A little lower he taxes the Duke perſonally with it. EpwarDs. 


i > and he is a motion ungenerative, that's infallible. In the for- 
mer editions: and he is a motion generative} that's infallible. 
This may be ſenſe; and Lucio, perhaps, may mean, that though 
Angelo have the organs of generation, yet that he makes no more 
uſe of them, than if he were an inanimate puppet. But I rather 
think our author wrote, - and he is a motion ungenerative, becauſe 
Lucio again in this very ſcene ſays, — this ungenitured agent will 
unpeople the province abith continency, THEBOBALD, 155 

A motion generative certainly means a puppet F the maſculine 
gender ; a thing that appears to have thoſe powers of which it is 
not in reality poſſeſſed. STEEveEns. SE 


much detected for women ;] This appears ſo like the language 


of Dogberry, that at firſt I thought the paſſage corrupt, and 
| wiſhed to read ſuſpected. But perhaps detected had | anciently Fac 
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Lucio. Oh, fir, you are deceiv'd. | 

Dake. Tis not poſſible. 

Lucio. Who? not the duke? yes, your beggar of 
fifty and his uſe was, to put a ducat in her? clack- 
diſh : the duke had crotchets in him: He would be 
drunk too ; that let me inform you. 

Duke. You do him wrong, ſurely. 


Lucio. Sir, I was an inward of his“: A ſhy fellow 


ſame meaning. Soin an old collection of tales, entitled, Nis, 

Fits, and Fancies, 1595 : An officer whoſe daughter was de- 

 tefled of diſhoneſtie, and generally ſo Teported.,—”” That de- 

tected is there uſed for 6ůõÆͥ ſpefted, and not in the preſent ſenſe of 
| 


the word, appears, I think, from the words that follow — and 


generally 2 reported, which ſeem to relate not to a known but fuſe 


pefted fact. MaALows. 
In the Statute, 3d Edward Firſt, c. 15. the words gentz ret- 


tex de felonie are rendered perſons detected of felony, that is, as I. 


conceive, /uſpefied, Eprrtor. 
Again, in Riel s Adventures of Simoni des, 1 584, 4to. all Rome, 
detected of inconſtancie. HENDERSON. 


3 clack-diſh:] The beggars, two or three centuries ago, uſed to 
proclaim their want by a wooden-diſh with a moveable cover, 
which they clacked to ſhew that their veſſel was empty. This 
appears from a paſſage quoted on another occaſion by Dr. Grey. 


Dr. Grey's aſſertion may be ſupported by the following paſlage 


in an old comedy, called The Family of Love, 1608 : 
Can you think I get my living by a bell and a clack-d: 2 EY 
„ By a bell and a clact-di/b? how's that?? 
„Why, by begging, fir, &c.“ 
Again, in. Henderſon's Supplement to Chaucer's Troilas and 
Creſſeid ; 
Thus ſhalt thou go begging from hous to hous, 
“With cuppe and clappir, like a Lazarous.” 
And by a ſtage direction in the 2d Part of K. Ed. IV. 1619: 


"46 Kos Mrs. Blague very poorly, begging with her baſket 


and a clap- diſb. 


There is Henle an old proverb to be found in Ray” 8 Collec- 


ton, which alludes to the ſame cuſtom : 
„He claps his diſh at a wrong man's door.” STEEvENs. 
— pathos. of bis:] Inward is intimate, So in Daniel's 
Hymen's Triumph, 1623: 
« You two were wont to be moſt i ard friends.” 


Again, in Marſton's Malecontent, 1604: 


Come we muſt be * thou and I all one.” 
F STEVENS. 
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was the duke: and, I believe, I know the cauſe of 
his withdrawing. 
Duke. What, I pr'ythee, might be the cauſe? 
Lucio. No — pardon ; — 'tis a ſecret muſt be 
lock'd within the teeth and the lips : but this I can 
let you underſtand, — The greater file of the e 5 


held the duke to 1 wiſe. 


Duke. Wiſe? why, no queſtion but he was. 
Lucio. A very ſuperficial, . antenne fel- 


2 Either this is envy in you, folly, or miſtake. 
the very ſtream of his life, and the“ buſineſs he 


hath helmed, muſt, upon a warranted need, give him 


a better proclamation. Let him be but teſtimonied 
in his own bringings forth, and he ſhall appear, to 
the envious, a ſcholar, a ſtateſman, and a ſoldier: 
Therefore, you ſpeak unſkiltully ; or, if your xnow- 
ledge be more, it is much darken'd in your malice. 
Lucio. Sir, I know him, and J love him. 
Dufte. Love talks with better knowledge, and 
knowledge with dearer love. 
Lucio. Come, fir, I know what I know. 1 
Duke. T can hardly believe that, ſince you know 


not what you ſpeak. But, if ever the duke return, 


(as our prayers are he may) let me defire you to make 
your anſwer before him: If it be honeſt you have 
ſpoke, you have courage to maintain it: I am 
bound to call ve you ; and, I pray you, your 
name? 


Lucio. Sir, my name 18 Lucio; ; well known to the 
duke. 


Dude. He ſhall know you better, fir, if 1 may live 
to N nar vou. 


5 7 he greater file of the abe?! The larger lt, the greater 
number, Jonxs0x. So in Macbeth : — + the valued file. 


SreEvkExs. 
© the buſi, uf; be hath helmed „J The difficulties he Path leer d through, 
A een from navigation, SrRRVENS. 
Lucio. 


** 
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Lucio. I fear you not. | 
Duke. Oh, you hope, the duke will return no 


more; or you imagine me too unhurtful an oppofite.. 


But, indeed, I can do you little harm : you'll for- 
ſwear this again. 
Lucio. Tl be hang'd firſt : thou art deceiv'd in me, 


friar. But no more of this: Canſt thou tell, if 
Claudio die to-morrow, or no? 


Duke. Why ſhould he die, fir ? 
Lucio. Why ? for filling a bottle with a tun-diſh. 
I would, the duke, we talk of, were return'd again : . 


this ungenitur d agent“ will unpeople the province 
with continency; ſparrows muſt not build in his 


houſe- eaves, becauſe they are lecherous. The duke 
yet would have dark deeds darkly anſwer'd; he 
would never bring them to light: Would he were 
return'd! marry, this Claudio is condemn'd for un- 


truſſing. Farewell, good friar ; I pr'ythee, pray for 
me. The duke, I ſay to thee again, would eat mut- 


ton on fridays*. He's now paſt it; yet?, and I fay 
to thee, he would mouth with a beggar, though ſhe 
ſmelt brown bread and garlick: ſay, that I ſaid fo. 
Farewell. [ Exit. 
Duke. No might nor r greatneſs i in mortality 
Can cenſure ſcape; back-wounding calumny 
The whiteſt virtue ſtrikes: a What king ſo ſtrong, 


7 n ap] This word ſcems to be form'd from 
genitoirs, a word which occurs in Holland's Pliny, tom. it. 


p. 321, 560, 589, and comes from the French gen'toirs, the 
genitals, TOLLETT» 


eat mutton on Frida. A wench was 5 called a laced mutton. 


THBOBALD. 
So in Doctor Fanſtus, 1604, Lechery ſays : : 


IJ am one that loves an inch of raw a:utton better than an eln 


of Friday ſtockfiſh.” STEEVENsS. 
9 He's now paſt it; yet,] Sir Thomas Hanmer, He is not paſt it 
yet. This emendation was received in the- former edition, but 
teems not neceſſary. It were to be wiſhed, that we all 1 
more, and amended leſs. Jonnsox. n 
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Can tie the gall up in the landerous tongue * 
But who comes here? 


ö Euter Eſcalus, Provo, Bawd, and Officers. 
Þ Eſcal. Go, away with her to priſon. | 
1 Batod. Good my lord, be good to me; your ho- 
nour is accounted a merciful man: good my lord. 
Eſcal. Double and treble admonition, and ſtill for- 
. feit in the ſame kind? this would make mercy ſwear', : 
and play the tyrant. 
Prov. A bawd of eleven years continuaice, may 
it pleaſe your honour. 
Bard. My lord, this is one Lacks! 8 information 
againſt me: miſtreſs Kate Keep-down was with child 
by him in the duke's time, he promis'd her marriage; 
his child is a year and quarter old, come Philip and 
Jacob; I have kept it myſelf; and ſee, how he goes 
about to abuſe me. 
Eſcal. That fellow is a fellow of muck Lane. — 
let him be call'd before us.— Away with her to pri- 
ſon: Go to: no more words. | Exeunt with the Batud. 
Provoſt, my brother Angelo will not be alter'd, 
Claudio muſt die to-morrow : let him be furniſh'd 
with divines, and have all charitable preparation: if 


my brother wrought > my, pity, it ſhould not be ſo 
with him. | 


3% ] ò ͥ TTT 


4 ey * and * the tyrant.] We would read feverve, i. e. 
deviate from her nature. The common reading gives us the idea 
of a ranting whore, WARBURTON. 

There is ſurely no need of emendation. We ſay a at preſent, 
Such a thing is enough to make a parſon ſwear, i. e. deviate from 

⁊ proper reſpect to decency, and the ſanctity of his character. 
Ĩ he idea of favearing agrees very well with that of a new in 
our ancient myſteries. STEEVENS. |» 

I do not much like mercy wear, the old reading: or mercy 
were, Dr. Warburton's correction. I believe it A be, this 
would make mercy /evere. FARMER. 

We ſtill ſay to fvear like an cmperor ; and from JR old book, 
of which the writer unfortunately neglected to copy the title, he 
has noted 20 fivear like a tyrant. E N like a termagant is 
quoted elſewhere, _ | REMARKS» 


Prov, 
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Prov. So pleaſe you, this friar has been with him, 
and advis'd him for the entertainment of death. 
Eſcal. Good even, good father. 

Duke. Bliſs and goodneſs on you! 
Eſcal. Of whence are you? 
' Duke. Not of this Oy though my Chance is 
now - 
To uſe it for my time: I am a brother 
Of gracious order, lately come from the ſee *, 
In ſpecial buſineſs from his holineſs, 
Eſcal. What news abroad i' the world? 
| Duke. None, but that there is ſo great a fever on 
goodneſs, that the diffolution of it muſt cure it: no- 


ſtant in any undertaking. There is ſcarce truth 


enough, to make fellowſhips accurs'd: Much upon 

this riddle runs the wiſdom of the world. This news 

is old enough, yet it is every day's news, 1 pray you, 
fir, of what diſpoſition was the duxe? 


| eſpecially to know himſelf. 

Duke. What pleaſure was he given to 1 

Eſcal. Rather rejoicing to ſee another merry, than 
merry at any thing which profeſs'd to make him re- 
joice : a gentleman of all temperance. But leave we 


ſperous; and let me defire to know, how you find 
you have lent him vifitation. 

Duke. He profeſſes to have received no  fnifter 
meaſure from his judge, but moſt willingly humbles 


fram'd to himſelf, by the inſtruction of his frailty, 


2. from the ſee] The folio reads 
"on the lea. Jo HNSON, 


good 


velty is only in requeſt; and it is as dangerous to be 
aged in any kind of, courſe, as it is virtuous to be con- 


enough alive, to make ſocieties ſecure; but ſecurity 


Eſcal. One, that, above all other ſtrifes, contended 


him to his events, with a prayer they may prove pro- 


Claudio prepar'd ? I am made to underſtand, that 


himſelf to the determination of juſtice : yet had he 


W W promiſes of life; which I, by oy. 


— en an SS OS 


108 MEASURE rox MEASURE. 
good leifure, have diſcredited to him, and now is he 
reſolved to die}. 

Eſcal. You have paid the heavens your function, 
and the priſoner the very debt of your calling. I 
have labour'd for the poor gentleman, to the extre- 
meſt ſhore of my modeſty ; but my brother juſtice 
have I found ſo ſevere, that he hath forc'd me to tell 

him, he is indeed—quſtice*. ! 
Duke. If his own life anſwer the Araitneſs of his 
proceeding, it ſhall become him well ; wherein if he 
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| chance to fail, he hath ſentenc'd himſelf. 
A Eſcal. I am going to viſit the priſoner : Fare you | 
| well. WS "DR | 3 
q Duke. Peace be with you ! N 
| He, who the ſword of even will bear, J 
| Should be as holy as ſevere; I 
N Pattern in himſelf to know3, | 

Grace to ſtand, and virtue 905 * : 

| More 
23 reſolved]. i. e. ſatisfied. 8o in Middleton” s More Diſemblers 
uw Women, Act I. Sc. 3. 
The bleſſing of benen to your thoughts lady; 3 

i For I'm re/olved they are good ones. EviTos. 
g 4e i; indeed. —juſtice.] Summum jus, ſumma injuria. 
þ STERVENS: 
if S Pattern in himſelf to know, 
1 Grace to ſtand, and virtue go; 
i Theſe lines I cannot underſtand, but believe that they ſhould ho 
} read thus : x 
1 Patterning himſelf to know, 
i In grace to flaxd, in virtue go. 


— 
— 


To pattern is to avork after a pattern, and, perhaps, in a Shakſpeare' ; 

licentious diction, fimply to <vork, The ſenſe is, he that bears 

the fivord of heaven ſhould be holy as awell as ſevere; one that 

after good examples labours to know himſelf, to live avith i innocences 
and to act with virtue. JOHNSON. 

This paſſage is very obſcure, nor can be cleared wichout a more 
licentious paraphraſe than any reader may be willing to allow. He 
that bears the ſword of heaven ſhould be not leſs holy than ſevere < 
ſhould be able to diſcover in himſelf a pattern of fuch grace as can 
avoid temptation, together ævith ſuch virtue as dares venture abroad 
znto the <vorld auithout danger of edaction. 87 nne, 

Pattern in himſelf to know? 

Is, to experience in his own boſom an original principle of 


action, 


— — - — ——————— 
= — — 
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More nor leſs to others paying, 
Than by ſelf-offences weighing. 
Shame to him, "whoſe cruel 4555 
Kills for faults of his own liking ! 
Twice treble ſhame on Angelo, 
To weed my vice, and let his grow* | 
Oh, what may man within him hide, 

T hough angel on the outward fide*! !“? 
How may that likeneſs, made in crimes 7, 
Making Prader on the times, 


, 7 00w 


action, which, inſtead of being borrowed or copied from others, - 
might ſerve as a pattern to them. Our author, in the Winter's 


Tale, has again uſed the ſame kind of imagery : 


By the pattern of mine own thoughts, I cut out 
++ The purity of his.“ 


In another of his plays he uſes an expreſſion equally hardy and 


licentious : “And will have no attorney but my/elf;”—which 


is an abſolute catachreſis, an attorney importing preciſely a perſon 


opponent to act for another, MAaLone, 
5 To aweed my vice, and let his grow !] i. e. to weed faults out 


of wy dukedom, and yet indulge humſelt in his own payee Vices. 


TEEVENS. 


My vice, for the wices of my dukedom, appears to me very harſh. - 
My, does not, I apprehend, relate to the duke in particular, 
who had not been guilty of any vice, but to any indefinite perſon, 

— The meaning ſeems to be—0 defiroy by extirpation (as it is ex - 


preſſed in another place) a fault that I have committed, .and to 
ſuffer his own vices to grow to a rank and luxuriant height. 


The ſpeaker, for the ſake of argument, puts himſelf in * he caſe : 


of an oftending perſon, MaLoNE. 
Mon gh angel on the outward fide IT.. * 


Here we ſee what induced the author to give the outward faint- 


ed deputy the name of Angelo, MALONxE, 
7 How may likeneſs made in crimes, 
Making practice on the times, 
To SIG <vith idle ſpider's ſtrings 


Moft pand rous and ſubſtantial 72 ngs !] 
Thus all the elit £ ad 


thus, 


| How may that likeneſs, made in crimes, 
Making praftice on the times, 
Draw | 
The ſenſe is this. How much wickedneſs may a man hide within, 
though he appear angel without, How may that W made 


in 


itions read corruptly ; and ſo have made an ob- 
ſeure paſſage in itſelf, quite unit. Shakſpeare wrote. it 
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Craft againſt vice I muſt apply: 
With Angelo to-night ſhall lye 


and ſubſtantial matters of the world, as riches, honour, power, re- 


| likely man. | 
The Rewi/al reads thus, 5 | 
How may ſuch oy trade in criaes, 
Making practice on the times, 1 


Meaning by pond rous and. ſubſtantial things, pleaſure and wealth, 


for the ſame crimes ; draw away in time with idle ſpider ſtrings, 


law, government, and commerce are overthrown, SM1TH, 


I believe, Shakſpeare wrote wade. 


„ 
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Draw with idle ſpider's ſtri 
Moſt pond'rous and ſubſtantial things! 


. 
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His 


in crimes, i. e. by hypocriſy ; [a pretty paradoxical expreſſion, an 
angel made in crimes] by impoſing upon the world thus emphati- 
cally expreſſed, making practice on the times] draw with its falſe and 
feeble pretences [ finely called /p:der's firings] the moſt pond' rous 


putation, &, WARBURTON. | 
Likeneſs may mean ſcemlineſs, fair appearance, as we ſay, a 


To draw with idle ſpiders frings 
Moft pond rous and ſubſtantial things. 


| STEEVENS». 
How may that likeneſs made in crimes, | 
Making practice of the times, | 
Draw with idle ſpider s firings 
Mf pond*rous and ſubſtantial thing? TS 
i, e. How may the en a practice of letting great rogues 
break through the laws with impunity, and hanging up little ones 


(for no better do the cords of the law become, according to the 
old ſaying ; Leges fimiles arancarum telis,” to which the alluſion is) 
juſtice and equity, the moſt ponderous and ſubſtantial baſes, and 
pillars of government. When juſtice on offenders is not done, 


How may likeneſs made in crimes, © 
Making practice on the times. | 
To dr ad, &c.] | | 
"Thus this paſſage ſtands both in the firſt and ſecond folio, The 
only corruption, I ſuſpeR, is in the word made, inſtead of which, 


There are frequent inſtances in theſe plays of the letters Rand 
av being confounded by the printer. In this very play there is 
t reaſon to believe that Fawes is printed inſtead of fames— 
So, in Macbeth, we meet: „„ . 

Thou ſure and firm-ſet earth, 
« Hear not my ſteps which they may walk.” 
inſtead of— which way they walk. 


| | Again, N 
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His old betrothed, but deſpis'd ; 


So diſguiſe ſhall, by the Agua. 
Pay with falſhood talſe exacting, 


And "FAT an old — | 25 
AG T IV. 8 C E N E I. 
A Grange. 
Enter Mariana, and Boy f mnging. 
S O NG. 


Take, oh, take thoſe lips away , 
That ſo feveetly wwere forfworn ; 

And thoſe eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mif-lead the morn : 


Again, in K. Jobn © _ — his ſiege is 


« Againſt the wing 


inſtead of mind. 


Again, in K. Henry V. a 
Come go mein proceſſion to the village.” 5 


The ſenſe then of the paſſage will be—How may perſons aſſuming 
the ſemblance of wirtue, indulge in the groſſeſt crimes ! practiſing on 
mankind, in order to dradu to ee, oy the frimfieſt * ctenſſon, | 


the mofl ſolid advantages. 


Likeneſs i is here uſed for Neale, or ſeeming virtue—eSa, before; 2 
* O ſeeming, ſeeming !” | 


With reſpect to the word now propoſed, 3 it is uſed by Shakſpeare 


nearly in the ſenſe required here, in Macteys : 
«© l am in 
« Stept in ſo far, that ſhould 1 wade no more, 
„ Returning were as tedious/as.go.0'er.” 
Again, in Tancred and Giſmund, a tragedy, 1 592: "> 
Forbear and ade no farthars in this ſpeech.” 
Again, ibid. 
Nor farther auade in ſuch a caſe as this.” 458 
The word is here clearly uſed for proceed. Ma LON. 


7 So diſguiſe ſhall, by the di ⁊uis d:] S0 di iſquiſe ſhall by means 


of a perſon di/zuiſed, return an injurious demand with a counterfeit 


Perſon. JOHNSON. 


* Take, ob, take, &c.] This is part of a little ſong of Shak- 
ſpeare's own writing, conſiſting of two ſtanzas, and ſo extremely 
wet, chat the rea er won't be diſpleaſed to hava the other. 


But 


Hide, 


112 MEASURE ron MEASURE. 


But my ki Mes bring again, 
brmg again, 
Seals of love, but f ſeal d in vain, 
| ſeal d in vain, 


Mari. Break off thy fong, and haſte thee quick 
away; 

Here comes a man of comfort, whoſe advice 

 Hath often ſtill'd my brawling diſcontent, 


Enter Duhe. 


I ery you mercy, fir; and well could wiſh, 
You had not found me here ſo muſical : 
Let me excuſe me, and believe me lo, , 
. Hide, ob, bidg theſe bills of ee, 
Which 'thy frozen boſom bears, _ 
On whoſe tops, the pinks that grow, 
Are of thoſe that April wears, 
But my poor heart firft ſet free, 
Bound in thoſe icy chains by thee. WarBURTON, 
This ſong is entire in Beaumont's Bloody Brother, and in Shak- 


ſpeare? s poems, The latter ſtanza is omitted by Mariana, as not 


ſuiting a female character. TyzoBALD. 

Though Sewell 'and Gildon have printed this among Shak- 
ſpeare's poems, they have done the ſame to ſo many other pieces, 
of which the real authors are ſince known, that their evidence is 


Not to be depended on. It is not found in Jaggard's edition of 


our author's ſonnets, which was printed during his life-time, 


Our poet, however, has introduced one of the fame thoughts i in 
his 142d ſonnet: 
c6 


not from thoſe lips of thine 
„ That have prophan'd their ſcarlet ornaments, 
0 And ſeal d. falſe bonds of wt as oft as mine,” 


SrEV ENS. 
1 in his Venus and Adonis, 1 593: 


« Pure lips, ſweet ſeals on my ſoft lips W ; 
„What bargains may I make ſtill to be 8 + 


ALONE. 
It occurs alſo in the old Black Letter Tranſlation of Amadis of 


Gaule, 4to. p. 171. 4 ——rather with kiſſes (which are counted 


the. ſeales of Love) they choſe to confirm their unanimitie, then 


66 otherwiſe to offend a reſolved pacience.“ Epi ToR. 
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My mirth it much diſpleas'd, but pleas'd my woe“. 


Duke Tis,good: chough muſick oft baun Juek 2 


charm, * 


To make bad, good, and ood PPE SY td han. 
1 pray you, tell me, hath any body enquir'd for me 


here to day? much upon this time, have ! promis d 
here to meet. 


Mari. Vou have not been enquir' after : E have 8 


ſat here * A 1 
Enter Jebel. | 8 8 15 


' Duke. I do conſtantly * believe you: dim e od T 
The time is come, even now. I ſhall crave your "bY 


bearance à little; may be, I will call upon you anon 
for ſome advantage to yourſelf, | 


Mari. Jam always bound to you. : [Lb. 


Duke. Very well met, and weſcome. 
What is the Retr from this good deputy ? ? 

Jab. He hath a garden circummur'd with brick*, 
Whoſe weſtern fide is with 4 vineyard back dj; 
And to that 88 is a plauched gate“, I, 5 29858 


. 


9 > My mirth it a 4 72 zar plead : my” <ove.] ny the 
* ſoothed my ſorrows, it had no tenancy to produce lighr 


merriment. Jonusow. 8 


* 3 
1 


conflanth——] Cay: 1 withour Budtuaio 
of mind. Jennsox. TR 


So in the Merchant of Venice: . ay Fer 
Could ſo much turn the canfliturion au. Sti d 
Of any conſtant man“ '\STEEvENS: 1 
circummur'd with brict, ] Circuninrureds. walled round, 
« He « conſt the doors to be mured and caſed ß. 
Painter's Palace of Pleaſure,.. Jonnzon. | 
—4 planched gate, ] i. e. a gate made of boards. Hlancbe, Fr. 
A Plancher is a Fed So 1 in Lylly's Maid's  Mrtanor phi 


1600: 
60 upon che on doth lie 
«© A Talio Plancher.— 
Again, in Sir Arthur Gorges tranſlation of Bocas 1614 
Vet with his hoofes doth beat and rent 
% The planched e, the barres and chaines,” | 
 STEEVENS. 


e _ 


3 . 8 v 
WT, 
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That makes his opening with this bigger key: 
This other doth-command a little door, 
Which from the vineyard to the garden leads ; 
There have I made my promiſe to call on him, 
* pon the heavy middle of the night“. 
Duale. But ſhall you on your . find this 
way? 
Jab. J have ta'en a due and wary note upon 5 
With whiſpering and moſt guilty diligence, 
In action all of precepts, he did ſhew me - 
The way twice o'er. | 
Duke. Are there no other AC ED 2 
Between you *greed, concerning her obſervance } ? 
Jab. No, none; but only a repair i' the dark; 
And that I have poſſeſs'd him *, my moſt ſtay 
Can be but brief: for I have made him know. 
I have a ſervant comes with me along, = 
That ſtays upon me”; whoſe Parken is, ; 
I come about my brother. 
Due. Tis well born up. py 
I have hot yet made known to Mak Gs 


A gd of this What, ho! ! within ! 1 come forth; 
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4 There * T, 1 In he old copy the lines ſtand thus, ; 

£4: 4Thore Ave made my promiſe upon the — + 

Heauy middle of the right, to call upon him. 'STBEVENS, 
In action all of ar 0 i. e. ſhewing the ſeveral turn- 
ings of the way with his hand; which action contained ſo many 
precepts, being given for my diredtion.. ee eee 

I rather think we ſhould read, N ee 

In precept all of affien, « | 
that ie, in direction given nat by rs, but by mute is fo 71S. - Jounson, 

o I have 17 % him, —] I have made him u aud rough 
comprehend, JoynsoN. 

To poſſes had formerly the ſenſe of inform or acquaint. Asin 
| Every Man in his Humour, act I. 1c. 5. Captain Bobadil ſays, 
« þoſſe/s no gentleman of our acquaintance with notice of my 
4% lodging.“ EpiToR, _ 95 

7 The! ſtays upon ne;] So in Macberb: | | 

a e Maebeth, we Ha pen your leiſure,” STEBVSN, 


Re- enter 


73 
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Ee enter „ Arien. 


I pray you, be acquainted with this maid; 
She comes to do you good. 


Jab. I do defire the like. 


Duke. Do you perſuade yourſelf Ae I Nb ect you ö 
Mari. Good friar, I know vou do; and have 
found it. 
Duke. Take then this your companion py the 9 
Who hath a ſtory ready for your ear: 
I ſhall attend your leiſure ; but make haſte ; 1 
The vaporous night approaches. 8 
Mari. Wilt pleaſe you walk afide N 
| Exeunt Mar. and 755. 


Duke. O place and Hamas 3 N of falle 
eyes 


3 O place and 25 vatneſs, —] It plainly appears, "i this fine 
ſpeech belongs to that which concludes the preceding ſcene, be- 
tween the Duke and Lucio. For they are abſolutely foreign to 
the ſubject of this, and are the natural reflections en from 
that. Beſides, the very words: _ 

Run with theſe falſe and moft contrarious queſts, 
evidently refer to Lucio's ſcandals juſt preceding : which the Ox- 
ford editor, in his uſual way, has emended, by altering the/e to 
their, — But that ſome time might be given to the two women to 
confer together, the players, I ſuppoſe, took part of the ſpeech, 
beginning at No might nor greatneſs, &c. and put it here, without 
troubling themſelves about its pertinency, However, we are ob- 
liged to them for not giving us their own impertinency, as they 
have frequently done in other places. WaR BURTON. 

I cannot agree that theſe lines are placed here by the 7 TR 
The ſentiments are common, and ſuch as a prince, given to re- 
flection, muſt have often preſent. There was a neceſſity to fill 
up the time in which the ladies' converſe apart, and they muſt 
have quick tongues and ready apprehenſions, if they Wa 
w_ other while this ſpeech was uttered. JoHns0n. | ; 

9 ——faſſe eyes] That is, Eyes inſidious and traiterous. 
Joanson, 
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So in Chaucer's Sompnoures Tale, late Edit. v. 76332 
FT ber is ful many an eye, and many an era, 
« Awaiting on a lord, &. Srxzvzxs. 
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If you adviſe it. 
But my intreaty too. 


When you depart from him, but, ſoft and low, 
. Remember now my brother. 


Sith that the juſtice of your title to him 
Doth flouriſh FR deceit”, Come, let us go; 
So in Othello: 


| lying and contradictory meſſengers, with whom run volumes of report. 
An explanation, which the line Jong by Mr. Steevens will ſerye 
to confirm, REMARKS, 


accurate. The paſſage from another of Shakſpeare's plays, 


116 MEASURE ron MEASURE. 
Are ſtuck upon thee ! volumes of report 

Run with theſe falſe and moſt contrarious queſts 
Upon thy doings ! thouſand ſcapes of wit 
Make thee the father of their idle dream, 


And rack thee in their fancies Welcome: : How 
| agreed ? 


© Re-enter Mariana and Jabel. 
Jab. She'll take the pee upon her, father, 


wat 
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Duke. It is not my conſent, 


Jab. Little have you to ſay, 


Mari. Fear me not. : 
Duke. Nor, gentle daughter, fear you not at all: 
He is your huſband on a pre- contract: 
To bring you thus together, tis no fin ; 


Our 
1 contrarious queſts} Different reports, running counter to 
each other. Joan SON. | 


1 ſenate has ſent out three ſeveral nueſts.” Srekvxxs. 
falſe and coutrarious quęſis in this place rather mean 


2 Doth flouriſh the deceit. — A metaphor taken from 
embroidery, where a coarſe a] is filled up, and covered with 
figures of rich materials and elegant workmanſhip. | 
(ARBURTON. 
_ Flouriſh is ornament in general; 80 in another play of . 


ſpeare: 
4 enpty trunks 0 'er-flouriſW'g by the devil.” 
STEEVENS. 
Dr. Warburton's inuſtpation of the metaphor ſeems to be in- 


quoted by Mr. Steevens, ſuggeſts to us the true one, 
© —empty trunks oerfouriſßid, &.“ 
The term flouriſh alludes to the flowers impreſſed on the you 
prin 
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Our Shure to br for yet our tithe's to ſow. 
; 3 { Evennt, 


s c E N K II. 


Cypanges 10 the pride. 85 
Reuter Provoſt and Clown. 


$Y?& 5 
ei bone hither, firrah: Can you cut off a man's 
had? - 1, ED 


3 + v6.1 77 4 
w# 144 =_—_— 


— 


printed paper and od books, with which trunks. are commonly 
uned. HENLK TC. 

r yet our tithe's to foi J As before, the blundering 
editors haye made. a prince of the prie/ily Angelo, ſo here they 
have made prigſt of the prince. We ſhould read 21th, i. e. our 
tillage is yet to make, The grain, from which we expect our 


harveſt, is not yet put into the ground. WAR BU RTO. 


The reader is here attacked with a petty ſophiſm. We ſhould 
read ?i1th, i. e. our tillage is to make, But in the text it 18.70 ſow; 
and who has ever ſaid that his tillage was to ſow? | believe tythe 
is right, and that the expreſſion is proverbial, in which youy'! 16 
taken, by an eaſy metonymy, for har we. JonNso d. 

Dr. Warburton did not do juſtice to his own conjecture 3 and 
no wonder therefore, that Dr. Johnſon has not,—T:1th is provin- 
cially uſed for Jand till, prepared for ſowing. Shakſpeare, how- 
ever, has applied it before in its uſual acceptation. FAME a. 

Dr. Warburton's conjecture may be fo pported by many in- 
ſtances in Markham's Engliſh e i635: * After the 
beginning of March you ſhall begin to ſowe your barley upon 
that ground which the year before did lye fallow, and 1s com- 
monly called your zi/th, or fallow field.” - In p. 74 of this book, 
a corruption, like our author's, occurs. As before, I ſaid be- 
Fane to fallow your the field; which is undoubtedly miſprinted 5 

or ?ilth field. TOLLET. | : 

Tilth 1s uſed for crop or harveſt by Gower, D. ck Nene 
Amantis, lib. v. fol. 93. b. 

To ſowe cockill with the corne, 
G80 that the ih is nigh forlorne, 
„Which Chriſt /o firſt his one honde,” | 
Saanen uſes the word 270 elſewhere: | 
her plenteous womb 5 
Expreſſeth its full 21% and buſbandry.” 


but my quotation from Gower ſhews that to /o4v 271 Was a phraſe | 


ance in uſe, STEEVENS. 


| 1 3 8 Clort'n. 
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chien. If the man be a batchelor, fir, Ican: but if 
he be a marry'd man, he is his wife's head, and I can 
never cut off a woman's head. 

Prov. Come, fir, leave me your ſnatches, and yield 
me a direct anſwer, To-morrow morning are to die 
Claudio and Barnardine : Here is in our priſon a 
common executioner,whoin his office lacks a helper: 
if you will take it on you to aſſiſt him, it ſhall redeem 
you from your gyves; if not, you ſhall have your 
full time of impriſonment, and your deliverance with 
7 wank 'd whipping, for you have been a notorious 

aw 2 3 
Clown. Sir, I have been an unlawful bawd, time out 
of mind; but yet I will be content to be à lawful 
hangman. would be glad to receive ſome inſtruc. 
tion from my fellow partner. 


Pra. What bo, Abhorſon ! where's 8 Abhorſon, 


there # 
Euter Abborſot. 


Abbor. 3 call, ſir? * 

Prov. Sirrah, here's a fellow will Kelp 1 you to- mor- 
row in your execution: if you think it meet, com- 
pound with him by the year, and let him abide here 
with you; if not, uſe him for the preſent, and diſmiſs 
him : he cannot plead his eſtimation with you, he 
| hath been a bawd. 

Avhor. A bawd, fir? fic upon him, he will diſcredit 
our miſter yx. 

Prov. Go to, ſir; you weigh equally ; It Feather 
will turn the ſcale. Exit. 

Clown. Pray, fir, by your good favour (for, ſurely, 
fr, A good favout* 0 have, but thar FW have a 


” & 


5 good favour] F avour is countenance. 80 in 2 
aue C a card ; 


6 


why fo tart a x favour 


To publiſh ſuch 850 tidings.“ 8 75 
-Q-. ; hang- 
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hanging look) do you call, fir, Yau *Fauption A 
maſtery * | FIG 
Ab por. Ay, fir; 2 ile 5.5 | 55 
Clown. Painting, fir, I have heard ſay, 1 is 2 miſtery; ; 
and your whores, ſir, being members of my occupa- 
tion, uſing painting, do prove my occupation a mi- 
ſtery: but what CT, there ſhould be 1 in InP 
if : W be a cannot imagine“. F 1's 


7 0 1 or. 


6 . miſter ids ſhould be in r hanging, Fa I Bold be 0 d, 


7 cannot imagine. 
Abhor. Sir, it is a CON 
Clown. Proof.- 
| Abhor, Every true man's apparel fits your „ thief. | 
Clown. F it be too little for your thief, your true man ; thinks = 


bis enough : M it be tao bi is for your thief, your thief thinks it little 


enough: ſo every true man's 1 fits your thief,) Thus it ſtood in 
all the editions till Mr. Theobald's, and was, methinks, not very 


difficult to be underſtood, The plain and humorous ſenſe of the 


ſpeech 1s this. Every true man's apparel, which the thief robs 
him of, fits the thief, Why? Becauſe, if it be too little for the 


thief, the true man thinks it big enough: i. e. a purchaſe too good 


for him. 80 that this fits the thief in the opinion of the true man. 


But if it be too big for the thief, yet the thief thinks it little 
enough; 1, e. of value little enough. So. that this fits the thief 


in his own opinion. Where we ſee, that the pleaſantry of the 
joke conſiſis in the equivocal ſenſe of 5; enough, and little enough, 


Vet Mr. Theobald ſays, he can ſee no enſe 1 in all _ one _- | 
ny alters the whole thus.—, 5 


Abhor. Every true man 's tory fits your thief, . 


— 


Clown. If it be too little for your true man, your thief thinks it 


SE enough: if it be too big for Io * man, your thief thinks it 
little enough. 1 85 


And for his ane gives this 8 reaſon. 25 am Is 
tisfied e intended a regular ſyllogyſm; and 7 ſubmit it to judg- 
ment, æuhether my regulation has not refbored that wit and humour, 


wwhith was quite loft in the depravation.— But the place is corrupt, 
though Mr. Theobald could not find it out. Let us conſider it 


a little. The Hangman calls his trade a miſtery ; the clown can- 


not conceive it. The Hangman undertakes to prove it in theſe 


words, Every true man's ofparel, &c, bur. this proves the thief's 


trade a miſtery, not the hangman's, Hence it appears, that the 
ſpecch, in which the Hangman proved his trade a miſtery, is loſt. 


- The very words it. is impoſſible to retrieve, but ove may eatily 


rn what medium he employed in proving it: without 


5 doubt, 


3 
= $$ 
* 


* 
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Abhor. Sir, it is a miſtery; 7 1 (tt! 
Clown. Proof. 


Abbor. e true man's 170 851 firs your this” 


doubt; © as: very the Clown 3 to prove the ie 
trade A miſtery; namely, h. all forts af clothes fitted the 
man. The Clown, on hearing this argument, replied, I ſuppo 4 
to this effect: Why, by the ſame kind of reaſoning, I can prove the 
thisf®s" trade too to be a miſtery. The other aſks how, and the 
Clown goes on as above, Every true man's apparel fits your thief ; 
it be too little, &c, The jocular concluſion from the whole, 
being an inſinuation that hie, and hangman were rogues alike. 
This conjecture gives a ſpirit and 1 integrity to the dialogue, which, 
in its preſent mangled condition, 15 altogether wanting: and 
ſhews why the argument of every true man's apparel, &. was in 
all editions given to the Clown, to whom indeed it belongs; and 
Nr that the e dane of that argument 1s the true. 
| WAR BUS Tox. 
1 bir, t is a miſtery, &. ] If Dr. Warburton. had attend- 
80 ed to the argument by which the Bawd proves his own profeſſion 
to be a miſtery, he would not have been driven to take refuge in 
the groundleſs breiten, th that part of the dialogue had been 
loſt or dropped... 
The argument of the Hangmen 18 exactly Groilar to that of the 
Pairs; As the latter puts in his claim to the whores, as members 
ofthis occupation, and, in virtue of their painting, would enroll 
his own fraternity in the miſtery of painters; ſo the former equal- 
* lays claim to the thieves, as members of bis occupation, and, 
in their right, endeavours to rank his brethren, the hangmen, 
under the miſtery of fitters of apparel or tay lors. The reading of 
the old editions is therefore undoubtedly right; except that the 
laſt ſpeech,” which makes part of the Hangman's argument, is, by 
miſtake, as the reader's own ſagacity will readily perceive, - given 
to the Clown or Bawd. 1 deen, re the © aw. us 
the whole thus: 
10 Abhor. Sir, zt 75 4 a niftery. Thi: 
Clown. Proof. ps 
Abhor. Emery true 6 man's were: fir ur - thief! it he 400 
Hille for your thief, your true man thinks 1 big enough'; «(if at le 
too big. for your thief, your thisf thinks Tt! little —_— ; þ of e 
trie man's af parel fits your #hight © 1 9 1 
7 muſt do Dr. Warburton the boa cknowledge; that he hath 
rightly apprehended; and explained-the force of .the- Hangman's 
argument. Revisay = 
| 2 fs your ih). 8⁰ f In Promos and cad, 1578, ; 
be Hangman ſays; s L119 
10 | TY | „ 3 
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Cloron. If it be too 147 for your thief, your true 


man thinks it 1 3 if it be too big for your 
thief, your t thief thinks it nette W ob ſo every true 


man 's Ree fits your thief. 


Re- enter Prove 


Prov. Are you . „ 


Cboron. Sir, I will ſerve 8 35 "for l 11 find, your 
hangman is 4 more penitent trade than your bawd; 
he doth oftner aſk forgiveneſs. 


Prov. You, firgah, provide your black” and your 
axe, to- morrow four O clock. 


Abhor. Comg on, bawd ; I will inſtruet thee in my 
trade; follow. 


Clown. 1 do defire to learn, fir; and, Thope, if you 
have occaſion to uſe me for your own turn, you ſhall _ 
180 me yare? : For, truly fir, for your Kindneſs, Ll owe 


youn good turn. [ Exit. 
rov. Call hither Barnardine and Claudio: | 


One has my pity ; not a jot the other, 
Being a murtherer, though, | he were my brother. 


40 Here is ane and twenty fures of apparel for my 
7 1 &&. ſhare.” 

oh mar, in the language of ancient times, 1 18 always placed i in 
oppoſition” to thief. STEEVENS. 

Mr. Steevens ſoems to be miſtaken i in his allertion l 
in ancient times was always placed in oppoſition to thief At leaſt 
in the book of Geneſis, there is one inſtance to the contrary, 
ch. xlii. v. 11. We are all one man's ſons: we are all true men; 
thy ſervants are no /Þzes. HEN LEY. 

7 ane forgiweneſs.) So in As Ton Like tt: 
The common executioner, ' 
| F Whoſe heart theaccuſtam'd fight of death makes hard, 
Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck, _ 
But firſt begs pardon,” - 'STEEVENS. 2 | 
2 yare :] Ste Vol. I. p. 4. STEZVENs. 
ood turn: ] i. e. a turn off the lader. He quibbles 
n n to its common acceptation. Fan MER. 
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> " 455+ 1:1 Rien Gade 1 1; 55 
Look, here? s the warrant, Claudio, for Th EY 
Tis now dead midnight, and by,cight to-morrow 


Thou muſt be made immortal. Where's Barnardine ? 


Claud. As faſt lock d up in ſleep, as guiltleſs labour 


When it lies ſtarkly“ in the traveller's bones: 
He will not wake. Py 


Prov. Who can do ad on Wr 


Well, go, prepare e [Exit Clbud: But, bark, 


what noiſe ? I | Knock within 


: Hereps give your ſpirits cottifort 1—By and bet fon — 


1 hope 4 it is ſome pardon, or reprieve, 


For the moſt gentle Claudio. — Welcome,” father.” 


hir Die +29 2m 
Date, The beſt and wholeſomeſt ſpirits of the ach 
Invellop you, good provoſt! Who call'd here of late? 
Prov. None, ſince the curfew rung * 
Dube. Not Iſabel? 
Prov. No. ; 
Duke. They will than®; „ ere't be Ft . 
Prov. What comfort 1 1s for Claudio Erna 
- Duke, There's ſome in hope. 
Prov. It is a bitter deputy. 
| Duke, Not ſo, not ſo; his life is TTY 


4 1 * A 
: : 


* 
„ 


| Even with the ſtroke 3 and line of his great juſt; : 


He doth with holy abſtinence ſubdue 
That in himſelf, which he ſpurs on his power 


To qualify in others : were he meal d- 


1 © we "Wit 


3 Süfy. Theſe two, lines afford. a very pleal. 

ing image. JOHNSON. 

They vill then, ] perhaps ſhe will then. Sir J. Hawkins. 

3 Even with the flroke: 1 Ptroke.: is here ut for the froke 
of a pen or a line. JoansoN. | 

4 To qualify ——] To temper, to moderate, as we ſay wine is 
qualified with water. Joungon. So in Othello: 

+ I haye drank but one cup to-night, and that was craft 
F too. STEEVENS. 
| evere be meal] Were he ſprinkled ; were he defiled. 
A f na of the ſame kind our author uſes in Macbeth : 

© The blood-bolter'd Banquo,? JonNsOx. 


80 
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With that, which he corrects, then were he ryran- 
nous; 

But this being ſo, he's Juſt. Now are RL come.— 
3 [Knot 3 goes 0 out. 

This is a gentle provoſt; : Seldom, when, 

The ſteeled gaoler is the friend of men.— 

How now ? what noiſe ? that ſpirit” $ poſſeſs d with 

haſte, 


That wounds the unrefiſting poſtern with theſe ſtrokes. 


Provoſt returns, ſpeaking to one at the door. 


Prov. There muſt he ſtay, until the officer 
Ariſe to let him in; he is call'd en "Me 
Dake. Have you no countermand for Claudio yet, 6 
But he muſt die to-morrow? £177 
Prov. None, fir, none. | © YES 3197%s 
80 in the Philoſophers Satires, by Robert Anton : 3 


&« As if their perriwigs to death they ove”. 5 
To meale them in ſome gaſtly dead man's grave,” _ 


|  STEEVENS. 
| Mealed is s mingled, compounded from the French me/ter. _.. 
: BLACKSTONE. ' 


That ſpirit*s poſſe/t auith haſte, 
Ta avound; the unreſiſtin 4 avith theſe fer oles.] 
The line is irregular, and the are. ng poſtern io ſtrange an ex- 
preſſion, that want of meaſure, and want of ſenſe, might juſtly 
raiſe ſuſpicion of an errour ; yet none of the latter editors ſeem to 
N ſuppoſed the place faulty, except fir Tho. Hanmer, who 
reads: | 

—the Wel ern, 
The three folios have it: 82 3 | 
unſiſting pofters, P 
out of which Mr. Rowe made unreſfling, and thereſt followed him. 
Sir Thomas Hanmer ſeems to have ſuppoſed wnre/i/i-g the word 
in the copies, from which he plauſibly enough extracted warefling, 
but he grounded his emendation on the very ſyllable that wants 
authority, What can be made of anf/fing I know not; the beſt 
that occurs to me is znfreling. JOENSON.. - 

That <vounds the unreſiting fofern —] bat may fignily | 
never at reſt,” always opening. BLACKSTONE» 
unreſiſting poſtern= od. 
| ſhould think we might ſafely read: 

_*— unliſtning poſeern, or unſhifring poftern. 
The meaſure requires it, aud the ſenſe remains uninjured. 


SrEkvkxs. 


Duke. 
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Lou ſomething know; yet, I believe, thers comes 


Onkel: 


The Provoſt has juſt declared a fixed opinion that the execution 


the Meſſenger, he immediately gueſſes that his errand is to bring 
Claudio's pardon. It is evident, I think, that the names of the 


gelo had now ſent the pardon. It appears that he did ſo, from 
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Duke. As near the dawning, provoſt, as it is, 
You ſhall hear more ere morning. 
Prov. Happily, 


T 


No countermand; no ſuch example have we: 
Beſides, upon the very fiege of juſtice ?, 
Lord Angelo hath to the publick ear 


. —_— \ 5 \ FOAM CY MARS ITO — 
WWWWWGWWWW e any 


Profeſs'd the contrary. Y 
Enter a ee 8 J 
Duale. This is his lordſhip's man. 5 
Prov. And here comes Claudio's pardon. : 


Meſſ. My lord hath-ſent you this note ; and by me 
this further charge, that you ſwerve not from the 
ſmalleſt article of it, neither in time, matter, -or 
other circumſtance. Good morrow for, as I take 


it, it is almoſt day. Y 
Prov. 1 1hall obey him. R Me enger. Y 
7 ——firge of juftice,] i. e. feat of juſtice. dae, rr. 80 'Y 


4 ———— my birth | ca 
From men of royal ſege. Srxeve vs. 80 
! Enter a Meſſenger. | 
- Diſh: This is his Iordfhif's man. 
Prov. And here comes Claudio“ Pardon. | 


will not be countermanded, and yet, upon the firſt a pearance of 


ſpeakers are miſplaced, If we ſuppoſe the Provoſt to ſay: 
This is his lordſhi 74 s man, 
it 18 very natural for the Duke to ſubjoin, 
And here comes Claudio” 5 pardox. 


The Duke might believe, upon very reaſonable DEAT that An- 


what he ſays to himſelf, while the Provoſt is reading the letter: 
This is his pardon ; ; purchas'd by ſuch fin. —TyzxwairT. 
When, immediately after the Duke had hinted' his expectation 
of a pardon, . the Provoſt ſees the Meſſenger, he z oſes the Duke 


to have known ſomething, and' changes his mind. ither reading 
may rye equally well. Jonxsox. | 2 


1 Rn e Duke, 


7 
3 


For «hich the rardongs himſelf i is in : 
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Duke. This is his pardon; D oy ſuch-ſin, 
L de. 


Hence hath offence. his quick eri. 


When it is borne in high authority: 


When vice makes mercy, mercy's ſo extended, 
That, for the fault's love, is the offender friended.— 


Now, fir, what news ? 


Prov. I told you: Lord fe bo be-like, chinking 


mae remiſs in my office, awakens me with this un- 


wonted putting on: methinks, Rrangelys for he bath 


not us'd it before. 


Duke. Pray you, let's hear. 


Provoſt ribs the letter. 1 4357, 
 Whatſoever you may hear to the contrary, let Claudio 


be executed by four of the clock ; and, in the afternoon, 


Barnardine : for my better ſatisfation, let me have Clau- 
dio's head ſent me by five. Let this be duly perform d; 
zuith a thou ag that more depends on it than we muſt yot 
deliver. Thas Jar not to do your Mer, as Ka will fuer 
it at your Sort 
What ſay you to this, fied. | | 
Duke. What is that Barnardine, who is to hs ext 
cuted | in the afternoon ?\ 
Prov. A Bohemian born; but hare dur d up an and 
bred: one that is a priſoner nine years oldꝰ. 
Duke. How came it, that the abſent duke had not 


either deliver'd him to his liberty, or executed him? ? 
I have heard, it was ever his manner to do ſo. 


Prov. His friends ſtill wrought reprieves Gains: 
And, indeed, his fact, till now in the government of 
lord Angelo, came not to an undoubtful Proof. 

Duke. Is it now ap parght 7 iy 


- 9. One that is a gallen, vine years ala} 3 i. e. That ba — con- | 


fined theſe nine years. So, in Hamlet: Ere we were two days 
| old; at it (en, a pirate of very war rnb preparation, &.“ MaLonEs 


Prov. 


438 
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how ſeems he to be touch'd ? 


the liberty of the priſon ; give him leave to eſcape 


awak'd him, as if to carry him to execution, and 
ſhew'd him a ſeeming warrant for it ; it hath not 


not truly, my ancient {kill beguiles me; but in the 


ſentenc'd him: To make you underſtand this in a 
manifeſted effect, I crave but four days reſpite; for 

the which you are to do me both a Ewe) and a dan- 
gerous courtely. 


deliver his head in the view of Angelo? I may make 
my baſe as Claudio 5, to croſs this 1 in the ſmalleſt. 


uſed in this ſenſe; but I know not whether it was ever written. 


Prov. Moſt manifeſt, and not deny'd by himſelf, 
Duke. Hath he borne himſelf penitently in n priſon ? 


Prov. A man that apprehends death no more 
dreadfully but as a drunken ſleep ; careleſs, reckleſs, 
and fearleſs of what's paſt, preſent, or to come; in- 
ſenſible of mortality, and deſperately mortal?. 

Duke. He wants advice. 

Prov. He will hear none: he hath evermore had 


hence he would not : drunk many times a day; if 
not many days entirely drunk. We have very often 


mov'd him at all. 
Dake. More of him anon. There is written in your 
brow, Provoſt, honeſty and conſtancy: if J read it 
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boldneſs of my cunning, I will lay myſelf in hazard. 
Claudio, whom here you have a warrant to execute, 
is no greater forfeit to the law than Angelo who hath 


Prov. Pray, fir, in what; ful 1601 

Dufte. In the delay ing deaths 

Prov. Alack! how may I do it! J havin the hour 3 
r and an expreſs e under penalty, to 


9 a e ct} This 1 is ; obſcure. Sir Thomas 
Hanmer reads, mortally deſperate. Mortally is in low converſation 


I am inclined to believe, that deſperately mortal means deſperately 
miſchievous. Or deſperately mortal may mean a man likely to die in 
a 2. Nl ſtate, without der een, 2 8 — 


; Duke. 
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Duke. By the vow of mine order, I warrant you, if 


my inſtructions may be your guide. Let this Bar- 
nardine be this enn CIP and his head 
borne to Angelo. + 1 

Prov. Angelo hath ſeen them both, and will dif 
cover the favour. 

Duke. Oh, chte a great diſguiſer : Id you may 


add to it. Shave the head, and tie the beard; and 
 fay, it was the deſire of the penitent to be ſo barb' d- be- 
fore his death: you know the courſe is commons. If 


any thing fall to you upon this, more than thanks and 
good fortune, by the ſaint whom I yn I will 


plead againſt it with my life. 


Prov. Pardon wn yu father; it 18 againf my 
oath. For ein 10 | 


r and tie * . a; The Reviſal 8 Mr. Simpſon! 8 
emendation, DIE the beard, but the preſent readin may ſtand. 
Perhaps it was uſval to ze up the beard before decollation. Sir 
T. More is faid to have been ludicrouſly careful about this orna- 
ment of his. face. It ſhould, however, be re art it 
was the cuſtom to die beards, 

So, in the old comedy of Ram Alley, 1617 * 
What colour 4 beard comes next by the window 5 
4% A black man's, I thinx. Miert 
QBs © [think, a red; for that is moſt in faſhion. ;. 
Again, in the Silent Woman: 4 1 have fitted my divine and. ca- 
noniſt, dyed their beards aud all.” 
Again, in the 1 „he bad We bis beard, and all. 4» 
d 3 105 it Srexväus. 
A beard tied would give a very new air Wann t which had, 
never been ſeen but with the beard looſe, long, and ſ ualid. 
; "fo HN 30 N. « 
— 10 be fo barl/d] The old copy  reads—fo Zar d. : 
_ STEEVENS, | 
on know the aG is Sabi.) P. | Mathieu, in his 


 Heroyke Life and Deplorable Death of Henry the Fourth, of France, 


ſays, that Ravilliac, in the midſt of his'tortures, lifted up his head 
and ſhook a ſpark of fire from his Zeard. This unprofitable care, 
« he adds, to ſave it being noted, afforded matter to divers to 
6 praiſe the cuſſome in Germany, Swiſſerland, and divers other 


places to. ſhawe of and then to burn all the haire from all. parts 


© of the bodies of thoſe who are convicted for any notorious 
** crimes,” Grimflon's Tranſlation, 4¹0. 1612. p. 181, EviToR, 


Duke. 
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Dude. Were you ſworn to the duke, or to * 4A 
8 | 
2 To him, + to his fubQtitures, »d 2, 
Duke. You will think you have niade no offence, 
if the duke avouck the juſtice of your dealing? 
Prov. But what likelihood is in that? 
Duke, Not a reſemblance, but a certainty. Yetfince 
I ſee you fearful, that neither my coat, integrity, nor 
my perſuaſion, can with eaſe attempt you, I will go 
further than I meant, to pluck all fears out of you. 
Look, you, fir, here is the hand and ſeal of the pi Ann 


| You know the character, I doubt not; and m © figne 
is not ſtrange to you. 


Prov. I know them both. 
Dale. The contents of this is the return "ol the 
5 duke; you ſhall anon over- read it at your pleaſure; 
were you ſhall find, within theſe two days he will be 
dere. This is a thing, that Angelo knows not : for 
he this very day receives letters of ſtrange tenor ; per- 
chance, of the duke's death; perchance, entering 
into ſome monaſtery; but, by chance, nothing of 
what is writ s. Look, the unfolding ſtar calls up the 


_ ſhepherd: Put not yourſelf j into amazement, how theſe 


things ſhould be: all difficulties are but eaſy when 
they are known. Call your executioner, and off 
with Barnardine's head; I will give him a preſent | 
ſhrift, and adviſe him for a date place. Yet youare 
amaz d; but this falt abſolutely reſolve you. Come 
a ay; it is almoſt clear d | "On 


3 ani of Kr 15 urit.] We ſhouts LE Ry us a 
Duke pointing to the letter in his hand. eee wm 
| + the unfolding flar calls ap the ſhepherd: 
«© The ſtar, mad $1 the ſhepherd fold, 
« Now the top of heav'n — hold. Milton's Com: 
STEEVENS. 


8 80 doth the evening ſtar preſent iefolf 
1 Unto the careful ſhepherd's gladſome eyes,, 
% By which unto the fold he leads his flock,” 

Marſon's Inſatiate Countefry 1613. MaLoNEs 


enn 
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SCENE IV. 
Enter Clown, a Bs 
Clown, I am as well acquainted here, as I was in 
our houſe of profeſſion : one would think, it were 
miſtreſs Over-done's own houſe, for here be many of 
her old cuſtomers. Firſt, here young maſter Raſh* ; 
he's in for a commodity of brown paper and old gin- 
ger*, nineſcore and ſeventeen pounds; of which he 
Ee | Ne made 


s Firſt, here's young _ Raſh; &c.] This enumeration of 
the inhabitants of the priſon affords a very ſtriking view .of the 
practices predominant in Shakſpeare's age. Beſides thoſe whoſe 
 follies are common to all times, we have four fighting men and 
a traveller. It is not unlikely that the oirginals of the pictures 
were then known. Jouns0N _ 5 Ss „„ 
tioned are characteriſtieal. Raſh was a ſtuff formerly uſed. So, 
in 4 Reply as true as Steele, to a ruſty, rayling, ridiculous, lying 
Libell, which vas lately written by an impudent unſoder'd Iron- 
monger, and called by the name of an Anſyer to a fooliſh pamphlet 
entitled 4 Swarme of Seftaries and Schiſmatigues. By John 
Taylour, 1641: N 1 N 
And with morkado ſuit, and judgment ra/h, 
And tongue of /aye, thou'lt ſay all is but rraſh.” 
„ 5 Milo. 
6 a commodity of brown paper and old ginger,] Thus the old 


paſſage in Michaelmas Term, Com. 16o7, will juſtify the original 
teadinggsss tg ot ere ndrgroogiut ud nts 
I know ſome. gentlemen in town have been glad, and are 


© 6 Zrown paers nt Dig 15 £08 $192) 
Again, in New Trick to cheat the Devil, 1636: 
co have been ſo bit already 


With taking up commodities of brown paper. 
© Buttons paſt faſhion, ſilks, and ſattins, © 
„Babies and children's fiddles, with like traſh 
„ Tock up at a dear rate, and fold for trifles.“ 

Again, in Greene's Quip for an Ugſtart Courtier, 16420: 
For the merchant, he delivered the iron, tin, lead, hops, 
fugars, ſpices, oyls, brown- paper, or whatever elſe, from fix 
months to ſix months, Which when the poor gentleman came 
to ſell again, he could not make threeſcore and ten in the hun- 

Voi. II. 3 | K Fi ge 25 7 | | | dred 


Firſt, here's young Maſter Raſu——] All the names here men- 


copy. The modern editors read, Brotun pepper. The following 


« glad at this time, to take up commodities in hawk'schoods and 
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made five marks, ready money: marry, then, ginger 
was'not much in requeſt, for the old women were all 
dead. Then is there here one maſter Caper, at the 
ſuit of maſter Three-pile the mercer, for ſome four 
ſuits of peach-colour'd ſatin, which now peaches him 
a beggar. Then have we here young Dizy, and young 
maſter Deep-vow, and maſter Copper-ſpur, and maſ- 
ter Starve-lacky the rapier and dagger-man, and 
young Drop-heir that kill'd luſty Pudding, and maſ- 
ter Forthlight” the tilter, * and brave maſter Shoe-tye 
de 


dred beſides che uſury.“ Again, in Greene's 1 Bay of 9 
catching, 1592 : — ſo that if he borrow an hundred pound, he 
fhall have forty in filver, and threeſcore in wares, as luteſtrings, 
hobby horſes, or brown paper, or cloath, &c.” __ 
Again, 1 in the Spaniſh Curate of Beaumont and Fletcher : | 
Commodities of pins, brown papers, packthread,” 
, Again, i in Gaſcoigne's Steele Glaſſe: « 
Jo teach young men the trade to ſelt Jrown paper.” 
STEEVENS. 
A commodity of brown paper. Mr. Steevens ſupports this rightly. 
Fennor aſks, in his Comptor s Commonwealth, ſuppoſe the cammo - 
dities are delivered after Signior Uuthriſt and Maſter Broaker have 
both ſealed the bonds, how muſt thoſe hobby-horſes, reams of 
brown Ar , Jewes trumpes and Wy babies and rattles be 


folde?“ FARMER. 


48 maſter Ferthlight] So the old copies. Dr. Johnſon, however, 
| Propoſes to read Forthright, alludibg to the line in which the thruſt 
is made. The Author of Tur Remanxs defends the preſent 
reading, by ſuppoſing the alluſion to be to the fencers threat of 
moking the light ſhine through his antagoniſt, Epiror. 
and brave maſter Shooty the great traveller, ] Thus the old 
copy; dut as moſt of theſe are compound names, I ſuſpect that 
this was originally written, maſter Shoe-tye. At this time Shoe-frings 
were generally worn, So in Decker's Match mo in London, 1031: 
I think your wedding ſhoes have not been oft untied.” 
* in Randolph's Mſes Looking Glaſs, 163888 
; Bonding his ſupple hams, riſing his hands, 
 « Honouring /hoe-/trings.” 
As he was a traveller, it is not unlikely that he might be ſollieitom 
about the minutiæ of dreſs, and the epithet raue ſeems to coun- 
tenance the ſuppoſition, STEEVENS- . 
Mr. Steevens's ſuppoſition is ſtrengthen'd by Ben Jonſon's Epi- 
gram uren * 9 vol. vi. p. 25 7 4 
0 4 That 
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the great traveller, and wild Half-can that ſtabb'd 
Pots, and, I think, forty more; all great doers in our 
trade, and are now 1n for the Lord's ſake?. 


Enter Abhorſon. 


Ab bor. Sirrah, bring Barnardine hither, 

Con, Maſter Barnardine! you muſt riſe and be 
hang'd, maſter Barnardine ! 

Abbor. What, ho, Barnardine ! 


Barnar. [17 thin A Toe o' your Alas Who 


makes that noiſe there ? What are you? 


Cc That ſo much ſcarf of "TING ood hat, and feather, 
. And ſhoe, and He, and garter, ſhould come hither.” 
ToLLET. 


Mr. Steevens is certainly right, for ſo this compounded rer was | 


anciently ſpelt. So in Craſhaw's poems, 1670: + . 
To gaudy tire or gliſtering . Ma LONE.. | 
9 in for the Lord's ſale. 1. e. to beg for the reſt of their lives. 

b WARBURTON. 


I rather think-this expreſſion intended to ridiculs the puritans, 
whoſe turbulence and indecency often brought them to priſon, 


and who conſidered themſelves as ſuffering for religion 
It is not unlikely that men impriſoned for other crimes, might 
repreſent themſelves to caſual enquirers, as ſuffering for puritag- 
iſm, and that this might be the common cant of the priſons. In 
Donne's time, every priſoner was hrqugut to Jail by furetiſpip. 
Joh NsON. 
The word ia has been fonglied by ſome of the modern editors. 
The phraſe which Dr. Johnſon has juſtly explained, is uſed in 
A New Trick to cheat the Devil, 1636: ys held- 15 wie a dee! 
of 1 and did it for the Lords ſake.” STE 
I believe Dr. Warburton's explanation is rig - 10 appears 
rom a poem entitled, Paper s Complaint, printed among Davies's 
epigrams, .{about the year 1611] that this was the language in 
which priſoners who were confined ſor debt, addrefled- paſſchgers : 
„ Gdod gentle writers, for the Lord's ſake, et the aliens : 


2&3 Sake, 4 3 433 
„Like Ludgate priſoner, lo, I, begging rake 25 
© My mone——” 0 


| Again, in Naſhe's Apologie of Pierce Pennileſſe. 1393 A At 
that time that thy joys were in the Fleeting, aud thou crying: for 
the Lord's ake, out at an iron wangen . . 2 lane Hot, fr, from 
Ludgate-hill.“ T MALONE. 
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Clown. Your friends, fir; the hangman: You 
muſt be ſo good, fir, to riſe and be put to death. 
Barnar. (Within. Away you rogue, away; Fam 
ſleepy 

p Tell him, he muſt awake, and that quick 
too. 
Clown. Pray; maſter Barnardine, awake til you are 

executed, and ſleep afterwards. 

Abhor. 'Go i in to him, and fetch him out. 
Clown, He is coming, fir, he 1s coming; ; Then 
his ſtraw ruſtle. 
Enter Barnardine. 


Abhor. Ts the axe upon the block, firrah * 

Clown. Very ready, ſir. 

Barnar. How now, Abhorſon ?- what's the news 
with you ? 

Abhor. Truly, fir, I would defire you to clap into 
your prayers ; for, look you, the warrant's come. 

Barnar. You rogue, I have been drinking all night, 
I am not fitted fort. 
Clown. Oh, the better, fir; for he that drinks all 
night, and is hang d betimes in the morning, may 
ſteep the ſounder all the next day. 


Enter Duke. 


Abbor. Look you, fir, here comes your ghoſtly 
father ; Do we jeſt now, think you ? 

Duke. Sir, ed by my charity, and hearing how 
haſtily you are to depart, I am come to adviſe you, 
comfort you, and pray with you. 

Barnar. Friar, not I; I have been acickigg Yard 
all night, and I will have more time to prepare me, 
or they ſhall beat out my brains with billets : I will 
not conſent to die this day, that's certain, 

Due. Oh, fir, you muſt ; and therefore, I beſeech 
you, look forward on the journey you ſhall go. 

Barnar." Ifwear, I wall not dic to day tor any man 's 
rad 

HS Dule. 
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Duke. But hear you. 


day. I Erit. 


Enter Provoſt. 


After him, fellows ; bring him to the block, 
; I.'ekExeunt Abhorſon and Clown, 
Prov. Now, fir, how do you find the priſoner ? 


And, to tranſport him * in the mind he is, 

Were damnable. 17 55 

Prov. Here in the priſon, father, 

W Thcre dy'd this morning of a cruel fever 

One Ragozine, a moſt notorious pirate, 

| A man of Claudio's years; his beard, and head, 
Juſt of his colour; What if we do omit 
This reprobate, till he were well inclin'd ; 

And fatisfy the deputy with the viſage 

Of Ragozine, more like to Claudio? 

Duke, O, tis an accident that heaven provides 
Diſpatch it preſently ; the hour draws on 
Prefix'd by Angelo: See, this be done, 

And ſent according to command; whiles 1 
Perſuade this rude wretch willingly to die. 

Prov. This ſhall be done, good father, preſently. 
But Barnardine muſt die this afternoon : 
And how ſhall we continue Claudio, 


' After him, fellows :] Here is a line given to the Duke, 


lamenting the obduracy of the priſoner, cries out: 1 

After him, fellows, &c. 2 5 | 
and when they are gone out, turns again to the Duke. JounsoN. 
TI do not ſee why this line ſhould be taken from the Duke, and 
ſtill leſs why it ſhould be given to the Provoſt, who, by his queſ- 
tion to the Duke in the next line, appears to be ignorant of every 
thing that has paſſed between him and Barnardine. Tyrwalrtr, 
77 tranſport bim ] To remove him from one world to 
another. The French trpas affords a kindred ſenſe, JohN 


Barnar. Not a word : if you have any thing to ſay 
to me, come to my ward ; for thence will not I to- 
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Duke. Unfit to live, or die: Oh, gravel heart! 


CEL us re Zi 


| Duke. A creature unprepar'd, unmeet for death; 
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To ſave me from the danger that might come, 
If he were known alive? 
Dufte. Let this be done. — Put them 
In ſecret holds, both Barnardine and Claudio: 
Ere twice the ſun hath made his journal greeting 
Jo the under generation ?, you ſhall find 
Your ſafety manifeſted. 0 
Prov. I am your free dependent. 
Duke. Quick, diſpatch, and ſend the head to An. 


gelo. | Exit Provo. 
Now will I write letters to 1910 — 


The provoſt, he ſhall bear them, - whoſe contents 
Shall witneſs to him, I am near at home; 

And that, by great injunctions, I am bound 

To enter publickly : him I'll defire 

To meet me at the conſecrated fount, 

A league below the city; and from thence, - 

By cold gradation and weal-balanced form *, » 

We mall proceed) with Angelo. 


Re-enter Provoſt, 


Prov. Here is the head; [11 carry it myſelf. 

Duke. Convenient is it: Make a ſwift return; 
For I would commune with you of ſuch things, 
That want no car but yours. 

Prov. Vl make all ſpeed, Mo: [ Exit, 

Jab. | Within,] Peace, ho, be here i 4 

Duke, The tongue of Iſabel: She's come to know, 
If yet her brother's pardon be come hither; «4 
But I will keep her 1gnorant of her good, 
To make her heavenly none of deſpair, 


3 To the under gener ation, ] 35 ſir Thomas Hanmer, wich 
true judgment. It was in all the former alen 1 
70 vonder — 
ye under and yonder were confounded. Jo HNSON, 
The old reading is not youder but youd. STEEVENS, | 
4+ ——yeal-balanced form, ] Thus the old copy. Mr. Heath 
thinks that well-balanced is the true reading; ; and Hapmer Was 
or "hg; ſame opinion. STARVEN Go Wet | 
21 N When 
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* 


When it is leaſt expected *. ; 


Enter Iſabella. 


Ijab. His: by your leave.— 


Duke. Good morning to you, fair and gracious 
daughter. 


Iſab. The aber, given me by 10 holy a man. 
Hath yet the deputy ſent my brother's pardon ? 


Duke. He hath releas'd him, Iſabel, from the world; 


His head is off, and ſent to Angelo. 
Jab. Nay, | but it is not ſo. 
Duke. It is no other: 

Shew your wiſdom, daughter, in your cloſe patience. 
Tab. Oh, I will to him, and pluck out his eyes. 
Duke. You ſhall not be admitted to his ſight. 
Iſab. Unhappy Claudio ! Wretched Ifabel ! 

Injurious world! Moſt damned Angelo! | 

Duke. This nor hurts him, nor profits you a jot: 

Forbear it therefore; give your cauſe to heaven. 

Mark, what I ſay; which you ſhall find 

By every ſyllable, a faithful verity : _ 


The duke comes home to- Morrow nay, dry your 


I 

One of our convent, and his conflive.- 2 

Gives me this, inſtance : already he hath carry 4 

Notice to Eſcalus and Angelo; 

_ Who do prepare to meet him at the gates, 

There to give up their power. If you can, Pos your 
wilder: 

In that good path, that I woutd with it go; 3 2 

And you ſhall have your boſom“ on this wretch, 

Grace of the duke, revenges to your heart, 18 

And general honour, i, 


ben it is leaf caps. A better elde might } have been 


given. It was neceflary to keep Iſabella in ignorance, that ſhe 


might with more keenneſs accuſe the deputy. Jouxsox. 
8 — boſom ——)} Your with ; your heart's deſire. 


Jonxsox. 
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Jab. J am directed by you. 

Duke, This letter then to friar Peter give; 
*Tis that he ſent me of the duke's return: 

Say, by this token, I defire his company 

At Mariana's houſe to-night. Her cauſe, and yours, 
I' perfect him withal ; and he ſhall bring you 
Bee the duke; and to the head of Angelo 
Accuſe him home, and home. For my Poor ſelf, 
J am combined? by a ſacred vow, 
And ſhall be abſent. Wend“ you with this letter ; ; 
Command theſe fretting waters from your eyes | 
With a light heart ; truſt not my holy order, 
If I l your courſe.— Who 8 here! ? 


Enter Lucio. 


Lucio. Good even! 

Friar, where is the provoſt? 

Duke, Not within, fir. 

Lucio, Oh, pretty Iſabella, I am pale at mine e honrt, 
to ſee thy eyes ſo red: thou muſt be patient: I am 
fain to dine and ſup with water and bran; I dare not 
for my head fill my belly ; one fruitful meal would 
ſet me to't : But they ſay the duke will be here to- 
morrow. By my troth, Iſabel, I lov'd thy brother: 
if the old ? fantaſtical duke of dark corners had been 
at. home, he had liv'd. LExit Hebel. 


1 ] an conlind by a ſacred PORE 7 1 once e thought this ſhould 
be confined, but Shakſpeare uſes combine for to bind by a pact or 
agreement, o he calls Angelo the combinate huſband of Mariana, 

OHNSON. | 

Wend you) To end is to go,—An obſolete word. So in ho 
Comedy of Errors: yt 

© Hopeleſs and helpleſs doth Egeon zwend. 

Again, in Orlando Furioſo, 1599: To let his Daughter abend 
with us to France,” STEEVENS. . 

9 If the old, Nc. Sir Thomas Hanmer reads, the odd Fantaſti- 
cal duke, but od is a common ward of aggravation in ludicrous 
language, 48, there aba Old revelling. JOnneon. . 

| D Ace. 
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Duke. Sir, the duke is marvellous little beholden 
to your report; but the beſt is, he lives not in them. 
Lucio. Friar, thou knoweſt not the duke ſo well as 
do: he's a better woodman“, than thou tak'ſt him 
for. 
Duke, Wes you'll anfiver this one day. Fare ye 
well. 
| Lucio. Nay, carry ; ; TM go along with thee; I can 
tell thee pretty tales of the duke. 
Due. You have told me too many of kin already, 


* 


fir, if they be true; if not true, none were enough. 


Lucio. I was once before him for getting a wench 
with child. 6 | 

Duke, Did you ſuch a thing ? 

Lucio. Yes, marry, did I: but I was Fain to for- 
ſwear it; they would elſe have mayry'd me to the 
rotten medlar. 

Duke. Sir, your company is fairer chan honeſt: 
Reſt you well. 


Lucio. By my troth, I'll go with thee to the lane's 
end : if bawdy talk offend you, we'll have very little 


of it : N Way, friar, I am a kind of burr, I ſhall ſtick. 


{Exennt. 4 


" —he lives uot in them. ] i. e. kis 3 depends not on 


them. STezvens. 
* avoodman,] A Woodman ſeems to have been an attendant or 


_ ſervant to the Officer, called Forrefler. See Manhood on the F oreſt 
Laws, 4to, 1615. p. 46. It is here, however, uſed in a wanton | 
ſenſe, and was, probably, in our Author's time generally ſo re- 


ceived, In like manner in T; be Chances, Act I. — 4 the Land- 
lady lays, 
Well, well, ſon John, 
I fee you are a evoodman, and can chuſe 
Your deer tho? it be!” th' dark. EpiTtor. 
80 in the Merry Wives of Windſor, Falſtaff aſks his miſtreſſes: 
— 12 wes ? ha!” ST SEV BN. 
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SCENE lv. 
Changes to the Palace. 
Enter Angelo and Eſcalus. 


Eſcal. Every letter he hath writ bath  difrouch' 
other. 

Ang. In moſt uneven and diſtracted manner. His 

actions ſhew much like to madneſs : pray heaven, his 
wiſdom be not tainted! And why meet him at the 
gates, and re-deliver our authorities there? 

Eſcal. I gueſs not. 

Ang. And why ſhould we proclaim i it in an hourbe- 
fore his entering, that if any crave redreſs of injuſtice, 
they ſhould exhibit their petitions in the ſtreet? 
| Bſeal. He ſhews his reaſons for that: to have a diſ. 
patch of complaints ;. and to deliver us from devices 
hereafter, which mall then have no Power to ſtand 
againſt us. 

Ang. Well; 1 beſerch you, let it be proclaim'd d: 
Betimes i' the morn, Pl call you at your houſe: 

Give notice to ſuch men of ſort and ſuit 3, , 

| As are to meet him. 9 8 
Eſcal. J ſhall, fir: fare you well. I. 
Ang. Good night.— 1 

This deed unſhapes me quite, makes me unpregnant 4, 
And dull to all proceedings. A deflower'd maid ! 
And by an eminent body, that enforc'd, 

The law againſt it! But that her tender ſhame 
Will not proclaim > her maiden loſs, f 


- fort and uit, ] Men and rank. Jonnsox. | 
makes me unpregnant, ] In the firſt ſcene the Duke fon 
that Eſceles i is pregnant, i. e. ready in the forms of law. Un- 
pregnant therefore, in this inſtance before us, is ans 1 400 
2 pared. TRAV Ede | 
; How 


3 
4 
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How might ſhe tongue me ? Yet reaſon dares her? 
no *: 5 | 


„ For 


5 1 et reaſon dare ber? no :] The old folio impreſſion read: 
Yet reaſon dares her No. 

And this is right. The meaning is, the circumſtances of our 

caſe are ſuch, that ſhe will never venture to contradict me: dares 

her to reply No to me, whatever I ſay. WaRBUR TON» 

Mr. Theobald reads : 5 

Yet reaſon dares her note, 

Sir Thomas Hanmer: 


Yet reaſon dares her : No. 


Mr, Upton : 


Yet reaſon dares her — No, 
which he 3 thus: Were it not for her maiden modefly, how 


might the lady proclaim my guilt ? Yet (youll ſay) fhe has reaſon on 
her ſide, 7 that will make her dare to do it. I think not; for 


authority is of ſuch weight, &c, I am afraid dare has no ſuch ſig- 5 


nification. I have nothing to offer worth inſertion, Jonnson. 


To dare has two ſigniſications; to terrify, as in The Maid's - 


Tragedy: 


cc 


- thoſe mad miſchiefs 
% Would dare a woman.“ 
Again, in The Gentleman Uſher by Chapman : 5 
As caſt of falcons on their merry win . 
© Daring the ſtooped prey that ſhifting flies,” 1 
Dr. Warburton ſays, that the meaning is, the circumſtances 


of our caſe are ſuch, that ſhe will never venture to contradict 


me.” It ſhould, however, be remembered, that Angelo had no 


_ accuſation to prefer againſt Iſabella, ſo that I know. not what a- 


ſertion of his ſhe could be expected to contradict. I would read: 
yet reaſon dares her act, 
For my authority, &c. | 
In K. n IV. P. I. to Aare is to challenge or call fees; ; 
T Unleſs a brother ſhould a brother dare 
5 To gentle exerciſe, e.“ f 
The meaning will then be, 


Let reaſon does not challenge, call forth, or incite ber to appear 


againſt me, for my authority is above the reach of her accuſation. 
It dares me,“ in the North, ſignifies it pains or grieves me; 
but that ſenſe is not eaſily applicable to the paſſage 1 in queſtion. 
OT EEVENS. 
Net reaſon dares her No.) Dr. Warburton 1 is evidently right 
with reſpect to this reading, though wrong in his application. 
The expreſſion 1 is a en one, and very intelligible; ; 
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149 MEASURE rox MEASURE. 
For my authority bears a credent bulk“, 
That no particular ſcandal once can touch, 
But it confounds the breather. He ſhould have liv'd 
Save, that his riotous youth with dangerous ſenſe, 
Might, in the times to come, have ta'en revenge, 
By ſo receiving a diſhonour'd life, . 
Wich ranſom of ſuch ſname. Would yet he had 
IG Cf: 1 e 
Alack, when once our grace we have forgot, 
Nothing goes right; we would, and we would * 15 


2 


hut that her tender ſhame 
Will not proclaim againſt her maiden loſs, 
How might ſhe tongue me? Yet reaſon dares her No. 
That is, reaſon dares her to do it, as by this means ſhe would not 
only publiſh her maiden loſs,” but alfo as ſhe would certainly 
ſuffer from the impoſing credit of his ſtation and power, Which 
would repel with diſgrace any attack on his reputation; 
1 For my authority bears a credent bulk | 
That no particular ſcandal once can touch, 
But it confounds the breather. HENLEY. 
6 — 7y authority bears a credent bulk, 
755 That no particular ander, &c.] „ 5 
Credent is creditable, inforcing credit, not queflionavle. The old 
Engliſh writers often confound the active and paſſive adjectives. 
80 3 and Milton after him, uſe izexprgſive for iner - 
relſible. . | 2 5 BY 
| Tl Particular 1s private, a French ſenſe. No ſcandal from any 
private mouth can reach a man in my authority. Jounson., 
The old copy reads—bears of—I ſuppoſe for—bears of}, i. e. 
carries along with it. STEEVENS. | | | . 
7 — we *vould, and aue would not.] Here undoubtedly 
the act ſhould end, and was ended by the poet; for here is pro- 
| rly a ceſſation of action, and a night intervenes, and the Pee 
1s changed between the paſſages of this ſcene, and thoſe of the 
next. The next act beginning with the following ſcence, proceeds 
without any interruption of ũme or change of place, JonxNsO N. 
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8 0 E N E v. 
C hanges to the Fields zvithout the Town. 


Euter Dake in bis own habit, and Friar Peter. by 


am _— — — © 2 
PPPUUEk U ²· w ² A A dS 


Ar 3 


FEE 


Duke. Theſe® letters at fit time deliver me. 
[ Giving letters. 

The provoſt knows our purpoſe, and our plot. 
The matter being afoot, keep your inſtruction, 
And hold you ever to our ſpecial drift; 
Though ſometimes you do blenchꝰ from this to that, 
As cauſe doth miniſter. Go, call at Flavius' houſe, 
And tell him where I ſtay : give the like notice, 
Unto Valentius, Rowland, and to Crafſus, 
And bid them bring the trumpets to the gate; - 
But ſend me Flavius firſt, EFF 

Peter. It ſhall be ſpeeded well. [Exit Friar. 


Enter Varrius. 


Duke. I thank thee, Varrius; thou haſt made good 
Hate? 
Come, we will walk: T here's other of our friends 
Will Reet ut here oa, my gentle Varrius. 
[Exennt. 


+= Wi, 


4 a 
. —— — r — — "£438, 


1 E N E VL. 
; Enter Iſabella and Mariana. 
Jab. To ſpeak ſo indire&tly, Jam loth; 
I would ſay the truth ; but to accuſe him 3 
That is your part: yet Im advis'd to do it; 


He ſays, to > yall full purpoſe” 
15 ' Mari, 


L Theſe 1 peter never delivers the letters, bue 
tells his ſtory without any credentials, The poet forgot the plot 
which he had formed. Jonxsox. 

9 —— you do blench Sow this to that. ] To Bench i is to flart off, 
to fly off. STEEvens! 

2 . Jays, to wail uli purpoſe 1 Mr. Theobald alters 1 it to, 


He ſays, & availful purpoſe 
ſays, as bocauſs 


„ <a . 
x 75 
„ 
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Mari. Be rul'd by him. 


Jab. Beſides, be tells me, that, if peradventur 
He ſpeak againſt me on the adverſe „ 
I ſhould not think it ſtrange; for tis a Phyſick, 

That's bitter to ſweet end. 


Mari. I would, friar Pete! dT 2: 
— Oh, Peace; the friar is come. 


Enter Friar. Peter 4 


Pater, Come, I have bound you ar land moſ 
fit, 


Where you may have ſuch vantage on che Duke, 


He ſhall not paſs you: Twice have Ly trumpets 
RF 6 ſounded; _ 


The generous and ans citizens 
Have hent the gates“, and very near upon 


The duke is entring; ; therefore hence, away. 
*: [ Exeunt. 
e f ACT 
betauſe he has no idea of the common reading. A good reaſon! 
Yet the common reading is right, Full is uſed for beneficial; and 
the meaning is, He ſays, it is to hide a beneficial purpoſes that muſt 
| 20k yet be revealed. WARBURTON. 

To wail full purpoſe, may, with very little force on the words, 
mean, to hide the whole extent of our deſign, and therefore the read- 
ing may ſtand ; yet I cannot but think Mr. Theobald's alteration 

either lucky or ingenious. To interpret words with ſuch laxity, 

as to make Fu! the ſame with bene 2 is to put an end, at once, 
to all neceſſity of emendation, for any word may then ſtand in 
the place of another. Jo xNSä N. 

* Enter Friar Peter.] This play has two friars, either of whom | 
might fingly have ſerved. I ſhould therefore imagine, that Friar | 
Thomas, in the firſt act, might be changed, without any harm, 
to Friar Peter; for why ſhould the Duke unneceſſarily truſt two 

in an affair which required only one. The name of Friar Tho- 
mas is never mentioned in the dialogue, and therefore ſeems ar- 
bitrarily placed at the head of the ſcene. JohNsox. | 

3 The generous, Sc.] i, e. the moſt noble, &c. - Generous is 

bord uſed in its Latin ſenſe, Virgo generęſa et nobills,” Cicero. 
Shakſpeare uſes it again in Othello: 
— — the generous iſlanders | 
© By you invited“ STEEVENS. 


4 Hove hent the gates, — ]. Have ſeized or taken poſſeſſion af 
the me. | Jonnson. 5 
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ACT v. SCENE I. 


A public Place near the City. 


7 


Enter Due, Varrins, Lords, Angelo, Eſcalus, Lucio, and 
Citizens, at ſeveral Doors. 


Dale. My very worthy couſin, fairly met : — 
Our old and faithful friend, we are glad to ſee you. 


"Face Tr 

Duke. Many and hearty thankings to you both, 
We have made enquiry of you; and we hear 
Such goodneſs of your juſtice, that our ſoul 
Cannot but yield you forth to public thanks, 
Fore-running more requital. 
Ang. You make my bonds ſtill greater. 


wrong it, 

To lock it in the wards of covert boſom, 
When it deſeryes with characters of braſs 
A forted reſidence, 'gainſt the tooth of time 


Soin Sir A, Gorges tranſlation of 1 4th B. of Lucan: 

— — did prevent | 

&« His foes, ere they the hills had Hent.“ 

So in T. Heywood's Rape of Lucrece, 1630: 
Lament the Roman land 

„The king is from thee hen.” 


% But with the childe homeward gan ryde 
That fro the gryffon was hent.” 
Again, in the ancient metrical Romance of Sr Guy of Warwick, 
b. 1. no date: L 
_ «© Some b the arms bent good Guy, &c.“ 
Again, And ſome by the bridle him here.” 


for to overtake, OTEEVENS, 
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Aug. and Eſcal. Happy return be to your royal 


Duke. Oh, your deſert ſpeaks loud ; and [ ſhould | 


Again, in the b. 1. Romance of Syr Eglamoure of Artoys, no dates 


Spenſer often uſes the word herd for to ftize c or take, aud overbend 


And 
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AA MEASURE rox MEASURE, 
And razure of oblivion : Give me your hand, 
And let the ſubjects ſee, to make them know 
That outward courteſies would fain proclaim 
Favours that keep within. Come Eſcalus; 

You muſt walk by us on our other hand ;— 
And eo ſupporters are you. [ As the Duke i ts going out, 


Enter Peter and Iſabella. 


Peter. Now is your time; ſpeak loud and kneel 
before him. 
ta Juſtice, O royal Duke ! ; vail your regard 
Upon a wrong'd, I would fain have ſaid, a maid! 
Oh worthy prince, diſhonour not your eye 
By throwing it on any other object, 
Till you have heard me in my true complaint, 
And give me juſtice, juſtice, juſtice, juſtice ! 
Duke. Relate your wrongs : In what ? by whom? 
be briet-: 
Here is Lord Angelo ſhall give you Julties 3 ; 
Reveal yourſelf to him. 
 Jjab. Oh, worthy duke, 
' You bid me ſeek redemption of the devil: 
Hear me yourſelf ; for that which I muſt ſpeak 
Muſt either puniſh me, not being believ d, 
Or wring redreſs from you: hear mes oh, hear me, 
here. 
Ang. My lord, her wits I fear me, are not firm: 
She hath Ga Colts acme for her brother, FD 
Cut off by courſe of juſtice, 
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5 — wail your regard] That! is, withdraw your thoughts from 
higher things, let your notice deſcend upon a wronged woman. 
| To wail, is to lower. JotnsoN. 
This is one of the few expreſſions which might have been bor- 
rowed from the old play of Promos and Caſſandra, 1598: 
— vail thou thine ears.” 
Soi in sphere tranſlation of the 4th Book of Virgil' Ent 
Phrygio liceat ſervire marito. - 
* Let Dido pail her heart to bed- fellow Trojan.” 
Sr EEVEXNC. 
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. By courſe of juſtice! 

And ſhe will ſpeak moſt bitterly ano] ſtratige. 
1, Moſt ſtrange, but yet! moſt truly will I ſpeak : 
Th Angelo's forſworn; is it not ſtrange ? 

That Angelo's a murtherer; is't not ee ” 

That Angelo is an adulterous thief, 

An hypocrite, a virgin violater; 

Is it not ſtrange, and ſtrange? 0 

Dake. Nay, it is ten times ſtrange. 

Jab. It is not truer he is Angelo, 

Than this is all as true as it is ſtrange: 

Nay, it is ten times true; for truth is truth“ 

To the end of reckoning. | 

Duke. Away with her — Poor ſoul, 

She ſpeaks this in the infirmity of =. 

Jab. O prince, I conjure thee, as thou believ'ſt 

There is another comfort than this world, 

That thou neglect me not, with that opinion 

That I am touch'd with madneſs" : make not impoſ- 
wow + 

That which but ſeems unlike: tis not impoffible, 

But one, the wicked'ſt caitiff on the ground, 

May ſeem 7 as ſhy, as grave, as juſt, as abſolute, 5 
As Angelo; even ſo may Angelo, ts | 

In all his. dreſings, characts?, titles, forms, 

Be an arch villain : believe it, royal prince, is 

0 truth is cd. - 

: To T ad of reckoning: | 

That is, truth has no gradations ; hoching which Ante of en- 

ns can be ſo much what it is, as truth is truth, There may 


be a flrange thing, and a thing more flrunge, but if a propoſition 

be true, there can be none more true. Jon xs. 

7 —as fhy,.as grave, as ju; as abſolute;] As ſhy; as reſerved; 
as abſtractsd: as juft ; as nice, as exact: as abſolute; as e 

in all the round 4 duty, JounsoNn: 

In all his dreſſings 3 In all his ſemblance of rirtie, in all 

his habiliments of o OHNSONz 

— 2 1. e. characters. See Dugdote, Orig. 

Jurid. p. 8“ That be uſe ne hide, no charnie, ne carefe.” 
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If he be leſs, he's nothing; but he's more, 
Had I more name for e . ä 
Duke. By mine honeſty, 

If the be mad, (as I believe 80 other) 4; 
Her madneſs hath the oddeſt frame of ſenſe, 
Such a dependency of thing on thing, 
As Cer J heard in madneſs. 

Jſab. Gracious duke, 

Harp not on that 3 nor do not baniſh reaſon * 
For inequality : but let your reaſon ſerve + 
To make the truth appear, where it ſeems bill; : 
Not hide the falſe, ſeems true. 

Dube. Many that are not mad, 7 B14 
Have, ſure, more lack of renfon.—What would yo 
> 002+ £7 5 

Tab. T am the ſiſter of one Claudio, 
Condemn'd upon the act of fornication _ 
To loſe his head ; condemn'd by Angelo: at 


So in \ Gower, De Confe None Amantis, B. 1: 
* With his carrecte would him enchaunt.“ 
Again, 4e And read his caretbe in the wiſe.” B. v. fol. 103. 
Again, „ Through his care#es and figures.” B. vi. fol, 149, 
Agati, And his care#e as he was taught, 
He rad, &. STEEVENS. 

Cpbaract ſignifies an inſcription. The tat. 1 Edu. VL. t. 2. 

directed the ſeals of office of every biſhop to have ** certain chu. 
_ © ras under the king's arms, for the knowledge of the dioceſe.” 

| Charadlers are the letters in which the inſcription 1s written, 
Charafery is the materials of which characters are compoſed, 

„ Faries uſe flowers for their charactery. 
Merry Wires of Windſor. BacksTONE. | 

As er T heard, &c.] This is the reading of the old copy. 1 
ſuſpect Shakſpeare wrote 

As, ne er I heard in maineſi. MaronE. 
2 2 do noi banifh reaſon 

For inequali ] 

Let not the high quality of my adverſary leds you a 40 
me. JonnsoN, 

I imagine the meaning rather is — Do not ſuppoſe I am mad 
| becauſe I ſpeak paſſionately and auegually. Ma Lo E. 
And ide the falſe, ſeems true.) We ſhould _o 

1 1 7 858 bide ——— Wax zUR rox. 


\ 


7 ˖ 


I, in probation of a ſiſterhood, 

Was ſent to by my brother; One Lucio 

Was then the meſſenger ;— 

Lucio. That's I, an't kke your grace: : 

| came to her from Claudio, and defir'd her 
To try her gracious fortune with lord ne 
For her poor brother's pardon. 

Jſab. That's he indeed. 

Duke. You were not bid to ſpeak. 

Lucio. No, my good lord; 

Nor wiſlYd to hold my peace. 

Dake. L wiſh you now then 
Pray you, take note of it: and when you have 
A buſineſs for yourſelf, pray peed you then 
Be perfect. 

Lucio. I warrant your honour. 


Duke. The warrant's for e . to it. 


Jab. This gentleman told ſomewhat of my tale. 
Lucio. Right. | 12 8 | 


Duke. It may be right; but you are in the wrong 
To ſpeak before your time. — Proceed. 
Jab. I went 


To this pernicious caitiff deputy. 

Duke. That's ſomewhat madly . 
Tb. Pardon 1 

The phraſe is to the matter. 


Duke. Mended again: the matter l 
Lab. In brief, — to ſet the needleſs proceſs by, 
How I perſuaded, how I pray'd, and kneel' d, 
How — retell'd me*, and how, Lreply d; 


+ How he refel'd FP RES, > To ref?l is to refute. 


Ben Jonſon uſes the word: 
„Friends, not to cel you, 
Or any way quell you.“ 7 
The modern editors changed the word to repel.” Again, i in The 
Second Part of Robert Earl of Huntington, 1651; _ 

« Therefore go on, young Bruce, proceed, 2 

79 The allegation.“ STEEVENS, , 
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143 MEASURE rox MEASURE. 
(For this was of much length) the vile conclufion 
I now begin with grief and ſhame to utter :. 
He would not, but by gift of my chaſte body 
To his concupiſcible* intemperate luſt, _ 
| Releaſe my brother; and, after much debatement, 
My fifterly remorſe* confutes my honour, _ 
And I did yield to him: But the next morn betimes 
His purpoſe ſurfeiting 7, he ſends a warrant 
For my poor brother's head. 33 
Duke. This is moſt likely e 
Jab. Oh, that it were as like, as it is true? 
Duke. By heaven, fond wretch?, thou know'ſt not 
c 
Or elſe thou art ſuborn'd againſt his honour 
In hateful practice“: Firſt, his integrity. _ 
Stands without blemiſh : next, it imports no reaſon, 
That with ſuch vehemency he ſhould purſue 


s To his concupiſcible, &c.] Such is the old reading. The ma. 

dern editors unauthoritatively ſubſtitute concupiſcent. STEEVENS, 

6 By fſterly remorſe] i. e. pity STEEVENS. 

7 His purpoſe furteiting] Thus the old copy. We might real 
Forfeiting, but the former word is too much in the manner d 
Shakſpeare to be rejected. So in Othello: 15 

4 my hopes not /urſeited to death.“ STEEV EN, 
8 Oh that it avere as like, as it is true !] Like is not here uſed 
for probable, but for ſeemly. She catches at the duke's word, and 
turns it to another ſenſe; of which there are a great many exam- 
ples in Shakſpeare, and the writers of that time. War BURTON, 
I do not ſee why lie may not ſtand here for probable, or why 
the lady ſhould not wiſh, that ſince her tale is true, it may obtain 
belief. If Dr. Warburton's explication be right, we ſhould read, 
O ! that it were as likely, as tis true! 0 
Likely J have never found for ſeemly. JohNSON. 
The meaning I think, is: O that it had as much of the appear 
ence as it has of the reality of truth! MaLone, : 
9 fond wretch,] Fond wretch is:fooliſh wretch. So in an- 
other play of our author : 5 e 
„ Tis fond to wail inevitable ſtrokes.” SrEEVexs. 
In hateful practice: =] Practice was uſed by the old writes 
for any unlawful or inſidious ſtratagem. So again: 
$6 This muſt needs be practice: N 
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& Faults proper to himſelf : if he had ſo offended, 
He would have weigh'd thy brother by himſelf, 
And not have cut him off: Some one hath ſet you on; 
W Confeſs the truth, and ſay by whoſe advice 
Thou cam'ſt here to complain. 
Jab. And is this all? r 
Then, oh, you bleſſed miniſters above, 
Keep me in patience ; and, with ripen'd time, 
Unfold the evil which is here wrapt up 
In countenance ! Heaven ſhield. your grace from 
r Fo 
As I, thus wrong'd, hence unbelieved go! 
Duke, I know, you'd fain be gone: An officer — 
To priſon with her :—Shall we thus permit 
WA blaſting and a ſcandalous breath to fall 
on him ſo near us? This needs muſt be a practice“. 
Who knew of your intent, and coming hither ? 
Tab, One that I would were here, friar Lodowick. 
Duke. A ghoſtly father, belike : Who knows that 
Lodowick ? ? 1 
Lucio. My lord, I know him; tis a medling friar; 
do not like the man: had he been lay my lord, 
For certain words he ſpake againſt your grace 
In your retirement, I had ſwing'd him ſoundly. 
Dufte. Words againſt me? this' a good friar be- 
% Nr Ra or nee _ 
And to ſet on this wretched woman here 
Againſt our ſubſtitute Let this friar be found. 
Lucio, mY yeſternight, my lord, ſhe and that 
_ Triar 5 
| ſaw him at the priſon : a ſawcy friar, 
A very ſcurvy fellow. 


* In countenance /—=] i. e. in partial favour. WAR RBUnTOoN. 

155 practice.] Practice in Shakſpeare, very often means 

A amo ful artifice, ' vnjuſtifiable ſtratagem. So in X. Lear: 5 

„ — This is practice, Gloſter,” | 

Again, in K. Fohn: . e 5 

It is the ſhameful work of Hubert's hand, 

The practice and the purpoſe of the king,” 8TEEYENS. 
: 5 "+" * Peters 
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Wbo 1s as free from touch or foil with Rory” 


Know you that friar Lodowick, which ſhe ſpeaks of ) 


And, on my truſt, a man that never yet 
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But at this inſtant he is fick, my lord, 
Oft a ſtrange fever: Upon his mere requeſts, 


Is true, and falſe ; and what he with his oath, 


W henever he's convented", Firſt, for this women; 


— PITT” 5 — 


5 by a temporary medler. In its uſual ſenſe, as oppoſed to perpetual, 


nn —— ren ———  y__—_——_ 
— — — 
* 


not one who would have tampered with-this woman to make her a 


ſignifies, Whenever he is aſſembled e But thus it will be, 
, when the author is thinking of one thing, and dis critic of 1 8 5 
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Peter. Bleſſed be your royal grace! 
I have ſtood by, my lord, and I have heard 
Your royal ear abus'd : Firſt, hath this woman 
Moſt wrongtully accus'd your ſubſtitute ;_ 


As ſhe from one ungot. 
Dube. We did believe no leſs, 


Peter. I know him for a man divine and my ; 
Not ſcurvy, not a temporary medler 4, 
As he's reported by this gentleman ;_ 


Did, as he vouches, miſreport your grace. 
Lacio. My lord, moſt villamouſly ; believe it. 
Peter. Well, he in time may come to clear himſelf; 


(Being come to knowledge that there was complaint 
Intended *gainft lord Angelo) came I hither, 
To ſpeak, as from his mouth, what he doth know 


And all probation, will make up full clear, 
(To 
4+ — gor 4 temporary medler, ] It i 18 ward to know PRA is meant 


it cannot be uſed here. It may ſtand for zemporal: the ſenſe will 
then be, 7 Enoww him for a holy man, one that meddles not with ſe- 
cular «fairs. It may mean temporifing: I know him to be a boy 
man, one who would not temporiſe, or "lab the eng of your 
alſence to defame you. Or we may read: 

"= Noe [curwy, nor a tamperer and edler: 


falſe evidence againſt your deputy. Jounson, 
15 his mere regueſt,] See Vol. I. P. 7. STESVENS, 
* Whenever he's conven'd -] The firſt folio reads, convented, 
and this is right: for to convene fignifies to aſſemble; but conte, 
to cite, or ſummons. Yet becauſe couvented hurts the meaſure, 
the Oxford editor ſticks to conven'd, though it be nonſenſe, and 


1 
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(To juſtify this worthy nobleman, 

So vulgarly“ and perſonally accus'd) | 

Her ſhall you hear diſproved to her ei, 
Till ſhe herſelf confeſs lt. * 
Dube. Good friar, let's hear it. 

Do you not ſmile at this, lord Angelo? 

O heaven! the vanity of wretched fools !—- 

Give us ſome ſeats, —Come, couſin Angelo* ; 

In this 1˙11 be impartial ; be you judge 0 e 
Of your own cauſe.— Is this the witneſs, friar? 


[ fabella is carried off, guarded. 


The poet was attentive to his ſenſe, and the editor quite through- | 
out his performance, to nothing but the meaſure; which Shak- 
ſpeare having entirely neglected, like all the dramatic writers of 


that age, he has ſpruced him up with all the exactneſs of a mo- 
dern meaſurer of ſyllables. This being here taken notice of once 


for all, ſhall, for the future, be forgot, as if it had never been. 
5 L IEG nnn 


To convent is no uncommon word, So in Woman's a Weather- 


cock, 1612: | 
FL 6 = leſt my looks | 
„ Should tell the company converted there, &c. 
To convent and to canwene are derived from the ſame Latin verb, 
and have exactly the ſame meaning. STEEVENS _ 
So vulgarly—] Meaning either ſo gro/ly, with ſuch indecency 
of invective, or by ſo mean and inadequate witneſſes.  JoungsoNn. 


SLulgarly, I believe means publickly. The wulgar are the com- 


mon people. Daniel uſes vy for among the common people : 
and which pleaſes vulgarly.” STEEVENS. 
8 „ — Come, Couſin Angelo, 22208 
In this PI be impartial ; be you judge 
Of your own cauſe,?? “d Ki as 
Surely, ſays Mr. Theobald, this duke had odd notions of im- 
partiality! — He reads therefore, 7 «vill be partial,” and all the 
editors follow him: even Mr, Heath declares the obſervation un- 
anſwerable. But fee the uncertainty of criticiſm | 7mpartial was 
ſometimes uſed in the ſenſe of partial. In the old play of Szret- 


nam the Woman Hater, Atlanta cries out, when the judges decree 


againſt the women: TS, 5 
+ You are impartial, and we do appeal 
From you to judges more indifferent.” FarmER., 
So in Marſton's Antonio and Mellida, 2d Part, 16622 
+ ——— There's not a beauty lives } 
+« Hath that z»partial predominance 
Ober my affects, as your enchanting graces,” 
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1 See a note on the Taming of @ Shrew, Act IV. Sc. i. MaLoNE. 
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Enter Mariana, weil d. 


Firſt, let her fhew her face; and, after, f peak. 


| Mari. Pardon, my lord ; 1 will not wen * face, 
Until my huſband bid me. 
Duke. What, are you marry'd ? 
Mari. No, my lord. 
Duke. Are you a maid? 
Mari. No, my lord. 
Duke. A widow then! F 
Mari. Neither, my lord. 
Duke. Why, you are nothing then. 
Neither maid, widow, nor wife? ? 
Lucio. My lord, ſhe may be a punk; for uf 
of them | 
Are neither, maid, widow, nor 3 
Duke. Silence chat fellow: 1 would he had ſome 
cauſe 
To prattle for himſelf. 
foi Well, my lard. 


Mari. My lord, I do confeſs I ne%er was marpy'd; 
And, I confeſs, beſides, I am no maid : 


| Again, in the firſt edit. of Romeo and Juliet, 1 897: 
„Cruel, unjuſt, impartial deſtinies““? 
In ſupport of the old reading, and in confirmation of br 
Farmer's obſervation, it may be remarked, that the writers who 
were contemporary with Shakſpeare, when they would expreſs 
what we now call impartial, generally uſe the word unpartial, 
Thus Marſton in the play above pic 
I tell you, Lady, had you views us both 
«© With an unpartial eye.” —— 
| So Speed, in his Hi,. of Great Britain, 1614, 90 of the 
death of queen Elizabeth, ſays, — The God of peace called her 
to a far higher glory by his Anpartial meſſenger, Death.“ And 
indeed, I believe, it will be found, that the ancient Engliſh pri- 
vative un, was in our author's time generally uſed; and that in 
or im, which modern writers have ſubſtituted in its place, was 
then frequently uſed as an augmentative or intenſive particle. Thus 
3mpartial was uſed for g ery partial, and indifferent for very difſerents 


9 Neither maid, widow, nor auife?] This is a PALE phraſe 
* be found 1 in Rex 8 Colledion,” STEEVE: NS, 


| It J have 
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I have known my huſband ; yet wy huſband knows 
not 
That ever be knew me. 


Lucio. He was drunk then, my bord; - it can be no 


better. 


Duke. For the benefit of filence, 'would chou wert 0 


ſo too. 

Lucio. Well, my lord. 

Duke. This is no witneſs for lord Angelo. 

Mari, Now I come to't, my lord : A 
She, that accuſes him of fornication, n, 
In ſelf ſame manner doth accuſe my bubund; ; 
And charges him, my lord, with ſuch a time, 
When Pl depoſe I had him in mine arms, | 
With all the effect of love. _ 

Ang. Charges ſhe more than me? f 5 

Mari. Not that I know. 


Dube. No? you ſay, your huſband. 625 Mariana. 


Mari. Why, juſt, my lord, and that is Angelo. 
Who thinks, be knows, that he ne'er knew my body, 
But knows, he thinks, that he knows Iſabel's. 

Ang. This is a ſtrange abuſe : let's ſee thy face. 

Mari. My huſband bids me; now I will link. 


This is that face, this orord Alia," 


Which, once thou ſwor'ſt, was worth the looking « on; : 


This is the hand, which with a vow'd contract, 
Was faſt delock d! in thine: this is the body 
That took away the match from Iſabel, 

And did ſupply thee at thy garden-houſe, 

In her 1  Imagin 'd perſon, 


' 1 This is a ffrange abuſe: 12 5 Abuſe lands i in this place for de- 
ception or puzzle, So in Macbeth: n 
4 — my Arange and ſelf abuſe, 
means, this frange deception of myſelf. JohN S M Nx. 
2 Aud did ſupply thee at thy garden-houſe,] A 8 in 
the time of our author was uſually appropriated to purpoſes of in- 


trigue. So in SKIALBTHIA or @ ſhadow of truth, in certain Epi- 


Canis and Satyres, 1598: 
I 9 59 40 Who, 
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As there comes light from heaven, «nd words fron 
As there is ſenſe in truth, and truth 3 in virtue, 
As words could make up vows: and, my good lord, 
But Tueſday night laſt gone, in his garden-houſe, 
He knew me as a wife: As this is true, 


Or elſe for ever be confixed here, 


if you have any friend, or garden-houſe, where you may employ a 


p. 57; quoted in the 5th Vol. of Dozfiey” S Ola Plays, edit. 1780, 
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- Duke, Know you this woman? 

Lucio. Carnally, ſhe ſays, 

Duke. Sirrah, no more. 

- Lucio, Enou ch, my lord. | 

Ang. My GY. I _ confeſs, I know REN. woman ; 
And, five years ſince, there was ſome ſpeech of mar- 

riage 

Betwixt 7 15 and her: which was broke off, 
Partly, for that her promiſed W 0 Pe, o 
Came ſhort of compoſition; but, in chief, 
For that her reputation was diſvalu'd,.. .. . 
In levity.: ſince which time, of five years, 15 
I never ſpake with her, ſaw her, nor heard from her, 
Upon my faith and honour. | +... 1, | 

Mari, Noble prince, 5 8 


_ 


1 


breath, 


I am affianc'd this man's wife as ſtrongly 


Let me in ſafety raiſe me from my knees; 


A marble monument! : 7 
Ang. 1 did but ſmile *till now; . 7 
Non, good my lord, give: me the ſcope of juices 


ce Who, coming from the Cuxraix, weaketh in 
To ſome old garden, noted houſe for ſin”. 
Again, in the London Prodigal, a comedy, 1605: Sweet lady, 


poor gentleman as your friend, I am yours to command in all ſe- 
cret ſervice”, MAL. 


See alſo an extract from Sus ate of Abuſes, 4to, 1 507, 


Pe T4: Epiros. 
| 3 her Fun proportions 
Came ſhort of compoſition ; ] | 
Her fortune, which was promiſed proportionate to mine, fel ſhort 
of the compoſition, that 1 is, contract or bargain. Jonn SON. 
My 
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My patience here is touch'd: I do perceive, 
+ Theſe poor, informal women are no more 
But inftruments of ſome more mightier ger if 
That fers them on: Let me have way, my lord, 
To find this practice out. 

Duke. Ay, with my heart: 
And puniſh them unto yqur height of pleaſure.— 
Thou fooliſh friar; and thou pernicious woman, 
Compact with her that's gone! think'ſt thou thy 

_ oaths, 

Though they would ſwear down each particular ſaint, 
Were teſtimonies againſt his worth and credit, 
That's ſeal'd in approbation+?—You, lord Eſcalus, 
Sit with my couſin; lend him your kind pains 
To find out this abuſe, "whence tis deriv d. 
There is another friar, that fet them on; 
Let him be ſent for. 


Peter. Would he were here, my lord; for he i in- 


deed, 
Hath ſet the women on to this complaint „ 
Your provoſt knows the place where he abides, 
And he may fetch him, 
Duke. Go, do it inſtantly.— 


And you, my noble and __—_—_— couſin, 


1 Thyſe poor informal æuomen 1 Informal ſignifies out of their 
euſes. In the Comedy of Errors, we meet with theſe lines : 
„% I will not let him ſtir, 
& Till I have uſed the approved means I have, ; 
„With wholeſome ſyrups, drugs, and holy prayers, 
© To make of him a formal man again. 3s 
Formal, in this paſſage, evidently fignifies in his ſenſes. 
lines are ſpoken of Antipholis of Syracuſe, who is — Ute 
a madman, Again, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
Thou ſhouldſt come like a fury crown'd with ſnakes, 
| „ Not like a formal man.” STEEVENS. 
* That's ſeaPd in approbation ? ] When any thing ſubject to 


counterfeits is tried by the proper offizers and approved, a ſtamp 


or /eal 1s put upon it, as among us on plate, weights, and meaſuies, 
So the Duke ſays, that Angelo's faith has been tried, approved, 
and /ea['d in teſtimony of that 4 probation, and, like other things 
fo Sealed, i is no more to be called in 9 Jounzon. 


Whom 
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Whom it concerns to hear this matter forth, . 
Do with your-injuries as ſeems you beſt, 
In any chaftiſement : I for a while 
Will leave you; but ſtir not you, till you have well 
Determined upon theſe ſlandererrs. { Exit. 
Eſcal. My lord, we'll do it thoroughly.—Signior 
Lucio, did not you ſay, you knew that friar * 
wick to be a diſhoneſt perſon? 
Lucio. Cucullus non facit monachum: honeſt in no- 
thing, but in his cloaths; and one that hath ſpoke 
moſt villainous ſpeeches of the duke. 
Eſcal. We ſhall intreat you to abide here till he 
come, and enforce them againſt him: We ſhall find 
this friar a notable fellow. _ 
Lucio. As any in Vienna, on my e e, 
Eſcal. Call that ſame Iſabel here once again; 1 
would ſpeak with her: Pray youamy lord, give me 
leave to queſtion ; you ſhall ſee how T1l handle her. 
Lucio. Not better than he, by her own report. 
Eſcal. Say you? 
Lucio. Marry, fir, I think, if you hawdled her pri- 


vately, ſhe ſhould ſooner confeſs ; ; es pub. 
lickly ſhe'll be aſham'd. 


Enter Duke in the Friar's habit, as Prov. Label 
is brought in. : 


Eſeal. I will go darkly to work with bas SED 
Lucio. That's the way; for women are light at 

midnight“. 5 

Eſce!. Come on, miſtreſs; here's a gentlewoman 
denies all that you have ſaid. 

Lucio. My lord, here comes the raſcal I ſpoke of; 

ha with the provoſt. 

Ẽſeal. In very good time . not you to him, 
till we call upon you. 

Lucio. Mum. 5 


4 — 


506 hear this matter forth] To hear it to the end; 
ſearch it to the bottom JonxN Ss. 


6 are light at midiight.] See note on a the Merchant of | 7 e. 
nice: Act V. Sc. I. STEEVENS, 
El. 
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Eſcal. Come, ſir; Did you ſet theſe women on to 
ſlander lord Angelo? they have eee vou did. 
Duke. Tis falſe. ey 
Eſcal. How ! know you where you are? 
Duke. * Reſpect to your great place! and let the 

WH 
Be ſometime honour'd for his burning throne;: — 
Where is the duke? tis he ſhould hear me 3 

Eſcal. The duke's in us; and we. Wl hear you 

ſpeak: _ | | 
Look, you ſpeak juſtly. 

Duke. Boldly, at leaſt :—But, obs poor fouls, 
Come you to ſeek the lamb here of the fox? 
Good night to your redreſs : Is the duke gone? 
Then is your cauſe gone too. The duke's unjuſt, 
Thus to retort your maniteſt appeal?, | 

And put your trial in the villain's mouth, 


Which here you come to accuſe. =» 
Lucio. This is the raſcal ; this is he I F Pole 1. 


friar! 

lot not enough, thou haſt ſuborn'd theſe women 

To accuſe this worthy man; but, in foul mouth, 

And in the witneſs of his Proper ear, 

To call him villain? 

And then to glance from him to the duke himſelf, 
Jo tax him with injuſtice ?—Take him hence; 

'To the rack with him —We'll tooze you joint by 

joint, 

But we will know this purpoſe : What? unjuſt; ? 

Duke. Be not fo hot; the duke 


7 "Roll, &c. 1 I believe a line preceding this has ban loft. 
_*©MatoxE, 


Gs and 8th chapter, we meet with this idea. The Au- 
gylæ do no avorſhip to any but to the dewils beneath.” The book 


ſeen it, when he wrote this play. STEevens. 

9 —— To retort your manifeſt appeal ;] To refer back to Angelo 
| the cauſe in Nu ou Rn from en to tho Duke. 
Jonxsox. 


Dare 


2222 ĩð E b Sono bon. 
7 


3 
r 


Eſcal. Why, thou unreverend and unhallow'd 


= let the devil, &c.] In Holland's tranſlation of Pliny ; vth 


however was not publiſhed early enough for Shakſpeare to have 
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153 MEASURE #ox MEASURE. 
| Dare no more ftretch this finger of mine, than he 
Dare rack his own ; his ſubject T am not, | 
Nor here provincial” : My buſineſs in this ſtate 
Made me a looker-on here in Vienna, 
Where I have ſeen corruption boil and bubble, 
Till it o'er-run the ſtew : laws, for all faults 3 
But faults ſo countenanc'd, that the ſtrong ſtatutes 
Stand like the forfeits in a barber's thop* A | 
As much in mock as mark. 
Eſcal. Slander to the ſtate! Away with him to 
priſon. 
Ang. What can you ouch againſt him, bene, 
1 Lucio? 
Is this the man, that you did tell us of? Fe 
Lucio. Tis he, my lord. Come hither, goodman 
bald-pate : Do you know me ? 


Nor here provincial :] Nor here ee The meaning 
Teems to be, I am not one of his natural ſubyes, mor of any de- 
zendent province. Jouns0n, _ 
2 Stand like the forfeits in a barber”s Joops] Barbers ſhops were, 
at all times, the reſort of idle people: 
«© Tonſirina erat quadan : bic-ſolekarus fer? 

E Plerumque cam ofperiri: 
Which Donatus calls ala ſedes otrofe. Formerly with us, the bet- 
ter ſort of people went to the barber's ſhop to be trimmed ; who 
then praiſed the under parts of ſurgery : ſo that he had occaſion 
tor numerous inſtruments, which lay there ready for uſe; and the 
idle people, with whom his ſhop Was generally crowded, would be 
perpetually handling and miſuling them. To remedy which, I 
ſuppoſe there was placed up againſt the wall a table of forfeitures, 
adapted to every offence of this kind; which it is not likely, 
would long preſerve its authority. WARBURTON. - | 

This explanation may ſerve till a better is diſcovered. But 
| Whoever has ſeen the inſtruments of a chirurgeon, knows that they 
may be very eaſily kept out of improper hands in a very fmall 
box, or in his pocket. Jornson. 
| The forfeits i in a bardber's.ſhop are brought forward by Mr. Ken- 

rick with a parade worthy of the ſubject. Farmer. 
It was formerly part of a Barber's oecupation'to ;pick the teeth 
and ears. So in the old play of Herod and Antipater, 1622, Try- 
phon the barber enters with a caſe of inſtrumenta, to cach of which - 
he addrefles himſelf ſeparately ; 
„ Toothpick, dear toothpick ; earpick, both of you! A 
Have been her ſweet companions !—&c,” STEEVENS. 


Duke. 


But Lucio had not, in the 


MEASURE rox MEASURE. 
Dude. I remember you, fir, by the ſound oo _ 
voice: I met you at the priſon, in the abſence of 
the duke. 

Lacio. Oh, did you ſo? And d do you rewetuber 


what you ſaid of the duke ? 


Due. Moſt notedly, fir. _ 
Lucid. Do you fo, fir? And was the duke a feſh- 


monger, a fool, anda coward, „ as you then 2 5 ae 


him to be ? 
Duke. You muſt, fir, Andi perſons with me, ere 


you make that my report: you, indeed, fpoke ſo of 
him; and much more, much worfe. 


n O thou damnable fellow! Did not I pluck 


thee by the nofe, for thy ſpeeches? 


Duke. 1 proteſt, 1 W900 the duke, as 1 love myfelf. 


Ang. Hark how the villain would cloſe now, af- 


ter his treaſonable abuſes. 
Eſcal. Such a fellow is not to be walled hey. 


Away with him to priſon :—Where is the provoſt ? 


— Away with him to priſon ; lay bolts enough upon 
him: let him ſpeak no more: —away with thoſe 
giglots too!, and with the other confederate compa- 
nien. I The Provaſt bays hands on the Duke. 
Duke. Stay, fir ; ſtay a while, | 
Ang. What refiſts he? Help him, Lucia 
Lucio. Come, ſir; come, fir; come, ſir; foh, fir; 


Why, you bald-pated, lying raſcal'! you muſt be 


hooded, muſt TORT: thow ng knave's nad with 


ns” a co,] So again afterwards : 
% You, firrah, that kuoaw me for fool, a coward, 
One all of luxury ——" 

9 converſation, edel Cav» 
ardice among the faults of the duke, — Such failures of memary are 
neideny: to writers more diligent than this poet. JonO—il. 

* -—thoſe giglots too, ] A Sight i is a wanton Wench. 20 an 

K. Henry VI. P. I: 
bo e young Talbot was not born 8 

Ne. be the pillage of e wench.”” | STEBVERs. 
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a pox to you! ſhow your ſheep-biting face, and 
| 8. d A hour 5 ! Will't not off p hy a | 
Pulls off the friar's hood, and diſcovers the Dubs. 
. Duke, Thou art the firſt knave, that cer mad ſt a 
| duke. 8 Gy ; 
Firſt, provoſt, let me bail theſe gentle three 
Sneak not away, fir; Co Lucio] for the friar and you 
Muſt have a word anon :—lay hold on him. 
Lucio. This may prove worſe than hanging, 


| Duke. What you have ſpoke, I pardon ; fit you 


1 downu.— . | To Eſealus, 
We'll borrow place of him :—Sir, by your leave: 
Haſt thou or word, or wit, or impudence, 
That yet can do thee office? if thou haſt, 


5 Show your ſheep-biting face, and be hang d an hour: wwill't nt 
off ?] This is intended to 2 the common language of vulgar in- 
dignation. Our phraſe on ſuch occaſions is fimply ; ſhow your 
ſheep-biting face, and be hanged. The words an hour have no par- 


ticular uſe here, nor are authoriſed by cuſtom. I ſuppoſe it was | 


written thus, hom your ſbecp-biting face, and be hanged—an how? 
avill't not off ? In the midland counties, upon any unexpected ob- 
__ firuction or reſiſtance, it is common to exclaim an how ?F 
8 %%% ͤ ͤᷣ - F099 we 
Show your ſheep-biting face, and be hang'd an hour:] Dr, 
Johnſon's alteration is wrong. In the Alchemiſt we meet with 
% a man that has been frangled an hour V 
„What, Piper, ho! be hang d a-while,” is a line of an old 
madrigal. FaRMER. 5 „ nnd 
A ſimilar expreſſion is found in Ben Jonſon's Bartholomew 
Fer 191-4 ESE A Et 5 
Leave the bottle behind you, and be curſt a awhile.” 
„ Ma Lonx. 
Show your ſheep-biting face, and be hanged an hour.] Dr. John- 
Ton is much too poſitive in aſſerting that the words an hour have 
no particular uſe here, nor are authoriſed by cuſtom, as Dr. 
Farmer has well proved. 'The poet evidently refers to the ancient 
mode of puniſhing by colliſtrigium, or the original pillory, made 
like part of the pillory at preſent which receives the neck, only it 
was placed horizontally, ſo that the culprit hung ſuſpended in it 
by his chin, and the back of his head. A diſtin account of it may 
be found, if I miſtake not, in Mr. Barrington's Oœerwations on the 
Statutes, HENLEY, | | 


hook Hani wore — Yi oo hog = 
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| Rely upon it till my tale be heard, 
And hold no longer out, 
Ang. O my dread lord, | | 
1 ſhould be guiltier than my guiltineſs, 
To think I can be undiſcernable, 
When I perceive, your grace, like power divi ine, 
Hath look'd upon my paſſes * : Then, good er 
No longer ſeſſion hold upon my ſhame, 
But let my trial be mine own confeſſion; 
Immediate ſentence then, and * death, 
Is all the grace I beg. 
Duke. Come hither, Mariana : 
Say, waſt thou eber contracted with this woman? 2 
Ang. I was, my lotd. 
Duke, Go take her hence, and merry ber in- 
ſtantly.— 
Do you the office, friar ; which conſummate, 
Return him here again : Go with him, provoſt. 
[ Exeunt Angelo, Mariana, Peter, and Provoſt. 
Eſcal. My lord, I am more amaz d at his diſho- 
Y nour, 
Than at the engencly of it. 
| Dyke. Come hither, Iſabel : 
Your friar is now your prince : As I was then 
Advertifing, and holy? to your buſineſs, 
Not changing heart with habit, 1 am full 
Attorney'd at your ſervice. 
Jab. Oh, give me pardon, 
That I, your vaſſal, have employ'd and pain 4 
Your unknown ſovereignty. 
Duke. You are pardon'd, Iſabel : 
And now, dear maid, be you as free to us“. 
Your brother's death, I oy fits at your heart: / 


4 ny palſſes: :] i. e. hat has paſt i in my adminiſtration. 
 STEEVENS. 
5 5 Advertif ing ani 20 Attentive and faithful. JornsoN. 


he you as free to us.] Be as Senereus to us, pardon us 
as We have pardoned you. Jonxsob. 
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And you may marvel, why I obſcur'd myſelf, 
Labouring to ſave his life; and would — rather 
Make raſh remonſtrance of my hidden power, 
Than let him be ſo loſt: Oh, moſt kind maid, 

It was the ſwift celerity of his death, 

Which I did think with flower foot came on, 
That brain'd my purpoſe? : But, peace be with him! 
That life is better life, paſt fearing . 
Than that which lives to fear: make it your comfort, 
So, happy is your brother. 


Re-enter Angelo, Mariana, , Peter, ; and Proveft. 


Jab. I do, my lord. 

Duke. For this new-marry d man, approaching * 
Whoſe ſalt imagination yet hath wrong d 
Your well-defended honour, you muſt pardon hin 
For Mariana's ſake : But as he adjudg'd your brother, 
(Being criminal, in double violation 
Of ſacred chaſtity; ; and of promiſe-breach, 
Thereon dependant, for your brother's life) 

The very mercy of the law cries out 

Moſt audible, even from his proper tongue E 
Ann Angelo for Claudio, death for death. 

_ Haſte ſtill pays haſte, and leiſure anſwers leiſure; | 
Like dorh Wir like, and . ſtill for . 


7 That n my purpoſe - 1] We now uſe in conver 

fation a like phraſe. This it was that knocked my . on we head, 
Dr. Warburton reads : : | 
| baned my purpoſe. JounsoN. | 

5 — —e fro his proper longue,] Even from Angelo 


run tongue. So above. 


Inu the witneſs of his proper ear 
% To call him villain.” | JouNsONs 
9 So tu the Third Part of K. Henry VI: 
68 Meaſure, for Meaſure mult be anſwered,” SERV EV.. 


The following lines in an old tragedy entitled. Warning fo 


Faire Women, 1599 ; (but apparently written ſome years before) 
might have furniſhed Shakſpeare with the title of this play: 2 
„ The trial now remains as ſhall conclude, 
. MO for e a6: lok blood for . T 
ALONE» 


ts e | _ They, 


MEASURE rox MEASURF. _ 
Then, Angelo; thy faults thus manifeſted ; 
Which though thou would'ſt deny, denies thee van-- 
_—_— 
We do conceal thee to the very block | 
Where Claudio e to denen ard with like 
haſte; 

Away with him. 

Mari. Oh, my moſt gtacibus WY 
I hope you will not mock me with a "huſband BR 

Duke. 5 1s * huſband mock d you with A huſ⸗ 
an 
Conſenting to the ſafeguard of your honour, 
I thought your marriage fit; elſe imputation, 
For that he knew you, might reproach your life, 
And choak your good to come : for his poſſeſſions, 
Although by confiſcation they are ours; 
We do enſtate and widow: you withal, 
To buy you a better huſband: 

Mari. Oh, my dear lord; 
I crave no other, nor no better man. 

Duke. Never crave him; we are definitive. 


Marti, Gentle, my liege — 2 e | 


Duke. You do but loſe your labour j—— 
Away with him to death. N ow, fir, to you. 
[To Lucio. 


Miri. Oh, my good lord | —Sweer Iſabel, take 


my part; 
Lend me your knees, and all my life to come 
I'll lend you, all my life to do you ſervice. 
Duke. Againſt all ſenſe you do importune * 
Should ſhe kneel down 1 in mercy of this fact, 


. % 

all expedient of denial. WaknUrRTON, 

* Againſt all ſenſe you do importune her:] The meaning required 
is, againſt all reaſon and natural affection ; : Shakſpeare, therefore, 
rs: uſes a ſingle word that implies both; ; Senſe. ſignifying 
both reaſon and affection. Jounson. 

The ſame expreſſion occurs. in the Te peſt Aa II: 

N © You cram theſe words into my ears, againſt 
The ſtoinach of my ſenſe.” STEEVEN 8. 
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Her brother's ghoſt his paved bed would _ | 


And take her hence in horror. 
Mari. Iſabel, 
Sweet Iſabel, do yet but kneel by me; 


Hold up your hands, ſay nothing, I'II ſpeak all. 


They ſay, beſt men are moulded out of N 
And, for the moſt, become much more the better 
For being a little bat ; ſo may my huſband. 


Oh, Iſabel! will you not lend a knee? 


Duke. He dies for Claudio's death. 
Jab. Moſt bounteous fir, 
Look if it pleaſe you, on this man 3 
As if my brother liv'd : I partly think, 


A due fincerity govern'd his deeds, 


"TiN he did look on me? ; fince it is "1 
Let him not die : my brother had but juſtice, - 
In that he did the thing for which he dy'd : 


3 Till he did look on me;] The duke has juſtly obſerved that 


Tſabel is :mportuned again/t all ſenſe to ſolicit for Angelo, yet here 
ayainft all ſenſe ſhe ſolicits for him. Her a: gument 18 * 
nar | 

Fl 4 due aer govern'd his deeds 

ll he did look on me; ſince it is fo, 
ee Let him not die. 

That Angelo had.committed all the crimes charged An him, 
as far as he could commit them, is evident. The only intent 
which his ad did not overtake, was the defilement of Iſabel, Of 
this Angelo was only intentionally guilty. 


Angelo's crimes were ſuch, as muſt ſufficiently juſtify puniſh- 


ment, whether its end be to ſecure the innocent from wrong, or 


to deter guilt by example. ; and I believe every reader feels ſome 


indignation when he finds him ſpared. From what extenuation 

of his crime, can Iſabel, who yet ſuppoſes her brother dead, form 
any plea in his favour? Since be was good ill he looked on foe, let 
him not die. I am afraid our varlet poet intended to inculcate, that 


women think ill of nothing that raiſes the credit of their beauty, 


and are ready, however yirtuous, to pardon : any act which they 
think igcited by their own charms. Johns. | 
„How oft the ſight of power to do ill deeds, - 
« Makes ill deeds done!” K. John. STEEVENS. 
4 His ae did not oertake his bad intent J. So in Macbeth ; 
„The flighty purpoſe never is oerl, 
85 Unleß che deed £0 with it.“ STEEVEN us. 


ſ Kneeling, 


» — — 


For Angelo, | 
His act did not o'ertake his bad intent *; 
And muſt be bury'd but as an intent, 


Intents, but merely thoughts; 
Mari. Merely, my lord. 


Duke. Your fuit's unprofitable ; ſtand up, I ſay.— | 


I have bethought me of another fault : — 
Provoſt, how came ir, Claudio was beheaded. 
At an unuſual hour? 
Prov. It was commanded ſo. | 
Duke. Had you a ſpecial warrant for the deed ? 


Prov. No, my good lord ; it was by private meſ- 
e, 


Give up your keys. 
Prov, Pardon me, noble lad: 

I thought it was a fault, but knew it not ; ; 

Let did repent me, after more advice* : 

For teſtimony whereof, one in the priſon, 

That ſhould by private order elſe have * 

| | have reſerv'd alive. 

Duke. What's he? 

Prov. His name is Barnardine, - 

Duke. T would, thou had'ſt done ſo by Claudio.— 

Go, fetch him hither ; - let me look upon him. 

4 [ Exit Provoſt, 
ſeal I am ſorry, one ſo learned and fo wiſe 

As you, lord Angelo, have ſtill appear'd, 

| Should flip fo groſly, both in the heat of blood, 
And lack of temper'd judgment afterward, _ 
Ang. I am ſorry, that ſuch ſorrow I procure : 

And ſo deep fticks jt in my penitent heart, 

That I crave death more willingly than mercy ; . 

Tis my deſerving, and 1 do entreat it. 


5 — after more advice :} i. e. ae more mature conſideration, 
See Vol, I. P. 176. STEBVENS, 


M3 „„ Re 
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That periſh” d by the way : thoughts * no ſubjeRts ; Y : 
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Re-enter Provoſt, Barnardine, Claudio, and Fulietta, 


Duke. Which is that Barnardine ? 

Prov. This, my lord. 

Duke. There was a friar told me of this man :— 
Sirrah, thou art ſaid to have a ſtubborn ſoul, 
That apprehends no further than this world, 
And ſquar'ſt thy life according : 'Thou'rt condemn 
But, for thoſe earthly faults*, I quit them all; | 
1 pray thee, take this mercy to provide 
For better times to come ;——Friar, adviſe him; 
I leave him to your hand. —What muffled tellow' 

that? 
Prov. This is another priſoners that I fav” d, 
Who ſhould have dy'd when Claudio loft his head; 
As like almoſt to Claudio as himſelf. _ 

| Duke. If he be like your brother, for his ſake 
[To [jab 
1s he pardon'd ; And, for your lovely ſake, 
Give me your hand, and ſay, you will be mine, 

He is my brother too: But fitter time for that. 

By this, lord Angelo perceives he's fate” ; ph 

Methinks, I ſee a quick ' ning in his eye ;— 

Well, Angelo, your evil quits you well ?: 

Look, that you love your wife“; her worth, wort 
yours. 


1 find an apt remilion 1 in myſelf ” 
An 


or 105 earthly Huli, Thy vols, ſo far as they art 
| puniſhable on earth, ſo far as they are cogniſable by temporil 
power, I forgive. Jonxson. 
7 ——perceives he's ſafe ;) It is ſomewhat ſtrange that Iſabel 
is not made to expreſs either gratitude, wonder, or joy at the fight 
| of her brother, Jotinson. 
your evil quits you well : 1] Ni Hou, recompenles, a 
| quites you. Jonxsox. 
: 9 Look that you lupe your wife ;] So in Primos, &c. 
he loving to good Callandra, thy wife,” STEEVENS, 
Z —— ber worth, worth yours,] Sir T. Hanmer reads, 
Her worth works Jour. 11 5 Thi 
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And yet here's one in place I cannot pardon ' ;— 

You, firrah, that knew me for a fool, a coward, 
. [To Lucio, 

One all of luxury, an aſs, a madman; ; 

Wherein have I deſerved ſo of you, 

That you extol me thus? | | 

Lucio. *Faith, my lord, I ſpoke it but according 

to the trick * : if you will hang me for it, you may, 


but I had rather it would pleaſe you, I might be 


hip dt. BY, 
Duke. Whip'd firſt, fir, and hang'd after. | 
Proclaim it, provoſt, round about the city; 
If any woman's wrong'd by this lewd fellow, 
(As I have heard him ſwear himſelf, there's one 
| Whom he begot with child) let her appear, 
And he ſhall marry her: the nuptial finiſh'd, 
Let him be whip'd and hang'd. 95 
Lucio. I beſeech your highneſs, do not marry me 


to a whore! your highneſs ſaid even now, I made 


in making me a cuckold, 
= Dake. Upcn mine honour, thou ſhalt marry her. 
| Thy flanders I forgive; and therewithal | 
Remit thy other forfeits # !—Take him to priſon :; 
And ſee our pleaſure herein executed. T 


you a duke; good, my lord, do not recompence me, 


This reading is adopted by Dr. Warburton, but for what reaſon ? 
How does her worth avork Angelo's worth ? it has only contributed 
to avorÞ his pardon. The words are, as they are too frequently, 
an affected gingle, but the ſenſe is plain. Her worth, worth yours; 
that is, her value is equal to your value, the match is not unwor- 
thy of you. JOHNSON. JJ Fi 

3 —ccori to the iri:] To my cum, my habitual 
pradice. Jounson. . 


+ —thy other forfeits :] Thy other puniſhments. JoHNsoN.. 
To forfeit anciently fignified to commit a carnal offence. So in 


the Hiftory of Helyas Knight of the Swanne, bl. I. no date, **—to 
affirme by an untrue knight, that the noble queen Beatrice had 
forfayted with a dogge.” Again, in the 12th Pageant of the Co- 
ventry Collection of Myſteries, the Virgin Mary tells Joſeph 4 
I dede nevyr forfete with man I wys.” ' 
MS. Cott. Veſp. D. viii. STEEVENS» | T 
e _ 7. 
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Lucio. Marrying a punk, my lord, is proflng ts 


death, whipping, and hanging. 


Due. Sland'ring a prince deſerves it.— 


She, Claudio, that you wrong'd, look you reſtore. 


Joy to you, Mariana !—love her, Angelo; 


I have confeſs'd her, and I know her virtue.— 
Thanks, good friend Eſcalus, for thy much goodneſs', þ 
There's more behind that is more. gratulate *— 


Thanks, provoſt, for thy care and ſecreſy; 


We ſhall employ thee in a worthier place :— 
Forgive him, Angelo, that brought you home 


The hcad of Ragozine for Claudio's ; 
The offence pardons itſelf, —Near Iſabel, 


I have a motion much imports your good; 
Whereto if you'll a willing ear incline, 


What's mine is yours, and what is yours is mine = 


So bring us to our palace; where we'll ſhow 


What' s yet behind, that's meet you all ſhould knoy, 
| Exeutt! 
$ Thanks 1055 Friend Eſcalus, for thy much goodneſs :] I have 


always thought that there is great confuſion in this concluding 


ſpeech. If my criticiſm would not be cenſured as too licentious, 


4 ſhould regulate it thus: 


Thanks, good friend Eſcalus, for thy much eon. 
arg Provoſt, for thy care and ſecrecy; ; 
Ve ſhall employ thee in @ worthier place. 
| F orgive him, Angelo, that brought you home 
The head of Ragozine for Claudio's. 
Ang. 7% offence pardons itſel 
Duke. 2 5 Sue Behind "hg 
bat is more gratulate. Dear Wabel, 
I have a wotzon, &c. JounsoN, 


* —— that is more gratulate ] i. e. fo be more rejoiaht i in; 


meaning, I ſuppoſe, that there is another world, where 44 7 


find yet greater reaſon to rejoice in conſequence of his upright 


miniſtry Eſcalus is repreſented as an ancient nobleman, who, in 

conjunction with Angelo, had reached the higheſt office of the 
tate. He therefore could not be ſufficiently rewarded here; but 

is neceſtarily referred to a future and more exalted recompence. 


| STEEVENS. 

7:1 cannot help taking notice with how much jud gment Shak- 

ſpeare has given turns to this ſtory from what he wr. und it in Cyn-⸗ 
thio Giraldi's novel. In the firſt place, the brother is there 2c- 


tually executed, and the governour ſends his head i in a bravado to 


the 
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the ſilter, after he had debauched her on promiſe of marriage. A 1 


circumſtance of too much horror and yillainy for the ſtage, And, 
in the next place, the ſiſter afterwards is, to ſolder up her diſ- 
grace, married to the governour, and begs his hfe of the emperour, 
though he had unjuſtly been the death of her brother, Both 
which abſurdities the poet has avoided by the epiſode of Mariana, 
a creature purely of his own invention. The duke's remaining 
incognito at home to ſuperviſe the conduct of his deputy, is alſo 
entirely our authour's fiction. 1 „ 

This ſtory was attempted for the ſcene before our authour was 


fourteen years old, by one George Whetſtone, in Tao Comical 


Diſcourfes, as they are called, containing the right excellent and 

famous hiſtory of Promos and Caſſandra, printed with the black 

letter, 1578. The authour going that year with Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert to Norimbega, left them with his friends to publiſh, 

| „„ | Tufo AL. 

The novel of Cynthio Giraldi, from which Shakſpeare is ſup- 


poſed to have borrowed this fable, may be read in Sha te illuſ- 


trated, elegantly tranſlated, with remarks, which will aſſiſt the 
enquirer to diſcoyer how much abſurdity Shakſpeare has admitted 
or avoided, | by 55 "np 
cannot but ſuſpect that ſome other had new-modelled the no- 
vel of Cynthio, or written a ſtory which in ſome particulars re- 
ſembled it, and that Cyathio was not the authour whom Shak- 


ſpeare immediately followed. The emperour in Cynthio is named 


Maximine ; the duke in Shakſpeare's enumeration of the perſons 
of the drama, is called Vincentio. This appears a very light 
remark ; but ſince the duke has no name in the play, nor is ever 
mentioned but by his title, why ſhould he be called Vincentio 


among the perſons, but becauſe the name was copied from the 


ſtory, and placed ſuperfluouſly at the head of the lift by the mere 
habit of tranſcription? It is therefore likely that there was then 
a itory of Vincentio duke of Vienna, different from that of Maxi- 
wine emperour of the Romans. „ 

Of this play the light or comic part is very natural and pleaſ- 
ing, but the grave ſcenes, if a few paſſages be excepted, have 
more labour than elegance. The plot is rather intricate than art- 
fal. The time of the action is indefinite; ſome time, we know 
not how much, muſt have elapſed between the receſs of the duke 
and the impriſonment of Claudio; for he muſt have learn'd the 
ſtory of Mariana in his diſguiſe, or he delegated his power to a 
man already known to be corrupted. The unities of action and 
place are ſufficiently preſerved. JounsoN. 1 1 

The duke probably had learnt the ſtory of Mariana in ſome of 
his tormer retirements, „having ever loved the life removed.“ 
(Page 23) And he had a ſuſpicion that Angelo was but a /eemer, 
(page 27) and therefore he ſtays to watch him.” BuacksTonxE. 

The Fable of Whetſtone's Promos aud Caſſandra, 1578. 
| ++ The Argument of the whole H:/orye.” . 
In the cyttie of Julio (ſome time under the dominion of 
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Corwinus kynge of Hungarie, and Boemia) there was a law, that 
what man ſo ever committed adultery, ſhould loſe his head, ang 
the woman offender, ſhould wear ſome diſguiſed apparel, durin 
her life, to make her infamouſly noted. This ſevere lawe, b 
the favour of ſome mercifull magiſtrate became little regarded, 
untill the time of lord Promos auctority: who convicting a young 
gentleman named Andrugio of incontinency, condemned, both 
him and his minion, to the execution of this ſtatute. Andryg;y 
had a very virtuous and beautiful gentlewoman to his ſiſter, named 
Caſſandra: Caſſandra to enlarge her brother's life, ſubmitted an 
humble petition to the lord Promos: Promos regarding her good 
behaviours, and fantaſying ber great beawtie, was much delighted 
with the ſweete order of her talke: and doyng good, that evill 
might come thereof: for a time he repryv'd her brother : but 
wicked man, tourning his liking into unlawfull luſt, he ſet downe 
the ſpoile of her honour, raunſome for her brothers life: chaſte 
Caſſandra, abhorring both him and his ſute, by no perſuaſion 
would yeald to this raunſome. But in fine, wonne with the im- 
portunitye of hir brother (pleading for life :) upon theſe condi. 
tions, ſhe agreed to Promos. Firſt, that he ſhould pardon her bro- 
ther, and after marry her. Promos as fearles in promiſſe, as care- 
leſſe in performance, with ſollemne vowe ſygned her conditions: 
but worſe then any infydell, his will ſatisfyed, he performed 
neither the one nor the other: for to keepe his aucthoritye, un- 
| ſpotted with favour, and to prevent Caſſandra's clamors, he com- 
maunded the gayler ſecretly, to preſent Caſſandra with her bro- 
ther's head, The gayler, with the outcryes of Andragio, (ab- 
horyng Promos lewdenes) by the providence of God, provided 
thus for his ſafety. He preſented Caſſandra with a felons head new- 
lie executed, who (being mangled, knew it not from her brothers, 
by the gayler, who was ſet at libertie) was ſo agreeved at this 
_ trecherye, that at the point to kyl herſelf, ſhe ſpared that ſtroke, 
to be avenged of Promos, And devyſing a way, ſhe concluded to 
make her fortunes knowne unto the kinge. She (executing this 
reſolution) was fo highly favoured of the kinge, that forthwith he 
haſted to do juſtice on Promos: whoſe judgement was, to marrye | 
Caſſandra, to repair her eraſed honour: which done, for his 
hainous offence he ſhould loſe his head. This maryage ſolemp- 
niſed, Caſſandra tyed in the greateſt bondes of affection to her 
huſband, became an earneſt ſuter for his life: the kinge (ten- 
dring the generall benefit of the comon weale, before her ſpecial 
eaſe, although he favoured her much) would not graunt her ſute. 
Andrugio (diſguiſed amonge the company) ſorrowing the griefe of 
his fiſter, bewrayde his ſafety, and craved pardon Tkekinge, to re- 
nowne the vertues of Caſſandra, pardoned. both him, and Promos. 
The circumſtances of this rare hiſtorye, in action livelye foloweth.” 
Whetſtone, however, has not afforded a very correct analyſis of 
his play, which contains a mixture of comic ſcenes, between a 
Bawd, a Pimp, Felons, &c. together with ſome ſerious ſituations 


which are not deſcribed, SrEEVENS. | 
5 5 | COMEDY 
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Antipholis of Syracuſe, 


Perſons: Repreſented. 
Solinus, Duke of Epheſus, 


Zgeon, a Merchant of Syracuſe. 


Ægeon and Aimilia, but 


Antipholis of on Twin Brothers, and Sons 10 
unkaown to each other, 


Dromio of Epheſus, T Tww:a-Brothers, and Slaves to the 


Dromio of Syracuſe, F 70 Antipholis's. 
Balthazar, a Merchant, 1 
Angelo, 4a Goldſmith. _ 
A Merchant, Friend of Antipholis of Syracuſe. 
Dr. Pinch, a School-maſter, and Conjurer. 


Amilia, Mife to geon, an Abbeſs at Epheſus, 
Adriana, Wife io Antipholis of Epheſus, 


Luciana, Ster to Adriana. 


Luce, Servant to Adriana, 


A Courtezan, | | 
Failors, Officers, and other Attendants, 
8 CEN E, Epheſus. 
* In the old copy. theſe brothers are occaſionally ſiyled, Anti- 


pholus Erotes, or Errotis; and Antipholus Sereptus; meaning, 


erhaps erraticus, and ſurreptus. One of. theſe twins wandered 


in ſearch of his brother who had been forced from Emilia, by 


_ fiſhermen of Corinth. The following acroſtic is the argument to 


the Menæchmi of Plautus : Delph. Edit. p. 654. 
Mercator Siculus, cui erant gemini filit, 
Ei, ſurrepto altero, mors obtigit. 
Nomen ſurreptitii illi indit gui domi eſt 
Ams paternus, facit Menæchmum Soficlem. 
Et is germanum, poſtguam adolevit, quaritat 
Circum omnes oras. Poſt Epidamnum dewenit: 
Hic fuerat anctus ille ſurreptitius. 
Menæchmum civem credunt omnes advenam 2: 
Eumqus appellant, meretrix, uxor, et ſocer. 
Ii ſe cognoſcunt fratres poſtremò invicem. 


The tranſlator, W. W. calls the brothers, Menæchmus Soficles, and 


Menæchmus the traveller. Whenceſoever Shak/peare adopted erra- 
zicus and ſurreptus (which either he or his editors have m1{-ſpelt) 
theſe diſtinctions were ſoon dropt, and throughout the reſt of the 
entries the is arediyled of Syracuſe or Epheſus. STEEVENS. | 


COMEDY 


COMEDY of ERRORS. 


ACT LE YUNRNE FL 
The Duke's Palace. . 
Euter the Duke of Epheſus, Agedn, Jailor, and other 
geo. Proceed, Solinus, to procure my fall, 
And, by the doom of death, end woes and all 
| Duke. Merchant of Syracuſa, plead no more; 
am not partial, to infringe our laws: 8 


_ > Shakſpeare certainly took the general plan of this comedy 


from a tranſlation of the Menæchmi of Plautus, by W. W. i. e. 


(according to Wood) William Warner, in 1595, whoſe verſion 
of the acroſtical argument already quoted, is as follows: 
„Two twinne borne ſonnes, a Sicill marchant had, 


«© Menechmus one, and Soſicles the other; \ 


« The firſt his father loft a little lde. 
© The grandſire namde the latter like his brother: 
„This (growne a man) long travell took to ſeeke 
His brother, and to Epidamnum came, 
« Where th' other dwelt inricht, and him ſo like, 
That citizens there take him for the ſame: 
Father, wife, neighbours, each miſtaking either, 
Much pleaſant error, ere they meet togither.” 
Perhaps the laſt of theſe lines ſuggeſted to Shakſpeare the title for 


his piece. 


See this tranſlation of the Menæchmi, among fix old Plays on 


which 2 founded, &c. publiſhed by 8. Leacroft, Char- 
ng-croly; 5 8 5 | 


At Stationers- Hall, Nov. 15, 1614: „ A booke called Tivo 
Twinmes* was entered by Geo. Norton, Such a play indeed, by 


W. Rider, was publiſhed in 4to. 1655, And Langbaine ſuſpects 


it to be much older than the date annex'd: otherwiſe the Tavins 


might have been regarded as Shakſpeare's Comedy of Errors, under 
another um. e ß“ et, 
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Who, wanting gilders to redeem their lives, 
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Again, if any Syracuſan born, _ 
Unleſs a thouſand marks be levied, 


Cannot amount unto a hundred marks; 


much rhime is uſed, and eſpecially long hobbliog verſes, to hate 


E but they afforded no information on the ſubject, Maronk. 


174 8 O0 N E D * 
The enmity and diſcord, which of late 


Sprung from the rancorous outrage of your duke 
To merchants, our well-dealing countrymen.— 


Have ſeal'd his rigorous ſtatutes with their bloods, 
Excludes all pity from our threat'ning looks. 
For, fince the mortal and inteſtine jars 
Twixt thy ſeditious countrymen and us, 

It hath in ſolemn ſynods been decreed, 


Both by the Syracuſans and ourſelves, 


To admit no traffick to our adverſe towns: 


| Nay, more, if any, born at Epheſus, 


Be ſeen at Syracuſan marts and fairs, 


Come to the bay of Epheſus, he dies, © 
His goods confiſcate to the duke's diſpoſe ; 


To quit the penalty, and to ranſom him. 
Thy ſubſtance, valu'd at the higheſt rate, 


Therefore, by law thou art condemn'd to die. 
ZEgeon. Yet this my comfort; when your words arc 
LEI. NET OO as wy regs 77 9p 
My woes end likewiſe with the evening ſun. 
Duke. Well, Syracuſan, ſay, in brief, the cauſe 
Why thou departedſt from thy native home; 
And for what cauſe thou cam'ſt to Epheſus. 
Zgeon. A heavier taſk could not have been impos d, 


Comedy of Errors.) J ſuſpect this and all other plays when 


been among Shakſpeare's more early productions. BIAcksroxt. 
A play with this title was exhibited at Gray's- inn, in Decembet 
1594 but it was probably a tranſlation from Plautus —“ After 
ſuch ſports, a Comedy of Errors (like to Plautus his Menechnu) 
was played by the players: ſo that night was begun, and continued 
to the end in nothing but confuſion and errors. Whereupon it was 
ever afterwards call the Night of errors.. Geſta Grayorum, 1089. 
The Regiſters of Gray's. inn have been examined, for the purpoſe 
of aſcertaining whether the play abovementioned was our author's; 


3 | Iu 
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Than I to ſpeak my griefs unſpeakable: 
Yet, that the world may witneſs, that my end 
Was wrought by nature, 3not by vile offence, 
Pl utter what my ſorrow gives me leave. 
In Syracuſa was I born ; and wed 
Unto a woman, happy but for me, 
And by me too, had not our hap been bad. 
With her I liv'd in joy ; our wealth increas'd, 
By proſperous voyages I often made 
To Epidamnum, till my factor's death; | 
And he, great ſtore of goods at random leaving, 
Drew me from kind embracements of my ſpouſe, 
From whom my abſence was not fix months old, 
Before herſelf (almoſt at fainting under 
The pleaſing puniſhment that women bear) 
Had made provifion for her following me, 
And ſoon, and ſafe, arrived where I was. 
W [here ſhe had not been long, but the became 

| A joyful mother of two goodly ſons ; 5 
And, which was ſtrange, the one ſo like the other, 
As could not be diſtinguiſh'd but by names. 
That very hour, and in the ſelt-ſame inn, 
A poor mean woman was delivered 
Of ſuch a burden, male twins, both alike : 
Thoſe, for their parents were exceeding poor, 
bought, and brought up to attend my ſons. 
My wife, not meanly proud of two ſuch boys, 
Made daily motions for our home return : 


Mas wrought by nature, not by wile offence, All 'his hearers 
underſtood that the puniſhment he was about to undergo was in 


tween two ſtates, to one of which he belonged : but it was a ge- 
neral ſuperſtition amongſt the ancients, that every great and ſud- 
deen misfortune was the vengeance of heaven purſuing men. for 
their ſecret offences. Hence the ſentiment put into the mouth 
of the ſpeaker was proper. By my paſt life, (ſays he) which 
I am going to relate, the world may underſtand, that my preſent 
death is according to the ordinary courſe of Providence. [avrought 
ty nature] and not the effects of divine vengeance overtaking me 
tor my crimes, I not zy wile offence.) WaRBURTON- 1 85 


Unwilling 


conſequence of no private crime, but of the public enmity be- 


176 COMEDY 
_ Unwilling I agreed; alas, too ſoon. 
We came aboard : 
A league from Epidamnum had we ſail'd, 
Before the always-wind-obeying deep 
Gave any tragic inſtance of our harm : 
But longer did we not retain much hope; 
For what obſcured light the heavens did grant 
Did but convey unto our fearful minds 
A doubtful warrant of immediate death; 
Which, though myſelf would gladly have embrac'd, 
mo the inceſſant weepings of my wife, 
Weeping before, for what ſhe ſaw muſt come, 
And piteous plainings of the pretty babes, 
That mourn'd for faſhion, ignorant what to fear, 
Forc'd me to ſeek delays for them and me. 
And this it was, —for other means were NONe— 
The ſailors ſought for ſafety by our boat, 
And left the ſhip, then finking-ripe, to us : 
My wife, more careful for the latter-born, 
Had faſten'd him unto a ſmall ſpare maſt, 
Such as ſea-faring men provide for ſtorms 3 ' 
To him one of the other twins was bound, 
Whilſt T had been like heedful of the other. 
The children thus diſpos'd, my wife and I, 
Fixing our eyes on whom our care was fix'd, 
Faſten'd ourfelves at either end the maſt ; 
And floating ſtraight, obedient to the ſtream, 
Were carry'd towards Corinth, as we e thought. | 
At length the ſun, gazing upon the earth, 
Diſpers'd thoſe vapours that offended us ; 
And, by the benefit of his with'd light, 
'The "ſeas wax'd calm, and we diſcovered 
Two ſhips from far making amain to us, 
Of Corinth that, of Epidaurus this: 
But ere they came, - Oh, let me ſay no more! 
Gather the ſequel by that went before. 
Dake. N ay, forward, old man, do not break off ſo; 
For we may pity, though not pardon thee, . 


JE gente 
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Ageon. Oh, had the gods done fo, I had not now, 
Worthily term'd them mercileſs to us ! 
For, ere the ſhips could meet by twice five leagues, 
We were encounter'd by a mighty rock ; 
Which being violently borne upon, 
Our helpful ſhip was ſplitted in the midſt, 
So that, in this unjuſt divorce of us, 
Fortune had left to both of us alike _ 
What to delight in, what to ſorrow for. 
Her part, poor ſoul ! ſeeming as burdened 
With lefler weight, but not with leſſer woe. 
Was carry'd with more ſpeed before the wind; 
And in our fight they three were taken up 
By fiſhermen of Corinth, as we thought. 
At length, another ſhip had ſeiz d on us 
And, knowing whom it was their hap to ſave, 
Cave helpful welcome to their ſhipwreck'd gueſts ; 
And would have reft the fiſher of their prey, 
Had not their bark been very ſlow of ſail, 
And therefore homewarddid they bendtheir courſe.— 
Thus have you heard me ſever'd eden bliſs ; ; 
That by misfortunes was my life prolong'd, 
To tell fad ſtories of my own miſhaps, 

| Duke. And, for the ſakes of them thou back 

for, 1 ba 
Do me the favour to dilate at ful! 
What hath befall'n of them and thee till now. _ 
 Fieon. My youngeſt boy, and yet my eldeſt care, 
At eighteen years became inquiſitive 1 
After his brother; and importun'd me, 
That his attendant, (for his caſe was like, 
Reft of his brother, but retain'd his name,) 
Might bear him company in the queſt of him: 
Whom whilft J labour'd of a love to ſee, 
L hazarded the loſs of whom I lov'd. . 
Five ſummers have I ſpent in fartheſt Greece, 
Roaming clean through the bounds of Afia®, Pp 
| nd, 


6 1 clean trough the e bound, of a. In che northern 
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And, coaſting homeward, came to Epheſus ! 
Hopeleſs to find, yet loth to leave unſought, 
Or . or any place that harbours men. 
But here muſt end the ſtory of my life; 
And happy were I in my timely death, 
Could all my travels warrant me they ive. 
Duke. Hapleſs Ægeon, whom the fates haye 
mark'd 
To bear the extremity of dire miſhap. ! 
Now, truſt me, were it not againſt our laws, 
Againſt my crown, my oath, my dignity, 
Which princes, would they, may not diſannul, 
My ſoul ſhould ſue as advocate for thee. 
But, though thou art adjudged to the death, 
And paſſed ſentence may not be recall'd, 
But to our honour's great diſparagement, 
Yet I will favour thee in what I can; 
Therefore, merchant, I'll limit thee this day, 
Jo ſeek thy help? by beneficial help: 
Try all the friends thou haſt in Epheſus ; 
Beg thou, or borrow, to make up the ſum, 
And hive; if not, then thou art doom'd to die:. 
Jailor, take him to thy cuſtody. | Ex. Duke hdr trait, 
Jailor. I will, my lord. 
QAgeon. Hopeleſs, andhelpleſs doth Agron ed, 
But to procraſtinate his liveleſs end, 
| | [ Exeunt & eon aud Failor, 
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parts of England this word is ſtill uſed inſtead of 5 980 
pe, felt, en So in Coriolanus- 
- This is clean kam.“ 


Again in Julius Cæſar: 
„ Clean from the purpoſe of the things themſelves.” 
The reader will likewiſe find it in the 77th Pſalm. STEEvVENS. 
7: help] The Author of Tux REMA RR s propoſes to read 
life, E iron. 
end,] i, e. go. See fol. 136. 


SCENE 


EFTERROARS. 
SCENE II. 
Changes to the Street. 
Enter Antipholis of Hracuſe a Merchant, 5 Dromio. 


Mer. Therefore give out you are of Epidamnum, 
Leſt that your goods too ſoon be confiſcate, 
This very day, a Syracuſan merchant 
Is apprehended for arrival here; 

And, not Prog able to buy out his life, 
According to the ſtatute of the town, 

Dies ere the weary ſun ſet in the weſt. 
There is your money that I had to keep. . 

Ant. Go bear it to the Centaur, where we hoſt, 
And ſtay there, Dromio, till I come to thee. 
Within this hour it will be dinner-time : 

Till that, I'll view the manners of the town, 
Peruſe the traders, gaze upon the buildings, 
And then return, and ſleep within mine inn; 
For with long travel I am ſtiff and weary. 

Get thee away. 

Dro. Many a man would take you at your word, 
And go indeed, having ſo good a means. 

\ | Exit Dromio. 

Ant, A truſty villain, fir; that very oft, 
When I am dull with care and melancholy, 
Lightens my humour with his merry jeſts. 

What, will you walk with me about the town, 
And then go to my inn, and dine with me? 

Mer. J am invited, ſir, to certain merchants, 

Of whom I hope to make much benefit, 

I crave your pardon. Soon, at five o'clock, 

Pleaſe you, I'll meet with you upon the mart, +» 

And afterwards conſort you till bed-time ; 

My preſent bufineſs calls me from you now. 
Ant, Farewell till then : I will go loſe myſelf, 


And wander vp and down to view the . 
N 2 Mer. 


180 D 
Aer. Sir, I commend you to your own content, 
©. | Exit Merchant, 
Ait. He that commends me to mine own content, 
Commends me to the thing I cannot get. 
I to the world am like a drop of water, 
That in the ocean ſeeks another drop; 
NS Who, falling there to find his fellow forth, 
5 ” Unſeen, inquiſitive, confounds himſelf ; 


So I, to find a mother and a brother, 
In queſt of es unhappy, loſe myſelf. | 


es. 3 May 


Enter Dromio of Epheſus, 


Here comes the almanack of my true date.— 
What now? How chance thou art return'd fo ſoon? 
E. Dro. Return'd ſo ſoon ! rather approach'd too 
* late: ng 
= The capon burns, the pig falls from the ſpat ; ; 
Wh The clock has ſtrucken twelve upon the bell, 
My miſtreſs made it one upon my cheek : 
She | is ſo hot, becauſe the meat is cold; 
The meat is cold, becauſe you come not home; 
| Lou come not home, becauſe you have no ſtomach; 
You have no ſtomach, having broke your faſt ; 
But we, that know what *tis to faſt and pray, 
Are penitent for your default to-day. 
Ant. Stop in your wind, fir: tell me this, I pray; 
Where have you left the 'money that I gave you? 
E.Dro. Oh, —fix-pence,that Thad lee 
To pay the ſadler for my miſtreſs' crupper ;— 
The ſadler had it, fir, I kept it not. 
Ant. I am not in a ſportive humour now; 
Tell me, and dally not, where is the money? 
We being but trangers here, how dar'ſt thou truſt 
So reat a charge from thine own cuſtody ? _ 
. Dro. I pray you, jeſt, fir, as you fit at dinner: 
1 from my miſtreſs come to you in poſt ; i 


* 
* 
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F 1 return, I ſhall be poſt indeed 7, 
For ſhe will ſcore your fault upon my pate. 
' Methinks, your maw, like W ſhould be your 
clock, | 
And ftrike you home without a meſſenger. 
Aut. Come, Dame, come, theſe jeſts are out of 
5 ſeaſon: a 
Reſerve them till 4 merrier hour than this ? 
Where is the gold I gave in charge to thee? 
E. Dro: To me, fir? why you gave no gold tome. 
Au. Come on, fir Knave, have done your. fooliſh- 
nee,, 
And tell me, how thou haſt dilpos-d thy charge. * 
E. Dro. My charge was but to fetch can trom the 
mart 127 
Home to your houſe, the Phamin, fir, to dinner; 
My miſtreſs, and her ſiſter, ſtay for you- 
hit: Now, as I am a chriſtian, anſwer me, 
| In what ſafe place you have diſpos'd my money 
= Or I ſhall break that merry ſconce? of „ X 
That ſtands on tricks when I am a ipod 


5 ſhall be coſt holes, 1 

For ſhe «will ſcore your fault upon my pate: ] 

Perhaps before writing was a general accompliſhment, a kind 
of rough reckoning concerning wares iſſued out of a ſhop, was 
kept by chalk or notches on a 2%, till it could be entered on the 
books of a trader. So Kitely the merchant making his jealous 
3 concerning the e uſed to his wife, Cob ans 
wers 

«4 if I ſaw an y body to be kiſs'd, unleſs they would . 5 
kiſs'd the poſt in the middle of the warchouſe, &c.” STEEVENS. 

8 Mecthinks your ma, like mine, ſtould be your clock, ] The only 
authentick ancient copy of this play reads c your cool. Mr, e 
I believe, made the change. MAL . 

9 that merry ſconce of yours, ] Sconce is head. Soi Ka 
it, AR V. „ why does he ſuffer this rude knave now to 
knock lum about the ſconce?ꝰ | 
Agalu in Ram Alley, or Merry Tricks, 161 1205 

1 I ſay no more, | 
10 But us lin this ſeonce to 80 beyond thew. COP 
STERVENS, 


VVV 


1 Where are the dau marks thou hadſt of me De 
4 E. Dro. 1 have ſome marks of PO" upon my 80 
1 pate, D. 
1 Sorte of my miſtreſs' marks upon my ſhoulders, Ai 
. But not a thouſand marks between you both.— 

5 If I ſhould pay your worſhip thoſe again, WI 
1 Perchance, you will not bear them patiently. = 
" Ant. Thy miſtreſs' marks! What miſtreſs, ſlave, W 1 
i 1 | haſt thou: 9 | | te 
if E. Dro. Your worſhip's ww my miſtreſs at the | 
7 Phoenix ; p 


—— 


p — 


She, that doth faſt, till you come home to dinner, 
And prays, that you will hie you home to dinner. 
Ant. What, wilt thou flout me thus unto my face, 

Being forbid ? There, take you that, fir knave. 
E. Dro. What mean you, fir: ? for God's ſake 155 
your hands; 
Nay, an you will not, fir, II take my heels. 
{ Exit Dromio, 
Ant. Upon my life, by ſome device or other, 
The villain is Ger- -raught of all my money. 
They ſay, this town is full of cozenage?; 
As, nimble jugglers, TK deceive the eye}, | 
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Dark- 

9 er-raught —) That i is over-reached.  Jouxzox, 

So in Hamlet: | N 
certain players ee 
4% We &ger-raught on the way.” 
Again, Spenſer's Fairy Jucen, b. vi. c. 3: 
Haring by chance a cloſe advantage view'd, 
„He over-raught him, &c. STEEVENS. 

* They ſay, this town 'is Full of cozenage 3] This was the "8 
racter the ancients give of it. Hence RR, ant Qappart Was 
proverbial amongſt them. Thus Menander uſes it, and Ei 

755 zppaia, in the fame ſenſe. WaR BUR rox. | 
3 As, nimble jugglers, that deceive the eye, 
Dark-working /orcerers, that change the mind, 
Soul-killing witches, that deform the body; ] | 
Thoſe, who attentively confider theſe three lines, muſt S-FTY 
that the poet intended the epithet given to each of theſe miſcreants, 
mould "ON: the power by whe N perform their feats, and 
; Which 
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Dark- working ſorcerers, that change the mind, 
Soul-killing witches, that deform the body; 
Dilguiſed cheaters, prating mountebanks, 

And many ſuch like liberties of ſin“: 


which would therefore be a juſt charaQteriſtic of each of them. 
Thus, by nimble jugglers, we are taught, that they perform their 
tricks by flight of hand: and by /oul-killing, witches, we are in- 
formed, the miſchief they do is by the affiſtance of the devil, 
to whom they have given their ſouls : but then, by dark working 
ſorcerers, we are not inſtructed in the means by which they per- 
form their ends. Beſides, this epithet agrees as well to witches as 
tothem; and therefore certainly our author could not deſign this 
in their characteriſtie. We ſhould read;  * 
Drug-working /orcerers, that change the mind, 
and we know by the hiſtory of ancient and modern ſuperſtition, 
that theſe kind of jugglers always pretended to work changes of 
the mind by theſe applications. Wa R BURTON. bs INE 
The learned commentator has endeavoured with much earneſt- 
neſs to recommend his alteration ; but, if I may judge of other 
apprehenſions by my own, without great ſucceſs. This interpre- 
tation of /ozul-killing is forced and harſh, Sir T. Hanmer reads 
, ſoul-ſelling, agreeable enough ro the common opinion, but without 
ſuch improvement as may juſtify the change. Perhaps the epithets 
have only been miſplaced, and the lines ſhould be read thus; 
_ Soul killing /orcerers, that change the mind, 
Dark-working vitches, that deform the body ; ' 
This change ſeems to remove all difficulties 
By /oul-killing T underſtand deſtroying the rational faculties by 
ſuch means as make men fancy themſelves beaſts. Jounson. 
Witches or ſorcerers themſelves, as well as thoſe who employed 
them, were ſuppoſed to forfeit their ſouls by making uſe of a for: 
bidden agency. In that ſenſe they may be ſaid. to deſtroy the 
louls of others as well as their own, TI believe Dr. Johnſon has 
_ as much as was neceflary to,remove all difficulty from the 
paſſage, _ 5 „ 
The hint for this enumeration of cheats, &c. Shakſpeare 
received from the ald tranſlation of the Mexzchmi, 1895. For 
this, aſſure yourſelfe this towne Hpidamnum is à place of out- 
razeous expences, exceeding in all ryot and laſgiviouſneſle :. and 
(I heare) as full of ribaulds, paraſites, drunkards, catchpoles, 
cony-catchers, and ſycophants, as it can hold; then for curti- 
zans, &c.” STEEVEN S. es „ | 
* liberties of n:] Sir T. Hanmer reads, Iibertines, which, 
as the author has been enumerating not acts but perſons, ſeems 


''ght. Jonxsox. ee Ges ; 
I „5 
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1 COMEDY 


the bridle mult bear the la/b, 100 that woe 15 the Fünen of 


If it prove ſo, I will be gone the fooner. 
Pl to the Centaur, to go ſeek this ſlave ;_ 
I * fear my ry is not ſafe, [Ext 


ACT II. SCENE I. 
The Houſe of Antipholis of Epheſus. 
| Enter Adriana and Luciana. . 


a; Neither my butbead, nor the ſlave return nd, 
That in ſuch haſte I ſent to ſeek his maſter ! 


Sure, Luciana, it is two o'clock. 


Luc. Perhaps, ſome merchant hath invited him, 
And from the mart he's ſomewhere gone to dinner, 
Good ſiſter, let us dine, and never fret: 


A man is maſter of his liberty; 


Time is their maſter; and, When they ſee time, 


They'll go or come; If ſo, be patient, fifter. 


Air. Why ſhould their liberty than ours be more? 
Luc. Becauſe their buſineſs till lies out o' door. 
Adr. Look, when I ſerve him ſo, he takes it ill. 
Luc. O, know, he is the bridle of your will. 
Aar. There's none but aſſes will be bridled ſo”. 

Luc. Why, Read ſtrong n is laſh d with woe. 

| There's 


Adr. There's none but aſſes will be bridled ſo. 
5 Luc. Why head-flrong liberty is laſh'd <vith æuoe.] 
Should it not rather be leaſb'd, i. e. conpled like a head-ſtrong 
hound ? 


The high opinion I muſt neceſſarily entertain F1 the learned 


Lady? s judgment, who furniſhed this obſervation, has taught me 


to be diffident of my own, which 1 am now to offer. 
The meaning of this paſſage may be, that thoſe who refuſe | 


bras: 


OF ERROR S. 18; 
There's nothing, ſituate under heaven's eye, 
But hath his bound, in earth, in ſea, in fky : 
The beaſts, the fiſhes, and the winged fowls, 
Are their males? ſubject, and at their controuls : 
Men, more divine, the maſters of all theſe, 
Lords of the wide world, and wild watry ſeas, 
Indu'd with intellectual ſenſe and ſouls, 
Of more pre- eminence than fiſh and fowls, 
Are maſters to their females and their lords; 
Then let your will attend on their accords. 
Adr. This ſervitude makes you to keep unwed. 
Luc. Not this, but troubles of the marriage-bed. 
Adr. But, were you wedded you would bear ſome 
ſway. 
Luc. Ere I learn love, Pl practiſe to 8 > 
Adr. How if your huſband ftart ſomeother where*? 
Luc. Till he come home again, I would forbear. 


head ſtrong liberty. It may be obſerved, however, chat the ſea- 
men ſtill uſe /a/h in the ſame ſenſe as leafs ; as does Greene in 
his Mamillia, 1593 : * Thou. didſt counſel me to beware of love, 
and I was before in the laſh,” Again! in George Whetſtone's Caſs 
tle of Delight, 15795; * Yet both in laſbe at length this Creſſid 
leaves.” Lace was the old Engliſh word for a cord, from which 
verbs have been derived very differently modelled by the chanees 
of pronunciation, So in Promos and Caſſandra, 1578: 
„ 10 thee Caſſandra which doſt hold my freedom in a /ace.” 
When the mariner, however, laſbes his guns, the ſportſman læaſbes 
his dogs, the female laces her clothes, they all perform one act of 
faſtening with a lace or cord. Of the fame original is the word 
windlaſi, or more properly <vindltace, an engine, by which a lace 
or cord is wound upon a barrel. 

To lace likewiſe ſignified to beſtow corretion with a cord, or 
rope's end. So in the 2nd. Part of Decker's Honef? Whore, 1630: : 

2 the lazy lowne a 
© Gets here hard hands, or lar correction.“ 

Again, in The Tao angry Women of Abingdon, 1599 : 

So, now my back has room to 2 I do not love to be 
laced in, when J go to lace a raſcal,” STezvans. 


— — fart ſome other where ?] J cannot but think, that 
our authour wrote: e 


— e ſon other hare 2 5 
80 
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Adr. Patience, unmoy'd, no marvel though. ſhe 
pauſe * ; 


They can be meek, that hve no other cauſe, 

A wretched ſoul, bruis d with adverſity, 

We bid be quiet, when we hear it cry; 
But were we burden'd with like weight of pain, 
As much, or more, we ſhould ourſelves complain : 
So thou, that haſt no unkind mate to grieve thee, 


With urging helpleſs patience, would'ſt relieve me: 
But, if thou live to ſee like right bereft, 


This fool-begg'd patience in thee will be lefts. 
Luc. Well, I will marry one day, but to try; 


Here comes your man, now is your huſband nigh, 


Enter Dromio of Epheſus.” 


Adr. Say, is your tardy maſter now at hand ? 


E. Dro. Nay, he is at two hands with me, and that 
my two ears can witneſs, _ 


Aar. Say, didſt thou * with N ? know'ſt thou 
his mindꝰ 


"I in Much ado about Nothing, Cupid is Grid to be a good, hare- 
finder. JonnsonN. _ 
I ſuſpect that avbere has here the power 4 a noun. 800 f in Lear: 
OR 2 $ Thou loſeſt here, a better avhere to find.” 
. in Tho. Drant's tranſlation of Horace's Satires, 1567: 
6 they ranged in eatche where, | 
No ſpouſailes knowne, &c.“ | 
The ſenſe is, How, if your huſband fly off in purſuit of fone of other 
qvoman ? The expreſſion i is uſed again, fcene 3. 
his eye doth homage otherwhere.” 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet, act i: wo 3 | 
„This is not Romeo, he's ſome other where,” | 
n. Ae other Moves. So 1 in K. Henry VIII. 20 
i 
The king hath ſent me otberwhere,” | S. 
-though the panſe 5] To 12 8K is to reſt, to be in quiet. 
Jouxsox. 
— d-begg'd—)She ſcems to mean, by fo d. begg d patience, 
that patzence which is fo near to 7diotical ſimplicity, Ar your next 
relation would take advantage from it to repreſent you as a fools 
and' bg the guarganſhip of your e * : 
| E. Dr % 


5 
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E. Dro. Ay, ay, he told his mind upon mine ear: 
Beſhrew his and, I ſcarce could underſtand it. 
Luc. Age he fo doubtfully, thou couldſt not feel 
his meaning? 1 
E. Dro. Nay, he ſtruck ſo plainly, I could t: too well 
feel his blows; and withal ſo doubtfully, that I 9 
ſcarce underſtand them. 
Adr. But ſay, I pr 'ythee, i is he coming home? 
It ſeems, he hath great care to pleaſe his wife. 
E. Dro. bed aid miſtreſs, ſure my mutter! is horn- 
mad. | 
Adr. Horn- mad, thou villain? 
E. Dro, I mean not cuckold-mad but, fore; he? 3 
ſtark mad. ; 
When I defir'd him to come home to dinner, 
He aſk'd me for a thouſand marks in gold: 
Tis dinner-time, quoth I: My gold, quoth he: 
Your meat doth burn, quoth I; My gold, quoth he: 
Will you come ? quoth I; My gold, quoth he: 
Where is the thouſand marks I gave thee, villain 2 
The pig, quoth I, is burn'd; My gold, quoth he: : 
My miſtreſs, fir, quoth I; Hang up thy m freſs 
T know not thy miſireſs ; out on thy ny 
Luc. Quoth who? 
E. Dro. Quoth my maſter; > 
Ibo, quoth he, no houſe, 10 wife, no mi 2773 — 2— 
So that my errand, due unto my tongue, 
I thank him, I bare home upon my ſhoulders; 
For, in concluſion, he did beat me there. 
Adr. Go back again, thou ſlave, and fetch him 
home. 
E. Dro. Go back again, and be new beaten home ? 
For God's lake, ſend ſome other meſſenger, 5 


7 that I could ſcarce We d them} 1 i. e. chat I could ſcarce 


fand under them. This quibble, poor as it is, ſeems to have 
been the favourite of Shakſpeare. It has been already intro- 
duced in the Tivo Gentlemen of Verona: 

* 8 ſtaff ane me. STEEVBNS. 


| Adr. 


* 


n | * 
* = | . 4 
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Adr. Back, ſlave; or I will break thy pate acroſ,, 
E. Dro. And he will bleſs that croſs with other 

e . 

Between you I ſhall have a holy head. 
Adr. Hence, prating peaſant; fetch thy maſter 
E. Dro. Am I ſo round with you, as you with me", 
That like a foot-ball you do ſpurn me thus? 
Vou ſpurt me hence, and he will ſpurn me hither ; 
If Haſt in this ſervice, you muſt caſe me in leather), 
Luc. Fye, how impatience lowreth in your Fay 
Whilſt I at home ftarve for a merry look. 

Hath homely age the alluring beauty took 

From my poor cheek ? then, he hath waſted it: 

Are my diſcourſes dull? barren my wit? 

If voluble and ſharp diſcourſe be marr'd, 

VUnkindneſs blunts it, more than marble hard. 
Do their gay veſtments his affections bait? 
That's not my fault, he's maſter of my ſtate: 
What ruins are in me, that can be found 
By him not ruin'd ? then is he the ground 
Of my defeatures: My decayed fair 
A ſunny look of his would ſoon repair: 


| Re But, 
Am IJ. ſo round with you, as you with me,] He plays upon the 
word round, which ſignified pherical applied to himſelf; and u- 
reftrained, or free in /þtech or action, Fi ken of his miſtreſs. $9 
the king, in Hamlet, bids the queen be round with her ſon. _ 
| ED OHNSON, 
9. — caſe me in leather, ] Still alluding to a Fn the blad- 
der of which is always covered with leather. STtevens. .' 

* Of my defeatures.] By defeatures is here meant alteration of 
features. Ar the end of this play the ſame word is uſed with a 

ſomewhat different ſignification. STEE NES. 
* —— My decayed fair] Shakſpeare uſes the adjective gil, as a 
ſubſtantive, for what is gilt, and in this inſtance fair for fires 
To ww a, is a fimilar expreſſion... In the Miaſummer- Nigbiis 
Dream, the old quartos red. e 

| «© Demetrius loves your fair, 


” 
oy 
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But, too unruly 3 deer, he breaks the pale, 

And feeds from home; poor I am but his ſtale. 
| , d 

Pars 18 lkeniſe uſed as a dene | in the Shepherd to uh Flows 

ers, a ſong in England*s Helicon, 1614: | 

Do pluck your pure, ere Phcebus view the land.” 

SrEEVENS. 
Fair is frequently uſed JSubſtantively by the writers of Shak- 
ſpcare” s time. So Marſton in one of his ſatires: 
As the greene meads, whoſe native outward faire 
$6 Breaghes ſweet perfumes 1 into the neighbour air.” 
 FarRMER, + 

— 0 unruly deer ,—] The ambiguity of deer and dear is 
borrowed, poor as it th by Waller, in his poem on the Kan 
Girdle : 

4e This was my heav'n's extremeſt ſphere, 

The pale that held my loyel deer,” JounsoNn. | 
Shakſpeare has played upon this word in the ſame manner in his 
Venus and Adonis: 

« Fondling, faith ſhe, fince I have hemm'd thee here, 
„Within the circuit of this ivory pale, 
& Pl be the park, and thou ſhalt be my deer, 
Feed where thou wilt on mountain or on dale,” 
The lines of Waller ſeem to have been immedtstefx copied from 
theſe. MALONE. 
Poor I am but his flale.] The word Hale, in our authour, 
uſed as a ſubſtantive, means not ſomething offered to allure or at- 
tract, but ſomething vitiated with z/e, ſomething of which the 
beſt part has been enjoyed and conſumed. JohNSͥaͤm. 
[ believe my learned coadjutor miſtakes the uſe of the word 
Hale on this occafion. “ Sale to catch theſe thieves ;” in the 
Tempeſt, undoubtedly means a fraudulent bait. Here it ſeems to 
imply the fame. as /falking-bor/?, pretence. I am, ſays Adriana, 
but his pretended wife, the maſk under which he covers his amours. 
So in K. John and Matilda, by Robert a al 1655, che 
un ſays to Matilda: 
„l am made your fate, Ls 
be king, the king your trumpet, Kc.“ 
Again, I knew I was made 
« A fale for her obtaining.” 
Again, in the Misfortunes of Arthur, 15 17 
Was I then choſe and wedded for his Hals, 
% To looke and gape for bl retireleſs layles 
6 Puft back and flittering ſpread. to every winde?“ 
Again, in the old tranſlation of the H of Plautus, 1595, 
from whence Shakſpeare borrowed the expreſſion : 


« He makes me * and alaughing- ſtock,” S rkävurt. 
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Siſter, you know, he promis'd me a chain; — 


1 lee, the jewel, beſt enamelled ?, 


ſoever, to beware of filthy lu 


0 this miſerable condition is this paſſage I us. It wol de 
read thus: 


The ſenſe is this, Gold, indeed, will long bear the handling; | 


*Þ would read: 


190 COM EDY 
Luc. Self-harming jealouſy \—fye, beat it hence, 
Aar. Unfeeling fools can with ſuch wrongs diſpenſe, 


I know his eye doth homage other-where ; 
Or elſe, what lets it but he would be here? 


Would that alone alone he would detain, 
So he would keep fair quarter with his bed ! 


In Greene's Art of Coliy Sadebing, I 592. A flale is 9 0 con- 
federate of a thief ; „he that faceth the man, or holds him in 
diſcourſe. Again, i in another place, * wiſhing all, of what eſtate 

fl. and ſuch dambable ales, &c.“ 
A flale in this laſt inſtance means the pretended wife of a cr. 
biter. 

Perhaps, however, Hale may here have the ſame meaning 
as 2 French word chaperon. Poor J am but the cover for bis 

clity, COLLINS. 

A line in Cymbeline, however, ſeems to countenance Dr, John 
for s interpretation: 

Poor I am Hale, a garment out of faſhion.” 
Maron. 
SI fee, the jewel, Beſt enamelled, 
Will loſe his beauty, yet the gold *bides fin, 
That others touch, and often touching will : 
Where gold and no man, that hath a name, 
By fal/ſhood and corruption doth it ſhame.) 


I fee, the * bet enamelled, 

Will looſe his beauty ; and the Gold 'Bides fill, 
phat others touch: yet often touching will _ 
N car gold: and ſo no man, that bath a name, 
But falſhood, and corraption, doth it ſhame. 


however, often touching will wear even gold; juſt ſo the greateſt | 
character, though as pure as gold itſelf, may, in time, be injured, 
by the repeated attacks of falſhood and corruption. W Ak BURTON. 

The Revuzſal reads thus: 
—— yet the gold bides 2 Il, 
That others touch, though often touching will 
Wear gold, and fo a man that hath a name, 
By falſhood and corruption doth i Shame. 35 


ee though gold Bides fill, &c. 
; and the reſt, with * Warburton. STREVENS. = 
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Will loſe his beauty ; and the gold bides till, 
That others touch; yet often touching will 
Wear gold: and ſo no man, that hath a name, 
But falſhood and corruption doth it ſhame. 
Since that my beauty cannot pleaſe his eye,, 4 
P11 weep what's left away, and weeping die. | 
Luc. How many fond fools ſerve mad jealouſy ! J 
1 eee 5 Exeunt. 
SCENE u. 
De Street. 
| Enter Antipholis of Syracuſe. DT 
Aut. The gold, I gave to Dromio, is laid up 
Safe at the Centaur; and the heedful ſlave 
Is wander'd forth, in care to ſeek me out. 
By computation, and mine hoſt's report, 


I could not ſpeak with Dromio, fince at firſt 
I ſent him from the mart : See, here he comes. 
Enter Dromio of Syracuſe. ' 
| How now, fir? is your merry humour alter'd ? 

As you love ſtrokes, fo jeſt with me again. 
You know no Centaur ? you receiv'd no gold ? 
Your miſtreſs ſent to have me home to dinner? 
My houſe was at the Phoenix ! Waſt thou mad, 
That thus ſo madly thou didſt anſwer mne? 
S. Dro. What anſwer, fir ? when ſpake I ſuch a 
ä V 
Al. Even now, even here, not half an hour ſince. 
S. Dro. I did not ſee you ſince you ſent me hence, 


Home to the Centaur, with the gold you gave me. 
Aut. Villain, thou didſt deny the gold's receipt; 


And told'ſt me of a miſtreſs, and a dinner; 
For which, I hope, thou felt'ſt I was diſpleas'd. 
§. Dro. I am glad to ſee you in this merry vein : 


What means this jeſt ? I pray you, maſter, tell me. 


Ant, Yea, doſt thou jeer and flout me in the teeth ? 
1 | Think'ſt 
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8 c 0 M E D 1 
Think 'ſt thou, 1 jeſt? Hold, take thou that, and 
| that. [ Beats Dro. 
S. Dro. Hold, ſir, for God's fake : now your jeſt | 
18 earneſt: 
Upon what bargain do you give it me ? 
Ani. Becauſe that I familiarly ſometimes 
Do uſe you for my fool, and chat with you, 
Your ſawcineſs will jeſt upon my love, 
5 And make a common of my ſerious hours. 
When the ſun ſhines, let fooliſh gnats make ſport, 
But creep in crannies, when he hides his beams, 
If you will jeſt with me, know my aſpect, 
And faſhion your demeanour to my looks, 
Or I will beat this method in your ſconce. 
S. Drs. Sconce, call you it? ſo you would leave 
battering, I had rather have it a head: an you uſe 
theſe blows long, I muſt get a ſconce for my head, 
and inſconce it too?, or elſe I ſhall ſeek my wit in my 
ſhoulders. But, I pray, fir, why am I beaten? 
Ant. Doſt thou not know ? 
S. Dro. Nothing, fir ; but that Falk beaten. 
Ant. Shall I tell you Why! : 
S. Dro. Ay, fir, and wherefore ; for, they for, 
every. why hath a wherefore. 
Aut. Why, firſt, for flouting me; and then, where. 
fore, 
For utging it the ſecond time to me. 
S. Dro. Was there ever any man thus beaten out 
r 


— 


„ fad make a common of my ſerious hours.) i. e. intrude on 

them when you pleaſe. The alluſion is to thoſe tracts of ground 
8efined to common uſe, whiclr are chene called commons. 

SrEEVExS. 

7 and inſconce it too,] A fſeonce was a petty fortification. 
So in Orlando Furioſo, 1599 : | 
Leet us to our once, and you my lord of Mexico.” 
Again: : * Ay, firs, ezſconce you how you can.“ | 
* 6 Kaen myſelf de pite of thee,” pag 
| | | en, 


: aw 


* 
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When, in the why, and the wherefores 1 13 neither 
rhime nor reaſon? 


Well, fir, I thank you. 
Aut. Thank me, fir ? for what? 


S. Dro. Marry, ſit, for this wens ching that you 


gave me for nothing. 
Aut. I'll make you amends next, to give you no- 
thing for ſomething. But ſay, fir, is it dinner-time ? 


$. Dro. No, fir; 1 think, the meat wants that 1 


have. 


Ant. In good time, ſir, what” 8 chat? 
S. Dro. Baſting. 


Aut. Well, fir, then _ be dry. 


S. Dye. If ; it be, fi ir, pray you eat none of i . 
Ant. Your reaſon? 


S. Dro. Leſt it make you cholerick" and purchaſe 5 


me another dry-baſting. 


Ant. Well, fir, learn to jeſt in good time 3 ; There's 
a time for all things. 


S. Dro. I durſt have deny'd that, before you were 
ſo cholerick. - 


Ant. By what 9 — fir d 5 05 


„. Dro. Marry, fir, by a rule as "aig as the plain 


bald pate of father Time himſelf, 
Ant. Let's hear it. 


S. Dro. There's no time for a man to recover his 


hair, that grows bald by nature, 
Ant. May he not do it by fine and recovery ? 


S. Dro. Yes, to pay a fine for a peruke, and re- 
caver the 100 hair of another man. 


a 10 it make you cholerich, Re. ] $0 in the Taming the Shrew 


„tell thee Kate, twas burnt and dry'd away, 
And [ expreſsly am forbid to touch it, 


" i or ĩt * enn Rune anger, 75 „ 
a N TEEVENS. 


Vor, n. e 0 VVV 
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, e. u b 
Nit. Why is time ſich à niggard of hair, "being, 


as it is, ſo plentiful an excrement ? 
S. Dro. Becauſe it is a bleffing that be eftows 01 


beaſts: and what he hath feautef, men in hai k, he hath 
given them in wit. © 


Ant. Why, but there” s many A man nan more bit 
than Wit. 


S. Dro. N ot a man of thoſe, but he bath the: Witth 
loſe his hair", 


Ant. Why, thou didſt conclude hairy men plain 
dealers without wit. 


S. Dro. The plainer dealer, the ſooner loft: Yet 
he loſeth it in a kind of jollity. 

Ant. For what reaſon > 

S. Dro, For two; and ſound ones too. 

Ant. Nay, not ſound, I pray you. 

$..Dro. Sure ones than. 5 

Aut. Nay, not ſure, in a thing flog 


Ant. Why 15 dow! OS.) Io former Sit? 
Ant. Why is Time ſuch a niggard of bair, beingy « as it ts, fo Jl 
2iful an excrement ? 
S. Dro. Becauſt it is a Being that he eflorus on beaft, and wha 
he hath Jcanted them in hair, he hath given them in wit. 
Surely, this 18 mock-reaſoning, and a contradiction in ſenſe, Can 
| hair be ſuppoſed a bleſſing, which Time beſtows on beaſts pecul - 
TO and yet that he hath ſcanted them of it too? Men and Then, 
I obſerve, are very frequently miſtaken vice verſa for each other, 
in the old impreſſions of our author. THSOBAL DPD. 
1 Not a man of thoſe, but he hath the wit to loſe his haie.] That 
18, Thoſe who have more hair than wit, are eafily entrapped by 
looſe women, {and ſyffer the conſequence of lewdneſs, one of 
which, in the firſt appearance of the diſeaſe 1 in tes was the 
loſs of hair. Jonxsox. 
80 5 In the Roaring Girl, 1611: 3 31 | 
0 Your women are fo. hot, 1 W 17 5 bai in | thei 
company, 1 ſee,” . 
„His Hair ſheds off and yet he ſpeaks not ſo mch i in the noſc 
as he did before.” STEEVE Ns. | 
1 falfing.) This word is now obſolete. Spenſer and 
Chaucer often uſe the verb to faiſe, The e of the Revija 
would read felling OT VES. | 8, Div 
0 


d. Dro: Certain ones 1 a n C 

Aut. Name them. | | 

$. Dro: The one, to ne this money that be f pends 
in tiring; the other; that at dinner they ſhould not 
drop in his porridge; 

Aut: Vou would all this time have provia, there 
is no time for all things. 

S. Dro: Marry; and did; fir; namely, no time to 
recover hair loſt by nature. 

Aut. But your reaſon was not ſubftantial, ; why here 
is no time to recover. 

§. Dro. Thus | nehd' it: Ti ime himſelf is bald, 
and therefore to the world's end, will have bald fol- 
lowers. _ 

Ant. 1 knew, ould be a Bald eonclufion : - 
But ſoft ! who wafts us yonder 4 | 


E nter Adriana and Liane: 


Air. Ay, ay; Antipholis, look ſtrange; and frowt z 
Some other miſtreſs hath thy ſweet aſpects, 8 
I am not Adriana, nor thy wife. 

The time was oy when thou uturg'd, wouldſt 
vow - 

That never words were tuſick t6 thine eat; 

That never object pleaſing in thine eye; 

That never touch well-welcome to thy hand; 

That never meat ſweet: ſavour d in thy taſte, . 

Unleſs [ ws or look'd, or touch'd, or carv 'd to 

the: 

How comes it now, my huſband, 6h; bor comes it, 

That thou art then eſtranged from thyfelf > 

Thyſelf I call it, being xn to me: 


: That never words nere mufick is thine 1 imitated by 
ope : "a 


« My mufick then you could for ever hear, * 
And all my words were mufick to your ear. * 
| Epifile from * to Phaon. Mar.. 


9 8 oh That, 


196 COME Dt. 
That, undividable, incorporate, 

Am better than thy dear ſelf's better part. 
Ah, do not tear away thyſelf from me; 
For know, my love, as eaſy may'ſt thou fall 
A drop of water in the breaking gulph, 

And take unmingled thence that drop again, 
Without addition, or diminiſhing,  _ bed 
As take from me thyſelf, and not me too. 
How dearly would it touch thee to the quick, 
Shouldſt thou but hear, I were licentious? 

And that this body, conſecrate to thee, 

By ruffian luſt ſhould be contaminate ? 

Wouldſt thou not ſpit at me, and ſpurn at me, 
And hurl the name of huſband in my face, 
And tear the ſtain'd ſkin off my harlot-brow, 
And from my falſe hand cut the wedding-ring, 
And break it with a deep-divorcing vow ? 

I know thou can'ſt; and therefore, ſee, thou do i. 
Iam poſſoſs'd with an adulterate blot; 
My blood is mingled with the crime of luſts: 
For, if we two be one, and thou play falſe, 5 

I do digeſt the poiſon of thy fleſh, 

Being ftrumpeted * by thy contagion. | W 

* they. fair league and truce nn thy true bed; 


I 


” A A Dull 


4 may 4 thou fall}. To fat is | here a verb > affine. * 
P. 33. SrEEVIIVsSC. 5 
am poſſeſs'd * wvith an adulterate blot ; 
My blood is mingled æuith the c of luft :] 
Both the integrity of the metaphor, ang: t wor Bhs in the 
pr eceding line, ſhew that we ſhould read: 
——ih te GRIME Flat. | 
i. e. the flatn, ſmut. 80 again in this play, —4 man ; may go over 
ſhoes in the IME of it, Wan BUR vous. ..<** 
0 Being ſtrumpeted] Shakſpeare is not 8 1 in his uſes 
this verb. So in Heywood's tron, Age, 1632: 15 
By this adultreſs baſely frrumpetted.” 
Again: 41 have ane Agamemnon Y ou: 
enen 


I live 


7 


„ 


Ilie diſ- ſtainꝰd, thou undiſhonoured . 

Ant. Plead you to me, fair dame? I know you not: 
In Epheſus J am but two hours old, 
As ſtrange unto your town, as to your talk; 

who, every word by all my wit being ſcann'd, 

Want wit in all one word to underſtand. _ 

Luc. Fye, brother! how the world is chang'd with 
When 8 you wont to uſe my ſiſter thus? 
She ſent for you by Dromio home to dinner. 

Ant. By Dromio? . 

S. Dro. By me? + 


Adr. By thee; and thus thou didſt return from 
That he did buffet thee, and, in his blows 
Deny'd my houſe for his, me for his wife. 
Aut. Did you converſe, fir, with this gentlewoman? 
What is the courſe and drift of your compact? 
$. Dro. I, fir? I never ſaw her till this time. 
Ant, Villain, thou lieſt; tor even her very words 
Didſt thou deliver to me on the mart. 
$8. Dro. I never ſpake with her in all my life. 
Aut. How can ſhe thus then call us by our names, 
Unleſs it be by inſpiration ? 


-/ 


Adr. How ill agrees it with your gravity, _ 
To counterfeit thus groſsly with your flave, 
Abetting him to thwart me in my mood? 
Be it my wrong, you are from me exempt”, 
live diſ-ſtain'd, thou undiſbonoured.] To diftain (from the 
French word, defftaindre) ſignifies, to ain, defile, pollute. But 
the context requires a ſenſe quite oppoſite, We muit either read, 
u1ftain'd ; or, by adding an hyphen, and giving the prepoſition 
a frivative force, read dij-flain'd; and then it will mean, an- 
fain'd, ndefiled, Those | 
I would read : F 
Ive diſtained, thou difhonoured, _ e 
That is, As long as thou continueſt to diſhonour thyſelf, I alſo | 
live diſtained. RE vISAL. 8 „„ „ 
' —you are from me exempt, ] Exempt, ſeparated, parted. 
The ſenſe is, If I am doomed to ſuffer the wrong of ſeparation, yet 
gure not <vith contempt me <vho am alrrady injured. Jouns0N. 
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. invoked her, to tell him how owls could fect their gg 


198, COMEDY; 
But wrong not that wrong with a more contempt, 
Come, I will faſten on this ſleeve of thine y 
Thou art an elm, my huſband, La vine *; - | 
Whoſe weakneſs, marry'd to thy ſtronger. ſtate, 
Makes me with thy ſtrength to communicate ; 
If ought poſſeſs thee from me, it is droſs, 
Uſurping ivy, briar, or idle moſs? z a2 
Who, all for want of pruning, with en 
Infect thy ſap, and live on thy confuſion. | 
Ant, To me ſhe ſpeaks; ſhe moves me 125 her 
theme: 
What, was I marry'd to her! in my dream? 
Or ſleep I now, and think I hear all this? 
What error drives our eyes and ears amiſs? 


Until I know this ſure uncertainty, 
I'll entertain the favour'd fallacy *. 


Luc. Dromio, go bid the ſervants ſpread for dinner, 
S. Dro. Oh, for my beads ! I croſs me for a finner, 
This is the fairy land ;—ob, ſpight of ſpights!— 
We talk with goblins, owls, and elviſh prights*z ; : 


bs Thou art an elm, my INE Fo a wine 169 
Lenta qui velut aſſitas ; 
Vitis implicat arbores, 4 
4 Tmplicabitur i in tuum. 0 
„ Complexum.“ Catull. 
80 Milton, Par. Loſt, B. 2: 
60 They led the vine . 
% To wed her 45 She ſpous'd, * dm tines 
Her marriageable arms,” MaLOoN RE. 
9 —idle moſs.) i. e. moſs that produces 1 no fruit, but being 
unfertile 3 is uſeleſs. So in Othello: 
- —— antres vaſt and defarts ze. e 
he favour'd Vallacy j: the, 
Thus the modern editors. The old copy reads ; w 
the free'd fallacy. f 


Which perhaps was only, by miſtake, for 


tbe offer d fallacy. | ML 

This conjecture is from an anonymous bi t c STEEVENS: 
2 We talk with goblins, owls, and elvifh ſprights ; Here Mr. 

Theobald calls out zz the name of Noꝝſe x/enſe, the firſt time he had 


\ 


„ 


It we obey them not, this will enſue, 5 
They'll ſuck our breath, and pinch us black and blue. 
Luc. Why Done '| thou, to e and anſwer ſt 

not!? * 

25 Dromio, 


aud pinch 255 lack and blue. He therefore dats owh to ouphs, 
and dares ſay, that his readers will acquieſce in the juftneſs of his 
enendation. But, for all this, we muſt not part with the old read - 
ing. He did not know it to be an old popular ſuperſtition, that 
the ſcrietch-owl ſucked out the breath and blood of infants in the 
cradle. On this account, the Italians called witches, who were 
ſuppoſed to be in like manner miſchieyouſly bent againſt children, 
frega from Pris, the /crietch-owl. This ſuperſtition they had de- 
rived from their pagan anceſtors, as Appears from this r Paine of | 
Ovid, | 
Sunt ide ener non gu Phinica 8 Ve 
_ Guttura fraudabant; ſed genus inde trahunt. 
Grande caput ; flantes veuli ; roftra apta rapiria 3 ny 
Canꝛities pennis, unguibus hamus ines. = 
Nodte molant, PUEROSQUE PETUNT autricis enter 
Et vitiant ux ls corpora rapta ſuis. 
copy dicuntur IuFantia wiſcera roftris, | 
x1 ah, e poto ſanguine,guttur habent. by 
ans nonehs Lib, vi. Faſt, 
Claſh N eit Se ie £ 275 8 cron, ä 
a owls accom any elviſh ghofts' in Spenſer's Shepher 
can? for June. e erringen 's rin Sper de Anglorum N 
Gentis Origine, p. 333. Lares, Lemures, Stryges, Lamiæe, 
Manes (Gaſtæ dicti) et fimiles-monſtrorum Greges, Rears Cho- 
rea dicebatur.“ Much the ſame is fall; in Olaus Magnus de Gen- 
tibus Septentrionalibus, p. 112, 113.  TOLLET. 
Orols are alſo mentioned in Corn Cobiæ, or Paſquil' Night-cap, | 
or Antidote for the Headach, 1623. p. 383 cp 
*©: Dreading no dangers of the darkeſome-night, 
No cle hobgoblins, ghoſts, nor water- ſpright.“ 95 
Again, i in the London Prodigal, à comedy, 1605: 
oy 'Soul, I think I am ſure croſs'd or wwitch'd with an owl. 2 
Ma LON E. 


The e epithet elviſh 1 1s 1 not in the 722 24 folio, s 18 e in the 1 


ſecond, SrREVENS. 
3 Why prat ft thou to thyſelf? 

5.9440 thou Beans nail, thou ſlug, thou IP MY 
In the firſt of theſe lines, Mr, Rowe and Mr. Pope have both, 
tor what reaſon 'I cannot tell, curtailed the well and dit. 
mounted the doggrel rhyme, which I have replaced from the firſt 
iolio, The ſecond verſe is there likewiſe read: | 

Dromio, thou Dromio, thou ſnail thou lng, Hou ſte, 


oe 


— 
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Dromio, thou drone, thou ſnail, thou flu „thou ſat! 
S. Dro. I am transformed, maſter, nk not ? 
Ant. I think, thou art, in mind, and ſo am I: 

8. Dro. Nay, e both in mind, and in my 

ſhape. 

Ant, Thou haſt thine own form. 

S. Dro. No, I am an ape, | 
Luc. If thou art chang'd to ought, tis to an aſs, 
S. Dro. "Tis true; ſhe rides me, and I long for 

raſs. 

”T1s ſo, 1 as an as; elfe! it could never be, 

But I ſhould know her as well as ſhe knows me. 
Adr. Come, come, no longer will I be a fool, 


To put the finger in the eye and weep, 


_ Huſband, Fil dine above with you to-day, 
Say, he dines forth, and let no creature enter.— 


Sleeping or waking ? mad, or well-advis d? 
Known unto theſe, and to myſelf diſguis d! 


fault: beſides, drone e with the other appellations of 


Whilſt man, and maſter, laugh my woes to ſcorn, 
Come, fir, to dinner; Dromio, keep the gate: 


And ſhrive you * of a thouſand idle pranks : 
Sirrah, if any aſk you for your maſter, 


Come; fiſter : Dromio, play the porter well. 
Ant. Am I in earth, in heaven, or in hell? 


PI ſay as they tay, and perſever fo, 
And in this miſt at all adventures go. 
S. Dro. Maſter, ſhall I be porter at the 5 
Adr. Ay, let none enter, leſt I break your pate. 
Luc. Come, come, Antipholis, we dine too late. 
5 [ Exeant, 


The verſe is thus half. a foot too 3 my ot cures that 


repreach. e 

4 And ſbrive —1 That ! is, 1 will call you to confe Won, 
and make you te F. tricks. Jonunson. | 

8o in Hale; : not An. time  allow'd." 8 srrerixs 


% 


er 


* 
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ACT IM. SCENE I. 


The feet before Antipbolis's bouft 


Enter Antiphotis of Epheſus, Dromio of Epheſus, Angelo, 
and Balthazar. 115 5 


E. Ant. Good fignior Angelo, you muſt excuſe 
us all; 

My wife is ſhrewiſh, when 1 keep not ur 
day, that J linger'd with you at your ſhop, 
To ſee the making of her carkanet , 
And that to-morrow you will bring i it home. 
But here's a villain, that would face me down 
He met me on the mart ; and that I beat him, 
And charg d him with a thouſand marks 1 in gold; 


5 carkanet,] 1 to have "In a recklavs-0 or rather chain, 
perhaps hanging down double from the neck. So Lovelace i in 
his poem ; - 
— The empreſs ſpread ber carcanets,” Joanson. 

% Quarguan, ornement d'or 55 on mit au col des damoiſelles. 
Le grand Did. de Nicot. 
A Carkanet ſeems to hems been a necklace ſet with ſtones, or 
frung with pearls. Thus in Partheneia Sacra, &c. 1633: 
« Secke not vermilion or ceruſe in the face, bracelets of orie ntal 
pearls on the wriſt, rubie carkanets on the neck, and a moſt exqui- 
ſite fan of feathers i in the hand.” 
Again, in Hiftriomaſtix, or the Player Whipt, 1610: 
„% Nay, I Il be matchleſs for a carcanet, 
* Whoſe pearls and diamonds plac'd with ruby rocks 
& Shall circle this fair neck to ſet it forth.“ 
! in Sir W. Davenant's comedy of the Wits, 1637: 
7 -ſhe ſat on a rich Perſian quilt . 
« Threading a carcanet of pure round 298 
Bigger than pigeons eggs. 
Again, in The Changes, or Love in a Maze, 1632: : 
388 the drops | 
„She like a carcanet of pearl upon it,” 
In the play of Soliman and Perſeda, 1599, the word carcanet oc. 
eyrs eight or nine times. : STRBVEN 8. 
| And 


1 


1 
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And that I did deny my wife and houſe :t— 

Thou drunkard, thou, what didft thou mean by this? 

E. Dro, Say Ghar you will, fir, but I know what I 

know ; 

T hat you beat me at the mart, I have Jour hand to 

WY |S: 

if the ſkin were parchment, and the blows you gave 

were ink, 

Vour own hand -writing would tell you what 1 think, 
E. Ant; 1 think, thou art an aſs. '. - | 
E. Dro. Marry, ſo it doth appear? 

By the wrongs I ſuffer, and the blows. 1 bear. 5 

1 mould kick, being kick'd ; and, being at that 5 

| You would keep from my heels , and beware of an aſs, 

"a Ant, You are ſad, Agmior Balthazar: J Pray 

god, our cheer | 

May _ my good vil, and your good Velbon: 

„ eee 
Ba. 1 hold your dainties cheap, fir, and Four melo 

come dear. 
E. Ant. Ah, Agaior Balthazar, eicher at fleſh 0 or 
r 

A table-full of welcome makes ſcarce one dainty diſh, 

Bal. Good meat, fir, f n dere that . churl 
PP 

E. Ant. And wels more common; 1 n thats 

nothing but words. 7755 


4 5} 5 »s. 


- Marry, Jo it dotl appear 39 — 
y the vorongs 1fuffer, and the Na 2 "WM 
Thus all the printed copies; but certainly, this is crofs-pur- 
poſes in reaſoning. It appears, Dromio is an aſs by his making 
no reſiſtance ; becauſe an aſs, being kiek'd, kicks again. Our 
author never argues at this wild rate, where his text is genuine. 
e l Tt FTREO BALD. 
I do not think this emendation neceffary, He'firli fays, that his 
avr01gs and blows prove him an afs ; but immediately, with a cor- \ 
rection of his former ſentiment, ſuch as may be hourly obſerved 
in converſation, he obſerves that, if he had been an aff, he ſhoyld,, | 
when he was * have ee Jansen VOOR al 
i 1 24 g P 


OF E RR O R 8. 9 


V Small cheer, and great welcome, makes a 
merry feaſt. 


E. Ant, Ay, to a niggardly hoſt, and mare ſparing 
gue 
But though my cates be mean x takethem in good part; 
Better cheer may you have, but not with better heart, 
But, ſoft; my door is lock a Go bid them let us in. 
E. Dro, Maud, ons. Marian, Cicely, Gillian, 
Ginn! 155 
8. Dro [within] Mome?, 7 malt-horſe, capon, COX» 
comb, idiot, patch“ 1 Th 


Either get thee from the door, or fit down at the 


 hateh ; 2 
Doſt chou conjure 555 wenches, that thay call for 
if ſuch ſtore, 


When e one is one too many 3 ; eo, get thee from the 
door. 


E. Dro. What patch is i our Porter Y my 2 : 


ter ſtays in the ſtreet. 
$8. Dro, Let him walk from whence he came, left 
he catch cold on's feet. 


E. Ant. Who talks wichin there 2 ho, open ho 


door. 


& Dro. Righ t, fir, Tl tell you: when, „ an e tell 


me e whereſtiney *; 17. 
. 1 : dull Gupid bldekhend, 6 Goals n poſh. Thos 
its original to the French word Momon, which ſignifies the gam · 


ing at dice in maſquerade, the cuſtom and rule of which is, that 
a ftrict filence is to be obſerved : whatever ſum one ſtakes,” an- 


other covers, but not a word is to be ſpoken: from hence alſo 


comes our word mum! for filence. Hawkins. 
80 in Heywood's Rape of Lucrece, 1630 : 
46 Important are th” affairs we have in band 
Hence with that Mome “? ; 
© —Brutus, forbear the preſence,” Svnivant. 
Dream, ict III. Sc. 2. The Merchant of V mice, AQ 1. Se. I, 
Srzzvzxs. 


E. Aus. 


— 


patch] i. e. fool. See Notes on Miaſummer Nig be 


204 O *M BD Y*? 
E. Aut. Wherefore? for my dinner ; I have not 
din'd to-day. 
S. Dro. Nor to-day here you muſt not ; come 

again, when you may. 
E. Ant. What art thou, that keep'ſt me out from 
; the houſeI owe?? 
S. Dro. The porter for this time, ſir, and my name 
is Dromio. 
E. Dro. O villain, thou haſt ole both mine of. 
fice and my names 

The one ne'er got me credit, the other wickle blame. 

If thou had'ſt been Dromio to-day in my place, 

Thou would'ſt have chang'd thy face for a name, or 

thy name for an aſs. 
Luce. | within] What a coil is there ! Dromio, who 
are thoſe at the gate? 
E. Dro. Let my maſter in, Luce. 
Luce. Faith no; he comes too late ; 1 

And ſo tell your maſter. 

E. Dro. O Lord, I muſt laugh: oy 

Have at you with a proverb.—Shall I ſet in my faff ; 

| Luce. Have at you with another : that s,—When? 

+2. , 
S. Dro. If y name be called Luce, Luce, thou 

N anſwer d him well. 

E. Ant. Do you hear, you minion ? vol let us | 
a in, I trow'? | 

_ Luce, 1 thought to have aſk'd you. 

S. Dro, And you ſaid, no. 

E. Dro. So, come, help; well ſtruck; there was 
blow for blow. | 
E. Ant, Thou baggage let me in. 
Luce. Can you tell for whoſe ſake ? 
E. Dro. Maſter, knock the door hard. 
Luce. Let him knock till it ake. 


— ?] 1 i. e. I See Vol, I. P. 38. 33 : 
| N trow.] The old copy reads, I hope. ads 2 _ 
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E. Aut. Yow'll cry for this, e, if I beat the 
| door down. 


Lace. What needs all that, and a pair of ſtocks in 
the town? 


Adr. [eit hin.] Who is that at the door, chat keeps 
all this noiſe? 


S. Dro. By my troth, your town 18 troubled with 
unruly boys. 
E. Ant. Are you there, wife! Pr you might have 
come before. 


Adr. Your wife, fir knave ! 4 go, get you from the 
coor. 


E. Dro. If you went in pain, maſter, this knave 
would go ſore. 

Ang. Here is neither cheer, fir, nor welcome; we 

would fain have either. 

Bal. In debating which was beſt, we ſhall N 

with neither. 


E. Dro. They ſtand at the eg maſter ; bid them 
1 welcome hither. 


E. Aut. There's ſomething i in the wind, chat we 
cannot get in. 


E. Dro. You would ſay ſo, maſter, if your rr 
ments were thin. 


Your cake here is warm within; you ſtand hers 3 in 


the cold; 
It would make a man mad as a buck, to be ſo | "REM 
. 
E. Aut. Go, fetch me fomething, Tl break. ope | 
the gate. 


S. Dro. Break any thing here, and rn beak hoon 
knave's pate... % anltonit s 


ue. ſal part with Ly VEN | Fi een war} 44 


In our old language, zo part ſignified to have th See Chav- | 
cer, Cant. Tales, ver. 9504 : 


That no wight with his bliſſe parten a.” 
The French uſe partir in the ſame ſenſe, Tyawaitr 
3=—=bought and ſold.) This is a proverbial | raſe, . To. be 


bought and Fold 3 in a company.” * Ray" g ollefion, P. 1 79. 
adit. 1737. STEVENS. 1 
K Dro. | 


ws e H HE 


E. Dro. A man may break a word with you, fr; 
and words are but winds 
Ay, and break it in your face, fo he break it not 
behind. 
5. Dro. It ſeems, thou wanteſt breäking; ; Out ops 
on thee, hind! 
E. Dro: Here's too much, out upon thee ! 1 pray 
. thee, let me in 
2 8 Dro. Ay, when fowls Have no feathers; arid fiſh 
i have no fin. 
E. Ant. Well, III break in; Ss borrow 1 me 2 
crow. 
E. Dro. A crow without feather; aller, mean 
you ſo? . 
For a iſh withdut 4 fin, there 3 4 fowl without a 
g ; feather :* « Ts, 
If a erow js us in, firrah, welll block 2 crow to: 
| 1 et er” . , F 
E. "Ant. \ get thee” gone, fetch r me an iron crow: 
: Bal. Have patience, fir; O, let it not be ſo; 
Herein you war againſt your reputation, | 64 
And draw within the compaſs, of ſuſpe& 
The unviolated honor of your wife. . 
$ Once this, —Your long rde of her af 
3 er 


— pluck @ crow tagerber. ] We find the ſame quibble on 
a like occaſion in one of the comedies of Plautus. 

The children of diſtinction among the Greeks and Romans had 
uſually birds of different kinds given them for their amuſement. 
This cuſtom Tyndarus in the ee pg and DO that 
for his part he had 2 7. 4 x: 

— 55 3 
45 fe @ ſignifies both a lapwing and a Anek, or frme inſtrument 
the ſame kind, employed | to Mig ſtones from the quarries. | 
-\STBEVENS. 

'$ Once this— your tag. 9 of 4 — Kate” it Ouce this, 
I have no doubt, is wrong, though. it 15 düffeult to. ;eonjecturs 
what the true reading was. 

The paſſage. is manifeſtly. corrupt in | the old copy, which has 
Unftead of her wiſdom our wiſdom. 

Perhaps the author wrote: —Ouun ..— MATO 


1914 A 


Ont 


N . 6 


Ro SRU OA 5 wy 


Her ſober virtue, years, and modeſty, 7 & word 1 
plead on her pore fome cauſe to you unknown; 357 
And doubt hot, fi r, but ſhe will well excuſe, 5 
Why at this time the doors e Hats bo you! | 
Be rul'd by me; depart in'patience,” ek. 
And let us to the Tyger all to dinner: 
And, about evening, come yourfelf Weite robs 
To know the reaſon of this Arange lere. Bare 
If by ſtrong hand you offer to hreak 1 in, $5117 1 
1725 in the ſtirring i lei de — > EST 
A vulgar comment will be made of it; NE, 
And that ſuppoſed by the common rout? | 
Againſt your yet ungalled eftimation, _ 
12 may with foul intrufion enter in, 
And dwell upon your grave when you are dead; 
For ſlander Hives upon ſucceſſion; 
For ever hous'd, where it once gets poſſeſſion. 
E. Ant. You have prevail'd.; 15 will depart in quiet, 
And, in Ae of mirth 3, x) mean to be merry. 


© Once aig. may mean, Once for alle let me - recommend this to 
your conſideration, STzEvENS. | 

y the doors are made again, your] Thus the 8 edi« 
tion, The modern editors read: | 

hm the tors art barr'd aghinft you. 
To make the door, is the expreſſion uſed to this day in ſome couti- 
ties of England, inſtead of, . Bar the door. STEEVENS. 

7 Suppoſed by the common ro bY For /#ppoſed T once thought it 
might be more commodious to ſubſtitute ſapported; but there is 
no need of change: ſuppoſed is F unded on Suppefition, made by 
conjecture Jonxsox. 5 | 

The ſecond folio has ence 3 ECTS rather improves the ſenſe, 
and is not 10 Se with the metre. TyrwarrT. 

* And, in deſpight of mirth, — J. Mr. Theobald does not know. 
what to make Sight of this; and 4. 10 gre, has 15 awwrath inſtead of 
zurth into the text, 15 Which he 5 J. ruarl by the Oxford edi- 
tor. But the old read; ng is. ĩ and the e is, I will be 

merry, eyen. out. of ſpite to-mirths | which is, now, of all things, the 
moſt unpleaſing tome. War BURTON, F; 

Th nouph mirth, bd vithdrayp herſelf from me, aud ſeems de- 

termined to avcid me, yet in 1 4h, her, and whether ſhe 


wil or not, am rclylred te Abe mer. . iid. ed 


„ 


a8 COMEDY 


I know a wench of excellent diſcourſe, 

Pretty and witty ; wild, and, yet too, | hc 
There will we dine : this woman that I mean, 
My wife (but, I proteſt, without deſert) 
Fath oftentimes upbraided me withal ; 

To her will we to dinner,—Get you home, 
And fetch the chain; by this, I know, tis made: 
Bring it, I pray you, to the Porpentine 
For there's the houſe ; that chain will I beſtow, 
(Be it for nothing but to ſpight my wife) 
Upon mine hoſteſs there: good fir, make haſte; 
Since my own doors refuſe to entertain me, 
Pl knock elſewhere, to fee if they'll diſdain me, 


Ang. T'11 meet you at that place, ſome hour, fir, 


DTS ECO I gs ons 
E. Ant. Do ſo; This jeſt ſhall coſt me ſome ex. 
F I. Eren. 


„ 
The houſe of Antipholis of Epheſus. 
Enter Luciana with Antipholis of Syracuſe. 
Luc. And may it be that you have quite. forgot 
A huſband's office? ſhall, Antipholis, hate, 
Even in the fpring of love, thy love-ſprings rot; 
Shall love, in building, grow ſo ruinate ; 


9 that you have quite forgot] In former copies: | 

And may it be, that you have quite forgot : 

An huſband"s office ? Shall Antipholis, © 

| £41 in the ſpring of love, thy love ſprings rot? 
HS Shall love in buildings grow /o rurnate?.. © 5 

This paſſage has hitherto labour'd under a double corruption. 
What conceit could our editors have of love in buildings growing 
ruinate ? Our poet meant no more than this: Shall thy love-ſprings 
Tot, even in the ſpring of love? and ſhall thy love grow ruinous, 


ev'n while *tis but building up? The next corruption is by u 


accident at preſs, as I take it; this ſcene for fifty-two lines ſuc: 
ceſlively is ſtrictly in alternate rhimes; and this meaſure is never 
broken, but in the fecond and fourth lines of theſe two * 
eee be. 1 8 e A RT "18 


ol 
p08. - 


If you did wed my ſiſter for her wealth, 


Then, for her wealth's ſake, uſe her with more 
kindneſs: 


Or, if you like elſewhere, do it by ſtealth; 
Muffe your falſe love with ſome ſhewof blindneſs: : 


'Tis certain, I think, a monoſyllable Fes from the 10 of the 
ſecond verſe: and I have ventured to ſupply it by, I hope, a 
probable conjecture. 'THEOBALD. 

Lowe-/brings are young plants of love, Thus 3 in the Faithful 
Shepherd yr of Beaumont and Fletcher: - 

The nightingale among the thick-leav d ſprings 
That fits alone in ſorrow.” 

Gee a note on the ſecond ſcene of the fifth act of Enit 
| where the meaning of this expreſſion is more fully dilated. 


4 


the old edition: 


The rhime which Mr. Theobald would Oy ſands thus in | 


ſhall Antipholzs. 


If therefore inſtead of ruinate we ſhould read ruinous, the paſſage 


may remain as it was originally written: and perhaps, indeed, 


throughout the play we ſhould read Antiphilus, a name which 


Shakſpeare might have found in ſome quotation from Pliny, 


B. xxxv, and xxxvii. Antiphilus was a a famous painter, and rival 
to Apelles. 


Ruinous is juſtified by a paſſage i in the Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
rona, act V. ſc, ir-: 
« Leſt growing rzinous the building Al.” 
Throughout the ft folio, Antipholus occurs much more often 
than Antipholis, even where the rhime is not concerned; and 


were the rhime defective here, ' ſuch nee are accounted 8 


for in other places. STEEVENS. 
Shall Love in building grow ſo ruinate 1 80 f in our author's 
19th Sonnet: 
| „And ruin'd love, when! it is Built anew — 
In ſupport of Theobald's emendation, a paſſage in our author' 0 
tenth Sonnet may be produced: 
thou art ſo poſſeſsd with murderous hate, 
That *gainſt thyſelf thou ſtickꝰſt not to cwalfkre, 
Seeking that beauteous roof to rainate, 
Which to repair ſhould be thy chief deſire.“ 
Again, more appoſitely in Stowe's CHron. p. 892. | 
The laſt yeare, at the taking down of the old ruinate gate?" 
* in the Rape of Lucrece: 
:% To — . r, with thy hours. 5 
Ms, ron. 


vol, I. 4 W 0 iP BEE Let © 50 
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Let not my fiſter read it in your eye; | 
Be not thy tongue thy own ſhame's orator ; 
Look ſweet, ſpeak fair, become diſloyalty ; 
Apparel vice, like virtue's harbinger : 
Bear a fair preſence, though your heart be tainted 

Teach fin the carriage of a holy ſaint ; 

Be ſecret falſe ; What need ſhe be acquainted? 
What ſimple thief brags of his own attaint ? 
Tis double wrong, to truant with your bed, 

And let her read it in thy looks at board: 
Shame hath a baſtard fame, well managed; 
III deeds are doubled with an evil word. 
Alas, poor women! make us but believe“, 

Being compact of credit, that you love us; 
Though others have the arm, ſhew us the fleeve; 


Me in your motion turn, and you may move us. 


Then, gentle brother, get you in again; | 
Comfort my ſiſter, chear her, call her wife: 
*Tis holy ſport, to be a little * vain, LIE, 
When the ſweet breath of flattery conquers ſtrife. 
S. Aut. Sweet miſtreſs, (what your name is elſe, 
ne TOE 


Nor by what wonder do you hit of mine) 


Leſs, in your knowledge, and your grace, you ſhow nat, 


- Than our earth's wonder; more than earth divine. 
Teach me, dear creature, how to think and ſpeak; 
Lay open to my earthy groſs conceit, 
Smother'd in errors, feeble, ſhallow, weak, 
The folded meaning of your words' deceit. 


t Alas, poor *vomen ! make us not believe, &c.] From the whole 
tenour of the context it is evident, that this negative (t,) got 
place in the firſt copies inſtead of but. And theſe two monoly'- 

lables have by miſtake reciprocally diſpoſſeſs'd one another in ma- 


ny other paſſages of our author's works. 'THEOBALD. 


2 Being compatt of credit, means, being made altogether of ert 


duliſy. So in Heywood's Iron Age, Part II. 1633: 
© —— ſhe's compact . 
M ierely of blopd ———- STEEVENS. 
284 — Vain, ] is light of tongue, not veracious. JoHNSON- 


Againſt 


* 


1 — of | 
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Againſt my foul's pure truth why labour you, 
To make it wander in an unknown field? 
Are you a god? would you create me new? : 
Transform me then, and to your power LI yield, 
But if that I am I, then well I know, | 
Your weeping fiſter is no wife of mine, 
Nor to her bed no homage do I owe; 
Far more, far more, to you do I decline. 
Oh, train me not, ſweet mermaid*, with thy note, 
To drown me in thy fiſter's flood of tears ; 
Sing, ſyren, for thyſelf, and I will dote : 
Spread o'er the filver waves thy golden hairs, 
And as a bed ÞT'll take thee*, and there lie 
And, in that glorious ſuppoſition, think _ 
He gains by death, that hath ſuch means to die :— 
Let love, being light, be drowned if ſhe fink *! 


4 —— ſiveet mermaid, )] Mermaid is only another name for ren. 
So in the Index to P. Holland's tranſlation of Pliny's Nat. Hiſt. 
„ Mermaids in Homer were witches, and their ſongs enchaunte- 
ments.” STEEVENS. VVVß . Ewe ate 
Sas a bed 17 take thee,] The old copy reads, —as a bud. 
Mr. Edwards ſuſpects a miſtake of one letter in the paſſage, 
and would readss?s a Eb he 5 
And as a bed I'll take them, and there lye. 
Perhaps, however, both the ancient readings may be right: 
i As a bud I'Il take thee, &c. i | | 
i. e. I like an inſect, will take thy boſom for a roſe, or ſome other 
flower, and, | „„ 
„% pbenix like beneath thine eye 
. % Invelv'd in fragrance, burn and die.” 
It is one for Shakſpeare to ſhift haſtily from one image to 
another, e r 5 
Mr. Edwards's conjecture may, however, receive ſupport from 
the following paſſage in the Tavo Gent. of Yerond, act I. ſe. ii: 
r my boſom as a õ% _ 


„ Shall lodge thee.” STEEvens. 
The ſecond folio has bed, TVAWBITr. e 

* if ſhe nt !] I know not to whom the pronoun /e can be 
referred. I have made no ſeruple to remove a letter from it. The 
zuthor of the Reviſal has wy ſame obſervation. W 


— 


As d % % D/ : 
Luc. What are you mad, that you do reaſon ſo? 
S. Ant. Not mad, but muted”; ; how, I donotknoy, 


Luc. It is a fault that ſpringeth from your eye, 
S. Ant, For gazing: on your beams, tair ſun, being 
by. 
Luc. Gaze where * you ſhould, and that will clear 
your fight. 


S. Ant. As good to wink, ſweet love, as look on 
night. 


Luc. Why call you me, love? call my fler 0 
S. Ant. Thy fiſter's ſiſter. 
Luc. That's my ſiſter, 
S. Ant. No; | 


It is thyſelf, mine own ſelf”s s better part; 
Mine eye's clear eye, my dear heart's dearer heart; 
My food, my fortune, and my ſweet hope's aim, 
My ſole earth's heaven, and my heaven's claim?, 
The All this my fifter 1 ', or elſe ſhould be. 
Ant. Call thyſelf fiſter, £ ſweet, for I mean thee": 


The auth6t of Tus Re MARKS, however, ſays, (“ there can be 
| bttle doubt to whom the pronoun /be can be referred. i. e. to Love. 
5 e Thus in the old ballad of the Spaniſh _— 
Iwill ſpend my days in prayer, 
Love and all her laws defy. EviTOR. 

7 Not mad, but mated,] 1. e. confounded, So in Macbeth: 

« My ned ſhe has mated, and amaz'd my ſight. ?? STREVENS, 

s Gaze where] 'Tne old copy reads, ben. STEEVENS. 

9 My ſole earth's heaven, and my heaven's claim.) When he 
calls the girls his ozly, heaven on the carth, he utters the common 
cant of lovers. When he calls her his lande s claim, I cannot 
underſtand him. Perhaps. he means that which he aſks of heaven, 

OHNSON, 


5 3 mean 2 70 Thus che modern editors. Tho folio 
reads, 


| — 1am thee, 
Perhaps we ſhculd read : 
r J aim thee. 
He has juſt told her, that ſhe was his fore n aim. 
So 1 in Orlando Furigſo, 1594: 
1 “like Caſſius, | 
“ Sits fadly dumping, aiming Cæſar's Anh. 85 
5 Agein, in Drayton's Legend of Robert Duke of Normandy: 
| N I make my N aim one certain end. STEEVEN'» 


55 hee 
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Thee will love, and with thee lead my life; 
Thou haſt no Luſband: yet, nor rl no wife: 
Give me thy hand. 

Luc. Oh, ſoft, fir, hold you ſtill; 


Il fetch my filter, to get her good-will, [ Ex. Luc. 


Euter Dromio of Syracuſe. | 
$. Ant. Why, how now, Dromio ? where run'ſt 
thou ſo faſt ? 

§. Dro. Do you know me, fir? am I Dromio > 

am I your man am I myſelf? 
S. 4. Thou art Dromio, thou art my man, thou | 
art thyſeli. 

9. Dro. T am an aſs, 1 am a woman's man, and be- 
ſides myſe??. „ 

S 4at. What woman's man? and how beſides 
thyſelt ? 

8. Dro. Marry, 3 beſides myſelf, J am due to a 
woman; one that claims me, one that 808 me, 
one that will have me. | 

S. . What claim lays he to thee J 

. Do. Marry, fir, ſuch a claim as you would lay 
to your horſe; and ſhe would have me as a beaſt ; 
| not that, I being a beaſt, ſhe would have me; "Jt 


that ſhe, being a very heady e lays claim 
to me. 


S. Aut. What 3 is ſhe? | 

S. Dro. A very reverent body; ay, ſuch a one as a 
man may not ſpeak of, without he ſay, fir-reverence ; 
| have but lean luck in the Ras and yet 1 18 the a 
wondrous fat marriage. 

S. Aut. How doſt thou mean, a fat marriage? 

S. Dro. Marry, fir, ſhe's the kitchen-wench, and 
all greaſe; and I know not what uſe to put her to, 
but to make a lamp of her, and run from her by 
her own light. I warrant, her rags, and the tallow 
in them, will burn a Poland winter: if ſhe lives till 


P * e 


* 


Wa” 
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doomſday, ſhe'll burn a week longer than the whk 


* 


Wii LH 

S. Ant, What complexion 1s ſhe of ? 

S. Dro. Swart, like my ſhoe, but her face nothing 
like ſo clean kept; For why? ſhe ſweats, a man may 

o over ſhoes in the grime of it. 
S. Ant. That's a fault that water will mend. 

S. Dro. No, fir, tis in grain; Noah's flood could 
% IS at et 1 } 
S. Ant. What's her name? 1 
S. Dro, Nell, ſir; but her name and three qua. 
ters (that is, an ell and three quarters, will not mea. 

- fore her mom . oi 
S. Aut. Then ſhe bears ſome breadth? 

S. Dro. No longer from head to foot, than from 
hip to hip: ſhe is ſpherical, like a globe; I could 
find out countries in ger. 
S. Aut, In what part of her body ſtands Ireland? 
S. Dro, Marry, fir, in her buttocks; I found it 


out by the bogs. 
S. Ant, Where Scotland? _ 
S. Dro. I found it by the barrenneſs; hard, i 
the palm of the hand, e 
2 8. Ant. What's her name? . 
8. Dro. Nell, fir; but her name is three quarters; that in n 
ell and three quarters, Ec.) This paſſage has hitherto lain as per. 
plexed and unintelligible, as it is now eaſy and truly humourous, 
 1fa conundrum be reſtored, in ſeiting it right, who can help It! 
| TI owe the correction to the ſagacity of the jngenious Dr. Thirly, 
OY e 8 Tuxogalb. 
This poor conundrum is borrowed by Maſſinger in The 0s 
Law, 165333 | | - | 
Cook. That Nel! was Hellen of Greece, _ | 
e Clown. As long as ſhe tarried with her huſband ſhe was Elin 
but after ſhe came to Troy ſhe was Nell of Troy. 
«+ Cook. Why did ſhe grow ſhorter when ſhe came to Troy? 
« Cloxwn. She grew longer, if you mark the ſtory, when [6 
grew to be an ell, &.” Maron n - 


| . . Al 


OF FE RRS NS. s 
S. Ant. Where France? 8 
1 S. Dro. 


38 Ant. Where France? e 

S. Dro In her forehead; arm'd and reverted, making war againſt 
Jer hair.] All the other countries, mentioned in this deſcription, 
are in Dromio's replies ſatirically characterized: but here, as the 
editors have ordered it, no remark is made upon France; not any 
reaſon given, why it ſhould be in her forehead: but only the 
kitchen -wench's high forchead is rallied, as puſhing back her Hair. 
Thus all the modern editions; but the firſt folio reads — making 
war againſt her heir. And I am very apt to think, this 
laſt is the true reading; and that an 'equivogue, as the French 
call it, a double meaning, is deſigned in the poer's alluſion : and 


therefore I have replaced it in the text. In 1589, Henry III. of 
France being ſtabb'd, and dying of his wound, was ſucceeded by 
Henry IV. of Navarre, whom he appointed his ſucceſſor : but 
whoſe claim the ſtates of France reſiſted, on account of his being 


a proteſtant, This, I take it, is what he means, by France mak- 


ing <var againſt her heir. Now, as, in 1591, queen Elizabeth 
ſent over 40:0 men, under the conduct of the earl of Eſſex, to 


the aſſiſtance of this Henry of Navarre ; it ſeems to me very 


probable, that during this expedition being on foot, this comedy 
made its appearance. And it was the fineſt addreſs imaginable in 


the poet to throw ſuch an oblique ſneer at France, for oppoling 
the ſucceſſion of that heir, whoſe claim his royal miſtreſs, the 
queen, had ſent over a force to eſtabliſh, and oblige them to ac- 
knowledge, TREOBAL OD. CC eg 
With this correction and explication Dr. Warburton concurs, 
and fir Thomas Hanmer thinks an equivocation intended, though 


he retains hair in the text. Yet ſurely they have all loſt the ſenſe 
by looking beyond it. Our authour, in my opinion, only ſports 
with an alluſion, in which he takes too much delight, and means 


that his miſtreſs had the French diſeaſe. The ideas are rather 
too offenſive to be dilated. By a forehead armed, he means co- 
vered with ineruſted eruptions: by reverted, he means having the 


hair turning backward. An equivocal word mult have ſenſes ap- 
plicable to both the ſubjects to which it is applied. Both forc- 


bead and France might in ſome ſort make war againſt their Hair, 
but how did the forehead make war againſt its heir? The ſenſe 
which I have given immediately occurred to me, and will, I be- 
lieve, ariſe to every reader who is contented with the meaping 


that lies before him, without ſending out conjecture in ſearch of 


refinements. Joanson. "Fo 1755 95 
Shakſpeare had not written any thing in 1591. In 1593, © the 
ſirſt heir of his invention“ (if we may believe his own account of 
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216 COMEDY 
S. Dro. In her forchead; arm'd and reverted, 
making war againſt her hair. 

S. Ant. Where England? 

S. Dro. I look'd for the chalky cliffs, but I coulg 
find no whiteneſs in them: but I gueſs, it ſtood in 
her chin, by the {alt rheum that ran between France 
and it. 

S. Ant. Where Spain ? 

$. Dro. Faith, I ſaw it not; but I felt 1 it, hot i in 
her breath. 

S. Ant, Where We thi Indies! 


S. Dro. Oh, fir, upon her noſe, all o'er embelliſid 


with rubies, carbuncles, ſapphires, declining their 
rich aſpect to the hot breath of Spain; who ſent whole 
armadoes of carracks to be ballaſted * at her noſe. 
F. Ant. Where ſtood Belgia, the Netherlands ? 
S. Dro. Oh, fir, I did not look ſo low. To con- 
_ clude, this drudge, or diviner, laid claim to me; 
call'd me Dromio, ſwore, I was aſſur'd to hers; told 
me what privy marks I had about me, as the mark 
of my ſhoulder, the mole in my neck, the great 
wart on my left arm, that I, amaz'd, ran from her 


as a witch: And, I thinks if my Kast had not 


been made of faith, and my cg of ſteel, the had 
transform'd me to a curtail-dog, and made me turn 
1the wheel. 


it) was e 58 the Extracts from the Stationen Books, 
at the end of the Prefaces, &c, Vol, I. of this edition. STEEVENs. 
4 — 0 be dallaſted! Thus the modern editors. The old 
copy reads only ballaſt, which may be right, Thus in Hamlet: 
dd have the engineer 
Hip with his own petar.“ i. e. hoiſted. STEEVESS. 
5 —aſſured to her;] i. e. athanced to her. Thus in X. Jobs: 
| For fo I did when I was firſt a/ur'd.” STEREvE Ks. 
And, I thin), if my Brreaſs had not beeen made of faith, &c.] 
 Alludicg to the ſuperſtition of the common people, that nothing 
could refiſt a witch's power of transforming men into animals, 
but a great ſhare of faith however the Oxford editor thinks 
Lcd made of Hint, better ſecurity, and has therefore put it in. 
| _WargurrToN. 


9 Ant, 
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5. Ant. Go, hie thee preſently, poſt to the road; 
And if the wind blow any way from ſhore, . 
Iwill not harbour in this town to-night. 

If any bark put forth, come to the mart, 
Where I will walk, till thou return to me. 
If every one know us, and we know none, 

Tis time, I think, to trudge, pack, and be gone. 
§. Dro. As from a bear a man would run for lite, 
So fly I from her that would be my wife. | Exit. 

S. Ant. There's none but witches do inhabit here 
| And therefore *tis high time that I were hence. 
She, that doth call me huſband, even my ſoul 

Doth for a wife abhor : but her fair ſiſter, 

Poſſeſs'd with ſuch a gentle ſovereign grace, 
Of ſuch inchanting preſence and diſcourſe, 
Hath almoſt made me traitor to myſelf : 

But left myſelf be guilty of ſelf- wrong, 
[1] ſtop mine ears againſt the mermaid's ſong. 


* Enter Angelo, with a chain. 
Ang. Maſter Antipholis? 
H. Ant, Ay, that's my name. 
Ant. I know it well, fir : Lo, here is the chain; 
I thought to have ta'en you at the Porpentine 7 : 
The chain unfiniſh'd made me ſtay thus long. 
F. Ant. What is your will, that I ſhall do with this? 
Ang. What pleaſe yourſelf, fir ; I have made it for 
YL 1 
S. Ang. Made it for me, fir ! I beſpoke it not. 
Aung. A once, nor twice, but twenty times you 
have: WC | 


'—at the Porpentine;] It is remarkable, that throughout 
the old editions of Shakſpeare's plays, the word Porpentine is 
uſed inſtead of Porcupine. Perhaps it was ſo pronounced at that 
me.. £ 5 | | . . 
[ have ſince obſerved the ſame ſpelling in.the plays of other 
ancient authors. Mr. Tollet finds it likewiſe in p. 66 of Aſcham's 
Vorks by Bennet, and in Stowe's Chronicle in the year's 1117, 
1135. STEEVENS, To 
a 5 Go 
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Go home with it, and pleaſe your wife withal; 

And ſoon at ſupper- time TI viſit you, 

And then receive my money for the chain. 

S. Ant. 1 pray you, fir, receive the money now, 

For fear you ne'er ſee chain, nor money, more, 

Ang. You are a merry man, fir ; fare you well. 
Exit, 
S. Ant. What I ſhould think of this, I 12 

But this J think, there's no man is fo vain, 

That would refuſe ſo fair an offer'd chain. - 

J ſee, a man here needs not live by ſhifts, 
When in the ſtreets he meets ſuch golden gifts, 
I'Il to the mart, and there for Dromio ſtay z 

If N — put out, then raf away. 


ACT IV. S ENI 


T he Street, | 
E ner a Merchant, Av pelo, and an Offer 


Mer. Va know, fince Pentecoſt the ſum is due, | 
And fince I have not much importun'd you 3 
Nor now I had not, but that I am bound 
To Perfia, and want gilders * for my voyage : "By 
Therefore make preſent ſatisfaction, 
Or I'll attach you by this officer. 
Ausg. Even juſt the ſum, that I do owe to you, 
Is growing to meꝰ by Antipholis : 
And, in the inſtant that I met with vou 
He had of me a chain; z at five o'clock,” 


: A avant gilders] A gilder is a coin valued FRA ons. thi 
ling and fix-pence, to two ſhillings. STEEVENS. 
Sh {s growing t0 me——]1 1. . Vefruing to me. 1 STEEVENS. 


e 


. 


J ſhall receive the money for the ſame : 
Pleaſe you but walk with me down to his houſe, 
Iwill diſcharge my bond, and thank you too. 


Enter Antipholis of Epheſus, and Dromio of . as 
From the Courtezan' „% 
O. That labour you may ſave; ſee whore he 


Comes. 


E. Ant. While I go to the goldſmith's houſe, 60 15 


e 

And buy a rope's end; that will I beſtow 
Among my wife and her confederates, 
For locking me out of my doors by day.— 

But ſoft, I ſee the goldſmith :—get thee gone; 
Buy thou a rope, 415 bring it home to me. 


E. Dro. I buy a thouſand pound a year ! 11 buy 2 
. rope! - [Exit Dromio. 


E. Aut. A man is well holp up, that truſts to you: 
= promiſed your preſence, and the chain ; 

But neither chain, nor goldſmith, came to me: 
Belike, you thought our love would laſt too a, 
Tf it were chain'd together ; and therefore came not. 

Ang. Saving your merry humour, here's the note, 
How much your chain weighs to the utmoſt carrat 
The fineneſs of the gold, and chargeful faſhion ; 
Which do amount to three odd ducats more 
Than I ſtand debted to this gentleman : 
I pray you, ſee him preſently diſcharg'd, 
For he is bound to ſea, and ſtays but for it. 

E. Aut, Lam not furniſh'd with the preſent money; 
Beides, I have ſome buſineſs in the town : 

Good fignior, take the ſtranger to my houſe, 
And with you take the chain, and bid my wite 
Diſburſe the ſum on the receipt thereof: 
Perchance, I will be there as ſoon as you. 


Ang. Then you will orig ys . co her your- | 


felt ? 
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220 COMEDY 

E. Ant. No; bear it with you, leaſt I come not 

time enough. _ 

Ang. Well, fir, I will : Have you the Chain about 
you? 

E. Ant. An if J have not, fir, I hope you have; 

Or elſe you may return without your money. 


Ang. Nay, come, I pray you, ſir, give me the 
chain; 


Both wind and tide ſtays for this gentleman, 
And I, to blame, have held him here too long. 

E. Ant. Good lord, you uſe this dalliance, toexcuſe 
Vour breach of promiſe to the Porpentine: 
1 ſhould have chid you for not bringing it, 


But, like a ſhrew, you firſt begin to brawl. 


Mer. The hour ſteals on; ; I pray you, fir, difpatch, 
Ang. You hear, how he importunes me ; the 
chain _. 
E. Aut. Why, give it to my wife, and fetch your | 
e,, 
Ang. Come, come, you know, I gave it you even 
now; 
| Either ſend the chain, or ſend me by ſome token. 


E. Ant. Fye, now you run this humour out of 
breath! 


Come, where s the chain ? I pray you wet 7 me ſee it. 
Mer. My buſineſs cannot brook this dalliance: 
Good fir, ſay, whe'r you'll anſwer me or no 
If not, I'll leave him to the officer. 

E. Ant. I anſwer you! why ſhould I anſwer you! ? 
Ang. The money, that you owe me for the chain. 
E. Ant. 1 owe you none, till I receive the chain. 
Ang. You know, I gave it you half an hour fince. 
E. Ant. You gave me none; * Ing! me much 
to lay ſo. 
Ang. You wrong me more, ded in denying "SY 
Conſider, how it ſtands upon my credit. 


Mer. Well officer, arreſt him at mY ſuit. h 
Off. Ido. | 


And 


And charge you in 1 duke” name to ks me. 
Ang. This touches me in reputation :— 
Either conſent to pay the ſum for me, 
Or J attach you by this officer. 
E. Aut. Conſent to pay for that I never had! 
Arreſt me, fooliſh fellow, if thou dar'ſt. 
Ane. Here is thy fee; arreſt him officer. 
I would not ſpare my brother in this caſe, 
If he ſhould ſcorn me ſo apparently. 
Of. 1 do arreſt you, fir ; you hear the ſuit. 
E. Ant. I do obey thee, till I give thee bail. 
But, firrah, you ſhall buy this ſport as dear 
As all the metal in your ſhop will anſwer. 
e ts fir, 1 ſhall have law in Epheſus, 
To your notorious ſhame, I doubt it not. 


Enter Dromio of Syracuſe, from the bay. 


F. Dro. Maſter, there is a bark of Epidamnum, 
That ſtays but till her owner comes on board, 
Then, fir, ſhe. bears away: our fraughtage, fir, 


I have convey'd aboard; and I have bought 


The oil, the balſamum, and aqua-vitæ. 
The ſhip is in her trim; the merry wind 
Blows fair from land : they ſtay for no * at. al, 
But for their owner, maſter, and 1 
E. Ant. How now ! a madman ! way thou periſh, 
ſheep?, * # 
What ſhip of Epidamnum ſtays for me ? 
S. Dro. A ſhip you ſent me to, to hire waftage. 
E. Ant. Thou drunken flave, I ſent thee for a rope; 
And told thee to what purpoſe, and what end. 
d. Dro. You ſent me for a rope's-end as foon : | 
You ſent me to the bay, fir, for a bark. 


— ha peeviſh ſheep, Peewiſh is filly. 80 in Cymbeline © K. 
» Detire my man's abode where I did leave him: 
% He's ſtrange and pecviſb. des a note on act I. 
ſc. vii. ene. 
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222 COM E D * 

E. Ant. I will debate this matter at more leiſure 
And teach your ears to liſten with more heed. * 
To Adriana, villain, hie thee ſtrait; 7 
Give her this key, and tell her in the deſk 
That's cover'd o'er with Turkiſh tapeſtry, 

There is a purſe of ducats ; let her ſend it; 
Tell her, Iam arreſted in the ſtreet, _ 
And that ſhall bail me: hie thee, ſlave ; be gone: 
On, officer, to priſon till it come. Exeunt. 

FS. Dro. To Adriana! that is where we din'd, 
Where Dowſabel did claim me for her huſband: 

She is too big, I hope, for me to compaſs. 
Thither I muſt, although againſt my will, 
For ſervants muſt their maſter's minds fulfil. ¶ Erit. 


SCENE I. 
The houſe of Antipholis of Epheſus. : 
Enter Adriana and Luciana. 


Adri. Ah, Luciana, did he tempt thee ſo? 
Might'ſt thou perceive auſterely in his eye 
That he did plead in earneſt, yea or no? _ 
|  Look'd he or red, or pale; or ſad, or merrily ? 
What obſervation mad'ſt thou in this caſe, 
Of his heart's meteors tilting in his face“? 1 
uc. 


Mere Dowſabel ] This name occurs in one of Drayton's 
Paſtorals: 1 8 
| He had, as antique ſtories tell. ; 
* A daughter cleaped Doww/abel, &c.” STEEVENS. 
* meteors tilting in his face? ] Alluding to theſe meteors in 
the ſky, which have the appeatance of lines of armies meeting in 
o ſhock, To this appearance he compares civil wars in another 
place: wo = „ 
8 M pic, like the meteors of a troubled heav'n, 
% All of one nature, of one ſubſtance bred, 
* Did lately meet in the inteſtine bor? : 
And furious cloſe of civil butchery,”? WARBURTON. | 
| | %%;ö;· : | 
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Luc. Firſt he deny'd you had in him no right. 
Ar. He . 3 he did me none; the more my 
ſpight. 5 
Luc. T nen ſwore he, that he was a Krüger here. 
Adr. And true he ſwore, though yet forſworn he 
Were 
Lic. Then pleaded I for you. 
Adr. And what ſaid he? 
Luc. That love I begg'd for you, he begg'd of me. 
Air. With what perſuaſion did he tempt thy love? 
Luc. With words, that 1 in an honeſt. ſuit might 
move. 
fil, he did praiſe my We . then, uy ſpeech. 
Adr. Did'ſt ſpeak him fair? 
Luc. Have patience, I beſtech. 
Adr. J cannot nor I will not, hold me Rill ; 
My tongue, though not my heart, ſhall have its will 
He is deformed, . crooked, old and ſere, 
Ill-fac'd, worſe-body 'd, ſhapeleſs every where; 
Vicious, ungentle, fooliſh, blunt, unkind; 
stigmatical in making, worſe i in mind. 
Luc. Who would be jealous then of ſuch a one? 


The allufion 3 is more clearly exphiined by the following com- 
| pariſon in the ſecond book of Paradiſe Loft : 
{© As when to warn proud cities, war appears 
„ Wag'd in the troubled ſky, and armies ruſh 
„Jo battle in the clouds, before each van 
Prick forth the aery knights, and couch their fpears 
Till thickeſt legions 4 - with feats of arms 
“% From either end of heaven the welkin burns.“ 
hy STEEVENS, 
ſere, ] that is, dry, withered. Jon HNSON, 
4 Stigmatical i in mating. That is, marked or Higmatixed by 
nature with defor wny, as a token of his vicious 8 | 
e 
do in the Blind Be ggar of Anais; | 598 | 
3 of dangerous and Ai aer humour. 
Again, in The Wonder of a Kingdom, 1636: 
If you ſpy any man that hath a look, 
Fe enn ly drawn, like to a fury's, be. STEEVENS. 


No 
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One, whoſe hard heart is button'd up with ſteel; 
A fiend, a fairy, pitileſs and rough :; . 
A wolf, nay, worſe, a fellow all in buff; 


to be proverbial. 1 have met with it in many of the old comic 


For Meaſure, act i. STEEVENS. 


. Shakſpeare, as well as at preſent, the name af a kind of durable 
_ ſtuff, The quibble intended here, is likewiſe met with in Beau- 


| ſuch as, a devil, a fiend, a wolf, &c. But how does fairy come | 


Acribed as maleyolent and miſchievous. Jonxsen. 


No evil loſt is wail'd when it is gone. 
Adr. Ah! but I think him better than I ſay, 
And yet, would herein others“ eyes were worſe: 
5 Far from her neſt the lapwing cries away; 'J 
My heart prays for him, though my tongue do 


Curie. | 5 
Enter Dromio of Syracuſe. 
8. Dro. Here, go; the deſk, the purſe; ſucet 


now, make haſte. | 
Luc. How, haſt thou loſt thy breath? 
S. Dro. By running faſt. ITC h 


Adr. Where is thy maſter, Dromio ? is he well; 
S. Dro. No, he's in Tartar limbo, worſe than hell; 
A devil in an everlaſting garment © hath him, 


Far from her 1200 the lapwing, He. This expreſſion ſeems | 


writers. Greene, in his Second Part of Coney-Carching, 1592, | 
ſays :-———* But again to our priggers, who, as before aid, 
cry with the lalæving fartheft from the neſt, and from their place of 
refidence where their moſt abode is.” And ſeveral others. 

See this paſſage yet more amply explained in a note on Meat 


5 —ax everlaſting garment] Everlaſting was in the time of 


mont and Fletcher's Woman Hater : 
„„ Ill quit this tranſitory. _ 
. Trade, and get me an everla//ing robe, 
dear up my conſcience, and turn ſerjeant. STEVENS. | 
7 A find, a fairy, pitileſs and rough ;] Dromio here bringing 
word in haſte that his maſter is arreſted, deſcribes the bailiff by } 
names proper to raiſe horror and deteſtation of ſuch a creature, 


* 
* 


up to theſe terrible ideas? we ſhould read, a fiend, a fury, Ge. 
V 1 55 | „ DT REBOBSLD. | 
There were fairies like hobgoblins, pitileſs and rough, and d 


A back- 


OF ERROR S. 225 
A back- friend, a ſhoulder-clapper, one e that coun- | 


termands 
The paſſages of allies, creeks, and narrow lands ; 
A hound ? that runs cr; and * os arg foot 
well; 


One that, before the judgment, « carries Poor fouls : 
to hell *. | 

Adr. "I 5 man, what is the matter 2 

S. Dre. 


1 / back friend, a e lather; Kc. of ale, ; creeks, and 
rarrow lands; ] It ſhould be written, I think, narrow. yy he 
has the ſame expreſſion, Ric. IT. act V. ſe. vi: 

i Even ſuch they ſay as fland in narrow lanes,” Grey. 

The preceding _ forbids us to read—lanes, A Joulder-clap- 

rs a bailiff: 
4 — fear none but cheſe ſame ſhoulder-clappers.” 

Diecter's Satiromaſtix. STEEVENS, 

A hound that runs counter, and yet draws dry-foot well; ] To 
11 counter is to run backward, by miſtaking the courſe of the 
animal purſued; to draw dry foot i is, I believe, to purſue by the 
track or prick of the foot 3 to run counter and draw dry-foot avell - 
are, therefore, inconſiſtent. The jeſt confiſts in the ambiguity of 
the word counter, which means the æurong way in the chaſe, and a 
priſon in London. The officer that arreſted him was a ferjeant of 
the counter. For the congruity of this jeſt with * W of ac- 
tion, let our author anſwer. JonnsON. + 

Ben Jonſon has the ſams expreſſion 3 $ Every » man in his Hu 
nour, act II. ſc. ir. | 

« Well, the truth is, my old maſter intendsto follow my young, 
5:y-foot over Moorfields' to London this morning, &c. “ 
| To draw d+y-foot, is when the dog urſues the game by the 
ſent of the foot: for which the blood hound is fam'd,. ee 
do in Ram- Alley, or Merry Tricks :. ; 

„A hunting, Sir Oliver, 85 dey fotioe l 
Again, in the Dumb Knight, 1633: 

care not for dry-foot hunting.“ STEVENS. 

'——poor ſouls to Hell.] Hell was the cant term for an obſcure _ 
dungeon in any of our priſons. * 18 mentioned | in the Counters 
rat, a poem, 1698: 3 
In Wood-ſtreet' whole, or Poultry 3 bell 

The dark place in which a taylor throws his AIR is. ; fall 
in poſſeſſion of this title. So in Decker's if this be 1 not a good | 
Play the Devil is in it, 16222 

„ Taylor's —'tie known 


Vor. II. 15 a Q. | 41 They ; 


224 COMEDY 
No evil loſt is wail'd when it is gone. 
Adr. Ah! but I think him better than I lay, 

And yet, would herein others' eyes were worſe: 
5 Far from her neſt the lapwing cries away; 


My heart prays for him, mongh my * do 
curſe. 


Enter Dromio of Hracuſe. | . 
S. Dro. Here, go; the deſk, the purſe ; ſweet 


now, make haſte. 
Tac. How, haſt thou loſt thy breath * 
S. Dro. By running faſt, 
Adr. Where is thy maſter, n ? 15 he well 
F. Dro. No, he's in Tartar limbo, worſe than hell; 
A devil in an everlaſting garment 5 hath him, 
| One, whoſe hard heart is button'd up with ſteel; 
= As fiend, a fairy, pitileſs and rough 7 ; 
q A wolf, nay, worſe, a fellow all in buff; 


Far from her neft the lapwing, 8 1 This expreſſion ſeems | 
to be proverbial. 1 have met with it in many of the old comic 
| writers. Greene, in his Second Part of Coney-Carching, 1592, | 
ſays Rut again to our priggers, who, as before 1aid, 
cry ied fartheft from the neſt, and from their place of 
refidence where their moſt abode is.” And ſeveral others. 
See this paſſage yet more amply explained i in a en Meat 
For Meaſure, act i. STEEVENS, _ 
an everlaſting garment] Everlaſting 1» was in the time of 
| Shakſpeare, as well as at preſent, the name af a kind of durable | 
ſtuff, The quibble intended here, is likewiſe. met Cub in Beau 
mont and Fletcher's Woman Hater : 
| „ I'll quit this tranſitory 
12 6 Trade, and get me an everlaſting robe, | 
| << Sear up my conſcience, and turn ſerjeant. * STREVENS. 
7 A fiend, a fairy, pitileſs and Ns Dromio here bringing 
word in haſte that his maſter is. arreſted, deſcribes the bailiff by | 
names proper to raiſe horror and deteſtation of ſuch a creature, 
ſuch as, a devil, a fiend, a wolf, &c. But how does 299 come 
up to theſe terrible ideas ? we ſhould read, a fiend, a fury, Ce 
Tazz0n4L0- 
There y were fairies like bobgoblins, pitileſs and rough, and de | 
ſeribed as majevolent and miſchievous. Jouns@N 


A back | 


kl 


E AER NOA ws 


e ce X 
The paſſages of allies, creeks, and narrow lands; 


A houndꝰ that runs counter, and yet nag dry-foot | 


well ; 


One that, before the judgment, « carries s poor fouls | 


to hell!“. | 
Ate Why, man, what i is the matter 17 


8. Dro. 


4: backfrieed,. a „ &e. of after; crabs, and | 


rarrow lands; ] It ſhould be written, | think, narrow lanes, as he 
has the ſame expreſſion, Ric. II. & V.fſe,vis. | 
« Ewen ſuch they ſay as fland in narrow lanes.” Grey. 


The preceding Tony. forbids us to read—lanes. A Jooulder-clap- 


ter is a bailiff: 
« —— fear none but theſe ſame ſhoulder-clappers. ” 
| Decher's Satiromaſtix. STEEVENs, 
9 A hound that runs counter, and yet draws dry: foot well; } To 


un counter is to run backward, by miſtaking the courſe of the 


animal purſued z to draw dry foot is, I believe, to purſue by the 


track or prick of the foot; to run counter and draw dry-foot wel! 


are, therefore, inconfiſtent. The jeſt eonſiſts in the ambiguity of 
the word coxnter, which means the avrong way in the chaſe, and a 

jri/on in London. The officer that arreſted him was a ferjeant of 
1 counter. For the congruity of this jeſt with' W of ac- 
tion, let our author anſwer. Jon NHS§ů!/ . 


Ben Jonſon has the ſame expreſſion; 3 Ewery/n man in bis Hi 


mour, act II. {c. 1 IV. 


„Well, the truth 1 my old muſter "WF to follow my young, | 


40. ſoot over Moorfields' to London this morning, &c." 


To draw dry-foot, is when the dog urſues the game by the b 
{oent of the foot : for which the bl hound is fam'd. Fee 


do in Ram-Alley, or Merry Tricks: 
: A hunting, Sir Oliver, and dry Hor ioolb. | 
Again, in the Dumb Knight, 1633: 
l care not for dry-foot hunting.“ 'STEEVENs. 


Voor. ſouls to Hell.] Hel was the cant term for an obſcure 


dungeon in any of our priſons. * 18 mentioned | in hs Counter» 
rat, à poem, 106583 — 


In Wood-ſtreet' whole, or Poultry? 8 bel. * 


The dark place in which a taylor throws his ſhreds, is. at | 
in poſſeſſion of this title. So in * n this be not a goed 2 


Play the Devil is in i, 1012: Eb 
** Taylor's —'tis known 


Vor. Hu. e ä Q. 4 They 5 


1 A back- friend, a f houlder-clapper, « one that coun- 
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226 C O M E D * 
5. Dro. I do not know the matter; hei 1s reſted on 
the caſe 
Adr. What, i is he arreſted? tell me, at whoſe ſuit) 
S. Dro. I know not at whoſe ſuit he is arreſted, 
well ; | 
But he's in a ſuit of buff, which ”reſted him, that 
can tell: 
Will you ſend him, miſtreſs, redemption, the money 
in the deſk? 
Au. Go fetch it, ſiſter.— This! wonder a. --- 
: | Exit 7 
That he, ünkndet to me, ſhould be in debt! 
Tell me, was he arreſted. on a band *? _ 
S. Dro. Not on a band, but on a ſtronger thing; 
A chain, a chain; do you not hear it ring th 
Adr. What, the chain? I 
. od No, no; the bell : tis s kim, that I were 
one. 
It was two ere I left him, and now the clock Arike 
one. 


+06 They ſcorn thy bell, having OLE of their own,” 
There was likewiſe a place of this name under the Exchequer- 
chamber, where the king's debtors were confined till they had 
paid the uttermoſt farthing. STzzvens. 


tion given for the redreſs of a wrong done any man without force, 
and not eſpecially. provided for by law. Gazevy. 

3. bas he arrefled on a band ? ] Thus the old copy, and 
I believe rightly ; though the modern editors reads Bond. A bond, 
i e. an obligatory writing to pay a ſum of money, was anciently 
pe lt band. A band is likewiſe a zeckcloth. On this circum- 
Saves I believe the humour of the paſſage turns. 

B. Jonſon, perſonifying the inſtruments of the law ſays : 
*—— Statute, and band, and wax ſhall go wan me.“ 
Again without perſonification: 

«© See here your mortgage, ſtatute, band, and wax.” 
Again, in Hl Ariamaſtix, 1610: | 
tye faſt your lands 
In ſtatute itaple, or "__ merchant's . py 
EK 1 Srer va. | 


bs 


- 


on the caſe.) An action upon the caſe, 1 is a general w- Ji 
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Adr. T he hours comeback ! that I did never hear. 
5. Dro. O yes, If any hour meet a ſerjeant, a'turns - 
back for very tear. 
Adr. As if time were in debt! how _ doſt 
thou reaſon ? 
$. Dro. Time is a very bankrout, and owes more 
than he's worth, to ſeaſon. | 
Nay, he's a thief too : Have you not heard men fay, 
That time comes ſtealing on by night and day? 
If time be in debt, and theft, and a ſerjeant 3 in FRE | 
wa 
Hath he 151 aiſle to turn back an hour in a day 5 


Emer Laciana. 


Adr. Go, Dromio; chere s the money, bear it 
ſtrait ; 
And bring thy maſter home immediately,— 
Come, fiſter : I am preſs'd down with conceit ; 
Conceit, my e and my injury. Ereunt. 


SCENE 3 
The Street.” | 


Euler Antipholis of Gran 


- Ant. There) s not a man I meet, but doth falure 
me 
As if I were their lai friend '% 
Andevery one doth call me by my name. 
Some tender money to me, ſome invite me; 
Some other give me thanks for kindneſſes; 
Some offer me commodities G 
Even now a taylor call'd me in his thop, i 


4 "TY time * in debe, The old edition reads -f be in \ debt. 
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à little lower calls it. TrnEeoBALD. 


And ſhow'd me ſilks that he had bought for me, 
And, therewithall, took meaſure of my body, 
Sure, theſe are but imaginary wiles, 4 


And Lapland ſorcerers inhabit here. 


Enter Dromio of Syracuſe, 


S. Dro. Maſter, here's the gold you ſent me for: 
5 What, have you got the picture of old Adam ney 


apparelld? _ | 7 
$. Aut. What gold is this? What Adam doſt tho 
e , 


S. Dro, Not that Adam, that kept the paradiſe, | 
but that Adam, that keeps the priſon : he that goes 
in the calves-skin that was kill'd for the prodigal ; 
he that came behind you, fir, like an evil angel, and 
bid you forſake your liberty. 7 


F. Ant. J underſtand thee not. 


S. Dro. No? why, it is a plain caſe : he that went 


NE uh . haue you got. the picture | old Adam new apparel'd 2] 


A ſhort word or two mult have ſlipt out here, by ſome accident in 


copying, or at preſs ; otherwiſe I have no conception of the mean- 


ing of the paſſage, The caſe is this. Dromio's maſter had been 
arreſted, and ſent his ſervant home fer money to redeem him: | 
he, running back with the money, meets the twin Antipholis, 
whom he miſtakes for his maſter, and ſeeing him clear of the of- 
ficer before the money was come, he cries, in a ſurprize; , 


M hat hawe you got rid of the picture of old Adam new apparell'd? 


For fo I have ventured to ſupply, by conjecture. But why is the 


officer call'd old Adam new apparell'd? The alluſion is to Adam 
in his ſtate of innocence going naked; and immediately after the 


fall, being cloath'd in a frock of ſkins. Thus he was new appa - 
rell'd: and, in like manner, the ſerjeants of the Counter were 


formerly clad in buff, or calves-ſcin, as the author humorouſly 


- The explanation is very good, but the text does not require to 
be amended. Jon es om. 5 . 


- 


- Theſe jeſts on Adam's dreſs are common among our oldwriten. | 


So in King Edvard III. 1599: | 
„The regiſter of all varieties 
« Since lcathern Adam to this younger hour. 
i e wi *  STEEVENS. 


like 


1 


r wt — — iS 
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ke a baſe-viol, in a caſe of leather; the man, fir, 
thar, when gentlemen are tired, gives them a fob, 
and reſts them; he, fir, that takes pity on decayed 
men, and gives em ſuits of durance ; he that ſets 

6 he that ſets uþ his reſt to do more exploits with his mace, than a 
ORR s- Hi le.] Sets up his reſt, is a phraſe taken from military exer- 
ciſe. When gunpowder was firſt invented, its force was very 
weak compared to that in preſent uſe. This neceſſarily required 
fire arms to be of an extraordinary length. As the artiſts im- 
proved the ſtrength of their powder, the ſoldiers proportionably 
ſhortened their arms and artillery; fo that the cannon which Froiſ- 
fart tells us was once fifty feet long, was contracted to leſs than 
ten, This proportion hkewiſe held in their muſkets ; fo that, till 
the middle of the laſt century, the muſketteers always ſupported 
their pieces when they gave fire, with a reſf ſtuck before them in- 
to the ground, which they called ſetting up their ref}, and is here 
alluded to. There is another quibbling alluſion too to the ſer- 
jeant's office of arreſting. But what moſt wants animadverkion is 
the morris-pike, which is without meaning, impertinent to the 


ſenſe, and falſe in the alluſion; no pike being uſed amongſt the Fi be 
dancers ſo called, or at leaſt not fam'd for much execution. In Th 
a word, Shakſpeare wrote, Y ; 512 4 


7 a Mavsicg- Hie. 3 
i, e. a pikeman of prince Maurice's army. He was the greateſt = 
general of that age, and the conductor of the Low-country wars 4 


againſt Spain, under whom all the Engliſh gentry and nobility  *"' 
were bred to the ſervice. Being frequently overborne with num- 1 Bat 
bers, he became famous for his fine retreats, - in which a ſtand of 1 
pikes is of great ſervice, Hence the pikes of his army became 17 
tamous for their military exploĩts. WAR URT W. F 
This conjecture is very ingenious, | yet the commentator: talks. | = 
unneceſſarily of the re of a muſtet, by which he makes the hero | 4 
of the ſpeech ſet up the reff of a muſket, to do exploits with a pite. RAI 


The ref of a pike was a common term, and ſignified, I believe, 
tne manner in which it was fixed to receive the ruſh of the enemy. 
A morris-pike was a pike uſed in a norris of a military dance, and 
with which great eæploits were done, that is, great feats of dexte- 
nty were ſhewn, There is no need of change. JohN som. 

A morris-pike is mentioned by the old writers as a formidable 
weapon; and therefore Dr. Warburton's notion is deficient in 
firſt principles, _ 6& Moreſpikes (ſays Langly in his tranſlation of, 5 
Polydore Virgil) were uſed firſt in the fiege of Capua.“ And in 
Reyuard's Deliverance i F certain Chriſtians from the Turks, t the 
Engliſh mariners laid about them with brown bills, halberts, and 
Aar ice Fane oo OT, 5 


Q 3. | Polydors 


up his reſt to do more exploits with his _— than 


God give you good 7 


for, to deliver you. 


Some blefſed power deliver us from Hence [ 


1 ſee, fir, you have found the goldſmith now: 
18 that the chain, you promis'd me to-day ?. 


and here ſhe Comes in 1 the habit of 2 light wench ; 


: and fince, the Spaniſh 


ae C-O:M b * 


a morris pike. 
F. Ant. What! thou mean fl an officer) 

S. Dro, Ay, fir, the ſerjeant of the band : he, that 
brings any man to anſwer it, that breaks his band; 
one that thinks a man always going to bed, and faith, 


S. Ant. Well, ſir 
e 
Any ſhip puts forth to-night ? may we be gone? 
| 5 Dre. Why, fir, I brought you word an hour 
ſince, that the bark Expedition put forth to-night; 
and then were you hindered by the ſerjeant, to tarry 
for the hoy, Delay; Here are the angels that you ſen 


there reſt 1 in your foolery, Is 


S. Aat, The fellow is diſtract, and ſo am I; 
And here we wander in mino; ; 


Enter a Courtezan, © 
Cour. Well met, well met, maſter Antipholis, 


S. Ant. Satan, avoid! I charge thee ve fy me not! 
8 Dro, Maſter, i is this miſtreſs Satan? 
F. Ant. It is the devil. | 
8. Dro, Nay, ſhe is ALS ſhe's the devil's dam; 


Polydore Virgil does not wention morris: piles at the ſiege of 
Capua, though Langley's tranſlation of him AGYAnces their anti 
quity ſo high, TorrkEr. | 
80 in Heywood's K. Edward IV. 1626: 

Of the French were beaten down . 

Norris pi kes and bowmen, &.“ 

Agajn, in Hollinſhed, p, $16; 
* they entered the gallies again with morris i pit 11 
fought, &c,”” STEEVENS. | 

Morris pikes, or the Jer of the Moors, were excellent formerly; 

pikes have been equally OP! dee 
WY s Legacy, b. 48. lie 112 
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and therefore comes, that the wenches fay, God damn 
ne, that's as much as to ſay, God make me a light 
wench, It is written, they appear to men like angels 
of light: light is an effect of fire, and fire will 
burn; ergo, light wrenches will burn ; Come not 
near ner. 0 

Cour. Vour man and you are Warte „merry, fir. 
Will you go with me? we'll mend our dinner here. 
F. Dro. Maſter, if you do Spend eee or 
beſpeak a long ſpoon 7. 
S. Ant, Why, Dromio ? 


* 


F. Dro. Marry, he muſt have a long ſpoon, that 


muſt eat with the devil. 
§. Ant. Avoid then, fend! what tell'ſt thou me 
of ſupping ? 
Thou art, as you are all, a ſorcereſs: 
I conjure thee to leave me, and be gone. 


Cour. Give methe ring of mine you had at dinner, | 


Or, for my diamond, the chain you promiſed ; 

And I'll be gone, fir, and not trouble you. 
S. Dro. Some devils _ 

Ask but the pairing of one's nail, a ruſh, 

A hair, a drop of blood, a pin, a nut, 

A cherry- ſtone; but ſhe, more Oy 

Would have a chain, NR 

Maſter, be wiſe ; an' if you give it her, 5 

The devil will ſhake her chain, and fright us with it. 
Cour. J pray you, fir, my ring, or elſe the chain ; 

T hope, you do not mean to cheat me ſo? _ 

7 ——if you do expect ſpoon · meat or beſpeak a long ſpoon.) 


Or, which modern editors have thrown out of the text, fignifies, 


before. Of this uſe of the word many inſtances occur in ancient 
writers. So in Arden of Fever/ham, 1592: 
++ He ſhall be murdered or the gueſts come in.” 

See a note on K. John, act IV. ſc. iii. STEEVENS, 
I) he author of the ReEmanxs, ſays, the © paſſage 1 is wrong 
pointed, and the or, a miſtake for and: 

Cour. We'll mend our dinner here. 

S. Dro, Maſter, if you do, expect ſpoon meat, ond V veſpeak a 
long ſpoon, EvpiToR, © 


Q 4 Wu | | S. Ant, 


ii COMEDY 
S. Aut. Avaunt, thou witch ! Come Dromio, let 


us go. 
S. Dro. Fly pride; ſays the peacock : Miſtreſs, that 
pou know. [ Exeunt. Ant. and D. 


Cour. Now, out of doubt, Antipholis is mad, 
Elſe would he never ſo demean himſelf: 
A ring he hath of mine worth forty ducats, 
And for the ſame he promis'd me a chain; 
Both one, and other, he denies me now. 
The reaſon that I gather he is mad, 
(Beſides this preſent inſtance of his rage) 
ls a mad tale, he told to-day at dinner, 
4 Of his own doors being ſhut againſt his entrance, 
1 Belike, his wife, acquainted with his fits, 
| On purpoſe ſhut the doors againſt his way. 
| = My way is now, to hie home to his houſe, 
1 And tell his wife, that, being lunatic, * 
= He ruſnh'd into my houſe, and took perforce 
My ring away: This courſe I fitteſt Chooſe ; BY 
=: For forty Awents is too much to loſe. ; [ Exit 


/ T_T _E7 
pa e Oe. i 
SE Enter Antipholi of Epheſus, with a ihr. 


1 E. Ant. Fear me not, man, I will not break away; 
iN | Th give thee, ere! leave thee, ſo much money 
L To warrant thee, as I am 'reſted for. 
1 E My wife is in a wayward mood to-day ; _ 
"Jad will not lightly truſt the meſſenger, - 
That I ſhould be attach'd in Epheſus : 
1 tell you, *twill ſound harſhly in her ears.— 


Enter Dromio of Epheſus with a rope's end. 


Here comes my man; 1 think, he brings the money. 
How now, fir ? have you that I ſent you for? 
E. Dro. Here's that, I warrant yo wi pay them 


all. 
E. Ant, 
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E. Aut. But where's the money? 
F. Dro. Why, fir, I gave the money for * rope, 


F. Aut. Five hundred ducats, villain, for a rope? 


ZE. Dro. Fl ſerve you, fir, five hundred at the ratc. 
E. Aut. To what end did I bid thee hie thee home ? 


E. Dro. Toa r end, fir; and to that . 


J return d. 


E. Ant. And to that end, fir I will 8 you. 
[Beats Dromio. 


Of. Good fir, be patient. 


E. Dro. Nay, tis for me to be patient; 3 T; am in 


adverſity. 
0f. Good now, hold thy tongue. | 
E. Dro. Nay, rather perſuade him to hold his 
hands. - 
F. Aut. Thou Abena ſenſeleſs villain ! 1 


E. Dro. I would I were ſenſeleſs, ir, that 1 might 


not feel your blows. 


E. Ant. Thou art ſenfible i in nothing but blows, 


and ſo is an aſs. 


E. Dro. I am an aſs, indeed 5 ; you may prove it by 


my long ears. I have ſerv'd him from the hour of 
my nativity to this inſtant, and have nothing at his 


hands for my ſervice, butblows : when I am cold, he 
heats me with beating: when Jam warm, he cools me 
with beating: Iam wak d with it, when I ſleep; ; raiſed 


with it, when J fit; driven out of doors with it, when 


Igo from home; welcom'd home with it, when I re- . 
turn: nay, I bear it on my ſhoulders, as a beggar 
wont her brat; and, Ithink, when he hath lam'd me, 


1 ſhall beg with it from door to door. 


Enter Adriana, Luciana, and the Courtexan, with 4 
ſchoolmaſter called Pinch *, and others, 


E. Aut. Come, go along; ; my e is ; coming 
Tongs 5 


| 7 . E. Dro. 
— — « bee called Pinch, J Thus the old copy: in 


many country villages the pedagogue is ſtill i ated conjurer. 
v0, in Ben Jonſon's Staple of News : . * | 


_ 4. I would 


\ 


23 COM &-D-T 
E. Dro. * Miſtreſs, reſpice finem, reſpect your end: 
or rather the prophecy, like the parrot, Ber, the 
ropes ends Of | 
E. Ant. Wilt thou ſtill talk? | Beats Dromiy 
Cour. How ſay you now? is not your huſband mad 
Aar. His incivility confirms no leſs. — 7 
Good doctor Pinch, you are a conjurer; 
Eſtabliſh him in his true ſenſe again, 
And J will pleaſe you what you will demand. 
Luc. Alas, how fiery and how ſharp he looks! 
4 Cour. Mark, how he trembles in his extacy ! 
= Pinch. Give me your hand, and let me feel your 
1 JVVVVVVVVJVVVVVCT Rd oc LS 
E. Ant. There is my hand, and let it feel your ear, 
Pinch. J charge thee, Sathan, hous'd within this 
e 33 8 
To yield poſſeſſion to my holy prayers, 
And to thy ſtate of darkneſs hie thee ſtraight; 
I conjure thee by all the ſaints in heaven. 


—— 
ns — — 
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„I would have ne'er a cunning ſchoole- maſter in England: 
mean a cunning man as a ſchoole-maſter; that is a conjurour, 
&c.” SrEEVEN SS. „ „ 
2 Miſtreſs, reſpice finem, reſpe# your end; or rather the prophecy, 
lite the parrot, Beware the rope's end.) Theſe words ſeem to al- 
lude to a famous pamphlet of that time, wrote by Buchanan 
againſt the the lord of Liddington; which ends with theſe words, 
Refpice finem, reſpice Funem. But to what purpoſe, unleſs our au- 
thor could ſhew that he could quibble as well in Engliſh, as the 
other in Latin, I confeſs I know not. As for propheſying like the 
| parrot, this alludes to people's teaching that bird unlucky words; 
with which, when any paſſenger was offended, it was the ſtand- 
ing joke of the wiſe owner to ſay, Take heed, fir, my parrot propre: 
ies. To this, Butler hints, where, ſpeaking of Ralpho's Killin 
gugury, he :e: 8 e e 
% Could tell what ſubileſt parrots mean, 
_ « That ſpeak and think contrary clean; 
e „hat member tis of whom they tall, 
. «- When they cry rope, aud walk, knave, walk.“ 
| | 5 WARBURTON, 


So in Decker's Satiroma/lix 5 5 Wi 6 i 
But come, reſpice ſunem,”” STEEVENS.. 
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E. Ant. Peace, doting wing peace; I am not. 
mad, 
dr, Oh, that thou wert not, poor diſtreſſed ſoul! 
E. Ant. You minion, you, are theſe your cuſtomers? ? 
Did this companion with the ſaffron face 
Revel and feaſt it at my houſe to day, 
Whilſt upon me the guilty doors were ſhut, 
And I deny'd to enter in my houſe? _ 
Adr. Oh, huſband, God doth know, you din'd at | 
heine, 
Where ' would you had remain until this time, 
Free from theſe ſlanders, and this open ſhame! _ 
E. Aut. Din'd I at home? Thou * what ſay'ſt 
thou? 
E. Dro. Sir, ſooth to ſay, you did not dine at home. . 
E. Ant. Were not my doors lock'd, up and [ ſhut 
ö 
E. Dro. Perdy, your doors were lock'd, and you 
ſhut out. 
E. Aut. And did not ſhe herſelf revile me there? 
E. Dro, Sans fable, ſhe herſelf revil'd you there. 
E. Ant. Did not her kitchen. maid rail, taunt, and | 
en 
E. Dro, Certes „ dhe did; *the kitchen-veſtal 
ſcorn'd you. : 
E. Ant. And did not J in rage depart from thence? 
E. Dro. In verity, you did ; 1577 bear witneſs, | 
That fince have felt the vigour of his rage, | 
Aar. Is't good to ſooth him in theſe contraries? 
Pinch. It is no ſhame; the fellow finds his vein, 
And, yielding to him, humours well his frenzy. 
E. Ant. Thou haſt ſuborn'd the goldſmith to arreſt 
me. 
Atr Alas, I ſent you money to redeem you, 
By Dromio here, who came in haſte for it. 


Ceries,] i. e. certainly. gee Vol. I. STzevEns. 
* Kitchen-weftal,] Her charge being like that of the veſtal vir- | 

gins, to keep the fire burning. Jounson. 
| E. Dre. 


; 5 
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E. Dre. Money by me? heart and good. wil you 
might, 
But, ſurely, maſter, not a rag of money. 
E. Ant. Went'ſt not thou to her For a Purſe of 
dust? 
Adr. He came to me, and T deliver d it. 
Luc. And I am witneſs with her, that ſhe did. 
E. Dro. God and therope- maker, bear me witneſs, 
That I was ſent for nothing but a rope ! 
Pinch. Miſtreſs, both man and maſter is poſſeſs; 
I know it by their pale and deadly looks: 
They muſt be bound, and laid in ſome dark room, 
E. Ant. Say, wherefore didſt thou lock me forth 
to-day, _ 
And why doſt thou deny the bag of gold . 
Adr. I did not, gentle huſband, lock thee forth, 
E. Dro. And, gentle maſter, I Teceiv'd no gold; 
Fa But I confeſs, ür, that we were lock'd out. 
55 Aar. Diſſembling villain, thou «reg falſe in 
< both. 
E. An. Diſſembling harlot, thou art falſe in all; 
And art confederate with a damned pack, 
To make a loathſome abject ſcorn of me: 
But with theſe nails I'll pluck out theſe falſe eyes, 
That would behold me in this ſhameful ſport. | 


Enter three or four, and offer to bind him; be rive. 


Adr. Oh, bind him, bind him, let him not come 
near me. 


P inch, More company ;—the fend! 18 firong within 
r 
Luc. Ay me, poor man, how pale and wan he looks! 
E. Ant. What, will you murder me ? Thou jailor, 
"Tho, -— | 


I amthy priſoner ; wilt thou ſuffer them 
To make a reſcue ? 


Q. Maſters, let him go. 5 | | 
Hen is my Prior and you thall not have him. 'S 
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Pinch. Go, bind this man, for he is frantic too. 
Air. What wilt thou do, thou peeviſh officer? 
Haſt thou _— to ſee a wretched man 
Do outrage and diſpleaſure to himſelf? 
OH. He is my priſoner ; if I let him go, 
The debt he owes, will be-requir'd of me. 
Adr. I will diſcharge thee ere I go from thee : 
Bear me forthwith unto his creditor, 
Ic They bind Antipholis and Dromia. 
And, knowing how the debt grows, I will pay it. 
Good maſter doctor, ſee him ſafe convey'd 
Home to my houſe.—Oh, moſt unhappy. day! 
E. Aut. Oh, moſt unhappy ſtrumpet!! 
E. Dro. Maſter, Tam here enter'd into bond for you. 
E. Aut. Out on thee villain | wherefore doſt thou 
mad me? 3%; EO Te ; 
E. Drv. Will you be bound for nothing? be mad, 
Good maſter ; cry, the devil . 
Luc. God help, poor fouls, how idly do they talk 
Adr. Go bear him hence. Siſter, go you with me. 
©, | Exeunt Pinch, Antipholis, Dromio, &c. 
Say now, Whoſe ſuit is he arreſted at??? 
OF. One Angelo, a goldſmith; Do you know him? 
Adr. I know the man: What is the ſum he owes ? 
OH. Two hundred ducats, e 1 
Adr, Say, how grows it due? | 
H. Due for a chain your huſband had of him. 
Adr. He did beſpeak a chain for me, but had it 
nat... — 
Cour. When as. your huſband, all in rage, to-day 
Came to my houſe, and took away my ring, 
(The ring I ſaw upon his finger now). 
Straight after, did I meet him with a chain. 
Adr. It may be fo, but I did never ſee it.— 


] —thou peeviſ officer ?] This is the ſecond. time that in the 
courſe of this play, pech has been uſed for fooliſh. STeEvEns. 


7 


—unhappy frumpet / Þ Unhappy is here uſed in one of the 
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2 , o # 7 . 
ſenſes of unluc iy 3 1. e. miſchievous. ST EEVYENS. 1 
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S 
Come, jailor, bring me where the goldſmith ; is 
I long to know the truth hereof at large. 


Enter Antipholis of Syracuſe, with, his rapier drawn, and 
Dromio of rant. Fes 
Luc. God, for thy mercy ! they are looſe again, 


Adr. And come with naked {words ; ler > call more 
help 


To have them bound again. 5 
Offi. Away, they'll kill us. [Thy run out, 
Manent Antipholis and Dromio. 


$. Ant. I ſee, theſe witches are afraid of "IN 

4 Dro. She, that would be your wite, now ran 
from you. 

S. Aut. Come to the Centaur; fetch our ttuf Wan 
thenee: 
1 long, that we were ſafe and ſound bar. 
S. Dro- Faith, ſtay here this night, they will ſurely 
do us no harm; you ſaw, they ſpeck us fair, give 
us gold : methinks, they are ſuch a gentle nation, 
that but for the mountain of mad fleſh that claims 
marriage of me, I could find in may heart to ftay 
here ſtill, and turn witch. - 
S. Ant. Iwill not ſtay to-night for all the town; 
Therefore away to 858 0 our ſtuff aboard. [Exemnt, | 


ACT V. SCENE 1 


4 Street, hofire” a Prog. 
Enter the Merchant and mw 


| Ang. I am a ſorry, fir, that I have binder you; x 
But, I proteſt, he had the chain of me, 
Though moſt diſhoneſtly he doth deny it. 


# 
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Mer, How is the man eſteem'd here in the city? 
Aug. Of very reverent reputation, fir, 

Of credit infinite, highly belov'd, 

Second to none that lives here in the eity; 5 

His word might bear my wealth at any time. | 
Mer. Speak ſoftly : vonder, as I think, he walks, 


Enter Antipholis and Dromio of Hracuſe. 


Ang. Tis ſo; and that ſelf-chain about his neck, 
Which he forſwore, moſt monſtrouſly, to have. 
Good fir, draw near to me, . I'll ſpeak to him.— 
signior Antipholis, I wonder much 
That you would put me to this ſhame and Pratt - 
And not without ſome ſcandal to yourſelf, 

With circumſtance, and oaths, ſo to deny 

This chain, which now you wear ſo openly : 

Befides the charge, the ſhame, impriſonment, 

You have done wrong to this my honeſt friend; 
Who, but for ſtaying on our controverſy, 

Had hoiſted ſail, and put to ſea to-day : 


This chain you had of me, can you deny it ? 4 


S. Ant. I think, I had; I never did deny it. 
Mer. Yes, that you did, fir; and forſwore it too. 
S. Ant. Who heard me to deny it, or forſwear it? 
Mer. Theſe ears of mine, thou knoweſt, did hear 
thee:; 
Fye on thee, wretch ! *tis pity, that thou liv'ſt 
To walk where any honeſt men reſort. 
S. Ant, Thou art a villain, to impeach me thus: 
P!l prove mine honour and my honeft 
Againſt thee preſently, if thou dar'ſt ſtand. 
Mer. T dare, and do defy thee for a villain. 


[ They draws 
Enter Adriana, S Luciana, Courtezan „ and others. 


Air. Hold, hurt him not, for God's fake 5 be is 
mad . 


Some 
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Some get within him, take his ſword away: 
Bind Dromio too, and bear them to my houſe. 

S. Dro. Run, maſter, run; for God's s ſake, take 


a houſe. 
This is ſome * e or we are ſpoibd 


E. to the priory, 


> Enter Lach Abbeſs. 


bb, Be quiet, None! ; Wherefore throng you 

e 
Adr. To fetch my diftrated huſband hence; 
Let us come in, that we may bind him faſt, 
And bear him home for his recovery. 

Ang. I knew, he was not in his perfect wits. 
Mer. Tam ſorry now, that I did draw on him. 
Abb. How long hath this poſſeſſion held the man? 

Adr. This week he hath been heavy, ſour, fad, 

And much, much different from the man he was; 

But, till this afternoon, bis paſſion | 

| Ne'er brake into extremity of rage, 

Abb. Hath be not loſt much wealth by beck at ſea? 
Bury'd ſome dear friend ? Hath not le his oye | 
Stray'd his affection in unlawful love? 
A fin prevailing much in youthful men, 
Who give their eyes the liberty of gazing, 
Which of theſe forrows is he ſubject to ? 

Adr. To none of theſe, except it be the laſt ; 
| Namely, ſome love, that drew him oft from home, 

Abb. You ſhould for that have PO. him, 

Adr. Why, ſo I dic. 
Abb. Ay, but not rough ants 

Aar. As roughly, as my modeſty would. it me. 

Abb. Haply, in private. 

Aar. And in aſſemblies too. 
Abb. Ay, but not enough. 
Adr. It was che copy of our conference : 1 


\ 


3 the copy] i i. e. the 43 we Git an. of ſatin chi for 
boys. STEEVvVENs, 5 


o 
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in bed, he ſlept not for my urging it; 
At board, he fed not for my urging it; 
Alone, it was the ſubject of my theme; 0 
In company, I often glanc'd at it; 
Still did I tell him it was vile and bad. 
Abb. And therefore came it that the man was mad; 
The venom clamours of a jealous woman | 
Poiſon more deadly than a mad dog's tooth. 
t ſeems, his ſleeps were hinder'd by thy railing : . 
And therefore comes it, that his head is light. 
Thou ſay'ſt, his meat was ſauc'd with thy upbraidings: 
Unquiet meals make ill digeſtions, 1 | 
Therefore the raging fire of fever. bred ; 
And what's a fever but a fit of madneſs? 
Thou ſay'ſt his ſports were hinder'd by thy brawls ; 
Sweet recreation barr'd what doth enſue 
gut moody and dull melancholy,  _ 
Kinſman to grim and comfortleſs deſpair ; 


And 
6 But moody and dull melancholy, Ko.] So, in K. Henry V.. 


P. I. 
„ „ Bunn . 
Mr. Gray has imitated this paſſage, and alſo the lines in the 
text: „ 4235 Foe or, 
And moody madneſ laughing wild  , _ 
« Amid ſevereſt woe —= _ 8 
Grim viſag d . deſpair, 
„And ſorrow's piercing dart. 


„Lo! in the wale of years beneath 
„A grifly troop are ſeen 
& The painful family of *death . 
More hideous than their queen.“ 80 
15 Ode on the Proſdect of Eton. 
He ſeems to have had Pope's Eſuy on Man alſo in his thoughts: 
F Fate, fear, and grief, the family of pain. - 
The fary-paſſions from the blood began, 
= ** Andturn'd on man a fiercer ſavage, man.“ 
So, Oy, , ñð ß Wanna 
The fury: paſſions theſe ſhall tear.“ MaLoOox k. 
7 Kinſman to grim and comfortle/s deſpair;] Shakſpeare could 
never make melancholy a male in this line, and a female in the 
or, II. ; SY „ 
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And, at her heels, a huge infectious troop 
Of pale diſtemperatures, and foes to life? 
In food, in ſport, and life-preſerving reſt 
To be diſturb'd, would mad or man, or beaſt: 
The conſequence i is then, thy jealous fits 
Have ſcar'd thy huſband from the uſe of wits. 
Luc. She never reprehended him but mildly, 
When he demean'd himſelf rough, rude and wildly, 
Why bear you theſe. rebukes, and anſwer not? 
Adr. She did betray me to my own reproof.— 
Good people, enter, and lay hold on him. 
Abb. No, not a creature enter in my houſe. 


Aar. Then, let your ſervants OY = huſband 
forth. 


# 


next. This was the oli inſertion of the firſt 8 T have 
therefore put it into hooks, as ſpurious. Wa R BUR rox. 
The defective metre of the opt line, is a plain proof that 
ſome diſſyllable word hath been dropped there, I — it there 
fore probable our poet may have written: 
Sæueet recreation barr'd, what doth enſue, 
But moodie [moping ] and dull melancholy, 
Kinſman to grim and comfortleſs d. ſpair ? 
And at their heels a huge infectious troop. Revisat, 
It has been obſerved to me that Mr. Capell reads: 
But moody and dull melancholy, kinſ— 
woman to grim and comfortleſs deſpair; 
| but T hardly think he could be ſerious : as, though the Roman 
language may allow of ſuch transfers from the end of one verſe to 
the beginning of the next, the cuſtom is unknown to Engliſh 
poetry, unleſs it be of the burleſque kind: It is too like Homer 
Traveſty : 


Cc 


On this, Agam— 

© memnon began to curſe and damn.“ STEEVENS, 

| | Kinſman means no more than near relation. Many words ate 
uſed by Shakſpeare with much greater latitude. REMARKS, | 

And, at her heels, a huge infectious troop] J have no doubt that 

the emendation propoſed. by Mr. Heath [“ heir heels”} is right. 

In the Engliſh manuſcripts of our author's time the pronouns 

were generally expreſſed by abbreviations. In this very play ve 
have already met their for her, which has been rightly amended : 

an Among wy wite and their conſederates . 'M IV. Sc.]. 

| ; ALON... 


wat 
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Ib. Neither; he took this place for ſanctuary, 
And it ſhall privilege him from your hands, 
Till IJ have brought him to his wits again, 
Or loſe my labour in aſſaying it. 
Adr. Iwill attend my huſband, be his Ate, 
Diet his ſickneſs, for it is my blfice: Ys 
And will have no attorney but myſelf ; 
And therefore let me have him home with me. 
Abb. Be patient; for I will not let him fiir, 
Till I have us'd the approved means I' have, 
With wholeſome ſyrups, drugs, and holy prayers, 
To make of him a formal man again ? : 
[t is a branch and parcel of mine oath, 
A charitable duty of my order; 
Therefore depart, and leave him here with me. 
Aar. I will not hence, and leave my huſband here; 
And ill it doth beſeem your holineſs, | 
To ſeparate the huſband and the wife. 
Abb. Be quiet, and depart, thou ſhalt not have him. 
Luc. Complain unto the duke of this indignity. 
[ Exit Abbeſs. 
Adr. Come, go; I will fall proſtrate at his feet, 
And never riſe until my tears and prayers 
Have won his grace to come in perſon hither, 
And take perforce my huſband from the abbeſs. 
Mer. By this, I think, the dial points at five: 
Anon, I am ſure, the duke himſelf in perſon. 
Comes this way to the melancholy vale ; 
The place of death and ſorry execution, 


Behind the ditches of the e here. 


by 


9 —a formal man again: Gee p. 185. 8. CEEVENS, 
Ohe place of death and ſorry execution, ] The firſt and {20nd 
folio read the place of depth. 1 Rowe made the change. 
Maron b. 
un execution,} Soin Macbeth 2 
Of Jorrieff fancies your compinions making.” 


RZ 5 Fer, 


Ang. 


5 
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Ang. Upon what cauſe? _ 

Mer, To ſee a reverend Syracuſan merchant, 

Who put unluckily.into this bay 

Againſt the laws and ſtatutes of this town, 

Beheaded publickly for his offence. 
Ang. See, where they come; we will behold his 


death. 


Luc. Kneel to the duke, before he paſs the abbey, 


Enter the Duke, and Ægeon bare- headed; with the Head|- 
man and other Officers. — 

Due. Vet once again proclaim it publickly, 
If any friend will pay the ſum for him, 
He ſhall not die, ſo much we tender him. 
Aar. Juſtice, moſt ſacred duke, againſt the abbeſs! 
Duke. She is a virtuous and a reverend lady; 
It cannot be, that ſhe hath done thee wrong. 
Adr. May it pleaſe your grace, Antipholis, my 

- Whom I made lord of me and all I had, 
At your important letters , —this ill day 3 


Sorry, had anciently a ſtronger meaning than at preſent. 

Thus, in Chaucer's Prologue to the Sompnoures Tale, v. 7283, 

late edit.: ' „ i 

This Frere whan he loked had his fill 
Upon the turments of this ſory place.“. 

p Agua, in the Knightes Tale, where the temple of Mars is de. 
eribed: 5 


„All full of chirking was that /ory place.“ STREVENS. 
> Whom I made lord of me and all 1 had, | 
At your important letters, -] 

Important ſeems to be for importunate. JOHNSON» 
So in one of Shakſpeare's Hiſtorical plays: Ch 
he, * — great ne 6 
My mourning and important tears hath pitied. 
Again, in George Whetſtone's Caſtle of Delight, 15763 

yet won by importance accepted his courteſi.“ 

Shakſpeare, who gives to all nations the cuſtoms of his own, 


ſeems from this paſlage to allude to a court of wards in 1 8 
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A moſt outrageous fit of madneſs took him; 
That deſperately he hurry'd through the ſtreet, 
(With him his bondman, all as mad as he) 
Doing diſpleaſure to the citizens 


By ruſhing in their houſes, bearing thence 
Rings, jewels, any thing his rage did like. 
Once did I get him bound, and ſent him home, 
Whilſt to take ? order for the wrongs I went, 
That here and there his fury had committed. 
Anon, I wot not by what ſtrong eſcape, 8 
He broke from thoſe that had the guard of him: 
And, with his mad attendant + and himſelf, 
Each one with ireful paſſion, with drawn ſwords, 
Met us again, and, madly bent on us 
Chas'd us away: *till, raifing of more aid, 
We came again to bind them : then they fled 
Into this abbey, whither we purſu'd them; 
And here the abbeſs ſhuts the gates on us, 15 
And will not ſuffer us to fetch him out, 5 
Nor ſend him forth, that we may bear him hence. 
Therefore, moſt gracious duke, with thy command, 
Let him be brought forth, and borne hence for help. 
Due. Long ſince, thy huſband ſerv'd me in my 
Wi . | 
And I to thee engag'd a prince's word,. 
When thou didſt make him maſter of thy bed, 
| Todo him all the grace and good I could. — — 


The court of wards was always conſidered as a grievous op- 
2 It is glanced at as early as in the old morality of Hycke 
corner « 5 ER. Ta a, 

1 theſe ryche men ben unkinde: 
Wydowes do curſe lordes and gentyllmen, 
% For they contrayne them to marry with their men, 

Fe, wheder they wyll or no.” STEEvE8Ns. 
— to take order] i. e. to ale meaſures. So in Othello, at V. 
*© Honeſt Iago hath: za'ex order for it,” STEEVENS.. 
And, with his mad attendant AvD himſelf,] We ſhould read: 


7 


As himſelf, WARBURTON. 
We might read: e 


Aud here his mad attendant and himſelf. STE EVENS, 


3 %// d MB d 

Go, ſome of you, knock at the abbey-gate, 
And bid the lady abbeſs come to me; 

IJ will determine this, before I ſtir, | 


0 Enter a Meſſenger. 


Me. O miſtreſs, miſtreſs, ſhift and fave yourſelf! 
My maſter and his man are both broke looſe, 
| Beaten the maids a-row 3, and bound the doctor, 
+ Whoſe beard they have fing'd off with brands of 
1 36 Re BE 
And ever as it blaz'd, they threw on him 
Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair: 
My maſter preaches patience to him, and the while 
His man with ſciflars nicks him like a fools: 
And, ſure, unleſs you ſend ſome preſent help, 
Between them they will Kill the conjurer. 


3 Beaten the maids a-row] 1. e. ſucceſſively one after another. 
So in Chaucer's Wife of Bathes Tale, v. 6836, late edit. ; 
A A thouſand time a-row he gan hire kiſſe.” 
i I Sek vkxs. 
4 Whoſe beard they haue fing d off with brands of fire;] Sucha 
ludicrous circumſtance is not unworthy of the farce in which we 
find it introduced; but is rather out of place in an epic poem, 
amidſt all the horrors and carnage of a battle: 
Obvius ambuſtum torrem Corinæus ab ara 
Carripit, et vententi Ebuſo, plagamque ferentt, 
& Occupat os flammis : [Ui ingens barba reluxit, 
„MNidoremque ambuſia dedit.“ Virg. Eneis, lib, xii. 
| OLE SS ; „ S'rxrsevxxs. 
Shakſpeare was a great reader of Plutarch, where he might 
have ſeen this method of ſhaving in the life of Dion, p. 167, 40. 
See North's tranſlation, in which igt may be tranflated 
brands. 8. W. 25 1 5 . : 
His man with ſeiſſars nicks him like à fool:] The force of this | 
alluſion I am unable to explain. Perhaps it was once the cuſtom 
to cut the hair of ideots or jeſters cloſe to their heads. There 1s 
a proverbial fimile—* Like crop the conjurer ;” which might 
have been applied to either of theſe characters. STEEVENS. 
There is a penalty of ten ſhillings in one of king Alfred ec. 
clefiaſtical laws, if one opprobriouſly a a common man like a 
fool. ToLLer. ä e | "+ VV 
„„ | et fir, 
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Adr. Peace, fool; thy maſter and his man are here? 
And that is falſe, thou doſt report to us. 

Me. Miſtreſs, upon my life, I tell you true; 
I have not breath'd almoſt, fince I did ſee it, 
He cries for you, and vows, if he can take you, 
To ſcorch your face, and to disfigure you : 

[ Cry within, 

Hark, hark; I hear him, miſtreſs; fly, bs gone. 


Dyke, Come, ſtand by me, fear nothing : TU 


with halberds. 
Adr. Ay me, it is my huſband! Witneſs you, 
That he is borne about inviſible : 
Eren now we hous'd him in the abbey kw: ; 
And now he 8 chere, paſt thought of human reaſon. 


Enter Antipholis a and Dromio of Epbeſus. 


E. Ant, Juſtice, moſt gracious duke, oh, grant Z 


me juſtice! _ 
Even for the ſervice that long ſince I did thee, 
When I beſtrid thee in the wars, and took 
Deep ſcars to fave thy life; even for the blood 
That then I loſt for thee, now grant me juſtice, 
Ageon. Unleſs the fear of death doth make me 
dote, 
1 ſee my ſon Antipholis, and Dromio. 


E. Ant. Juſtice, ſweet prince, againſt 15 woman 


there. 
She whom thou gav'ſt to me to be my wife; 
That hath abuſed and diſhonour'd me, 
Eyen in the ſtrength. and height of Wjury,: 4 
Beyond imagination is the wrong, 
That ſhe this day hath ſhameleſs thrown on me. 


Duke, W how, and thou ſhalt find me FINS 0 


5 To5corcH your face,] We ſhould read $COTCH, i. e. 


hack, cut. WAR BURTON. 


To /corch J believe is right. He would have puniſhed hera as 


he had puniſhed the conjurer before. STEEVINs. 


% ow 


* 
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E, Ant. 'This day, great duke, ſhe ſhut the doors 
upon me, 
Whilft ſhe with harlots ? feaſted in my houſe, 


Duke. A grievous fault: Say, woman, didſt thou 
0e 


Aar. No, my good lord; ;—mpſelf, he, and my 
fiſter, 

T 0-day did dine together; So befal my foul, 

As this is falſe, he burdens me withal! 

Luc, Neer may I look on day, nor fleep on night, 

But ſhe tells to your highneſs fimple truth! 

Arg, O perjur'd woman! They are both forſwory, 

1 this the madman juftly Chargeth them, 


with var lots] Antipholis did not ſuſpect bis wiſe of 
Having entertained courtezans, but of cog een Confederate 
with cheats to impoſe on him and abuſe him, . he ſays 
to her act IV. ſc. iv: 
—are theſe your cuſtomers 5 
Did this companion with the ſaffron face < 
| Revel and feaſt in my houſe to day? * 
By this deſcription he 1 out Pinch and his "VER Hub 
was a term of reproac ied to cheats among men as well az 
to wantons — women. "Th, in the F oF, Serbe ſays to 
Velpeae; ; | 
$66 Out harlot | 2 
Again, i in the Winter's Tale: 
46 for the harlot king 
& 1s quite beyond mine arm, ——t 
Again, in the ancient myſtery of Candlemas-Day, I 512. Herod 
ſays to Wathin: 
_ 6 Nay, harlott, abyde iylle with my knyghts I warne the. — 
The learned editor of Caucer's Canterbury Tales, 4 vol. 80, 
1775, obſerves, that in The Romaunt of the Roſe, v. 6068, King 
of Harlots is Chaucer's Tranſlation of Roy, des Fibauty, Chaucer 
pics the word more than once: 
A ſturdy harlet went hem a y behind, 
& That was hir hoſts man, Ke. 
| | Sompnoures Take, v. 1336 
Again; in the Dyers' Play, among the Cheſter Collection in the 
Muſeum, Antichriſt ſays to'the male characters on the ſtage; 
FF Out o on ye ye harlots, whence Fowe ye! ** STEEVENS: 


— — 


oa 


* 


E, Gu 
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F. Aut. My liege, L am adviſed* what I fay ; & 
Neither kſturb d with the effect of wine, 
Nor heady-raſh, provok d with raging ire, 
Albeit, my wrongs might make one wiſer mad. 
This woman lock d me out this day from dinner: 
That goldſmith there, were he not pack'd with her, 
Could witneſs it, for he was with me then, 
Who parted with me to go fetch a chain, 
Promiſing to bring it to the Porpentine, | 
Where Balthazar and I did dine together, 
Our dinner done, and he not coming thither, 
[ went to ſeek him: in the ſtreet I met him; 
And in his company, that gentleman. 
There did this perjur'd goldſmith ſwear me donn, 
That I this day of him receiv'd the chain, 
Which, God he knows, I ſaw not: for me which, 
He as arreft me with an officer. 
did obey ; and ſent my peaſant home 
For certain ducats: he with none return'd. 
Then fairly I beſpoke the officer, 
To go in perſon with me to my houſe. _ 
By the way we met my wife, her fiſter, and 
A rabble mare of vile confederates ; : 
Along with them 
They brought one Pinch; her lean-fac'd villain 
A meer anatomy, a mountebank, _ 
A thread - bare juggler, and a fortune · teller; 
A needy, hollow-ey'd. ſharp-looking wretch, 
A living dead man: this pernicious flave, | 
Forſooth, took on him as a conjurer; 
And, gazing in my eyes, feeling my pulſe, 
And with no- face,, as it were, out- facing me, 
Cries out, —1 was ü n . 


1 


1 Ian 1 1. e. 1 am not : oing to ſpeak proe 


Fipitately or ably, but e on reftexion and cop langer | 


"There 
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There left me and my man, both bound together; 
Till gnawing with my teeth my bonds in ſunder, 

1 A my edo, and immediately 
Ran hither to your grace; whom [I beſeech 
To give me ample fatisfaction 

For theſe deep ſhames and great indignitice, 

Ang. My lord, in truth, thus far I witneſs with him; 
'That he amd not at home, but was lock'd out. 

— But had he ſuch a chain of thee or no? 
Ang. He had, my lord : and when heran in here, 
Theſe people ſaw the chain about his neck. 

Mer. Befides, I will be ſworn, theſe ears of mine 
Heard you confeſs, you had the chain of him, 
After you firſt forſwore it on the mart, 

And, thereupon, I drew my ſword on you; 
And then you fled into this abbey here, 
From whence, I think, you are come by miracle, 
E. Ant. I never came within theſe abbey-walls, 
Nor ever didft thou draw thy ſword on me : 
T never ſaw the chain, ſo help me heaven 
And this is falſe, you burden me withal. 
Duale. Why, what an intricate impeach is this! 
3 think, you all have drank of Circe's cup. 
If here you hous'd him, here he would have been; 
If he were mad, he would not plead ſo coldly : — 
You ſay, he din'd at home; the goldſmith here 
| Denies that ſaying :—Sirrah, what ſay you? 
E. Dro. Sir, he din'd with her there, at the Por- 
entine. 
Cour. He did; and from my finger ſnatch'd that 
ring. 
E. Ant. Ss true, my liege, this ring [ had of her. 
Duke. Saw'ſt thou him enter at the abbey here ? 
Cour. As ſure, my liege, as J do ſee your grace. 


Duke. Why, this! is IPG! ;i—Go call the abbeſs 
| _ hither 3 


1 think 
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I think, you are all mated, or ſtark mad. 

I [| Exit one to the Abbeſs. 
Ageon. Moſt mighty duke, vouchſafe me ſpeak 
iy words oo PEER LW FIN 

Haply, I ſee a friend, will ſave my life, 

And pay the ſum that may deliver me. . 

Duke. Speak freely Syracuſan, . what thou wilt. 
Ageon. Is not your name, fir, call'd Antipholis ? 

And is not that your bondman Dromio ? 4 
E. Dro. Within this hour I was his bond-man, 

„ : e ee od 

But he, I thank him, gnaw'd in two my cords; 

Now am I Dromio, and his man, unbound. 
Aigeon. J am ſure, you both of you remember me. 
E. Dro. Ourſelves we do remember, ſir, by you; 

For lately we were bound, as you are now, ﬀ_ 

You are not Pinch's patient, are you, fir? 

Ageon. Why look you ſtrange on me? you know 
me well. 353 „ 

E. Ant. I never ſaw you in my life, *till now. _ 

Ageon. Oh! grief hath chang'd me, fince you 
8 ſaw me laſt; e Rack . 

And careful hours, with Imes deformed hand 

Have written * ſtrange defeatures in my face: 

But tell me yet, doſt thou not know my voice ? 


E. Alf. 


9 nated,] i. e. wild, fooliſh, from the Italian natto. 

I think you are all fools or madmen. MALOxE. 
1— deformed} for deforming. STEEVENS 
* firange defeatures] Defeature is the privative of feature. 


he meaning is, time hath cancelled my features. Jouns0n. — 


Defeaturesare undoings, miſcarriages, misfortunes; from defaire, Fr. 
So in Daniel's Complaint of Roſamond, 1599 : +” 

He greets me with a caſket richly wrought.” & 
The ſenſe is, I am deformed, undone, by miſery. Misfortune has 
left its impreſſion on my face. STEetveNs. | 


11 rather think defeatures mean here, as in another place in this 
Play, alteration of feature, or deformity, So in our author's Venus 


aud Adonis. 1593; 2 | 
| | | ; | | 66 nm | Q 


— —— ͤ• 
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„ Phe day before the night of my defeatare. (i. e. undoing.) | 
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5 Though now this grained face of mine be hid 


Vet hath my night of life ſome memory, 
My waſting lamps ſome fading glimmer left, 


2 +All theſe old witneſſes, (I cannot err) 


misfortunes, then we ta, Egeon to ſay, * that careful 


So in Coriolanus : . 


1. e. all theſe continue to ef that I cannot err, and tell me, ke. 


words I cannot err, ſheuld be thrown into a parentheſis. By old 
auitneſſes J believe he means experienced, pau or 'd ones, which are 
 theretore leſs likely to err. So inthe Tempeſt : 


E. Aut. Neither, 
Ageon. Dromio, nor thou? 
E. Dro. No, truſt me, ſir, nor I. 
Ageon. I am ſure, thou doſt. 
E. Dro. I, fir 
But I am ſure, I do not; and whatſoever 
A man denies, you are now ung to believe him, 
xeon. Not know my voice! Oh, time s extremity! i 
Hat thou ſo track d and ſplitted my poor tongue, 
In ſeven ſhort years, that here my only fon 
Knows not my feeble key of untun'd cares ? 


In ſap-conſuming winter's drizled ſnow, 
And all the conduits of my blood froze up; 


My dull deaf ears a little uſe to hear: 


«© ——To croſs the curious workmanſhip of Nature, 
+ To mingle beauty with infirmities, 
And pure perfection with impure defeature.” 
If we underſtand by defeatures, in this place, miſcarriages, ot 


hours, 1. e. 2 ave written mirforiuncs 1 in his face,” 
Marons, 

Defeatures are certainly neither more nor leſs than features ; 18 
demerlts are neither more nor leſs than merits. Time ſays Egcon 
bath placed zeav and frange features in my face; 1, e, given it quite 
a different appearance 3 no wonder therefore thou doſt not know 
Wes": ---- REMARKS. 


3.— this-grained face] i. e. furrow'd, like the grain of wood. 


66 my grained aſh.” STEBVENS, 
4 All theſe 0LD witneſſes (1 cannot err) I believe ſhould be read: 


All thoſe OLD v:tne//es cannot err. 


WaRrBURTON. 
he old reading i is the true one, as well as the moſt poetical. The 


RNs 1 theſe be trus e that I wear in my head, "I 
8 


l . m9 
Tell me thou art my ſon Antipholis. 

ZE. Ant. I never ſaw my father in my life. 

Ageon. But ſeven years ſince, in Syracuſa, boy, 
Thou knoweſt, we parted: but, perhaps, my ſon, 
Thou ſham'ſt to acknowledge me in miſery. 

E. Ant. The duke, and all that know me in the 

city, e HAD 
Can witneſs with me that it is not ſo ; 
| ne'er ſaw Syracuſa in my life, 

Dyke. I tell thee Syracuſan, twenty years 
Have I been patron to Antipholis, bes 
During which time he ne'er ſaw Syracuſa : 

[ ſee, thy age and dangers make thee dote. 
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Enter the Abbeſi, woith Antipholis Syracuſan and Dromio 


Syracuſan. 1 

Abb. Moſt mighty Duke, behold a man much 3 

5 wrong de. [Al gather to ſee him. 9 
Adr. I ſee two huſbands, or mine eyes deceive me. 9 
Duke. One of theſe men is Genius to the other; F 


And ſo of theſe ; which is the natural man, 
And which the ſpirit ? who deciphers them >? 

S. Dro. I, fir, am Dromio; command him away. 

E. Dro. I, fir, am Dromio ; pray, let me ſtay. 

S. Ant, Egeon, art thou not? or elſe his ghoſt ? 
S. Dro. O, my old maſter! who hath bound him 
NF. ITS Bn STEAD) 

Abb. Whoever bound him, I will looſe his bonds, 
And gain a huſband by his liberty:ꝰͤꝰ © 
Speak, old Ægeon, if thou be'ſt the man 
That had'ſt a wife once call'd Emilia. 

That bore thee at a burden two fair ſfohs ? ?: 
Oh, if thou be'ſt the ſame Ægeon, ſpeak, ö 
And ſpeak unto the ſame Emilia 

Duke. Why, here begins this morning ſtory right: 

Theſe two Antipholis's, theſe two ſo like, 
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And theſe two Dromio's, one in ſemblance.—- 
| ; Beſides 
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„„ - C0 MM; E£D:Y 
Beſides her urging of her wreck at ſea*,— 
Theſe are the parents to theſe children, 


Which accidentally are met together. 


Ageon. If I dream not, thou art Emilia; 
If 980 art ſhe, tell me, where is that ſon 


That floated with thee on the fatal raft? 


Abb. By men of Epidamnum, he and I, 


And the twin Dromio, all were taken up; 
But, by and by, rude fiſhermen of Corinth 
By force took Dromio, and my ſon from them; 


And me they left with thoſe of Epidamnum : 


What then bocagny of them, I cannot tell ; 
I, to this fortune that you ſee mein. 


Duke. Antipholis, thou cam'ſt from Corinth fl 
E. Ant. No, fir, not1; I came from Syracuſe, 
Duke. Stay, ſtand apart; I know not which is which, 


E. Ant. I came from Corinth, my moſt cler 
lord. 


E. Dro. And I with him. | 
E. Ant. Brought to this down by that moſt famous 
warrior 
Duke Menaphon, your moſt N 0 uncle. 3 
Adr. Which of you two did dine with. me nach 
S. Ant. I gentle miſtreſs. - 
Adr. And are you not my huſband ? 
E. Ant. No, I ſay, nay to that. 
S. Ant. And ſo do I, yet ſhe did call me fo; 


And this fair gentlewoman, her ſiſter here, 


Did call me brother: What I told you then, 
T hope, I ſhall have leiſure to make good; 


If this be not a dream, I ſee, and hear, 


$ 5 Beſides her urging of ber woreck at 71 This i is one of Shak- 


1 eare's overſights. The abbeſs has not ſo much as hinted at 


e ſhipwreck. Perhaps, indeed, this and the next Ry ſhould 
change places, STEEVENS. 


That however would ſcarcely 1 remove 5 aifficulty : the next 


= eech is Ægeon's. Both it and the following one ſhould pre 


I the duke" s; or there 1 is 18 N loſt. NREMAR Ks. 
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Arg. That is the chain, fir, which you had of me. 

5. 7 I think it be, ſir; I deny it not. 

E. Art. And you, fir, for this chain arreſted me. 

Ang. I think I did, fir, I deny it not. 

th. I ſent you money, fir, to be your bail, 

By Dromio ; but I think he brought it not. 

's Dro. No, none by me. 

§. Ant. This purſe of ducats I receiv'd Gro you, 
And Dromio my man did bring them me : 
I ſee, we {till did meet each other's man, 

And I was ta'en for him, and he for me, 
And thereupon theſe Errors are aroſe. 

E. Aut. Theſe ducats pawn I for my father here. 

Dube. It ſhall not need, thy fat her has his life. 

Cour, Sir, I muſt have that diamond from you. 

E. Ant. There, take it ; and much thanks for my 
ood cheer. 

ld. Renowned duke, vouchſafe to take the pains 
To go with us into the abbey here, | 
And hear at large diſcourſed all our fortunes : 
And all that are aſſembled in this place, 

That by this ſympathized one day's Error 
Have ſuffer'd wrong, go, keep us company, 
And we ſhall make full ſatisfaction.— 
"Twenty-five years have I but gone in travel 


of 
5 Taventy-five year In former editions: : 
Thirty-three years. | 
'Tis impoſſible the poet ſhould be ſo forgetful, as to ti this 
number here: and therefore I have ventured to alter it to taventy- 
five, upon a proof, that, I think, amounts to demonſtration. The 
number, I preſume, was at firſt wrote in figures, and, perhaps, 
blindly ; ; and thence the miſtake might ariſe. Egeon, in the 
firſt ſcene of the firſt act, is preciſe as to the time his ſon left 
him, in queſt of his brother: 
My youngeſt boy, and yet my eldeſi care, 
At eighteen years became inguiſitive 
After his brother, &c. 
And how long 1 it was from the ſon's thus parting from T7 father, 
to their — again at Epheſus, where Egeon, miſtakenly, 
n recognizes 
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7 My heavy burden not delivered :. 


recognizes the twin-brother, for him, we as preciſely learn from | 
another paſſage in the fifth act: 


— 


in the manuſcript, except where they miſtake one word for ano- 


be ſenſe is clear enough without the alteration, The Revifal 


| Neeb « to beware how they contrive their holyday talke, 


gauding, and jeſting at young gentlemen, and ſpeciallye 0 


586 4 on M E D * 
Of you, my ſons; and till this preſent hour, 


The duke, my huſband, and my children both, 
And you the calendars of their nativity, 
Go to a goſlip's feaft, and * go with me; 
After ſo long a grief of ſuch nativity ? ! 
Duke, With all my heart, T1 goſſip at this feaſt. 
%%% ble oa een. 


Ege. But ſeven years ſince, in Syracuſa-bay, 
| Thou knowiſt we parted; | 5 
ſo that theſe two numbers, put together, ſettle the date of their 
birth beyond diſpute. THEOBALILDP . . 
My heavy burden not delivered: ] The old copy reads —( gr: 
delivered.” I believe, the author wrote ; 
My heavy burdens are not deliver'd. e 
Printers ſometimes omit words, but never inſert a new word not 


ther.—The compoſitor's eye might bave paſſed over the word a, 
but are could ſcarcely have been printed by miſtake _ of it, 
_ 4 | NN e e 


. o aad go with me;] We ſhould read: 
es, and up with me: | 
i. e. rejoice, from the French, yaudir. WARBURTON. 


offers to read, more plauſibly, I think: 
Dr. Warburton's conjeddure may, however, be countenanced ! 
by the following paſſage in Acolaſtus, a comedy, 1529 ;—* Ihe 
good cauſe to ſet the cocke on the hope, and make gaudy chere. 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra, a1. ; 
„Let's have one other gaudy night.” 


In the the novel of M. Alberto of Bologna, the author adviſct 


y waſte wordes iſſuing forth their delicate mouths in carping, 


men, &c.“ Palace of Pleaſure, 1582. T. 1. fol 60. STEEVENS: 
9 After ſo long grief, ſuch nativity !] We ſhould ſurely read: 
Alter ſo long grief, ſuch feſtivity. eee 
Nativity lying fo near, and the termination being the ſame of both 
words, the miſtake was eaſy, Jounson. © _ 
The old reading may be right, She has juſt ſaid, that to bet, 
her ſons were not bora till now. STEEVENSS © 


TV. | * 
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Manent the two Antipholis s, and two Dromio's. 


5. Dro. Maſter, ſhall. } fetch) your ſtuff from ſhip- 
board? 
E. Aut. Dromio, whit ſtuff of mine haſt thou i im- 
bark'd? 
F. Dro. Your goods, chat lay at hoſt, fir, in the 
r 
| 7 Aut. He ſpeaks to me; I am your maſter, 
Dromio: 
Come, go with us; we'll look to that anon: 
Embrace thy brother there, rejoice with him. 
 [LExeunt Antipbolis S. and E. 
3 Dro. There is a fat friend at your maſter's houſe, 
That kitchen'd me for you to-day at dinner ; 


She now ſhall be my ſiſter, not my wife. ol 
E. Dro. Methinks, you are my glaſs and not my 
brother : 


I ſee by you, I am a front youth. 
Will you walk in to ſee their goffiping ? 
S. Dro. Not 1, fir ; you are my elder. 
n That's a queſtion: 
How ſhall we try it ? 
S. Dro, We will draw 
Cuts for the ſenior : till then lead thou firſt. 
E. Dro. Nay, then thus : FA 
We came into the world, like brother and brother : 


And now let's go hand in hand, not one before an- 
ther? ---- | [ Exeunt. 


9 In this 8 we find more intricacy of plot than diſtinction 


of character; and our attention is leſs forcibly engaged, becauſe 
we can gueſs in great meaſure how the denouement will be brought 


about. Yet the poet ſeems unwilling to part with his ſubject, 


even 1n this laſt and unneceſſary ſcene, where the ſame miſtakes 


are continued, till their power of 1 entertainment 18 en · 


tirely loſt, STEEVBRS, . 
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ABOUT 


Perſons Repreſented. 


Don Pedro, Prince of Arragon. 
Leonato, Governor of Meſſina, 
Don John, Baſtard Brother to Don Pedro. 


Claudio, a young Lord of F lorence, Favourite to Po 


Pedro. 
Benedick, a young Lord of Padua, favoured likewi|; by 
Do Pedro. „„ 


Balthazar, Servant to Don Pedro. 
Antonio, Brother to Leonato. 
Borachio, Confident to Don John. 
Conrade, Friend to Borachio. 
; "x 10 fooliſh Offers, 


* 
—. 


Hero, Daughter to Leonato. 
Beatrice, Niece to Leonato. 


Margaret, . 
e © exo alen attending on Hero. 


A Friar, Meſſenger, Watch, Town-Clerk, Sexton, and 
5 e Atendants. 


88 E N E, Meſina in Sicily. 


The ſtory is from Arioſto, Orl. Fur. b. v. Pors. 
It is true, as Mr. Pope has obſerved, that ſomewhat reſembling 
the ſtory of this play is to be found in the fifth book of the Olj- 
lando Furioſo. In Spenſer's Faery Queen, b. ii. c. 4. as remote 
an original may be traced. A novel, however, of Belleforeſt, 
copied from another of Bandello, ſeems to have furniſhed Shak- 
ſpeare with his fable, as it approaches nearer in all its pa- 
ticulars to the play before us, than any other performance 
known to be extant. I have ſeen ſo many verſions from ths 
once popular collection, that I entertain no doubt but that 4 
great majority of the tales it comprehends, have made their ap- 
pearance in an Engliſh dreſs. Of that particular ſtory which 
have juſt mentioned, viz. the 18th hiſtory in the third volume, 
no tranſlation has hitherto been met with, S$TEEVENS. 


Much 


| » 
o L 


Moch Apo ABOUT NoTHING”. 


Before Leonato's Houſe. 
Enter Leonato, Hero, and Beatrice, with a Meſſenger. 


Leon. I learn in this letter, that Don Pedro of 
Arragon comes this night to Meſſina. 5 


* 8 


Meſ. He is very near by this; he was not three 


leagues off when 1 Jett ile.; ou Gere 
Leon. How many gentlemen have you loſt in this 
action? 5 V 5 
Me. But few of any ſort*, and none of name. 
Leon. A victory is twice itſelf, when the atchiever 


brings home full numbers. I find here, that Don 


Pedro hath beſtowed much honour on a young Flo- 
-rentine, call'd Claudio. 7 eG . 


* Much ado about Nothing.) Innogen, (the mother of Hero) 
in the oldeſt quarto that I HE ſeen of this play, printed in 
1600, 1s mentioned to enter in two ſeveral ſcenes. The ſucceed- 
ing editions have all continued her name in the Dramatis Per- 
ſonæ. But I have ventured to expunge it; there being no men- 
tion of her through the play, no one ſpeech addreſs'd to her, nor 


one ſyllable ſpoken by her. Neither is there any one paſlage, 


from which we have any reaſon to determine that Hero's mother 


was living. It ſeems, as if the poet had in his firſt plan deſign'd 
ſuch a character: which, on a ſurvey of it, be found would be 


ſuperfluous; and therefore he left it out. TauroBALD. 
This play was entered at Stationers* Hall, Aug. 23, 1600. 
| bo 8 S᷑rEEVENS. 
—— ef any ſort,] Sort is rank. So in Chapman's verſion of 
the 16th book of Homer's Odyſſey: : e 
A ſlip, and in her, many a man of ſort.D STEEVENS. 


83 . 


262 MUCH ADO 


M. Much deſerv'd on his part, and equally te. 
membered by Don Pedro: He hath borne himſelf 
beyond the promiſe of his age; doing, in the figure 


of a lamb, the feats of a lion: he hath, indeed, 


better better'd expeCtation, than you muſt expect of 
me to tell you how. J 
Leon. He hath an uncle here in Meſſina will be 
very much glad of it. „„ 
 Meſ. I have already delivered him letters, and 
there appears much joy in him ; even ſo much, that 
joy could not ſhew itſelf modeſt enough, without 


a badge of bitterneſs. 


Leon. Did he break out into tears. 

JJͤö;·wyſ eu EEE 

Leon. A kind overflow of kindneſs : There are no 
faces truer *than thoſe that are ſo waſh'd. How much 
better is it to weep at joy, than to joy at weeping ? 
Beat. I pray you, is fignior Montanto teturn'd 
from the wars, or no- _ | 

joy could not Serv itſelf modeſt enough, without a badge 
of bitterneſs.) This is judiciouſly expreſs'd. Of all the tranſports 


of joy, that which is attended with tears is leaſt offenſive ; be- 
cauſe, carrying with it this mark of pain, it allays the envy that 
| uſually attends another's happineſs. ' This he finely calls a mode 
joy, ſuch a one as did not inſult the obſerver by an indication of 

happineſs unmixed with pain. WaRrBURTON. | | 


Such another expreſſion occurs in Chapman's verften' of the 
tenth book of the Odyſley : - e 
pa our eyes wore 5 
1 «© The ſame wet zadge of weak humanity.” “ 
This is an idea which Shakfpeare ſeems to have been delight- 
ed to introduce. It occurs again in Macbeth; —_ 
66 mm_—— pln jy | 

 & Wanton in fullneſs, ſeek to hide themſelves 

1 ]n drops of ſorrow.” 'STEEVENS. 


4 — 20 faces truer] That is, none honefter, none more fincerts 
| „„ | . 2 5 Jon NSO N. 
s —t7s fgnior Montanto returu' d.] Montante, in Spaniſh, is a 


3 


beuge two-handed fruord, given, with much humour, to one, the 
ſpeaker would repreſent as a boaſter or brayado. "W aRKBURTON, 


Monlanto was one of the ancient terms of the feneing · ſehool | 


/ 
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Me. 1 know none of that name, lady; there 
was none, ſuch in the army of any fort, 
Leon. What is he that you aſk for, niece ? 

Hero. My couſin means fignior Benedick of Padua. 

MI. O, he's return d; and as pleaſant as ever he 
was. | 

Beat. He ſet up his bills here in Meſſina, and 

5 ccahallenged 


Go, in Every Man in bis Humour: *—your punto, your reverſo, 
your ſtoccata, your imbrocata, your paſſada, your montanto, & e.“ 
Again, in the Merry Wives of MWindſor :. | 

„ thy reverſe, thy diſtance, thy montant. 
e TR TOY = S!1᷑rSEVENS. 
6 —there was none ſuch in the army of any ſort.] Not meaning 


there was none ſuch of any order or degree whatever, but that there 
was none ſuch of any quality above the common. WARBURTON, 


He ſet up his bills, &c.] In B. Jonſon's Every Man out of his 
Humour, Shift ſays: | 3 5 ö 8 ke 


This is rare, I have ſet up my 2 without diſcorery.“ 


Again, in Swetnam Arraign'd, 1620: 
1 „I have bought foils already, /e? up Bills, 
| _«< Hung up my two-hand fword, &c.” 
Again, in Naſh's Have with yon to an Sing Walden, &c. 1596: 
DE ſetting ap bills like a bearward or fencer, what fights we 
ſhall have, and what weapons ſhe will meet me at.” 

The following account of one of theſe challenges, taken from 


an ancient MS, of which ſome account is given in a note on the 


firſt act and firſt ſcene of the Merry Mies of Windſor, may not be 


unacceptable to the inquiſitive reader. Item a challenge playde 


before the King's majeſſie (Edward VI.) at Weſtminſter, by three 
maiſters, Willym Paſcall, Robert Greene, and W. Browne, at 


ſeven kynde of weapons. That is to ſaye, the axe, the pike, the 


rapter and target, the rapier and cloke, and with two ſwords, 
agaynſt all alyens and ſtrangers, being borne without the King's 


dominions, of what countrie fo ever he or they were, geving them 


a warninge by theyr bills ſet up by the three maiſters, the ſpace of 
eight weeks before the ſayd challenge was playde; and it was 


holden four ſeverall Sundayes, one after another.“ It appears 
from the ſame work that all challenges © to any maiſter within 


* 


ſtatutes of the. Noble ſcience of Defence. 
Beatrice means, that Benedick publiſhed a general challenge, 


the realme of Englande being an Engliſhe man,” were againſt the 


like a prize-fighter, Stzzvens. . 
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challenged Cupid * at the flight: and my uncle's {oy 
reading the challenge ſubſcrib'd for Cupid, and cha. 
lenged him at the bird-bolt.—I pray you, how many 
hath he kill'd and eaten in theſe wars? But how ma. 


* 
5 —challenged C 105 at the fiiebt:] To challenge at the Agb, 


was a challenge to ſhoot with an arrow. Flight means an arroy 

as may be proved from the following lines in Beaumont aud 

_ Fletcher's Bead? PO RES f 

- : * not the quick rack fifter ; 

The virgin from the hated raviſher _ | 
„Mot half ſo fearful: not a flight dr a home, 


„ HA round flone from a ſling 
So, in A Woman kill'd with Kindneſs, 1617: | 
We have tied our geldings to a tree, two flight-ſhot off,” 

Again, in Middleton's Game of Cheſs, 1625: 
Who, as they ſay, diſcharg'd it like a hebt. 
Again, in the Entertainment at Cauſome Houſe, &c. 10 FL 
ED it being from the park about two flight-/hots in length.“ 
hut it is apparent from the following paſſage in the Civil Wars | 
of Daniel, b. viii, ſt. 15. that a „ght was not uſed to ſignify an 
arrow in general, but ſome particular kind of arrow; I believe 
one of an unuſual length: i . 
. and aſſign'e 
The archers their Aigbt-ſnafts to ſhoot away; 
CFD „Which th' adverſe fide (with fleet and dimneſs blind, 
«© Miſtaken in the diſtance of the way) _ | 


® 


„ Anſwer with their feaf-arrows, that came ſhort. 
„ Of their intended aim, and did no hurt.” 
Holinſhed makes the ſame diſtinction in his account of the ſame 
occurrence, and adds, that theſe fights were provided on purpoſe, 
Again, in Holinſhed, p. 649.—**. He cauſed the ſoldiers to ſhoot 
their. fights towards the lord Audhes company.” 
Mr. Tollet obſerves, that the length of a /ight:/hot ſeems ale 
cCeertained by a paſſage in Leland's Itinerary, 1769, vol. iv. p. 44 
* _ F)he paſſage into it at ful ſe is a Hite:ſbot over, as much as the 
Tamiſe is above the bridge.“ It were eaſy to know the length 
of London-Bridge, and Stowe's Survey may inform the curious 
reader whether the river has been narrowed by embanking fince - 
the days of Leland, = 3 
The bird. bolt is a ſhort thick arrow without point, and ſpread- 
ing at the extremity ſo much, as to leave a flat ſurface, about the 
breadth of a ſhilling. Such are to this day in uſe to kill rooks 
with, and are ſhot from a croſs-bow. So, in Marſton's J/%at | 
You Will, 1607 : ; 
| 66 


ignorance ſhould ſhoot | 
« His groſs:knobb'd bird-bolt, mm? 2 
3 8 Again, 


6 ad 


©. 
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n n 

of his killing. 2 1 
Lon. Faith, niece, you tax ſignior Benedick too 
much; but he'll be meet with you?, I doubt it not. 


wars. 


Beat. You had muſty victual, and he hath holp 


to eat it: he's a very valiant trencher-man, he hath 


an excellent ſtomach. - 


Again, in Love in a Maze, 1632: 
| 66 Cupid, V 
% Pox of his Sird- bolt! Venus 
„ Speak to thy bby to fetch his arrow back, 
« Or ſtrike her with a ſharp one! STEEveNs. 


He challenged Cupid at the flight, and my uncle's fool chal- 
lenged him at the bird bolt.) The flight was an arrow of a par- 
ticular kind: In the Harleian Catalogue of MSS. vol. 1. n. 69. 
is © a challenge of the lady Matee's ſervants to all comers, to be 


performed at Greenwiche—to ſhoot ſtandart arrow, or fight,” I 


find the title-page of an old pamphlet ſtill more explicit. 4 


new pol a marke exceeding neceſſary ſor all mens arrows: whe- 
ther the great man's Hight, the gallant's rower, the wiſe man's 
pricke-/haft, the poor man's but-/haft, or the fool's Bird: bolt. 

| ; REP FARMER. 


The flight, which in the Latin of the middle ages was called 


fecta, was a fleet arrow with narrow feathers, uſually employed 
' againſt rovers. See Blount's Ancient T enures, 1079, 
A bolt ſeems to have been a general term for an arrow. So, in 
Shirley's Lowe's Cruelly: When the keepers are none of the 
wiſeſt, their Bolts are ſooner ſhot.” ©. En ep 


There the Bolt is ſuppoſed to be employed againſt deer-ſjealers, 
The word is ſtill uſed in the common proverb: 4 fool's bolt is 


| Joon ſhot, 


That particular ſpecies of arrow which was employed in killing 


birds, appears to have been called a bird. bolt. MaLone, 
44 An arrow employed in war was never termed a Bolt. Bolt 
therefore could not have been a general term for an arrow, 
| STEEVENS, 


I ———— bell be meet Wwith you,] This is a very common ex- 
preſſion in the midland counties, and ſignifies he'll be your match, 


hell be even avirh you. $ | a 
So in TEXNOTAMIA, by B. Holiday, 1618; 
„Go meet her, or elſe ſhe'll be meer with me.” 
| | 5 SrEREVYENS. | 


I bath he kl? for, indeed, I promis'd to eat all 


Me. He hath done good fervice, lady, in theſe 


2% 


1 
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. And a good ſoldier too, lady. 
Beat. And a good ſoldier to a lady; — But what 
HEMT TTT. EE 3 
Ae. A lord to a lord, a man to a man; ſtuff d win 
all honourable virtues e 
Beat. It is ſo, indeed; he is no lefs than a ſtuffd 
man“: but for the ſtuffing, —well, we are all mortal. 
Leon. You muſt not, fir, miſtake my niece: ther 
is a kind of merry war betwixt fignior Benedick and 
her: they never meet, but there's a ſkirmiſh of yi 
-berween tet. oe Oe 
Beat. Alas, he gets nothing by that. In our if 
conflict, four of his? five wits went halting off, and 
| how 


2 Stuff'd with all honourable virtues.] Stu d, in this firſt in- 
ſtance, has no ridiculous meaning. Mr. Edwards obſerves that 
Made in his Diſcourſes on Scripture, ſpeaking of Adam, fays, 
be whom God had fffed with ſo many excellent qualities. 
_ Edwards's MS. Li, „ 
Again, in the Winter's Tale: . 

+ — —<- whom you know 
AX Or Fins.” oo imine noo 
Un homme bien ezofe, ſignifies, in French, @ man in gud 
r . on 
be is no leſs than a ſtuff'd man: but for the ſtuffing well 
we are all mortal.) Mr. Theobald plumed himſelf much on the 
pointing of this paſſage ; which, by the way, he might learn from 
Davenant: but he ſays nor a word, nor any one elſe that I know 
of, about the reaſon of this abruption. The truth is, Beatrice 
tarts an idea at the words fuf*d man; and prudently checks her- 
ſelf in the purſuit of it. A uf d man was one of the many cant 
phraſes for a cuckold, In Lilly's Midas, we have an inventory of 
Mottos moweables.— 4 Item, ſays Petulus, one paire of hotnes 
in the, bride-chamber on the. Bed's head. - The beaf?'s head, ob» 
» ſerves Licio; for Motto is Huff d in the head, and theſe are 
among #umoveable goods.” FARMER. LR 

2 four of his five auit ] In our author's time wi! | 
: 3 general term for intellectual powers. So, Davies on th 
donne. Ee ety „% . | 
| „Wit, ſeebing truth from canſe to cauſe aſcends, 

And never refls till it the firfl attain; 
Will, /ceking good, finds many middle ends, 
% But never flays till it the laft do gain.” : 
Ss | And 
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dow is the whole man govern'd with-one: ſo that if 
he have wit enough to keep himſelf warm, let him 


year it for a difference between himſelf and his 


horſe; for it is all the wealth that he hath left, to be 

known a reaſonable creature. Who is his companion 

now ? he hath every month a new ſworn brother. 
Meſſ. Is it poſhble ? 


Beat. Very eafily poſſible : he wears his faith but 


2s the faſhion of his hat, it ever changes with the 
next block . | . 5 


books. 
Ec Beat, 
| And, in another part: . 5 
© « But if a phrenzy do poſſeſs the Braun, 
At ſo diflurbs and blots the form of things, 
« As fantaſy proves altogether vain, 
% And to the wit no true relation brings. 

« Then doth the wit, admitting all for true, 
Build fond concluſions on thoſe idle grounds; ——— 
The wits ſeem to have been reckoned five, by analogy to the 
five ſenſes, or the five inlets of ideas. Jounson. 


4 quit enough to keep himſelf wax M, ] Such a one bas wit enough 


to keep himſelf warm, is a proverbial expreſſion, 
So in the Wiſe Woman of Hogsden, 1638: 5 1 
“ You are the wiſe: woman, are you? and have wit to keep 
yourſelf awarm enough, I warrant you.” Again, in Cynthia's 
Revels by Ben Jonſon :* **—your whole ſelf cannot but be per- 


fectly wiſe ; for your hands have wit enough to keep themſelves 


warm: To bear any thing for a difference, is a term in heral- 
dry. Sa, in i , ee 8 
| * ——you may wear yours with a difference. *' STEEVENSs 

5 ——he wears his faith ] Not religious profeſſion, but 
profeſſion of friendſhip ;* for the ſpeaker gives it as the reaſon of 
| her aſking, ab xpas new his companion] 'that be had every month 

a new ſworn brother. W AR BUR TON, 5 . | 
hat is formed. So in Decker's Satiromuſtir: | | 

Of what-faſhion is this knight's wit ? of what doc 

See a note on K. Lear, act IV. ſc. xe. 

The old writers ſometimes uſe the word Bloc for the bat itſelf. 
5 | f „ TW? 5 . 

be gentleman is not in your Soott.] This is a phraft 
uſed, I believe, 5 i 


M.. IJ ſee, lady, 'the gentleman is not in your 


with the next-block] A black is the mould on which a 


y more than underſtand it, To be in one's books 
| "My | 2 


rr * n 
b OAT. rv cn” VE Ns PORT, 


” 

- 4 N — — 

PIs, "Fs Art moe BET a 4 2 
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8 2 of, ye PER . 1 


= "Oh, perhaps the alluſion is to matriculation at the univerſity, 


. 


ſmall beer of every occurrence, whether literary or domeſtic, 1 in 
theſe Table- Books. 


Hamlet, likewiſe has, — ( my tables, & c.. 


Again, in Acolaſtus, a Comedy, 1 1546: 
| Zole, with clappynge of handes, &c. 


written in our Bote.“ 


. Office: 
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Beat. No: an he were, I would burn my ſtudy, 
But, I pray you, who is his companion? Is * ng 


Joung 


7 70 bei in one's codicils or wil. to 0 f among friends 1 down fer i. 
acies, | JOHNSON. 

I rather think that the 15 alluded to, are memorandum. 
books, like the viſiting-books of the preſent age: ſo, i in Decker 
* Whore, 2nd Part, 16302 

&« am ſure her name was in my 7. able-Book once,” 


So, in Ariſtippus, or the Jovial Philoſopher, 1630: 

«© You muſt be matriculated, and have your name recorded in 
Albo 4cademia.” 

Again, —“ What have you enrolled him in Abo? Hare you 
fully admitted him into the Society ?—to be a member of the 
body academic ? 

Again, „And if I be not entred, and have my name ad 
mitted into ſome of their books, let, Kc. | 

And yet 1 think the following paſſage in the Maid's Revengt, 
by Shirley, 1639, will ſufficiently ſupport my firſt {uppoſitin: 

%“ Pox of your compliment, you were beſt not write in her 
Table · Boobs. 


It appears to have been anciently the cuſtom to chronicle th 


So, in the play laſt quoted: 
„ Devolye itſelf !—that word is not in my Ti able-Books 


Again, in the Whore F Babylon, 1607 : 
«& Campeius Babylon 
« His name hath iz her Tables,” ; 


„We weyl haunſe thee, or ſet thy name into our ur E 

I know not exactly to what cuſtom this laſt: quoted paſſage re- 
fers, unleſs to the album: for juſt after, the ſame expreſſion occurs 
again: that **—from henceforthe thou may'ſt have a place worthy 
for thee in our wwhyte :* from hence thou — have thy name 


It ſnould ſeem from the following paſſage in the 7 aming of 4 
Shrew, that this phraſe might have originated from the Herald 


KA herald, Kate ! oh, put me in thy Books ! 
After all, the following note in one of the Harleian M88. No, 
B47, may bs the beſt illuſtration ; 


4 W. 
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young ſquarer now, that will make a voyage with 

him to the devil? | e * 
M.. He is moſt in the company of the right noble 
laudio. TED TREE 5 

5 Beat. O Lord! He will hang upon him like a diſ- 

caſe : he is ſooner caught than the peſtilence, and the 


taker runs preſently mad. God help the noble Clau- 


dio! if he have caught the Benedick, it will coſt him 

a thouſand pounds ere he be cur'd. i es 
Me. I will hold friends with you good lady. 
Feat. Dog good “ nine hm 
Leon. You'll ne'er run mad, niece, 


Beat. No, not till a hot January. I 


Mz. Don Pedro is approach'd. 


„ W. C. to Henry Fradſham, Gent. the owner of this book: 
«© Some write their fantaſies in verſe. | 

&« Ju theire bookes where they friend ſnippe ſhewe, 

„ Wherein oft tymes they doe rehearſe 


„The great good will that they do owe, &c. STEEVENS. 
The gentleman” is not in your books.] This phraſe. has not 


been exactly interpreted. Jo be in a man's books, originally meant 
to be in the liſt of his retainers. Sir John Mandevile tells us, 
« alle the mynſtrelles that comen before the great Chan ben 
witholden with him, as of his houſhold, and entred in his bookes, 
as for his ownlmen.“ FARMER. JJ 
This expreſſion, I make no doubt, took its riſe from the cuſtom 
mentioned by Dr. Farmer. That in all great families, the names 
of the ſervants of the houſehold were written in books kept for that 
purpoſe, appears from the following paſſage in A new Trick to 
cheat the Devil, a comedy, 1639 : See, maſter Treatwell, that his 
name be enrolled among my other ſervants —Let my fleward receive 
ſuch notice from you.“ | | | + | | 
A ſervant and a lower were in Cupid's Vocabulary, ſynony- 
mous, Thus, in Marſton's Malecontent, 1604: © Is not Marſhal 
Materoom, my, ſerwant in reverſion, a proper gentleman ?” 


Hence the phraſe — to be in a perſon's books—was applied equally ; 


to the lover and the mental attendant.  MALONE. 
young ſquarer- ] A /quarer I take to be a cholerick, quar- 


relſome fellow, for in this ſenſe Shakſpeare uſes the word to /qzare. 


So, in the Midſummer Night's Dream it is ſaid of Oberon and 
Titania, that they newer meet but they ſquare. So the ſenſe may be, 
1. there no hot - blooded youth that will keep him company through all 
bis nad pranks? Jenzgson. e 
Euler 
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Exter Don Pedro, Claudio, Benedick, Balthazar, 454 
Don Fobn. "I 


Pedro. Good Signior Leonato, you are come to 
meet your trouble: the faſhion of the world is to 
avoid coſt, and you encounter it, 

Leon. Never came trouble to my houſe in the like. 
neſs of your grace: for trouble being gone, comfort 
ſhould remain; but, when you depart from me, ſor. 
is: row abides, and happineſs takes his leave. 

. Pedro. You embrace your charge too villingly— 
1 1 think, this is your daughter. 

| Leun. Her mother hath many times told me ſo. 
. Bene. Were you in doubt, fir, that you aſkd her? 
1 SO Signior Benedick, no; for then were you a 
child 

Pedro. You have it full, Benedick : we may gueſs | 
by this what you are, being a man. Truly, the lady 
fathers herſelf :—Be happy, lady! for you are like | 
an honourable father. ; 
Bene. If ſignior Leonato be her Kaden ſhe would 
not have his head on her thoulders for all Meſfna, 
as like him as the is. 

Beat. I wonder, that you will ail be talking, fig 
nior Benedick; no body marks you. 

Bene. What my dear lady Diſdain ! are you Jet 
living? 

Bear. Is it poſſible, diſdain ſhould die, while ſhe 
hath ſuch meet food to feed it, as ſignior Benedick'? 


Courteſy itſelf muſt convert to diſdain, ie you come 
in her preſence, 


9 You embrace your Se) That | is, your burden, your 
incumbrance. JOHNSON. 


M——/*uch /ood to fred it, as Ani. Benedick 2% A Kindred 
thought occurs in Coriolanus, act II. ſc. i. 


Our very prieſts muſt become mockers, if they encounter 
ſuch ridiculous tubjects as you Are,” rn. 


3 bs 
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Var Then is courteſy aturn-coat :—But it is cer- 

„I am lov'd of all ladies, only you excepted : 
1 1 would I could find in my heart that I had not 
i hard heart; for, truly, I love none. 

Beat. A dear Happineſs to women; they would elſe 
have been troubled with a pernicious ſuitor. I thank 
God, and my cold blood, I am of your humour for 
that; J had rather hear my dog bark at a crow, than 
4 man ſwear he loves me. 

Bene. God keep your ladyſhip Rill i in that mind ! 
ſo ſome gentleman or other ſhall cape a W 
ſcratch d face. 

Beat. Scratching couldnot make it worſe, an twere 
fuch a face as yours were. 

Bene. Well, you are a rare parrot- teacher. 

Beat. A bird of my tongue, is better than a beaſt 
of ours. 

Bone. I would, my horſe had the ſpecd of your 
tongue: and ſo good a continuer: But keep your 
way o'God's name; I have done. 

Beat. You always end with a jade 8 trick; 1 know 
you of old. 
Peeuro. This is the farm of all: Leona; —< 10r 
Claudio, and figniorBenedick,—my dear friend Leo- 
nato hath invited you all. I tell him, we ſhall ftay 
here at the leaſt a month; and he heartily prays, ſome 
occaſion may detain us longer : : Idare ſwear he is no 
hypocrite, but prays from his heart. 

Leon. If you ſwear, my lord, you ſhall not be for- 
forn,—Let me bid you welcome, my lord: being 
1 to the Prince your brother, I owe you all 

uty. 


Jobn. 1 thank you? : I am not of many words, 
but I thank y you. By 


Leon, Pleaſe it your grace lead on? 
17 thank yu":] The poet has judiciouſly marked the glaomineſs 5 


| of Don If ohn character, by making him averſe to the common 
forms of civilicy, 8150 1: Hawxins. 
| Pedro; 


272 


Pedro. Your hand, rr we will go together. 
7 ¶ Ereunt all 2 Benedict and Claudio. 
Claud. Benedick; didſt thou note the daughter of 
Genior Leonato? _. 
Bene. I noted her not; But 1 look'd on ker. 

Claud. Is ſhe not a modeſt young lady? 

Bene. Do you queftion me, as an honeſt man ſhoulg 
do, for my ſimple true judgment? or would you | 
have me ſpeak after my cuſtom, e profeſſed | 
tyrant to their ſex ? 

Claud. No, I pray thee, ſpeak i in ſober judgment, 

Bene. Why, !faith, methinks ſhe is too low for 
a high praiſe, too brown for a fair praiſe, - and too 
little for a great praiſe: only this commendation ! 

can afford her; that were ſhe other than fhe.is, ſhe 
| were unhandſome; and og no other but as the 1 i 
=: Ido not like her. 
; | Cland. Thou think'ſt, Tam in ff port; 1 1 pray the, 
1 tell me truly how thou lik'ſt her. e 
ö hene. Would you Hay her, that mo enquire after 
her:3 i 45: 
Claud. Can the world buy ſuch a jewel > 
Bene. Yea, and a cafe to put it into. But ſpeak | 
you this with a ſad brow 2 or do you play the flout- 
wy _ to. tel us EO e a x good. 3 
1 and 


I 70 e us, c 1 6 is a 3 8 Ke. ] [ know | 
not had I conceive the jeſt here intended. Claudio hints us 
love of Hero. Benedick aſks whether he is ſerious, or whether 
he only means to jeſt, and tell them that Cupid is à good bare il 
Ander, and Vulcan a rare tarpenter; A man 1 a pretty by L 
in jeſt, may ſhew the quick bee of Cupid, what has it to do 

vith the ca pen, of Vulcan? 7 9 the thought lies no deeper 
than this, o. yon mean to 2 us as new what we all know already? 
1 OHNSON-. 

1 believe no more is meant by thoſe ludicrous expreſſions than 
this. — Do Jen, mean, lays. NenoGick, to amule us with impro- 
bable ſtories ? 


An ingenious correſponitent, whoſe 6 grature 18 R. bh 1 
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1nd Vulcan a rare carpenter ? Come, in what key 
{hall a man take you, to go in the ſong *? | 

Claud. In mine eye, ſhe is the ſweeteſt lady that I 
ever looked on. 


Bene. I can ſee yet without ſpectacles, and I ſee no 
{ſuch matter: there's her couſin, an ſhe were not poſ- 


ſels'd with a fury, exceeds her as much in beauty, 


as the firſt of May doth the laſt of December. But 
1 hope, you have no intent to turn huſband ; have 


. | OP 
"Card, I would fearce truſt myſelf, though I had 


ſxorn the contrary, if Hero would by my wife. 


Bene. Is't come to this, i'faith ? Hath not the 


world one man, but he will wear 5 his cap with ſuſpi- 
cion? Shall 1 never fee a bachelor of threeſcore 
again? Go to, 1faith 5 an thou wilt needs thruſt thy 


plains the paſſage in the ſame ſenſe, but more amply. © Do you 


mean to tell us that love is not blind, and that fire will not con- 
ſame what is combuſtible? for both theſe propoſitions are 


implied in making Cupid a 2 hare-finder, and Vulcan (the God 
of fire) a good carpenter. In other words, would you convince me, 
wo¾oſe opinion on this head is well known, that you can be in love auith- 
out being blind, and can play ayith the flame of beauty without being 

ſcorched, Sr REVENS. 3 . SY 


I explain” the paſſage thus: Do you /c and. mock in telling 15 5 


that Cupid, who 1s blind, is a good bare: finder, aubich requires a 
quick eye-fight ; and that Vulcan, à blackſmith, is a-rare rte ? 
| 108 | e 
After ſuch attempts at decent illuſtration, I am afraid 
that he who wiſhes to know why Cupid is a good Hare: finder, muſt 
diſcover it by the affiſtance of many quibbling alluſions of the 
lame fort, about air and hoar, in Mercutio's ſong in the ſecond 
act of Romeo and Juliet. Col lIixs. 1 1 
* ——to go in the ſong?] i. e. to join with you in your ſong. 
_ =to ſtrike in with you in the ſong. ,STEEVENS. 


5 —cyear His Ka 8 with fu icion 5] That is, ſubject his head ; 


to the diſquiet ( | jealouſy, JounsonN. 00 - 
In the Palace of Pleaſure, p. 233, we haye the following 2 
lage: „Al they that weare hornes be pardoned to weare their 


caps upon their heads. HasN DENON. 
Vor. .,. y 4 -neck 
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Leonato's ſhort daughter. 


of caſe and diwerſion, was paſſed ſo uncomfortably. 
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deck n into a 3 wear the x ak of, it, 6, a 
away Sundays s. Look, Don Pedro is returned to 
ſeek You. f | 


8 Don Ped . 

on 2 1 
3 What ſecret hath held you here, that you | 
followed not to Leonato's;?, 
. I would, your grace would conſtrain me to 
te 

Pedro. I hives thee on thy allegiance. bs 
i Bene. You hear, Count Claudio: I can be fecret x; 
a dumb man, I would have you think ſo; but on my 
allegiance, —mark | you this, on my allegiance, = He 


is in love. With who now that is your grace 


part.— mark, how ſhort his anſwer is. — With Hero, 


«th £Y 4 


Cloud. If this were o, ſo were it uttered”, , 


fie 'E away FEY 14 A proveldidl Speer to k 
Ys that a man 105 no reſt at all; when Sunday, a day formerly 


Wan bus ron. 
1 cannot find this groverbiat- expreſton in any ancient book 
whatever I am apt to believe that the learned commentator ha 


miſtaken the drift of it, and that it moſt probably alludes to the 
ſtrict manner in which the ſabbath was obſerved by the Paritun 


who uſually ſpent that day in /ighs and gruntings, and other hypo 


critical marks of devotion. STEEVENS. 


7. Claud. I/ this were ſo, ſo were it nttered.] This and the three 
next ſpeeches I do not well underſtand ; there ſeems ſomething 


-omitted relating to Hero's conſent, or to Claudio's marriage, ell: 
I know not what Claudio can wiſh Tot to be otherwiſe, The one 


All read alike, Perhaps it may be better thus, 

Claud. If this avere ſo, ſo abere it. 

Bene. Uttered like the old tale, &c. | 
Claudio gives a ſullen anſwer, if it #5 fo, foit it is. Sul ten 
ſeems ſomething omitted which Claudio and Pedro concur 1 


J hung. JonunsoN. . 


Claudio, evading at firſt a confeſſion of his paſſion, ſays; fl 
had really confided ſuch a ſecret to him, yet he would have blabd- 


ed i in this Manner. In his next ſpeech, he thinks proper . 
PT: ; , wyol 


1 
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Bene: Like the old tale, my lord : it it not ſo, nor 


mas not ſo ; but, indeed, God forbid 1 it ſhould be 
ſo. 


Claud. If my paſſion change not thortly, God the. 


bid it ſhould be otherwiſe. 


Pedro. Amen, if you love her, for the lady is very 


well worthy. 
Claud. You ſpeak this to fetch me in, my lord. 
Pedro. By my troth, I ſpeak my thought. 4 
Claud. And, in faith, my lord, I ſpoke mine. 


Bene. And, by my two faiths and troths, my: lord, ; 


I ſpeak mine. 


Claud. That 1 love her, I feel. 
Pedro. That ſhe is worthy, I Know. 


Bene. That I neither feel how ſhe ſhould be loved, 


nor know how ſhe ſhould be worthy, is the opinion 


that fire cannot melt out of me; 'I will die in it at 


the ſtake. 


Pedro. Thou waſt ever an obſtinate heretick in Cie 
deſpight of beauty. 


Claud. And never could maintain his part, E but 


in the force of his will. 
Bene. That a woman conceived me, I thank kbr; 


that ſhe brou pt me up, I likewiſe give her moſt. 
humble thanks: but that I will have a recheat _ 


winded 1 in my forchead 3, or hang my bugle in an 
_ Inviſible 


avow his love; and TES Benedick "IF God forbid it Sonia be 
/s, i. e. God forbid he ſhould even with to marry her; Claudio 
replies God forbid I ſhould not wiſh it. STEEVvENS. 
bt in the force of his will.] Alluding to the defini 
tion of a heretick in the ſchools. War BUR To _ 
ut that I will have a recheat winded in my 1 ] 
That is, J avill <vear a horn on my forehead which the hnntſman 
may blow, A recheate is the ſound by which dogs are called back. 


dhakſpeare had no mercy upon the poor cuckold, his horn is an 


inexhauſtible ſubject of merriment. Jon xsox. 
hy in the Return from Parnaſſus : 


* — When you blow the dearh of mY fox in the field or 
& | 1 4 4 


covert, 
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inviſible baldrick + all women ſhall pardon me : Be. 
cauſe I will not do them the wrong to miſtruſt any, 
I will do myſelf the right to truſt none; ang the fine 


is, (for the which I may got the finer) 1 will live a 
bachelor. | | 


Pedro. I ſhall ſee thee, ere I die, look pale with 
ove. 

Bene. With anger, with ſickneſs, or with hunger, 
my lord; not with love: prove, that ever I loſe more 
blood. with love, than ! will get again with drinking, 
pick out mine eyes wih a dalla. maker's pen, and 
hang me up at the door. of a brothel- houk for the 


ſign of blind Cupid. 


Pedio. Well, if ever thou Joſt fall from this faith, 


thou wilt prove a notable argument *, 


covert, the you wal ſound three notes, with- three winds; and N 
recheat, mark you, fir, upon the ſame three winds.” _ | 

„ Now, fir, when you come to your. ſtately. gate, a8 you 
ſounded the recheat before, ſo now you muſt. ſound. the relict ; 
three times.” | 

Again, 1n the Book of Huntynge, &c. bl. l. no date. Blow the 
whole rechate with three wyndes, the. firſt wynde one longe and 
ſix ſhorte. The ſeconde, wynde two ſhorte and one ne. be 
thred wy nde one longe and two ſhorte.“ | 

Among Bagford's Collections relative to Typography, in the 
Britiſh Muſeu, 1044, ii. c. is an engraved half ſheet, contain - 


ing the ancient Hunting Notes of England, &c, Among theſe, [ 
find, Single, Double, and Treble Recheats, Running Recheat, 


Warbling Recheat, another Recheat with the tongue very hard, 
another ſmoother Recheat, and another warbling Recheat. The 


muſfical notes are affixed to them all. STERVINVS. 


A recheate is a particular leſſon upon the horn, to call dogs back 
from the ſcent : from the old French word recet, which Was uſed 
in oy ſame ſenſe as retraite. Hannes. | 
ick,] Bugle, i. e. bu · 
1 horn eie The meaning ſeems to be or that! 
ſhould be compell'd to carry any horn that I muſt with to remain 
inviſible, and that 1 mould be SOA to hang openly in my belt 
or baldrick. 

It is {till band of the mercenary cuckold, that be carries bis horns 
in his peckets. STEEVENS, | 

'S ' notable argument.] An eminent 79 for ſatire. Jonvsex. . 


Bene 


$ 


Bene. If 1 do, hang me in a bottle like a cat ©, and 
ſhoot at me; and he that hits me, let him be clap'd 
on the ſhoulder, and call'd ? Adam. 

pedro. Well, as time ſhall try: 

In time the ſavage bull doth bear the yoke *. 
Bene. The ſavage bull may; but if ever the ſenſi- 

ble Benedick bear it, pluck off the bull's horns, and 

ſet them in my forehead : and let me be vilely paint- 


6 In a bottle like a cat,] As to the cat and bottle, 1 can procure 


no better information than the following, which does not exactly 
ſuit with the text. 5 ä 5 | 
In ſome counties of England, a cat was formerly cloſed up with 
a quantity of ſoot in a wooden battle, (ſuch as that in which ſhep- 
herds carry their liquor) and was ſuſpended on a line. He who 


beat out the bottom as he ran under it, and was nimble enough to 


eſcape its contents, was regarded as the hero of this inbuman di- 
verſion, STEEVENS, + | ET 18 5 | 
and he that hits me, let him be clap'd on the ſhoulder, and call'4 


Adam.) But why ſhould he therefore be call'd Adam! Perhaps, 


by a quotation or two we may be able to trace the poet's alluſion 
here. In Law-Tricks, or, Whowould have thought it, (a comedy 
written by John Day, and printed in 1608) I ſind this ſpeech : 


Adam Bell, a ſubſtautial outlaw, and a paſſing good archer, yet no | 


tobacconit, By this it appears, that Adam Bell at that time of 
day was of reputation for his ſkill at the bow, I find him again 


mentioned in a burleſque poem of fir William Davenant's, called, 


The long Vacation in Landon. TaEoBALD. © © 
Adam Bell, Clym of the Clough, and William of Cloudeſly, 
were, ſays Dr. Percy, three noted outlaws, whoſe {kill in 


Archery, rendered them formerly as famous in the North of Eng- 


land, as Robin Hood and his fellows were in the midland Coun- 


ties, Their place of reſidence was in the foreſt of Englewood not 
tar from Carliſle, At what time they lived does not appear. The 
author of the common ballads on The Pedigree, Education, and 


Marriage of Robin Hood, makes them contemporary with Robin 


| Hood's father, in order to give him the hongur of beating them. 
See Keligues f ancient Poetry, val, i, p. 143, Where the ballad 
on theſe outlas is preſerved, STEEVENS: bo 

In time the ſavage bull doth bear the yohe.] This line is taken 
fr om the Spaniſh Tragedy, or Hieronymo, &C. 16055 which itſelt, 
with a ſlight variation, is taken from Watſon's Sonnets, 440, 
b. 1 printed about 1580, See Note on the laſt Edition of 


Podfley's Old Plays, vol. Ki. P. 387. ST&EVENS, 
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ed; and in ſuch great letters as they write, Here j; 
good horſe to hire, let them ſignify under my fign,— 
Here you may ſee Benedick the marryd man, 

Claud. If this ſhould ever happen, thou would 
be horn mad. 

Pedro. Nay, “ if Cupid hath not pen all his qui. 
ver in Venice, thou wilt quake for this ſhortly, 
Bene. I look for an earthquake too then. 

Pedro. Well, you will temporize with the hours 
In the mean time, good fignior Benedick, repair to 
Leonato's; commend me to him, and tell kim I will 
not fail him at ſupper ; for, indeed, he hath made 
great preparation, 

Bene. 1 have almoſt matter enough in me for ſuch 
an embaſſage ; and ſo I commit you— 
| Claud. To the tuition of God ; from my houſe, (if 
I had it „—— 

Pedro, The fixth of July; your loving friend, Be. 
nedick. 

Bene. x ay, mock not, Gs not: The body of your 
diſcourſe is ſometime guarded. with fragments“, and 
the guards are but ſlightly baſted on neither: ere 

* you flout old ends any further, examine Jour con- 

ſcience ; and ſo J leave you. | be 
oy 15 Clay 


9 if 0 upid PFs not u ſent all bis quiver in nice] All eben | 
uriters agree in repretenting Venice 1n the ſame light as the an- 
| cients did Cyprus. And it is this character of the people that 
is here alluded to, WaR BUR TOY. 


- guarded with fragments, Guard were ornamental lace 
or borders, So in the Merchant of Venice: 
* give him a live 


More guarded than be- 
Agiin, in Henry IV. Part J. LASER 
eee guard and ſunday citizens. * Sce P. 6. 

| +" Br 79 

2 erg you Hout old BR &c.] Before you endeavour to dl ifinguiſ 
yourſelf any more by antiquated allufions, examine whether you can 
Fairly claim them for your own. This, I think is the meaning; or 
it may be underſtood in another ſenſe, examine, if your ſarcaſms | 
do not touch anne JohNsox. Ow 


— 
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; Cland. My 4. * your highneſs now may do me 
1 runs 
Pear: My love is thine to teach; teach it but how, 
And thou ſhalt ſee how apt it is to learn © + 
Any hard leſſon that may do thee good. 
Claud. Hath Leonato any fon, my lord? 
Pedro. No child but Hero, ſhe's his only heir: 
Doſt thou affect her-Claudio ? - 775 7 7 © 
Claud. O my lord, Rds f 
When you went onward on this ended action, 
I look'd upon her with a ſoldier's eye, | 
That lik'd, but had a rougher taſk in hand 
Than to drive liking to the name of love: 
But now I am return'd, and that war- thoughts 
Have left their places vacant, in their rooms 
Come thronging ſoft and delicate deſires, 
All prompting me how fair young Hero is, 
Saying, I lik'd her ere I went to wars. 
Pedro. Thou wilt be like a lover preſently, 
And tire the Hearer with a book of words: 
It thou doſt love fair Hero, cheriſh it;, 


And I will break with her, and with her father, 

And thou. ſhalt have her: Was't not to this end, 

That thou began'ſt to twiſt ſo fine a ſtory? 
Claud. How fweetly do you miniſter to love, 

That know love's grief by his complection ! 

But left my liking might too ſudden feem, 

1 would have falv'd it with a longer treatiſe. 


The ridicule | here” l tn ie emal Fonctuns ne bf Epiſtles 


dedicatory and Letters. Barnaby Googe thus ends his dedica- 
tion to the firſt edition of Palengenius, 12mo. 1560; And thus 
committyng your Ladiſhip with all yours to the taicion of the 
moſte mercifull God I ende. From Staple Inne at London, 
„the eighte and twenty of March.“ The practice had how- 


erer become obſolete in Shakſpeare's time. In 4 Poe with a 
Lac bet of mad Letters, by Nicholas Breton, 4to. 1607; 1 find. 


a Letter ending in this manner, entitled, A letter to laugh at 
after the o faſbion of love to a Maide. “ EvpirTos. 
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Pedro. What need the bridge w_ broader than 
_ >. (RE-WH00.- 
3 The faireſt grant is the neceſſity : 
Look, what will ferve, is fit; tis once, thou lor; 
And I will fit thee with the remedy. 
I know, we ſhall have revelling to-night ; 
I will aſſume thy part in ſome diſguiſe, _ 
And tell fair Hero I am Claudio; . 
And in her boſom I'll unclaſp my heart, 
And take her hearing priſoner with the force 
And ſtrong encounter of my amorous tale: 
Then, after, to her father will I break; 
And, the concluſion is, ſhe ſhall be thine : : 


In practice let us put it © praſetly, Fo [Ein 


8 0 E N E II. 
A Room in Lenaides Houſe. 


Enter Leonato and Antonio. 


Leo. How now, brother! J Where is my couſin, 


your ſon? Hath he provided this mufick ? 


Ant. He is very buſy about it. But, brother, I 


can tell you news that you yet dream d not of. 
Leon. Are they good? 


Ant. As the event ſtamps them; ; but they have a 


good cover, they ſhow well autward. The prince 
and Count Claudio, walking in athick-pleachedalley* 
in my orchard, were thus oyerheard by a man of 


3 The faireſt grant is I neceſſlvy 11 i. e. no one can have abeltet : 
reaſon for granting a requeſt than the neceſſity of its being 5 


granted. WarBURTON. 


Mr. Hay ley with great acuteneſs propoſes to read, 
The faireſt grant is zo neceſſity. STEEvens- 


2 thickepleached alley]  Thick-pleached is wiel u. 


: terwoven. In Antony and Cleopatra : 


'< with pleac ed arms, bending down. 
15 Hiy corrigible neck,” STEEVENS. 0 


mige 
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mine : The prince diſcover'd to Claudio, that he 


lord my niece your daughter, and meant to acknow- 
Jedge it this evening in a dance; and, if he found her 
accordant, he meant to take the preſent time by the 
top, and inſtantly break with you of it. bo 65 


Lon, Hath the fellow any wit that told you this? 
Ant. A good ſharp fellow; I will ſend for him, 


and queſtion him yourſelf, or] oa 
Leon. No, no; we will hold it as a dream, till it 
appear itſelf + but 1 will acquaint my daughter 
withal, that ſhe may be the hetter prepared for an 
| anſwer, if peradventure this be true : Go you, and 
tell her of it. | Several Servants croſs the ſtage _ 
Coufin, 5 you know what you have to do,—O, 
cry you mercy, friend; go you with me, and I will 
uſe your {kill ;= Good couſin, have a care this buſy 
time, . [ Exeunt, 


Another Apartment in Leonato's Houſe, 
Euter Don John and Conrade, 


Conr. What the good-jer, my lord 10 why are you 


thus out of meafure ſad? 


3 Coyftn, you now] I and afterwards, good couſin ——] Surely 


brother and couffe never could have had the ſame meaning: yet, 
as this paſſage ſtands at preſent, Leonato appears to addreſs: him- 


ſelf to Antonio, (or as he is ſtyled in the firſt folio, the old man} 
his brother, whom he is made to call coin. | . 


* - 


It appears that ſeveral perſons, I ſuppoſe Leonato's linſnen, 


are at this time croſling the ſtage, to whom he here addreſſes him- 
jelt, Accordingly, the old copy reads, not-cou/in, but—— 
% Confins you know what you have to do.“ 
Lou all know your ſeweral offices ; take care to affiſt in making pre- 
Jaratious at this buſy time for my new gueſls,  _ 8 
1 would therefore read con/irs in both places. Maron. 
Don 7% n] The folio has Sir John. Melon s. 
' Wiat the good-qer, my lord!] We ſhould read, gonjere. 
e SS ITEEVENS, 
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John. There is no meaſure in the occaſion that 


breeds it, therefore the ſadneſs is without limit. 
Cour. Vou ſhall hear reaſon. 


Hab And e 1 have heard it, What Vleſing | 


bringeth 1 it? 
Conr. If not a preſent remedy, yer a patiene fuſe. 
rance. 1 50 


| hk: art) born under Saturn, goeſt about to apply a 
moral medicinetoamortifying miſchief. I cannot hide 
what TI am?: I muſt be ſad when J have cauſe, and 
ſmile at no man's jeſts; eat when I have ſtomach, 
and wait for no man's- leiſure; ſleep when I an 
drowſy, and tend on no man's buſineſs; laugh when 
I am merry, and * claw no man in his humour, 
Conr. Yea, but you muſt not make the full ſhoy of 
this, till you may do it without controulment. You 
have of late ſtood out againſt your brother, and he 


| hath ta'en you newly into his grace; where it is in. 
| Poſſible you ſhould take root, but by the fair weather 
that you make yourſelf : : it is needful that you frame 3 


the ſeaſon for your own harveſt. | 


7 Tcamot hide what 1 am:] This is one of our s&thour's u · 


tural touches. An envious and unſocial mind, too proud to gire 


pleaſure, and too ſullen to receive it, always endeavours. to hide 

its malignity from the world and from itſelf, under the Plainnels 

of fimple honeſty, or the dignity of baughty independence. 
Juonxson, 


* Claw no man in Sis humour. ] To claro 1 is to flatter, S0 the pes 


claw-backs, in biſhop Jewel, are the pope's flatterers. The ſenſe 
is the ſame in the proverb, Mulus rn ali. Jo HNSON. 
So i in Albion England, 1597, p- 125. 

The overweening of thy wits doth make thy foes to ſmile 


Thy friends to weepe and claw backs thee with ſoothings to 


beguile. 2 : 
Again in Vylſon on Jury, 1571. p p. 141. 


„therefore I will "clawe him, and fa we wel night obs 


« and godds bleſſing have he too. For t more hee ſpeaketh 
0 tho better 1 It ucheth, and male better for me. Eorros.“ 


9 


N 2 vu. 


John. I a hs thou: being, 6 thi ſay 


| n » & | wh _ | 1 
ABOUT NOTHING. 283 
John. 1 had rather be a * canker in a hedge, than a 
coſe in his grace; and it better fits my blood to be 
1:\dain'd of all, than to faſhion a carriage to rob love 
{om any: in this, though | cannot be ſaid to be a 
flattering honeſt man, it muſt not be deny'd but I am 
I olain-dealing villain. I am truſted with a muzzle, 
ind infranchited with a clog; therefore I have de- 
creed not to ſing in my cage: If I had my mouth, 
p I had rather be a<anker in a hedge, than a roſe in h 3s grace 1 
A canker is the canker roſe, dog-roſe, cynoſbatus, or hip. The ſenſe 
16, I would rather live in obſcurity the wild life of nature, than 
owe dignity or eſtimation to my brother. He ſtill continues his 
wiſh of gloomy independence. But what is the meaning of the 
expreſſion, a roſe in his grace? if he was a ro/e of himſelf, his 
brother's grace or favour could not degrade him. I once read 
thus, I had rather be a canker in a hedge, than a roſe in his garden; 
that is, I had rather be what nature makes me, however mean, 
than owe any exaltation or improvement to my brother's kind. 
neſs or cultivation. But a leſs change will be ſufficient: I think 


* 


it ſhould be read, I had rather be a canker in a hedge, than a roſe 


by his grace. JOHNSON» | 
do, in Hey wood's Lowe's Miftreſ5, 1636: _ 9 1 
A rofe, a lily, a blew- bottle, and a carker-fowwer,? 
Again, in Shakſpeare's 54th Soznets 
The canker blooms have full as deep a die 
As the perfumed tincture of the roſe,” 
[ think no change is neceſſary, STEEVENS. . 1 
The former ſpeech, in my apprehenſion, ſhews clearly that the 
old copy is right, Conrade had ſaid: He hath ta'en you new 
into his grace, where it is impoſſible that you ſhould take root but 
by the fair weather that you make yourſelf,” To this Don John 
replies, with critical correctneſs: I had rather be a canker in a 


| hedge, than a ro/e in bis grace,” We meet a kindred expreſſion. 


in Macbeth : 
6 —— Welcome hither: _ - 
„ I have begun to plant thee, and will labour 
Jo make thee full of growing.” 
Again, in K. Henry VI. P. III. 3 
„I'll plazt Plantaganet, root him up who dares.” 
MALoxx. 


The author of THE Remarks ſays, that the word caxter 
ſhould rather ſeem to be uſed here as it is in; various other places - 
for the worm that preys upon flowers; a metamorphoſis ſuited to 
the malignancy of the ſpeaker's diſpoſition, See REM arKs, P. 30. 
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284 MUR ado 


I would bite; if I had my liberty, I would do ,, 
liking : in the mean time, let me be that I am ky 
ſeek not to alter me : e 
Conr. Can you make no uſe of your diſcontent 
John. I make all uſe of it, for I uſe it only, Wi, 
eomes here? what news Borachio ? 


Enter Borachio. 


Bora. I came yonder from a great ſupper; th, 
Prince, your brother, is royally entertain'd by Leo. 
nato; and I can give you intelligence of an intended 

Wo a os SD e 
Jobn. Will it ſerve for any model to build miſchief | 
on? What is he for a fool, that betroths himſelf t, 
unquietneſs? e 
Bora. Marry, it is your brother's right hand. 

John. Who? the moſt exquiſite Claudio? 

7% A 

John. A proper ſquire! and who, and who? which 

J TS CNTR 1. 
Hora. Marry, on Hero, the daughter and heir d 
%%% HG as 6 HS 

John. A very forward March-chick! How come 
you to know this ? 5 . 
Bora. Being entertain'd for a perfumer, as I ws 
ſmoaking a muſty room, comes me the prince and 
Claudio, hand in hand, in fad conference“: Iwhiptme 
behind the arras ; and there heard it agreed upon, 

that the prince ſhould woo Hero for himſelf, and 
having obtained her, give her to count Claudio. 
Fon. Come, come, let us thither ; this may prove 
food to my diſpleaſure: that young ſtart- up hath 
all the glory of my overthrow ; if I can croſs him 


/ 


niſies crious, STEVEN © . 


any 


> - 


. ov © ou 
1 ** ” 


ACT IL SCENE I 


A Hall in Leonato's Houſe. _ 
Enter Leonato, Antonio, Hero, and Beatrice. | 


Leo. Was not count John here at ſupper ? 


* 
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ABOUT NOTHING. 28; | 
any way, I bleſs myſelf every way: You are both RK 
tare", and will aſſiſt me. # 

Conr. To the death, my lord. 3 Þ 
John. Let us to the great ſupper ; their cheer is + 
the greater, that I am ſubdu d: Would the cook # 
were of my mind 1 —Shall we go prove what's to be 1 
done? | 1 VV 7225 . 
Bora. We'll wait upon your lordſhip. [ Exennt. * 
—e— Ü — W 


| Ant, I ſaw him nor. . 
Bat. How tartly that gentleman looks! I never 
Ann ſee him, but I am heart- burn'd an hour after. 
Hero. He is of a very melancholy diſpoſition. 
Beat. He were an excellent man, that were made 
| juſt in the mid-way between him and Benedick: the 
one is too like an image, and ſays nothing; and the 
other, too like my lady'seldeft ſon, evermore tattling. ö 
Leon. Then half ſignior Benedick's tongue in count 
John's mouth, and half count John's melancholy: in 
ſignior Benedick's face. 3 
Beat. With a good leg, and a good foot, uncle, 
and money enough in his purſe, Such a man woul 
win any woman in the world, —if he could get h 
good Willi. 5 e 6 aan pe Ne 
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} — both ſure, ] i. e. to be depended on. STEzEvEnS © 

| * heart-burn'd an hour after.) The pain commonly called he 
cart. burn, proceeds from an acid humour in the ſtomach, and is 
therefore properly enough imputed to art lagks, Jounson. 
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Leon. By my troth, niece, thou wilt never get thee 
a huſband, if thou be'ſt fo ſhrewd of thy tongue. 
Ant. In faith, ſhe's too curſt, 
Beat. Too curſt | is more than curſt: "I ſhall leſſen 
God's ſending that way: for it is faid, God ſends 
curft cow ſhort bor 18; but to a co too curſt he ſends 
none. 
Leon. So, by being too eur, God will ſend you 
no horns. 
Beat. Juſt, if he ſend me no huſband ; for the 
which blefling, I am at him upon my knees every 
morning and evening: Lord! I could not endure 
a huſband with a beard on his races I had rather lie 
in woollen*®, | 

Leon. You may light upon a huſband, that hath 
no beard. 

Beat. What ſhould I do wh him ? dreſs him in 
my apparel, and make him my waiting-gentlewoman? 
He that hath a beard, is more than a youth ; and he 
that hath no beard, is leſs than a man : and he that 
is more than a youth, is not for me; and he that i; 
leſs.than a man, I am not for him : Therefore I wil 
even take ſix-pence in earneſt ot the bannen, on 

lead his apes into hell. 

Leo. Well then, go you into hell“? 0 

Beat. No; but to the gate: and there will the de. 
wil meet me, hke an old cuckold, with horns on his 

head, and ſay, Get you to heaven, Beatrice, get you to 
\ heaven; here's no place for on maids : ſo deliver I up 


— 


3 74 woollen.] Thus the aloe gg The old copies read 
in the woollen. STEEVENS, * 

4 Mell then, &c.) Of the two next fendils Dr. Warburton 
ſays, All this impious nonſenſe thrown to the bottom, is the players and 
foifled in without rhyme or reaſon. He therefore puts St in the 
margin. They do not deſerve indeed ſo honourable a place, yet 
I am afraid they are too: much in the manner of our authour, who 

is ſometimes trying to purchaſe merriment at too dear a rate, 
a Jonssox. 
I bave reſtored the lines omitted. STEEVENS, 35 


my 


% 


AB OUT N-O T HING. 28) 


my apes, and away to Saint Peter for the heavens ; 
he ſhews me where the bachelors fit, and there live 
we as merry as the day is long. * . 
Ant. Well, niece, I truſt, you will be rul'd by 
vour father. 5 : a 
Beat. Ves, faith; it is my couſin's duty to make a 
curtſy, and ſay, Father, as it pleaſe you: but yet for 
all that, couſin, let him be a handſome fellow, or elſe 
make another curtſy, and ſay, Father, as it pleaſe me. 


Leon. Well, niece, I hope to ſee you one day fitted 


with a huſband.  - 


Bear. Not till God make men of ſome other me- 
tal than earth. Would it not grieve a woman to be 


orer-maſter'd with a piece of valiant duſt? to make 
account of her life to a clod of wayward marle? No, 
uncle, P11 none: Adam's ſons are my brethren, and 
truly, I hold it a fin to match in my kindred. 
Leon. Daughter, remember, what I told you: if 
the prince do ſolicit you in that kind, you know your 
Anett. 25 5 e 
Beat. The fault will be in the muſick, couſin, if 


you be not woo'd in good time: if the prince be too 


important, tell him, there is meaſure in every thing, 
and ſo dance out the anſwer. For hear me, Hero, 
Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is as a Scotch jig, 
a meaſure, and a cinque- pace: the firſt ſuit is hot 


and haſty, like a Scotch jig, and full as fantaſtical ;_ 
the wedding, mannerly modeſt, as a meaſure, full of 


fate and ancientry ; and then comes repentance, 


and, with his bad legs, falls into the cinque-pace 


faſter and faſter, till he fink into his grave. 


Leon. Couſin, you apprehend paſſing ſhrewdly. ; 
Beat. J have a good eye, uncle; I can fee a church 


by day-light. _ | 
Leon. 7 
good room. 


© if the prince be too important, ] Important here, and in many 


ther places, is importunate, See P. 244. Jouxso cp. 
6 Euter 


[To Hero. 


he revellers are entring; brother, make 
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288 MUCH ADO 


Euter Don Pedro, Claudio, Benedick, Balthazar ,1 De 

Jobn, Borachio, Margaret, Urſula, and others maſts, 
Pedro, Lady, will you walk about with you 
Hero. Sq you walk ſoftly, and look ſweetly, and 
ſay nothing, I am yours for the walk ; and, eſpeci- 
ally, when I walk away. e 

Pedro. With me in your company? 

Hero. 1 may ſay fo, when I pleaſe. 

Pedro. And when pleaſe you to ſay fo? 
Hero. When I like your favour; for God defend 
the lute ſhould be like the caſe! Ly 
Pedro. * My viſor is Philemon's roof; within the 
houſe is Jors. © nn 

Hero. Why, then your vifor ſhould be thatch'd, 


7 Balthazar,] The quarto and folio add - vr dumb Jobs. 
| | | | „ en, 

or dumb John.] Here is another proof that when the firſt 
copies of our author's plays were prepared for the preſs, the 
tranſcript was made out by the ear. If the MS. had lain before 
the tranſcriber, it is very unlikely that he ſhould have miſtaken | 
Don for dumb but, by an inarticulate 'fpeaker, or inattentive 
bearer, they might eaſily be confounded. '.MaLong. 
Don John's taciturnity has been already noticed. It ſeems | 


therefore not improbable that the author himſeli-might have oc- 


caſionally applied the epithet dumb to him. Epirox. 

2 wifor is Philemor's roof, within the houſe is love.] Hero 
ſays to Don Pedro, God forbid the lute ſhould be like the cafe! 
i. e. that your face ſhould be as homely and as coarſe as your maſk, | 
Upon this, Don Pedro compares his viſor to Philemon's roof. 
»Tis plain, the poet alludes to the ſtory of Baueis and Philemon | 
from Ovid: and this old couple, as the Roman poet deſcribes i, 
liv'd in a thàtch'd cottage: VV 

gn —— Stipulis & canna tecta palgſtri 
But why, wirhin this houſe is love? Though this old pair lived in 
a cottage, this cottage received two ſtraggling Gods, (Jupiter and 
Mereury) under its roof. So, Don Pedro is a prince; andthougi 
his viſor is but ordinary, he would infinuate to Hero, that he has 
ſomething godlike within: alluding either to his dignity or the 
qualities of his perſon and mind, THEOBAL p. 


TD | | 1 2 Pedro, 


- 


AB OVUTANDOTIMHNG a . 


Pedro. Speak low, if you Tpeak loved. 

Bene. Well, J would you did like me“. | 

Marg. So would not I, for your own fake; for I 
have many ill qualities. 

gene. Which is one? „ 


” 2 7 
- 


| Marg. I ta my pre ers Aud m 8 b | 


men *. 1 233 0 

; Marg. God match me with a good dancer! 
Balth, Ai e 158 gy Tel WO, 
Marg. And God keep him out of my fight when 

the dance is done I Anſwer, clerk.  —_ 
Balth. No more words; the clerk is anſwer'd. 
Us, I know you well enough; you are ſignior 
Aut. At a word, I aminer. fo 
Urſ. know you by the wagling of your head. 


dro, ſhould be given to Margaret. REVISs a4. 
1 Balth. Well I would you did like me.] This and the two fol- 


Pedro. Seal Jow, &c.] This ſpeech, which is. given to Pe- 


lowing little ſpeeches, which I have placed to Balthazar, are in 


all the printed copies given to Benedick. But, tis clear, the dia- 
logue here ought to be betwixt Balthazar and Margaret : Bene- 


dick, a little lower, converſes with Beatrice: and ſo every man 


talks with his wotnan once round. TuroBaLD. 


* amen.] I do not concur with Theobald in his arbitrary .-. 


poſition of theſe ſpeeches. © Balthazar is called in the old copies 
dumb John, as I have already obſerved; and therefore it agel 


ſeem, that he was meant to ſpeak but little. When Benedick 


ſays, the hearers may Cry, amen, we muſt ſuppoſe that he leaves 


Margaret and goes in ſearch of ſome other ſport. Margaret ut- 


ters a wiſh for a good partner. Balthazar, who is repreſented as a 
man of the feweſt words, repeats Benedick's Amen, and leads her 


off, deſiring, as he ſays in the following ſhort ſpeech, to put him- 


ſelf to no greater expence of breath. .STEEVENS. 


This whole note is, I apprehend, founded on a miſtake ; or, in 


the ſtape-direCtion in the old copy, at the beginning of this ſcene, 


was, I believe, an accidental repetition ; and, dumb, I ſuſpect, 


whoſe ear deceived him. . 
T think it extremely probable, that the regulation 
Theobald, and the author of the Rewiſal, is right. Ma Lok. 


Vol. II. U | | $5 N Ant. 


was written inſtead of Don, through the miſtake of the tranſcriber, 


Bene. I love you the better; the hearers may cry 


ropoſed by 
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200 MUCH ADO 
Ant. To tell you true, I counterfeit him. 
. You could never do him fo ill-will, unleß 
you were the very man: Here's his dry hand 3 
and down; you are he, you are ge. e 
Ant. At a word, I am not. 
Urſ. Come, come; do you think, I do not know 
you by your excellent wit? Can virtue hide itſelf) 
Go to, mum, you are he: graces will appear, and 


there's an end. e ee eee | 
Beat. Will you not tell me who told you ſo? _ 
Bene. No, you ſhall pardon me. 
Beat. Nor will you not tell me who you are? 
Bene. Nat now. lh nin gp nt 
Beat. That I was diſdainful—and that I had my 
good wit out of the Hundred merry Tales* ;—Well, this | 
was ſignior Benedick that ſaid fo. © | 
„ . | Wag pt Bae. 


8 his dry hand.] A dry hand was anciently regarded as the 
ſign of a cold conſtitution, To this Maria, in Tavelfth-\ight, 
alludes: AQ I; (cm; STERVERS.. . fo | 
Hundred merry Tales;] The book, to which Shakſpeare al | 
ludes, was an old tranſlation of Les cent Nouvelles Nouvelles. The 
original was publiſhed at Paris, in the black. letter, before the 
year 1500, and is ſaid to have been written by ſome of the royal 
family of France. Ames mentions a tranſlation of it prior to the 
time of Shakſpeare. 1 Moti: 


. 


In the London Chaunticleres, 1659, this work, among others, : 
is cry'd for ſale by a ballad-man. The Seven Wiſe Men of | 
Gotham; a Hundred Merry Tales; Scoggin's Jeſts, &c.“ 
Again, in the Nice Falour, &c, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
i the Almanac,  - _ 
| The Hundred Novels, and the Books of Cookery.” 
Of this collection there are frequent entries in the regiſter of the 
Stationers' Company. The firſt, I met with was in Jan. 1581, 
| 5 | Es ga - ,.., OTEBVENG. 
This Book was certainly printed before the year 1575, 2000 | 
much repute, as appears from the mention of it in Langham 
Letter. Again, in The Engliſh Courtier and the Cuntrey Gentleman, 
Bl. 1. 1586. Sign H. 4, **——wee want not allo pleaſant mad 
e headed knaves that bee properly learned and well reade indiverſe 
66 pleaſant bookes and good authors. As Sir Guy of Warwicke, | 
the Foure Sonnes of Amon, the Ship of Fooles, the Budget of | 
RR oe i, 


ABOUT N-O T/HIN C. 


gene. What's heed bc nod elle ak 

tat. Lam ſure, you know him well enough. J 
Bene, Not I, believe me. Fired 
Beat, Did: he cer make you auge 2 * 
Bene. I pray yon, what is ge:? 


- Beat. Why, he is the Prince's jeſter:: 132 a very dull 
als only his gift is in deviſing impoſſible ſlanders ? i 
none but übertines delight in him; and the commen- 

dation is not in his wit, but in his villainy *; for he 
both pleaſeth men, and angers them, and then they 
laugh at him, and beat him: I am ſure, he is in the 
fleet; I would he had boarded: me. 

Bene, When I know the . Pl tell him 
what you ſay, 7 | 

Beat. Do, do: he'll but d a ciation or 
to on me; which. peradventure, not mar 'd, or not 

laugh d at, ſtrikes him into melancholy; and then 
there's a partridge wing ſav'd, for the fool will eat no 
1 1 that . We muſt follow the leaders. 

. L within. 
Bene. In every 8984 thing. x: 


Beat. Nay, if they lead to any BY I will leave chem : 
at the next turning. 


Manent John, Borachio, wad Claudio. | 


Jobn. Sure, my brother is amorous on Hero, and 
hath withdrawn her father to break with him about 


„ Demaundes, the Hundredth merry Tales, the Booke of Ryddles, 
and many other excellent writers both witty and pleaſaunt.“ It 
his been ſuggeſted-to me that there is no other reaſon than the 
word hundred to ſuppoſe this book a tranſlation of the Cent Nous 
velles Nouvelles. EDbfTox. | 
5 his gift is in deviſing impoſſible NRlanders : ] We ſhould read 
-mpaſfible, i. e. ſlanders fo ill invented, that they will paſs upon no 
body, WARBURTON. | 

Jmpoſſible flanders are, I ſuppoſe, ſuch landers as, from their 
abfordny and! im poſſibility, bring their own e with them. 
OHNSON. - 

6 315 willainy; J By which ſhe means his malice and impiety. 
By his impious jeſts, ſhe inſinuates, he ed hem libertines; and by 

his devifing Nanders of them, 1 angered them. WARBURTON» 
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it: The ladies follow her, and butcbnè viſor remaing, 
Bora. And that as Claudio: 1 lend ad IE his 
John. Are you-nbt- . Benediek? OF 3s 
Claud. You know me well; am 0 N 
John. Signior, yau are very near my brother in dis 


. 


; jove: he is enamour'd on Hero; I pray you, difluade 


him from her, ſhe is no equal fbr his birth: Fn w 


48 the part of an honeſt man in it. 


Chad. How know you he loves her? 1s 
FJobn. I heard him ſwear his e 8 aire 
Bora. So did I too ; ahd he ſwore he would werf 


ker tdznigujit.. Wa 4 


Jobn. Come let us to the banquet, rot . 
5 ¶ Erxeunt Fob ant 1 
Glands 5 Thus e Li in name of Benedick,; 


But hear theſe ill news with the ears of Claudio 


Tis certain ſo: the prince wooes for 16-7908 


Friendſhip is conſtant in all other things; 


Save in the office and affairs of love: 


Therefore,? all hearts! in love uſe their on ue 
Let every eye negotiate for itſelf, 


And truſt no agent: for beauty is a witch“, 67.18 
Againſt whoſe charms faith melteth into blood. 
This i is an accident of hourly proof, 50 | 
Which 1 miſtruſted not: Farewell therefore, Hero! 


b =bjs . Ji, e. his carriage, his demeanour. Soin in 
 Mealies 75 Meaſure- V. 
How 1 may formally in perſon bear me,” STERVERS, 
Therefore, &c.] Let, which is found, 1 in the x: next ues is un- 
derſtood here. Ma LONEs ./, FEE: 
gon nn ] DIY, 


Againſt whoſe ws 5 th elect into Blood, 41 


i. e. as wax. when oppoſed to the fire kindled by Lc, n0 


longer preſerves the figure of the erſon whom it was deligne 
to repreſent, but flows into a ſhapeleſs lump ; fo fidelity, When 
confronted with beauty, diffolves into our ruling paſſion, and i 
loſt there like a frog of water in the ſea. SrEEVENSs. 

Re-enter 


— 
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e Ne. enler 3 «0.29% IAB] 

n 7 T3443 

gene. Count Claudio? 118 „ 

Claud. Vea, the ſame. F 
Bene. Come, will you 80 with me; 2 


Claud. Whither' ?, 2 5 . 
Bene. Even to the next willow, our your own 
buſineſs, count. What faſhion will you wear the 
arland of? About your neck, like an uſurer's 
chain? ? or under your arm, like a lieutenant's ſeart ? 
You muſt wear 4t one Bay, for Kai prince Wat got 
our Hero. VVV 
Caud. I with him joy of By 15 1 11 75 
Bene. Why, that's ſpoken like an 0 t 5 
ſo they ſell bullocks. But did 1 think, hy 3 
would have ſervy'd you thus? OD is; 
Claud. I pray you leave me. 2 
Bene. Ho! now you ſtrike like the vlind's man ; 


*twas the boy that ſtole your meat, and N beat 
the poſt. 


Claud. If it will not be, PI leave you. [Exit. 

Bene. Alas, poor hurt fowl! Now will he creep 
into ſedges.— But, that my lady Beatrice ſhould 
know me, and not know me ! The prince's fool! — 


Ha? it may be, I go under that title, becauſe 1 
merry. Vea; but ſo; 1 am apt to do myſelf wrong: 


am not t ſo repured : it BY the Balls though bitter 


Apo 5 


9 uſurer”s * Bl C Bain, of geld, of confiderable des; were 


in our author's time, uſually worn by wealthy citizens avd others 
in the ſame manner they now are on publick occaſions, by the al- 
dermen of London, See The. Puritan, or Widow of H. atling- 
Street, act iii. ſe. ii amm, an. fe. vii. and 12 pieces. 
FEbdbirox. 

Ulury ſeems about this time ta Jin 1 a common topic of 
invective. I have three or four dialogues, paſquils, and diſcourſes 
on the ſubject, printed before the year 1600. From every one of 
theſe it appears, that the merchants were the chief uſurers of the 
age. STREVENS.: 


' t is the baſe, though bitter, diſpoſition of Beatrice, avho puts the 


world into ber per/on, | * Ie is the diſpoſition of beatrice, 
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diſpoſition of Beatrice, that puts the world into her 
perſon, and ſo gives me out. Well, Til be revengd 
as I may. £7 VV 
' Re-enter Don Pedro. 
Pedro. Now, ſignior, where's the count? Did you 
hi 26 oto AP HEL 6. 
Bene. Troth, my lord, I have play'd the part of 
lady Fame. I found him here as melancholy as 2 
lodge in a watren *; I told him, and, I think, Itold 
him true, that your grace had got the good will of this 
young lady 3; and I offered him my company to a 
willow tree, either to make him a garland, as being 
forſaken, or to bind him up a rod, as being worthy 
Pedro. To be whipt ! What's his fault? 
Bene. The flat tranſgreſſion of a ſchool-boy ; who, 
being overjoy'd with finding a bird's neſt,” ſhews it 
his companion, and he ſteals it. 


- 


| Peco. 
avho takes upon her to perſonate the world, and therefore repreſen 
the world as ſaying what Jhe only ſays ee „„ 
Baſe, though bitter. I do not underſtand how Bqaſe and bitter are 
inconſiſtent, or why what is Bitter ſhould not be baſe. I believe, 
ve may ſafely read, 1? 7s the baſe, the bitter diſpoſition. Jouxson. 
The baſe though bitter, may mean the al- natur d though with. 
, ob RE 4.2 {BTEEYENS: 
2 as melancholy as a lodge in a warren ;] A parallel thought oc- 
_ eurs in the firſt chapter of Halah, where the prophet, deſcribing 
the deſolation of Judah, ſays: “ The daughter of Zion is lett 
as a cottage in a vineyard, as a lodge in a garden of cucumbers, 
&.“ I am informed, that near Aleppo, theſe lonely buildings are 
ſtill made uſe of, it being neceſſary, that the fields where water. 
melons, cucumbers, &c. are raiſed, ſhould be regularly watched. 
J learn from Tho. Newton's Herball to the Hible, 8 vo. 1587, 
that ** ſo ſoone as the cucumbers, &c. be gathered, theſe oy 
are abandoned of the watchmen and keepers, and no more fte. 
quented,” From theſe forſaken buildings, it ſhould ſeem, the 
Prophet takes his compariſon. STEEvEns. 7 


- 


ibis young lady;] Benedick ſpeaks of Hero's if ſhe were on 
the ſtage. Perhaps, both ſhe and Leonato, were meant to male 
their entrance with Don Pedro, When Beatrice enters, fic 1 
{ſpoken of as coming in with only Claudio,, STgs ven, | 


ABOUT NOTHING. 295 
Padro. Wilt thou make a truſt a tranſgreſſion? The 
tranſgreſſion is in the ſtealer. C 
Bene. Vet it had not been amiſs, the rod had been 
made, and the garland too; for the garland he might 
have worn himſelf; and the rod he might have be- 
ſcow'd on you, who, as I take it, have ſtol'n his bird's 
neſt. . Loay s 1 OE tone e ah if 3 1 
Pedro. I will but teach them to ſing, and reſtore 
them d p ome 8 
Bene. If their ſinging anſwer your ſaying, by my 
faith, you f , ĩ˙?r fr 5 
Pedro. The lady Beatrice hath a quarrel to you; 
the gentleman, that danc'd with her, told her, ſhe is 
much wrong @& by e.. 
Bene, O, ſhe miſus'd me paſt the endurance of a 
block; an oak, but with one green leaf on it, would 
have anſwer'd her; my very viſor began to aſſume 
life and ſcold with her: She told me, not thinking 1 
had been myſelf, - that I was the prince's jeſter ; and 
that I was duller than a great thaw ; huddling jeſt 
upon jeſt, with! ſuch impoffible conveyance, upon me, 
that | ſtood like a man at a mark, with a whole army 
ſhooting at me : She ſpeaks poniards, and every 
e JJJ;ͤ ... Fan 


ſuch impoſſible conweyance,] Dr. Warburton reads impaſſadle : 
Sir Tho. Hanmer impetuous, and Dr. Johnſon importable, which, 
ſays he, is uſed by Spenſer, in a ſenſe very congruous to this paſ- 
ſage for inſupportable, or not to be ſuſtained. Alſo by the laſt 
tranſlators of the Apocrypha, and therefore ſuch a word as Shakſ. | 
peare may be ſuppoſed to have written. EDITOR. A” 
{mportable is very often uſed by Lidgate in his Prologue to the 
tranſlation of The Tragedies gathered by Ibon Bochas, &c. as well 
as by Holinſhed,  _ e . 
Inpoſible may be licentiouſly uſed for znaccountable, Beatrice 
has already ſaid, that Benedick invents impoſſible ſlanders. 
So, in the Fair Maid of the Inn, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
ou would look for ſome molt impoſſible antick.“ 
Again, in The Roman Actor, by Maffinger 5 
aii% % ᷣͤUPEvui-ñ!!ß!n!.; 
 # Ourſelves, by building on impoſible hopes, 
| rr WER $173 
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word ſtabs: if her breath were as terrible as her ter. 
minations, there were no living near her, ſhe would 
infect to the north ſtar. I would not marry her 

though ſhe were endowed with all that Adam ha 
left him before he tranfgrefs'd : ſhe would have made 
Hercules have rurn'd ſpit; yea, and have cleft his 
club to make the fire too. Come, talk not of her; 
you ſhall find her the infernal Ate in good appare, 
I would to God ſome ſcholar would conjure her; 
for, certainly, while ſhe is here, a man may lire 
as quiet in hell, as in a ſanCtuary ; and people fin 
upon purpoſe, becauſe they would go thither : ſo, 
indeed, all diſquiet, horror, and perturbation folloy 
her. JJ ĩ ͤ 8 
_ Enter Claudio, Beatrice, Leonato, aud Hero. 

Pedro. Look, here ſhe come. 

Bene. Will your grace command me any ſerviceto 

the world's end? Iwill go on the ſlighteſt errand now 
to the Antipodes, that you can deviſe to ſend me on; 
Iwill fetch you a tooth-picker now from the fartheſt 
inch of Afia ; bring you the length of Preſter John's 
foot; fetch you a hair of the great Cham's beard *; 
do you any embaſſage to the Pigmies, rather than 
hold three words conference with this harpy: You 
have no employment for me? 


Pedro. None, but to deſire your good company. 


' 1 believe the meaning is ——with 4 rapidity equal to that of 
jugglers, cob appear to perform impoſſibilities, a Cle 
© Conveyance. was the common term in our author's time fot 
light of hand, Maron, Com nn 

v bring you the length of Prefter John's foot fetch you a hair off 
the great Cham 's beard:] ite. I will undertake the hardeſt taſk, 
rather than have any converſation with lady Beatrice. Alluding 
to the difficulty of acceſs to either of thoſe monarchs, but more 
particularly to the former, OR adn 144-056 I 

80 een in his comedy calPd The Siege, or Love's Cor 
wert, 1041: „ eee AY 10S 
bid me take the Parthian king by the beard : or draw an 
eye-tooth ſrom”the jaw royal of the Perfian monarch,” _ 
8 1 7 | oh BY oe | | 92 STESVENS. 


Ben. 
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Bene. 0 God, fir, here's a diſh I love not; 1 can- 
not endure my lady Tongue“. 

Pedru. Come, . come; you have loſt the heart 

of ſignior Benedic 

Feat, Indeed, my lord, he lent it me a whe: and 

I gave him uſe for it, a double heart for a ſingle one: 

marry, once before he won it of me with falſe dice, 


therefore your grace may well lay, I have lo, 
Pedro. You have But, him down , lady, you have : 


ut him down. 
Beat. So J would not he ſhould do me, my lord, 


leſt I ſhould prove the mother of fools, 1 have 


brought count Claudio, whom you ſent me to ſeck. 


Pedro. Why, how now, cqunt? wherefore are you lad? 


Claud. Not fad, my lord. 

Pedro. How then ? Sick? 

Claud. Neither, my lord. | 

Beat. The count is neither Tad, nor fick, nor 
merry, nor well ; but civil, .count ; civil as. an 
orange *, and ſomething of that jealous complexion?. 
Pedro. I'faith, lady, I think your blazon to be 

true; thou PII be Na if he be ſo, his conceit 

is falſe. Rete, Claudio, I have wooed in thy name, 
and fair Hero is won; I have broke with her father, 
and his good will obtained : name the day of mar- 
riage, and God give thee j Joy ! 


Leon. Count take of me my daughter, and with 


ber my fortunes: his grace hath made the match, 
and all grace ſay Amen to it! 3 
Heat. Speak, caunt,. 118 your. cue. 3 


Caud. Silence is the perfecteſt herald of; joy: n 1 1 | 


were but little happy, if I could ſay how much.— 


7 —my lady Tongue:} - Thus the duartb 1 hee? The folio 
reads this lady tongue) (\STEEVENS.! | - 


vil as an arangt This conceit veces dikcowide in Naſb's four ; 
Lets conflnod, 19.42.1546 For the order of my ite i it is as 'c/oil 


as an orange.“ SEN od 
H that zealoys agua Thus the quan io, The 
: 60 8 27 a . . STEEVENS. e 
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Lady, as you are mine, Iam yours: I give away 
myſeif for you, and doat upon the exchange. 
Beat. Speak, couſin; or, if you cannot, ſtop his 

mouth with a kiſs, and let him not ſpeak neither. 
Pedro. In faith lady you have a merry heart. 
Beat. Yea, my lord; I thank it, poor fool, it 
keeps on the windy fide of care: — My couſin tells 


* 


him in his ear, that he is in her heart. 

JJC. Tounn.. TEN 
Beat. Good lord, for alliance !—" Thus goes 
every one to the world but I, and J am ſun-burn'g; 

I may fit in a corner, and cry, heigh ho! for a 

Reed. ß 8 
. Pedro. Lady Beatrice, I will get you one. 
Beat. I would rather have one of your father's get. 

ting: Hath your grace ne'er a brother like you? 

Vour father got excellent khuſbands, if a maid could 


eome by them. 


Pedro. Will you have me, lady! 
Beat. No, my lord, unleſs I might have another 

for working days; your grate is too coſtly to wear 
every day: But, I beſeech your grace, pardon me: 

I was born to ſpeak all mirth, and no matter. 
Pedro. Your filence moſt offends me, and to be 
merry beſt becomes you; for, out of queſtion, you 
Wed born in à merry bent... l 


* Thus goes every one to the wworld but I, and I am ſun. Burn di] 
What is it, 70 go to the world? perhaps, to enter by marriage Into 
a ſettled ſtate ; but why is the unmarry'd lady Jun-burnt ? I be- 

lieve we ſhould read, Thus goes every one to the wood but II and [an 
ſun- burnt. Thus does every one but I find a ſhelter, and I am 
left expoſed to wind and /un. The neareſt way to dhe wood, is 
phraſe for the readieſt means to any end. It is faid of a woman, 
who accepts a worſe match than thoſe which ſhe had refuſed, that 
ſhe has paſſed through the'avood, and at laſt taken a crooked ſtick, 
But conjectural criticiſm has always ſomething tp abate its conft- 
gence. Shakſpeare, in Alls well that Eud's vel}, uſes the phraſe, 
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ABOUT NOTHING. 299 
Beat. No, ſure, amy lord, my mother cry'd; but 
then there was a ſtar danc'd, and under that I was 
born. — Couſins, God give you joy. 0 
Lion. Niece, will you look to thoſe things I told 
Beat, I ery you mercy, uncle.—By your grace's 
ardath os no ary [ Exit Beatrice. 
Pedro. By my troth, a pleaſant- ſpirited lady. 
Leon. There's little of the melancholy element 
jn her, my lord : ſhe is neyer fad, but-whenyſhe 
ſleeps ; and not ever ſad then; for I haye heard 
my daughter ſay, * ſhe hath often dream'd of unhap- 
pineſs, and wak'd herſelf with laughing. SC 
Pedro. She cannot endure to hear tell of a huſ- 
band. %%% ᷑œũœͤkl;!!! pry 
Leon. O, by no means; ſhe mocks all her wooers 
du . To ie 4, 1 5 
Pedro. She were an excellent wife for Benedick. 
Leon. O Lord, my lord, if they were but a week 
marry'd, they would talk themſelves mad.  _ 
Pedro. Count Claudio, when mean you to go to 
Claud.To-morrow, my lord: Time goes on crutches, 
till love have all his rites. VVV 
Leon. Not till Monday, my dear ſon, which is hence 
a juſt ſeven- night; and a time too brief too, to have 
all things anſwer my mind. . he oh 
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to go to the aworld, for marriage. So that my emendation depends 

only on the oppoſition of «vood to ſun-· burnt. JOHNSON. ict 

I am ſun-burnt may mean, I have loſt my beauty, and am con- 

ſequently no longer ſuch an object as can tempt a.man to marry. 
Es En on ee, ee BELETENG: 

2 hhe | hath often dream'd of unhappineſs, | SP! all the editions 3 
but Mr. Theobaldalters it to, an haf pingſi, having no conception 
that unhappine/5 meant any thing but misfortune, and that, he 
thinks, ſhe could not ru He had never heard that it figni- 
fied a wild, wanton, unlucky trick. Thus Beaumont and Fletcher, 
in their comedy of the Maid of the Mill » fy Ne 2. 
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1 dreams are like my thoughts, honeft and innocent: 
Tours are uthappy,” WARBURTON, | 
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 fignior Benedick, and the lady Beatrice into a moun. 
| tain of affection, the one with the other. J would 


ten ten fieber ' watchings. 205 


my couſin to a good huſband. 
huſband chat I know : 2 thus far I can praiſe him; 


e ebe on the one abith the other, 1 mountain of affeftion With one an- 
_ other is a ſtrange expreſſion, yet I know not well how to change it. 


gther, or affection qwith each other, cannot be uſed, but à mooting 


. 5 1 «; „ 


Pedro. Come, you hake the head at ſo long 2 
breathing; but, I warrant thee, Claudio, the time 
ſhall not go dully by us; I will, inthe 1 interim, „under. 
take one of Hercules? PT ; Which is" to brin 


fain have it a match; and I doubt not to fafhion it 
if you three will but miniſter ſuch aſfiſtance as hal 

give you direction. 
My lord, I am for you, though i it coſt me 


. Claud. And I, my lord.  _ £4, 
Pedro. And you too, gentle Hero 98 
Hero. I will do any modeſt office, my] lord, to hel 


Pedro. And Benedick is not the uudegsdlet 
K I 


1 70 55 ſenior Penedick and FY td "OY into a ary 


Perhaps it was originally written, 1 bring Benedick and Beatrice int 
a mooting of affeclion; to bring them not to apy more mootings of 
contention, but to a ooting Or converſation of love. This read- 
ing is confirmed by the prepolitiqn avith ; a mountain ith each 


with eachother is proper and regular. fonygnpe 5 | 
Uncommon as the word propoſed by Dr. Johnſon may appear, 
it is uſed in ſeveral of the ag e 801 in ys in s 5 t ms 


one who never 8 5 
« Had mooted in the hall, or ſeen the revels 
3 Kept in the houſe at Chriſtmas,” 85 
as, in the Ritura from Parnaſſus, 1606: | 
| It Mae plain caſe whereon'T mooted in our r temple? 5 
[ane at a mootixg in our temple,” Ibid, | 
And yet all that I believe is meant by a mountain of n, 15, 
of. "ago deal of afjeftion.. 
In one of Stanyhurft's poems, is the following phraſe to denote 
a © Ag quantity of love: 
. Kn e WO? nw of lore promil, nothiog perform id, b. 


Again 


12 
\ 
* 


A B OU "A NOTHIN G- 30t 1 
he is of 2 noble ſtrain , and of approv'd valour, and | * ; 
confirm'd honeſty. I will teach you how to humour 
your cou fin, that fle ſhalffall e "Re — 
and I, with your two helps, will ſo | pr 7 85 15 on | bi 
nedick, that, in deſpight of his dat if and * _ 
quealy ſtomach b, he half fall in love with catrice. = 5 
de cando this, Cupid is no longer an archer: his glory 1 


— 
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ſhall be ours, for we are the only NEON. Go in , i 
with me, win I wh tell : 12 m e 1 U Kae, Fe 
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5 Apuriment. in e H. oe... TID # 
Enter Don John and Borachio, © 10 
John. It; is ſo; the count Claudio mall! marry the . ly 
aug hter of Leonato. 4 1 
"BH Yea, my lord ; but ˖ can 56 83 bt 
Jobn. Any bar, any croſs, any impediment. will "oy * 
medicinable to me: I am fick in difpleaſure to him; lh: 
and hardener comes athwart his affection, ranges Th 
Again, — the bee, . anger: : EE 2 „ 1 N 
ä 1 ſr A monntuln of eee Se 5 * 
Thus in K. Hen. VIII. 4 a ſea of glory.” In Hale, « 3 afro "YL 0 
troubles.” Again, in Howel's Hi/t. af Venice: « though they | 
fee mountains of miſeries heaped on one's back,” Again in Ba- 9 
con's Hiſt. of K. Heu. VII. Perkin ſought to evfrupt the ſer- 1 
vants to the lieutenant of the tower by mountains of promiſes.” W 
Again, in the Comedy of Errors: the mountain of mad fleſh 1 
that claims marriage of me.“ Little can be ipferr'd ae [oh 
ſpeare's offence agarnt grammar. El "4 
Mr. Malone "obſerves, (hive, ce Shakf eare has. many p — _— 
equally harfh. He who would hazard ſuch expreſſions. as a Gall ' "es 
of fortunes,” a vale of years, ard 4 tem ae}, 0 nean 'wo "40 
not t ſcruple to write g mountain of afe jon.“  STEBVENS, |... l 
2a noble Pre, Try deſcent, lineage. zo, in the N i | 
Ween, B. iv. C. vil, 8.33 1 1 
_ © Sprung from the Ancient flocke” of prince's hate, 951 1 
Again, B. Vs C. 9. 8. 32: : 1 nn "SH 
Sate goodly temperaunce in garments elene, | 1 | 
* And ſacred reverence yborne of heavenly frene. 1 
| EvpiTtoR. | : 
evenly —_ 
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evenly with mine. How capſt thou croſs this mar. 
, Le i obo GT. eittioed hos. 
Bora. Not honeſtly, my Jordg, hut ſo covertly tha 


302 


- 


no diſhonelty ſhall appear in me. 


ants 01 * + WF . 3 | "Tk CY 9 MN p 
Fyobhn. S ew.me en nDowo.: 

„ 98 LV "OY TREE G44 N — 4 814 9 74 ; Et K ; 

© Bora. I ink, 'I told your lordſhip, A year ſince, 


how much J am in the favour of Margaret, the wait. 
ing gentlewoman to Hero. 
'": F088. 2 Ennio 7 5 
Bora. I can, at any unſeaſonable inſtant of the 
night, appoint her to look out at her lady's chamber. 
„ e on TT 
John. What life is in that, to be the death of thi 
marriage? on ond RR 
Bora. The poiſon of that lies in you to temper, 
Go you to the prince your brother; ſpare not to tel 
him, that he hath wrong'd his honour in marrying 
the renown'd Claudio, (whoſe eſtimation do You 


mightily hold up) to a contaminated ſtale, ſuch a 


„ TTT. 

John. What proof ſhall“I make of that? 
Bora. Proof enough to miſuſe the prince, to vex 
Claudio, to undo Hero, and kill Leonato: Lock 
you for any other iſſue ? he 


* John. Only to deſpite them, I wil ndeavovr in 


_ 3 Bora. Go then, find me a meet hour to draw 
ER e ee e 


| 3 Bora. Go then, find me a meet hour io draw Don Pedro, and 
the count Claudio, alone ; tell them that you know Hero loves me;= 
Offer them inflances, which ſhall bear no leſs likelihood than to Jee me 
at her chamber-awindow ; hear me call Margaret, Hero; bear Mar. 
garet term me Claudio; and bring them to ſee this, the very ni ht bee 
Fore the intended auedding.] Thus the whole ſtream of the ecutions 
from the firſt quarto „ WP I am, obliged here to ge 2 
| ſhort account of the plot depending, that the emendation I hare 
made may appear the more clear and unqueſtionable. The bulr 
neſs ſtands thus: Claudio, a favourite of the Arragon prince, by 


— 8 A 1 £3 


hk — 4 
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Don Pedro, and the count Claudio, alone: tell them, 


that you know, Hero loves me; intend a. kind, of 
zeal both to the prince and Claudio, as -in a love of 
your brother's honour who hath made ghis match; 
and his friend's reputation, who is thus like to be co 


zen'd with the ſemblance of a-maid, that vou have 


diſcover'd thus. They will ſcarcely believe this with; 


out trial; offer them jnſtanges ; which ſhajl bear no 


leſs likelihood, than to ſee me at her chamber-win- 


„ £1 * * „ w T 's 4D &. ! 1 1 9 . 
o ' „ 6 Se I 1 4 5 : $a. 1 N F4 's 
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dow; hear me call Margaret, Hero; hear Margaret 


by his interceſſions with her father 


\.Z7 @ 


Don John, natural brother of the prince, and a hater of Claudio, 
is in his ſpleen zealous to diſappoint. the match. Borachio, a raſ- 
_ cally dependant on Don John, offers his aſſiſtance, and engages to 


break off the marriage by this ſtratagem. Tell the prince and 
Claudio (ſays he) that Hero is in love with e; they won't be- 
lieve it: offer them proofs, as, that they ſhall ſee me converſe with 


her in her chamber-window.,. I am in the good graces of her 
waiting-woman, Margaret; and I'll prevail with Margaret, at a 


dead hour of night, to perſonate her miſtreſs Hero; do you then 
bring the prince and Claudio to overhear our diſcourſe ; and they 

ſhall have the torment to hear ne addreſs Margaret by the name 
of Hero; and her fay ſweet thin 


ſuſpected of diſloyalty, and to break off her match with Claudio. 


But, in the name of common ſenſe, could it diſpleaſe Claudio, 


to hear his miſtreſs making uſe of hi name tenderly ? If he ſaw 


another man with her, and heard Her call him Claudio, he might 


reaſonably think her betrayed, but not have the ſame reaſon to 


accuſe her of diſloyalty. Beſides, how could her naming Clau-/ 


dio, make the prince and Claudio believe that ſhe lov'd Borachio, 
as he deſires Don John to inſinuate to them that ſhe did? The 
circumſtances weighed, there is no doubt but the paſſage ought 
to be reformed, as I have ſettled in the text - Hear me call Mar- 
garet, Hero; hear Margaret term me Borachio. THeoBALD. . 


I am'not convinced that this exchange is neceſſary. Clau- 


dio would naturally reſent the circumſtance of hearing another 


called by his own name; becauſe, in that caſe, baſeneſs of treach - 


ery would appear to be aggravated by wantonneſs of inſult; and, 


at the ſame time he would imagine the perſon, ſo diſtinguiſhed to 
be Borachio, becauſe Don John was previouſly to have informed 


- 


both him and Don Pedro, that Borachio was the favoured lover. 


 STEEVENS. | 
term 
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. 
7 to be married to fair Hero; 


gs to me by the name of Clau- 
dio. This is the ſubſtance of Borachio's device to make Hero 
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„%% NM AO 0 4 
term me Claudio; and bring rhem . this, the 


very night before the intended wedding: for, f in 


the mean time, I will ſo faſhion the Matter, that 
Hero ſhall be abſent; and there ſhdll appear ſuch 
ſeeming truth of Hero 8 diſloyalty, that Jealouſy 
ſhall be call'd affurance, and all the A png oyer- 
thrown... n n 
Jobn. Grow this 16 whit adverſe ie it can, I will 
put it in practice: Be cunning in ehe working this, 
and thy fee is a thouſand ducats. ; 
Bora. Be thou conſtant in the accuſation and my 


; buntes ſhall not ſhame fie. 
John. I I will preſently 89 learn heir (ay of mar- 
riage. a (Luan 
e sc EN 1 . 7 
5 | Loni: Oita... OI, 


Euer Baedel and, a wy 
Bene. "ORR 
Boy. Signior. | : 
Bene. In my charnber-yindow lies a bock bil 
it hither to me in the orchard. F | 
Boy. I am here already, ſir. BG 
Bene. I know that; ; Mitt 1 Would have dk hence, 
a4 here again. [ Exit Bay. ]—I do much wonder, 
1 that one man, ſeeing how much another man is a foo 
when he dedicates his behaviours to love, will, after 
be hath laugh'd at ſuch ſhallow follies in others, be- 
come the argument of his own ſcorn, by falling in 
love: And ſuch a man is Claudio. I have known, 
when there was no muſick with him but the drum 
and the fife; and now had he rather hear the tabor 

- and the pipe: I have known, when he would have 
walk'd ten mile afoot, to ſee a good armour ; and 
now will he lye ten nights N carving the faſhion 


— = of 
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ABOUT NOTHING. zes 


of a new doublet !. : He was wont to ſpeak plain, and 


to the purpoſe, like an honeſt man, and a ſoldier ; 
and now is he turn'd orthographer 5 ; his words are a 
very fantaſtical banquet, juſt ſo many ſtrange diſhes. 
May I be ſo converted, and fee with theſe eyes? I 

cannot tell; IJ think not: I will not be ſworn, but 
| love may transform me to an oyſter ; but I'll take 
my oath on it, till he have made an oyſter of me, he 
{ſhall never make me fuch a fool. One woman is fair; 


yet I am well : another is wiſe ; yet I am well: an- 


other virtuous ; yet I am well: but till all graces be 
in one woman, one woman ſhall not come in my 


grace. Rich ſhe ſhall be, that's certain; wiſe, or 


Tul none; virtuous, or I'll never cheapen her; fair, 
or I'll never look on her; mild, or come not near 
me; noble, or not J for an angel; of good diſcourſe, 
an excellent muſician, and her hair ſhall be of what 
colour it pleaſe God®. Ha! the prince and monſieur 
Love! I will hide me in the arbour. [ Witbdratus. 
9 ee e 
% — carving the faſhion of a new doublet.] This folly, fo con- 
ſpicuous in the gallants of former ages, is laughed at by all our 
comic writers. So in Greene's Farewell to Folly, 1617: ** —We 


are almoſt as fantaſtic as the Engliſh gentleman that is painted 


naked, with a pair of ſheers in his hand, -as not being reſolved 
after what faſhion to have his coat cut.” STEEVYENS. | 


The Engliſh gentleman in the above extract alludes to a plate 


in Borde's Introduction. In Barnaby Riche's Faults and nothing 


but Faults, 4to. circa 1606, p. 6, we have the following account 
of a Faſhionmonger : ** —— here comes firſt the Faſhionmonger 
* that ſpends his time in the contemplation of ſutes. Alas! good 


* gentleman there is ſomething amiſſe with him. I perceive it by 


his ſad and heavie countenance : for my life his Tailer and he 


"are at ſome ſquare about the making of his new ſute, he hath _ 
* cut it after the old ſtampe of ſome ſtale faſhion that is at the 


„ 
- 


< leaſt of a whole fortnight's ſtanding,” Eprror,. 
* ——orthographer.] The old copies read * 
\ T EEV E N 8 


- PM —and her hair ſhall be of what colour it pleaſe, &c.] Perhaps 
Benediek alludes to a Faſhion, very common in the time of Shak- 


ſpeare, that of dying the hair. 
Vol., II, 9 155 Th X Stabbs, 
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E uter Don Pedro, Leonato, Claudio, and Ballfala, 


Pedro. Come, ſhall we hear this muſick ? 
 Claud. Yea, my good lord Flow ſtill the ever. 
in, 

As huſh'd on purpoſe to grace harmony! | 
Pedro. See you where Benedick hath hid himſelf) | 
Claud. O very well, my lord: the mufick ended, 

We'll fit the kid-fox” with a penny-worth. 

Pedro. Come, Balthazar, we'll hear that ſong again, 
Balth. O good my lord, tax not ſo bad a voice 

To ſlander mufick any more than once. 
Pedro. It is the witneſs ſtill of Excellency, 

To put a ſtrange face on his own perfection: — 

I pray thee fing, and let me woo no more. 

Batth. Becauſe you talk of gs I will ing: 


Saab, in his Anatomy of Abuſes, J 9987 ſpeaking of the a. 
tires of women's heads, lays: „ any have haire of ber cou 
naturall growing, which is not faire yams; then will they * iti 
divers collouri. STEEVENS. 

7 Pedro. Sce where Benedict hath hid himſelf 4 
Claudio. Very avell, my lord: the mufick ended, aue II fit the kid- 
fox with a pery-worth. ] i. e. we will be even with the fox non 
 Giſcovered. 80 the word 4d, or fidde, 5 in Chaucer: 
& The ſoothfaſtneſs that now is hid, | 
| “Without coverture ſhall be 4id 
1 OM When I undoen have this dreming.“ 
15 Romaunt of the Roſe, . be. 
4 Perceiv'd or ſnew'd. 
He 4idde anon his bone was not broken. 
Tyoilus and C reſſeide, lib. l, 206. 
- With that a anon ſterte out daungere, 
4 Out of the place where he was hidde; 
« His malice in his cheere was kidde.” 
| Romaunt of the Role, 2156 
| Grey, 
It is not impoſſible but that Shakſpeare choſe on this occalion 
to employ an antiquated word; and yet if any future edito! 
ſhould chuſe to read—hid fox, he may obſerve that Hamlet bas 
ſaid . Hide fox and all after.“ STeEvENs. 
A kid fox ſeems to be no more than a Young fox or cob, 
REMARK?! | 
7 


- 
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| Since many a 'wooer doth commence his ſuit | 
To her he thinks not worthy ; yet he wooes ; 5 

Yet will he ſwear, he loves, Ya 
Pedro. Nay, pray thee, come: 

Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 

Do it in notes. 

Balth. Note this before my notes, 

There's not a note of mine, that's worth the noting. 

Pedro. Why theſe are very crotchets that he ſpeaks; 
Note, notes, forſooth, and noting! 

Bene. Now, Divine gir ! now is his ſoul raviſledl— 
s it not ſtrange, that ſheeps guts ſhould hale fouls. | 
out of men's bodies ?—Well, a horn for my money, f 
when all's done. 7 | | 


8 0 o N G. 


Sigh no more, ladies, feb 10 more, 
Mien dere deceivers ever; 
One foot in ſea, and one on Bhors ; A 
To one thing conſtant never: 
Then figh not ſo, 
But let them go, 
And be you blith and bonny; 
Converting all your ſounds y Woe 
Io, Hey WY, _—". | 


Sing no more Aries, F m no no 
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" O dumps ſo dull and heawy; | 
5 The frauds of men were. ever ſo, 4 
Since ſummer firſt was  leavy. - . = 
Then Jigh "nw SI TIE — 
3 11 
Pedro. By my mack; a good ſong. Pots pf ee —_— 
halth. And an ill ſinger, my lord. e „ ö 
Pedro. Ha? no; no, nich; chou fing't well = 
enough For: 4 ſhift 8 1 4 
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Bene. [ Afide,] An he had been a dog, that ſhow! 
have howl'd thus, they would have hang'd him: and, 
I pray God, his bad voice bode no miſchief ! I had 
as lief have heard the night-raven, come what plague 

could have come after it. 
Pedro. Vea, marry; — Doſt thou hear Balthazar } 
J pray thee get us ſome excellent mufick ; for to. 
morrow night we would have it at the lady Heros 
chamber- window. 

Bali h. The beſt I can, my lord. [Exit Balthazar, 

Pedro. Do ſo: farewel. 15 hither, Leonato; 
What was it you told me of to- day, that your niece 
Beatrice was in love with ſignior Benedick : 
Claud. O, ay ;—Stalk on, ſtalk on, the fowl fits“. 
[Ade to Pede '0.] I did never think that lady would 
have loved any man, 

Leon. No, nor I neither ; but moſt wonderful, 
that ſhe ſhould ſo dote on fignior Benedick, whom 
ah hath in all outward behaviours ſeem'd. ever to 
abhor. : 


5 == Stalk on, falko on, the fowl firs] This is an alluſon b 
the falking-horſe; a horſe either real or factitious, by which the 
towler anciently ſhelter'd himſelf from the fight of the * 
So, in the Honeft Lawyer, 1616: 
„ Lye there thou happy warranted caſe 
ct of any villains Thou haſt been my A horſe 

| « Now theſe ten months.“ 

A gain, in the 2 5th Song of Drayton's Polyolbion + - | 

one underneath his bore to get a ſhoot doth al 

An, in his Muſes E lyfum 7 

| Then underneath my horſe, 1 flalk my game io 
| ſtrike,” STEBvexs. / 

Again, i in New Shreds of the Old. Snare, by John Gee, quarto, 

95 
«2 Methinks 1 behold the cunning fowler, ſuch as 1 bare 
knowae in the fenne countries and els-where, that doe ſhoot l 
| Woodcockes, ſnipes, and wilde fowle by ſneaking behind a paint 
cloth which they carrey before them, having pictured in it * 
a pe of a horſe ; which while the filly towle gazerh on is knockt 
downe with hale ſhot, and ſo put in the fowler's EY 

D (1 


1 7 


ABOUT NOTHING zag 
Bene. Is't poſſible ? Sits the wind in that corner? 


Aſide. 


Loon. By my troth, my lord, I cannot tell what to 
think of it, but that ſhe loves him with an enraged 
aflection: it is paſt the infinite of thought. 

Pedro. May be, ſhe doth but counterfeit, 

Claud. Faith, like enough. , _ 

Leon. O God! counterteit! There never was 


counterfeit of paſſion came ſa near the life of paſſion, 


a5 ſhe diſcovers it. 


ö 


9 but that ſhe lowes him with an enraged affeftion, it is paſt the 
infinite of 1 It is impoſſible to make ſenſe and grammar of 


this ſpeech. And the reaſon is, that the two beginnings of two 
| different ſentences are jumbled together and ma 


ſentence which ſhould conclude thus, —:zs moft certain, But a new 
_ idea firiking the ſpeaker, he leaves this ſentence unfiniſned, and 
turns to another, —1z is pa/? the infinite of thought, —which is like- 
wiſe left unfiniſhed ; for it ſhould conclude thus — zo /ay bow great 
that affefion is. Theſe broken disjointed ſentences are uſual in 


converſation. However there is one word wrong, which, yet per- 
plexes the ſenſe, and that is inte. Human thought cannot 


ſurely be called inte with any kind of figurative propriety. I 
ſuppoſe the true reading was definite, This makes the paſſage in- 
telligible. Jt 7s ff the definite of thought i. e. it cannot be de- 
| fined or conceived how great that affection is. Shakſpeare uſes the 
yord again in the ſame ſenſe in Cymeblines eee 
& For ideots, in this caſe of favour, would 
7 ge xvi/tly definite: 7 
. e. could tell how to pronounce or determine in the caſe. 
ä 0 WanzuRkrox. 

ere are difficulties raiſed only to ſhew how eaſily they can be 
' removed, The plain ſenſe is, I know not what to think otherwiſe, 


but that ſhe Iowes him evith an enraged afe#ion ; 7t (this affection) 
is paſt the infinite of thought. Here are no abrupt ſtops, or im- 


perfect ſentences. Infinite may well enough ſtand; it is uſed by 
more careful writers for iadeſinite: and the ſpeaker only means, 


that hong ht, though in itſelf anbounded, cannot reach or eſtimaie 


the degree of her paſſion. JohN ox. 


T he meaning I think is hut avith what an enraged af- 
ſectian ſhe loves him, it is beyond the poxyer 'of thought to conceive. 


| MaLone. 


* 


e one. For 
but that ſhe loves him auith an enraged affection is only part of a 
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„„ Men 4abDac 
Pedro. Why, what effects of paſſion ſhews ſhe 
; Claud. Bait the hook well ; this fiſh will bite, 


„ | 9 : A 
Leon. What effects, my lord! She will fit 140 
You heard my daughter tell you how. 
Claud. She did, indeed. | | 
Pedro. How, how, I pray you? You amaze me: 
'T would have thought her ſpirit had been invincible 
againſt all aſſaults of affeEtion. r 
Leon. I would have ſworn it had my lord ; eſpeci. 
uff 8 
Bene. [ Aſide.] I ſhould think this a gull, but tha 
the white-bearded fellow ſpeaks it: knavery can. 
not, ſure, hide himſelf in ſuch reverence. 
Claud. He hath ta'en the infection; hold it up. 
Pedro. Hath ſhe made her affection known 52 
nende VF 
Leon. No; and ſwears ſhe never will; that's her 
JJ. er 2 
Claud. Tis true, indeed; ſo your daughter fays:; 
Shall I, ſays ſhe, that have ſo oft encounter d him with 
corn, write to him that Tlove him. 
Leon. This fays ſhenow when ſhe is beginning to 


* This ſays ſhe now when ſhe is beginning to write to him: n 
Jhe'il be up twenty times a night, and ere hel fit in her ſmock, til 
he have have writ a ſheet of paper] Shakſpeare has more than 
once availed himſelf of ſuch incidents as occured to him from 
hiſtory, &c. to compliment the princes before whom his pieces 
were performed. A ſtriking inſtance of flattery to James occu!s 
in Macbeth; perhaps the paſſage here quoted was not leſs grate- 
ful to Elizabeth, as it apparently alludes to an extraordinary trall 
in one of the letters pretended to have been written by the hated 
Mary to Bothwell. Coke EST 0 TS 
lam makit*, and ganging to ſleep, and zit I ceaſe not to 
| ſcribble all this paper, in ſo meikle as reſt is thairof.” Ts 
I am naked, and going to ſleep, and yet I ceaſe not to ſeribbic 
to the end of my paper, much as remains of it rer 
n e e  HgNnLEY- 


* write 
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write to him: for ſhe'll be up twenty times a night; 
and there ſhe will fit in her ſmock, till ſhe have writ 
a ſheet of paper: my daughter tells me all. 
Claud. Now you talk of a ſheet of paper, I remem- 
her a pretty jeſt your daughter told us of. 
Leon. Oh,—When ſhe had writ it, and was read- 


ing it over, ſhe found Benedick and Beatrice between 


the ſneet |, 
(Claud. That, | 
Leon. O, ſhe tore the letter! into a 0 half- 
pence 3 rail d at herſelf, that ſhe ſhould be ſo immo- 
deſt to write _ to one that ſhe knew. would flout 


ber: meaſure him, ſays ſhe, by my own ſpirit ; for I 
 foould flout him, if he writ to me; Dea, though I love 


him, I ſhould. 


Claud. Then down upon her knees ſhe falls, weeps, 


4 ſobs, beats her heart, tears her hair, prays, curſes; — 
O. ſcueet Benedick ! God give me Patience ! 


Leon. She doth indeed; my daughter ſays ſo ; and 


the ecſtacy hath ſo much overborne her, that my 
daughter is ſometimes afraid ſhe will do deſperate 
outrage to herſelf ; it is very true. 


Pedro. It were good, that Benedick knew of i it by 


ſome other, if ſhe will not diſcover it, 


Claud. To what end? He would but make a ſport 


of ir, and torment the | poor lady worſe. 
Pedro. An he ſhould, it were an alms to hang him: 


She's an excellent ſweet lady ; and out of all ſuſpi- 


cion, ſhe is virtuous. 
Claud. And ſhe is exceeding wiſe, 
Pedro. In every thing, but in loving Renedick, 


Leon, O my lord, wiſdom and blood combating 


O, ſhe tore the hae ; into a thouſand half-pence. 14A farthing | 


and perhaps A half; enny, was uſed to ſignify any ſmall particle or 
| fiviſion, So, in the character of the Prioreſs in Chaucer : 
That in hire cuppe was no ferthing ſene 
Of greſe, whan ſhe dronken U bade hire draught, 
Prot, to the Cant. Tales, late Fatt. v. 135. - STBEVENS l 
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in ſo tender a body, we have ten proofs to one, that 
blood hath the victory. I am ſorry for her, 28 
have juſt cauſe, being her uncle and her guardian. 
Pedro. I would, ſhe had beſtow'd this dotage on 
me; I would have daff*d 3 all other reſpects, and 
made her half myſelf: I pray you, tel Benedick of 
it, and hear what he will ſay. 
TLeon. Were it good think you ? WET. 
Claud. Hera thinks ſurely, the will die: for ſhe 
ſays, ſhe will die if he love her not; and ſhe will die 
ere the make her love known; and ſhe will die if he 
woo her, rather than ſhe will bate one breath of her 
accuſtom'd croſſneſfſs. 
Pedro. She doth well: if ſhe ſhould make tender 
of her love, tis very poſſible, he'll ſcorn it; for the 
man, as you know all, | hath. a a contemptibl ſpis 
mr ; 
Cuud. He is a very proper man. 8 
Pedro. He hath, Indeed, Aa 9 outward hap. 
pineſs. 
Claud. Fore God, and i in my Wind very wiſe. 
Pedro. He doth, indeed, thew ſome i parks _— are 
like wit. 


3 ad To aff 1s the ſame: as to o af, to do 
off, to put aſide. So in Macbeth: 
to dof their dire diſtreſſes.“ | STExvENs, 
5 conter;ptible ſpirit,] That is, a temper inclined to ſcorn and 
conrempt. It has been before remarked, that our author uſes his 
verbal adjective with great licence. There is therefore no need ot 
| changing the word with fir T. Hanmer to contemptuous, oy 
.JoHns0N, | 
In the argument to Darius, a tragedy; by lord Sterline, 1603, 
it is ſaid, that Darius wrote to Alexander “ in a proud and con- 
terpiible manner.“ In this place contemptible certainly means 
contemptuo'us. of 
Again, Drayton; | inthe 24th Song of his Po Dies, ſpeaking in 
praiſe of a hermit, ſays, that he, | 
© The mad tumultuous world * ly 5 forſook, 
$6 * And to his PRE cell by Crowland him betook.” | 
| ee OO BEVBXSe 


Lea, 
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Leon. And I take him to be valiant, 

Pedro. As Hector, I aſſure you: and in the ma- 
naging of quarrels you may ſee he is wiſe; for either 
he avoids them with great diſcretion, or under- 
takes them with a chriſtian-like fear. 

Leon. If he do fear God, he muſt neceſſarily keep 
peace; if he break the peace, he ought to enter into 
a quarrel with fear and trembling. 

Pedro. And ſo will he do; for the man doth fear 
God, howſoever it ſeems not in him, by ſome large 


jeſts he will make. Well, J am ſorry for your 


niece: Shall we go ſeek Benedick, and tell him of 
her 1 . e 1 
Claud. Never tell him, my lord; let her wear it 


out with good counſel. 


* 


Leon. Nay, that's impoſſible ; ſhe may wear her 


heart out firſt, 


* 


Pedro. Well, we will hear further of it by your 
daughter; let it cool the while. I love Benedicx 
well ; and I could wiſh he could modeſtly examine 


himſelf, to ſee how much he is unworthy to have fo 
good a lady, e 


5 


Lon. My lord, will you walk? dinner is ready. 


Claud. If he do not dote upon her upon this, I will 
never truſt my expectation. i 7» 

Pedro. Let there be the ſame net ſpread for her, 
and that muſt your daughter and her gentlewomen 
carry, The ſport will be, when they hold an opi- 
nion of one another's dotage, and no ſuch matter; 
that's the ſcene that I would ſee, which will be 
merely a dumb ſhow. Let us ſend her to call him 


to diner „ ee Leun. 


Benedick advances front the Arbour. 
Bene. This can be no trick: The conference was 
ſadly bornes,—They have the truth of this from 


” 


_ *4vas ſadly borne. ] i, e. was ſeriouſly carried on. See vol, i. p. 
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Hero. They ſeem to pity the lady; it ſeems, he, 
afſections have the full bent. Love me! Why, k 
- muſt be requited. I hear how I am cenſured: th, 
ſay, I will bear myſelf proudly, if I perceive the lore 

come from her; they ſay too, that ſhe will rather die 

than give any ſign of affection.—I did never think to 
marry: — I muſt not ſeem proud :—happy are they 
that hear their detractions, and can put them to 
mending. They ſay, the lady is fair; tis a truth] 
can bear them witneſs : and jvirtuous ; tis {, | 
cannot reprove it: and wiſe — but for loving me :— 
By my troth, it is no addition to her wit ; nor ng 
great argument of her folly, for I will be horribly in 
love with her.—I may chance have ſome odd quirks 
and remnants of wit broken on me, becauſe I hare 
rail'd ſo long againſt marriage: But doth not the ap. 
petite alter? A man loves the meat in his youth, that 
he cannot endure in his age: Shall quips, and ſen- 
tences, and theſe paper bullets of the brain, awe a man 
from the career of his humour? No: The world muſt 
be peopled, When I ſaid, I would die a batchelor, I 

did not think I ſhould live till T were marry'd.— Here 
comes Beatrice: By this day, ſhe's a fair lady: Id 
ſpy ſome marks of love in her. 


Enler Beatrice. 

Beat. Againſt my will, I am ſent to bid you come 
in to dinner. VVV Es 
Bene. Fair Beatrice, I thank you for your pains. 

Beat. I took no more pains for thoſe thanks, than 
Fou take pains to thank me; if it had been painful, 
I would not have come. „ 

Bene. You take pleaſure then in the meſſage? 
Beat. Vea, juſt as much as you may take upon 2 
Enife's point, and choak a daw withal: — Vou have 
no ſtomach, ſignior; fare you well. [Eat 
Biene. Ha! Againſt my will I am ſent to bid you come 
zn to dinner there's a double meaning in _ 
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wok no more pains for thoſe thanks, than you take pains 
0 thank me that's as much as to ſay, Any pains that 
1 take for you is as eaſy as thanks : If I do not take 
pity of her, Lama villain; if I do not love er I am 
. 1 WH 80 get her picture. bod ah Exit. 


„ 


4 T UI. SCENE-L 
Continues in th Orchard, 


Enter Hero 0 . and Urſula. | 


Hero, Good Margaret, run thee into the parlour; 
There ſhalt thou find my coufin Beatrice 
Propoſfing with the Prince and Claudio: 
Whiſper cher ear, and tell her, I and Urſula 
Walk in the orchard, and our whole diſcourſe 
Is all of her; ſay, that thou overheard'ſt us; 

And bid her ſteal into the pleached bower, 
Where honey-ſuckles, ripen'd by the ſun, - 
Forbid the ſun to enter ;—like favourites, 

Made proud by princes, that advance their pride 


Againſt that power that bred 1 it there will nd hide - 


her 
To liſten our propoſeꝰ: 8 This i is thy office, 
Bear thee well in it, and leave us alone. 


Marg. I'II make her come, [ warrant you, prefently. 5 


5 
Hero. Now, Urſula, when Beatrice doth come, 
As we do trace this alley up and te 


Our talk muſt only be of Benedick : 


5 Proofing with the prince and Claudio.] Propefas i is converſ- 
ing, from the French word - propos, diſcourſe, talk, STeEvens. 
* ——our propoſe. ] Thus the quarto, The fdlio reads—our 
n Propoſe is right. Sce the . note. STEEVENSs 
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$10 > VCHEAD D557; 
When I do name him, let it be thy part 
To praiſe him more than ever man did merit; 
My talk to thee muſt be, how Benedick 
Is ſick in love with Beatrice: Of this matter 
Is little Cupid's crafty arrow made, 
That only wounds by hear-ſay. Now begin. 


Enter Beatrice, behind. 


For look where Beatrice, like a lapwing, rung 

_ Cloſe by the ground, to hear our conference, 
Ur/. The pleafant'{t angling is to ſee the fiſh 

Cut with her golden oars the filver ſtream, 

And greedily devour the treacherous bait : 

So angle we for Beatrice ; who even now 

Is couched in the woodbine coverture: _ 

Fear you not my part of the dialogue. 
Hero. Th go we near her, that her ear loſe ng; 

: thing 34 87 | BE 

Of the falſe rot bait that we lay for it,— 


. They advance to the bower, 
No, truly, Urſula, ſhe is too diſdainful ; 
I know, her ſpirits are as coy and wild 
As haggards of the rocxx 7. 
CCC dunes; i bis: 
That Benedick loves Beatrice ſo entirely ? _ 
Hero. So ſays the prince, and my 'new-trothed lord? 
U. And did they bid you tell her of it, madam? 


7 .m—— as haggards of the rock.] Turberwile, in his book of Fal. 
conry, 1875, tells us, that the Haggard doth come from foreign 
parts a ſtranger and a paſſenger ;” and Latham, who wrote after 
him, ſays, that © ſhe keeps in ſubjection the moſt part of all the 
fowl that fly, inſomuch, that the taſſel gentle, her natural and 
chiefeſt companion, dares not come near that coaſt where ſhe 
uſeth, nor fir by the place where ſhe ſtandeth. Such is the great- 
neſs of her ſpirit, he vill not admit of any ſociety, until ſuch a 
time as nature worketh, &e.“ So, in The tragical Hiſtory of Di 
daco and Violenta, 1576: _ . . 
e Perchaunce ſhe's not of haggard's kinda 
Nor heart ſo hard to bend, &.“ STEEVENS. 


5 | Hero 


SJ ; * 
— — 3 
— 


| | 
ABOUT NOTHING. 377 A 
Hero. T hey did intreat me to acquaint 1 15 it: 4 
But I perſuaded them, if they lov'd Benedick, 9 
To with him * wreſtle with affection, Y 
And never to let Beatrice know of it. | | 1 
Urſ. Why did you ſo? Dorh not the gentleman 5 
Deſerve as full, as fortunate a bed“, 4 
As ever Beatrice ſhall couch upon? | = 
Hero. O God of love! I know, he doth deere . 1 
As much as may be yielded to a man: 1 
But nature never fram'd a woman's heart * 
Ol prouder ſtuff than that of Beatrice: 5 
Diſdain and ſcorn ride ſparkling in her eyes, 3 
2 Miſprifing what they look on; and her wit 9 


FEE RP = 
3 


OE 
v7 205 3. 
— fer 


Values itſelf ſo highly, that to her 
All matter elſe ſeems weak: ſhe cannot love, 
Nor take no ſhape nor en of ae, 
She is ſo ſelf-endeared. 
 Urſ. Sure, I think ſo; 
And therefore, certainly, it were not good 
She knew his love, leſt ſhe make ſport at it, 
Hero. Why, you ſpeak truth: I never yet ſaw man, 
How wiſe, how noble, young, how rarely featur d, 


But ſhe would ſpell him Den os WF fait e d. 
| be d 


—— 
3 0 


— . — - - . 2 
— 4 A =” ” 
— 1 — - 2 
2 3 „ ER. — 1 
I p . — —— — —— or He A, rn; 


PAF 
ccc < 


5 To with bim] 4 i. e. n or 4 free PUR 
01 in The Honeft Whore, 1604. „ 
Go aviſo the ſurgeon to have great telpect 
5 hog hath loft his pearl, 1614. PINS 
But lady hg that ſhall be, your father, hath id me to ape 
point the day with you. Eviror, 
9 —as full, Sc.] A Full bed means a rich wiſe, 80 in 


Otbello: 
What a full ſortune doth the rhick-lips owe? dec.“ 
yy  STEEVENSe . 

n 1 Deſpiſing, contemning. JounsoN. 

0 miſprine i is to underwalue, or 83 in a wrong light. STEEVENS, 
„ell him backward.) A Uuding to the practice of witches 
in n uttering. rayers. 

The follo ing paſſages containing a fimilar train of chought, 
are from OP e e e 4 

| £ 


1 . - ” f : 
CCC 
318 MUCH DQ, 


She'd ſwear, the gentleman ſhould be her ffſter; 
If black, why, nature, drawing of an antick, 
Made a foul blot: if tall, a lance ill-headed; 


+ 1f low, an agat very vilely cut: | 
| | e | 11 


& If one be hard in conceiving, they pronounce him a doulte: 
if given to ſtudie, they proclaim him a dunce: if merry, a jeſter: 
if ſad, a ſaint: if full of words, a ſot: if without ſpeech, a eypher: 
if one argue with him boldly, .then is he impudent : if coldly, an 

innocent: if there be reaſoning of divinitie, they cry, Que ſupra 
nos, nihil ad nos: if of humanitie, ſententias loquitur carnifex,” 

Again, 6 44. b. — if he be cleanly, they [women] term 

him proude: if meene in apparel, a floven : if tall, a lungis: 

if ſhort, a dwarfe : if bold, blunt: if ſhame faſt, a cowarde, &c, 

p- 55. If ſhe be well ſet, then call her a boſſe: if ſlender, a 

| hakill twig: if nut brown, black as a coal: if well colourd, a 

painted wall: if ſhe be pleaſant, then is ſhe wanton ; if ſullen, a 

clowne: if honeſt, then is ſhe coye.“ STEEVYVEuê s. 

3 If black, why, Nature, drawing of an antick, 

| Made a foul blot ; ——=] „ — Eon 

The antick-was a buffoon character in the old Engliſh farces, with 
a blacked face, and a patch-work habit. What I would obſerre 

from hence is, that the name of antiet or antique, given to this 


2 ſhews that the people had ſome traditional ideas of its 


eing borrowed from the ancient mimes, who are ghus deſcribed by - 


Apuleius, Mimi centunculo, fuligine faciem obdudti.” __ 
9 r 8 8 1 7 Fg 70 ne : zh * WAR BUR TONY. 
loo, an agat very vilely cut:] But why an agat, if lor? 
For v hat likeneſs between a little man and an agat ? The ancients, 
indeed, uſed this ſtone to cut upon; but very exquiſitely, I male 
no queſtion but the pot W rote „ ˙ — 7 
3 — — 4 aglet very vilely cut: . 
An aglet was the tag of thoſe points, formerly ſo much in faſhion. 
Tbeſe tags were either of gold, filyer, or braſs, according to the 
quality of the wearer; and were commonly in the ſhape of little 
images; or at leaſt had a head cut at the extremity. The French 
call them, aigullettes, Mezeray, ſpeaking of Henry IIId's ſor- 
row for the death of the princeſs of Conti, ſays, portant nene 
ſur les aiguillettes des petites tetes de mort,” And as a tall man is be- 
fore compared to a lance ill-headed; ſo, by the ſame figure, a lit 
man is very aptly liken'd to an aglet illcut. WARBURTON. J. 
. The old reading is, I believe, the true one. Filely cut does #| 
not mean aukwardly worked by a tool into ſhape, but groteſquely 
.veined by nature as it grew. To this cireumſtance, I ſuppoſe, 
: ms alludes in his Maſes Eliztume 4 Wi 
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ABOUT NOTHING. 319 


if ſpeaking, why, a. vane blown with all winds*; | 
If filent, why, a block moved with none. 
% turns the every man the wrong fide out; 
And never gives to truth and virtue, that 
Which ſimpleneſs and merit purchaſeth. 


% Sun es ſuch carping is not commend- 


able 9 U 

Hero. No; not to be ſo odd, and from all faſhions, 
As Beatrice is, cannot be commendable 
But who dare tell her ſo? If 1 ſhould ſpeak, _ 
She'd mock me into air; O, ſhe would laugh me 
Out of myſelf, preſs me to death with wit !. 
Therefore let Benedick, like cover'd fire, 
Conſume away in fighs, waſte inwardly: ?: 
It were a better death than die with mocks; _ 


« With th' agate, very oft that is 
© Cut flrangely in the quarry; 
&« As nature meant to ſhew in this 
Ho ſhe herſelf can vary.“ 5 
Pliny mentions that the ſhapes of various beings are to be diſ- 


| covered in agates; and Mr. Addiſon has very elegantly compared 
 Saakſpeare, who was born with all the ſeeds of poetry, to the 


azate in the ring of Pyrrhus, which, as Pliny tells us, had the 


figure of Apollo and the nine Muſes in the veins of it, produced | 
by the ſpontaneous hand of nature, without any help from art. 


This compariſon might have been borrowed from an ancient 
b. I. ballad entitled 4 Compariſon of the Life of Man. 

I may compare a man againe 8 . 

Even like unto a twining vane —£ - 

That changeth even as doth the wind 

Indeed ſo is man's fickle min. 

ho  STEEVENS. 


6 —preſs me to death) The alluſion is to an ancient puniſh- 


ment of our law, called peine fort et dure, which was formerly in- 
flicted on thoſe perſons, who, being indicted, refuſed to plead. 
In conſequence of their ſilence, they were preſſed to death by an 
heavy weight laid upon their ſtomach. This puniſhment the 
good ſenſe and humanity of the legiſlature have within theſe few 
years aboliſhed, Matons, e bs 3 
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429 - MUCH ADO 
Which is as bad as die with tickling”. 
/. Yet tell her of it; hear what the will ſay, 8 
Hero. No; rather I will go to Benedick, 
And counſel him to fight againſt his paſſion: 
And, truly, T1! deviſe ſome honeſt ſlanders 
Jo ſtain my couſin with; One doth not know, 
How much an ill word may empoiſon liking, | 
Ur/. O, do not do your couſin ſuch a wrong, 
She cannot be ſo much without true judgment, 
(Having ſo ſwift and excellent a wit, 
As ſhe is priz d to have) as to refuſe 
So rare a gentleman as ſignior Benedick, 
Hero. He is the only man of Italy, 
Always excepted my dear Claudio. 
, 1 pray you, be not angry with me, madam, 
Speaking my fancy; ſignior Benedick, ,B 
For ſhape, for bearing; argument, and valour, 
Goes foremoſt in report through Italy, _ 
Hero. Indeed, he hath an excellent good name. 

> Urſ. His excellence did earn it, ere he had it.— 
When are you marry'd, madam ? . 
Hero. Why, every day; to-morrow ; Come, go in, 
V1 ſhew thee ſome attires; and have thy counſel, 
Which is the beſt to furniſh me to-morrow. 
' She's lim'd I warrant you; we have caught 
e her, madam. | FAS th £099 ae „ 


. * ””s 


hieb is as bad as diewwith tickling.] The author meant that 
7ichling ſhould be pronounced as a triſyllable,  zickeling, 80, in 
Spenſer, B. it. in i 
«© The while ſweet Zephirus loud au e 
« His treble, a ſtrange kind of harmony; _ 
© Which Gayon's ſenſes ſoftly tickeled, &c,” 
ts Ee JV #4 1 
argument —] This word ſeems here to ſignify di. 
route, or, the poꝛvers of reaſoning. JonNso r. 
9 She's lim'd, ] She is enſnared and entangled as a ſparrow 
with b:rdlime, JohxNsON. VJ 
v0, in the Spaniſh Tragedy: | ; MW TY - ON 
Which ſweet conceits are Amd with fly deceits. 
Fhe folio reads — She's talen. STEVENS. 
e ao 


- 


4 


Hero. If it prove ſo, then loving.goes by haps : 
Some Cupid kills with arrows, ſome with traps. 
W et 37197 . 


B 16 211,903.07 i 

Beatrice aduancin g. 
$ f 1 34: 15 1 goth & * * vj *. 1 8 4 3 a "=> | ; 

Beat. What fire is in mine ears? Can this be true? 


Stand I condetan'd for pride and ſcorn ſo much? 


Contempt, farewel ! and maiden pride, adieu 
No glory lives behind the back of ſuch. 
And, Benedick, love on, I will requite thee ; _ 
Taming, my wild heart to thy loving hand“; 
If thou doſt love, my Kkindneſs ſhall incite thee 
To bind our loves up in a holy band: 
For others ſay, thou doſt deſerve; and 1 
helieve it better than reportingly. _ $ 
S CE N E II. 
| 2 1 6, 
Euter Don Pedro, Claudio , Benedick, and Leonato. 


Pedro. I do but ſtay till your marriage be con- 


ſummate, and then go I toward Arragon. 


Claud. I'll bring you thither, my lord, if you'll | 


vouchſafe me. 


. bat fire is in nine cars ?—}] Alluding to a proverbial ſay- 
ing of the common people, that their ears burn, when others are 
talking of them. WARBURTON. , 


The opinion from whence this proverbial ſaying is derived, is | 
of great antiquity, being thus mentioned by Pliny : ** Moreover - 


is not this an opinion generally received, That when our ears 
* do glow and tingle, ſome there be that in our abſence doe talke 
Hof us.” Philemon Holland's tranſlation, B. 28. P. 297, and 


- A # 


Brown's V. gar Errors, Epirox. 


* 


Taming my wild heart to thy loving band ] This image is taken 


from falconry. She had been charged with being as wild as bag: t 


gards ef the rock; (he therefore ſays, that wild as her heart is, ſhe 
will tame it to the hand, Jon xsO. | | 


vol. .. Pedro. 


Exit, 
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crown of his head to the ſole of his foot, h 
. mirth ; he hath twice or thrice cut Cupid's boy. 
ſtring, and the little hangman dare not ſhoot at him“: 


of blood in him, to be truly touch'd with love: if 
he be ſad, he wants money. eee Srl 


So, in Romeo and Juliet: 


Cupid came from the Arcadia of fir Philip Sidney: 


Pedro. Nay, that would be as great a foil in the 
new gloſs of your marriage, as to ſhew a child his 
new coat, and forbid him to wear it. 1 will only be 
bold with Benedick for his company; for, from the 


e is all 


he hath a heart as ſound as a bell, and his tongue 
is the clapper; for what his heart thinks, his ton Hs 
Bene. Gallants, J am not as J have been, 
Leon. So ſay I; methinks, you are ſadder, 
Claud. I hope, he be in ov . 
Pedro. Hang him, truant; there's no true dry 


Bene. I have the tooth-ach. 


%% ͤ ES 

F no 5 

Claud. You muſt hang it firſt, and draw it after- 
wards. ds Os RE WW 

3 Nay, that avould be as great a ſoil in the ney gloſs of your ar- 
riage, as to ſhew a child his new coat, and forbid him to wear i.] 


“ As is the night before ſome feſtival, 5 

& To an impatient child, that hath new robes, 
And may not wear them,” STEEVENS. , 4 
4 the little hangman dare not ſhoot at him':] This character of 


Millions of yeares this old drivell Cupid lives 
& While ſtill more wretch, more wicked he doth prove: 
Till now at length that Jove him office gives, 
„ (At Juno's ſuite who much did Argus love) 
In this our world a Hangman for to be 


„Of all thoſe fooles that will have all they ſee.” _ 

3 3 „ 1 8 2 B. ii. ch. 14. FARMER, | 
2g a bell and his tongue is the clapper ; &c,] A covert al. 
Lufios to the did pr) ge We 
As the fool thinketh be 
% 50 the bell clinketh.” STEEVENS» 


l Padre. 


Leon. Where is but a humour, or a worm? 


Bene. Well, Every one can maſter a grief, but he 


** 140 » —__— 


that has: Wor, h e a 
Claud. Yet ſay I, he is in love. 3 
Pedro, * There is no appearance of fancy in him, 

unleſs it be a fancy that he hath to ſtrange diſguiſes ; 


as to be a Dutch, man to- day; a French man to-mor- 


row; or in the ſhape of two countries at once; as 2 


— 


German from the waiſt downward, all flops? ; and a 


| Spaniard from the hip upward, no doublet : Unleſs - 


he have a, fancy to this foolery, as it appears he 
hath, he is no fool for fancy, as you would have it 
to appear he i 2 4 „ 

Claud. If he be not in love with ſome woman, 


there 18 no believing old ſigns: he bruſhes his hat 


o' mornings : What ſhould that bode? 
Pedro. Hath any man ſeen him at the barber's? 

Claud. No, but the barber's man hath been ſeen 
with him; and the old ornament of his cheek hath 
| already ftuff:d tennis-balls 5; 1 Ee, 


5 There is no appearance of fancy; r.] Here is a play upon the 


word fancy, which Shakſpeare uſes for love as well as for humovr, 
| caprice, or affectation. | JonunsoN. , e 
7 —all ſlops.] Slops are large looſe breeches or troauſers, worn 
only by ſailors at prefent. They are mentioned by Jonſon, in 
| lis Alchymiſt ; 5 1 ce | 
To = —fhx great /lops ', / 
OSS 75 Bigger than three Dutch Hoys. 
| Again, Ram Alley, or Merry Tricks, 161 ö. 
* ———three pounds in gold 
| „ 'Theſe /loþs contain. STEEVENS. 
Hence evidently th 


made eloaths. Nichols. 
8 | 


| balls 


. = 


the pound to fiuffe tennice balles.” STEzrvans | 
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e term op ſeller, for the venders of ready | 


and the old ornament of his cheek hath already ſtuff®d tennis- 
] So, in A qwwonderful, range, and miraculous Aftrolagical 
P rognofitcation for this Year of our Lord 1591 ; written by Naſhe, 3 
i ricieule of Richard Harvey: © they may ſell their haire by 
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Leon. Indeed, he looks younger than he did, by 


the loſs of a beard, 


Pedro. Nay, he rubs himſelf with civet: Can you 
ſmell him out by that? 
Claud. That's as much as to fay the ſweet youth! 


in love. 


Pedro. The greateſt note of it, is his melancholy, 
aud. And when was he wont to waſh his face) 


Pedro. Yea, or to paint himſelf: ? for che which, ] 
hear what they ſay of hin. 


Claud. Nay, bus his jeſting RIIN which is now 


crept into a lute- ſtring, and now govern'd by ſtops, 


Pedro. Indeed, that tells a heavy tale _ him: 


Conclude, conclude, he is in love. 


Claud. Nay, but I know who loves him. 
Pedro. That would * know too; 5 warrant one 
that knows him not. 


Claud. Yes, and his ill conditions; and, 1 in de- 
ſpight of all, dies for him. 


Pedro. She ſhall be buried with her fice upwards! 
Bene. Vet is this no charm for the tooth-ach.—Old 


ſignior, walk aſide with me; I have ſtudied eight 


Or 


Again, Ram Alley, or Merry Tricks, 162 f. 


Thy Beard ſhall ſerve to {uf thoſe balls Y which get me e ben 

at Tenice. : 
Gentle Craft, 1600. | 

He ſhave it off, and fff? tenice balles with it. Hen pee50v. 

9 She ſhall be baried With her face upwards. Thus the whole 
ſet of editions : - but what is there any way particular in this? 
Are not all men and women buried ſo ? Sure, the poet means, in 
oppoſition to the general rule, and by way of diſtinction, with 


her heels upwards, or face downwards, I have choſen the firſt 


reading, becauſe I find it the expreſſion in VOgue 1 in our author's 
time. 'THEOBALD. | - 0. 
This emendation, which appears to me very ſpecious, is re] 


eq by Dr. Warburton. The meaning ſeems to be, that ſhe who 
acced upon princi iples contrary to others, ſhould be buried with 


the ſame contrariety. Jonnson. 


Theobald" 


A B o U TN OTH ING. 325 
or nine wiſe words to ſpeak to you, which theſe 
hobby-horſes mult not hear. eee 

N Exeunt Benedick and Leonato. | 


Theobald's conjecture may, however, be ſupported by a paſſage 
in The Wild Gooſe Chace of Beaumont and Fletcher: 
| 66 
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— love cannot ſtarve me; i 

« For if I die o'th' firſt fit, I am unhappy, 5 1 

« And worthy to be buried with my heels upwards.” > 

Dr. Johnſon's explanation may likewiſe be countenanced by a 1 

paſſage in an old black letter book, without date, intitled, 4 | 
merze Jeſt of a Man that was called HowLEGLas, &c, ** How 4 
Howwleglas was buried.” * Thus as Howleglas was deade, than R * 
they brought him to be buryed. And as they would have put 1 | 
the coffyn into the pytte, with 11 cordes, the corde at the fete — 
brake, {o chat the fote of the coffyn fell into the botome of the iN 
pyt, and the coffyn ſtood bolt upryght in the middes of the grave. 9 
Then defired the people that ſtodg about the grave that tyme, to 9 
let the coffyn to ſtand bolt upryght. For in his lyfe tyme he was 507, 
a very marvelous man &c. and ſhall be buryed as marvailouſſy; , .M 

and in this maner they left Howleglas, &c.“ 1 

That this book was once popular, may be inferr'd from Ben x 


Jonſon's frequent alluſions to it. So, in his Poctaſter: 1 4 
« What do you laugh, Oævleglas? | 


Again, in the Fortunate Iſles, a Maſque : 1 " 

„What do you think of Oavlelas | 1 i 
“ Inſtead of him?“ And again, in the Sad Shepherd. | Wl. 
This hiſtory was originally written in Dutch, The hero is there ; 9 
cal'd Uyle-/pegel. Under this title he is likewiſe introduced by 1 
Ben Fonſon in his Alchymiſ?, and the Maſque and Paſtoral al- 2454.4 
ready quoted. Menage ſpeaks of Ule/peigle as a man famous for. 14 


tromperies ingenieuſes; adds that his Lite was tranſlated into French, 
and quotes the title-page of it. I have another copy publiſhed 
£ 2 in 1714, the title of which differs from that ſet down 
Menge. „„ og ata 3 5 „ 
I think Shakſpeare could hardly allude to a circumſtance _ 
mentioned by Pliny the Naturaliſt, *«*—that the dead corps of a 
man floteth upon the water with the face U but contrary- 
NY VOOR: ſwimme groveling, &c.” Holland's' Tranſlation, 
p. 105. | | „ 8 
The paſſage, indeed, may mean only - She /hall be buried in 
ber lover's arms. So in The Winter's Tale. ia ; 
* Flo. What? like a corſe? | | 
Per. No, like a bank for love to he and play on; 
Not like a corſe :—— or if, —not to be buried, 
But quick and in my arms,” STEEVENS, 


* 
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= | Pars: For my life, to break with him about Bea. 
| els. 

Claud. Tis even ſo: Hero and Margaret have 
by this time play'd their parts with Beatrice; and 
then the two bears Will not bite one another, when 
they meet, | 


Euter Don John. = 


ob My lard and brother, God fave you. 
Pedro. Good den, brother. | 


© John, It your leiſure ſerv d, 1 e ſpeak 
ou. 
1 Pedro. In private? 9544 
John. If it pleaſe you :—yet e count Claudio may 
bear; ; for what I would ſpeak of, concerns him. 
Pearo. What's the matter? 
Jobn. Means your lordſhip to be marryid to- mor- 


row 2? {70 Claudia, 
Pedro. You know, he mo. 


© Foba, 1 know not that, when he knows what ! 
know, 


Claud. If there be any impediment, 1 rey you, dif 
cover it. 
John. You may think, I love vou not; let that 
appear hereafter, and aim better at me by that I now 
will manifeſt : For my brother, I think, he holds you 
well; and in dearneſs of heart hath holp to effect 
your enſuing IQAITIage.s dune ſw ill ſpent, and la 
pour ill-beſtow'd 1 ' | 
Pedro. Why, what' s the matter 5 
Fobn. I came hither to tell you, and circumſtances, 
ſhorten'd, (for ſhe hath been too 82825 a talking of) 
the lady is diſloyal. 
m_ Claud. Who; Hero? i 
In Fyobn. Eyen ſhe; Leonato's J Her your Hero, 
10 every man's Hero *, 
Gland 


7 Leonato 5 Hero, your Hero, every man's Hero] en 
# ranl- 
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| Claud, Diſloyal ? 


Jobn. The word is too good to paint out her. 


\ wickedneſs ; I could ſay, the were worſe ; think 


you of a worſe title, and I will fit her to it. Won- 


der not till further warrant : go but with me to- 


night, you ſhall ſee her chamber-window enter'd ; 
' even the night befqre her wedding-day .: if you 
love her then, to-morrow wed her; but it would 


better fit your honour to ng your mind. 
Claud. May this be jo? 
Pedro. I will nat think *. 


John. If you dare not truſt that you ſee, confeſs not 


that you know : if you will follow me, I will ſhew 


you enough; and when you have ſeen es and 


heard more, proceed accordingly. 
Claud. If I ſee any thing to- night why I mould not 


marry her; to-morrow, in the congregation, where 1 


ſhould wed, there will I ſhame her. 
Pedro. And, as I wooed for, thee to obtain her, 


I will join with thee to diſgrace her. 
Job I will diſparage her no farther, till you are 
my witneſſes: bear it coldly but till midnight, and 

let the iſſue ſhew itſelf, 


Pedro. O day untowardly turned ! 
Claud. O miſchief ſtrangely thwarting ! 
John. O plague right well prevented! 
80 you will . when You have ſeen the ſequel 
[ Exeunt, 


SCENE II 


7 be Street. | 
Enter Dogberry and Verges, with the Watch. 


Dogh. Are you good men and true? 
Verg. Vea, or elſe it were pity but they ſhould 


ſuffer ſalvation, body and ſoul. 


tranſplanted this ſarcaſm into his 477 for Lowe: | | 
2 Your Cleopatra ; Dolabella's Cleopatra ; every man's Cleo- 
Patra,” STEEVENS, 


1 4 | 1 Dogb. a 
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Dogb. Nay, that were a punifhment too good foo. 
them, if they ſhould have any allegiance in them, 
being choſen for the prince's watch 

Verg. Well, give them their TOES) , neighbou 
Doerr. . 

Dogb. Firſt, who chink you the moſt deltec man 
to be conſtable Porn if 

1 Watch. Hugh Oatcake, fir, or r George Seacoal; 
for they can write and read. ö 
Dogb. Come hither, neighbour Seacoal : God hath 
bleſs'd you with a good name: to be a well-favour'd 
man is the gift of fortune; but to write ant read 
comes by nature. "RE 

2 Watch. Both which, tation 8 

Daogb. You have; 1 knew it would de your an- 
ſwer. Well, for your favour, fir,” why, give God 
| thanks, and make no boaſt of it; and for your writ- 
ing and reading, let that appear when there is no 
need of ſuch vanity. Tou are thought here to be 
the moſt ſenſeleſs and fit man for the conſtable of 
the watch; therefore beat you the lanthorn: This 
is your charge; you ſhall comprehend all vagrom 
men; you are to bid any 1 man ſtand, in the 81 
name. 

2 Falch. How! if bs wilt not - ſtand d 

Dogb. Why then, take no note of bim, b but let him 
go; and preſently call the reſt of the watch together, 
and thank God you are rid of a knavre. 

Verg. If he will not ſtand when he is bidden, be! 18 
none of the prince's ſubjects. 


Dqgö. Tr rue, and they are to meddle with * 
Ut 


5 // 71 1 them there charge,] To charge. his fellows, * 
' to have been a regular part of the duty of -the conſtable” of the 
Watch, 80, in 4 New Fries to cheat the Devil, 1639: * « My 
watch is ſet—charge given—and all at eace.“ Again, in 

Inſatiate Counteſs, "by Marſton, 1693 : Come on, my hearts; 
WE are the city's ſecur ne give you your ur charge Matos, 


„ 


— 
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but the prince's ſubjects:— Vou ſhall alſa make 


10 noiſe in the ſtreets; for, for the watch to babble 
and talk, is moſt tolerable and not to be endur'd. 
2 Watch. We will rather ſleep than talk; we know 


what belongs to a watch. 


| Dogb. Why, vou ſpeak like an ancient and N 


quiet watchman; for I cannot ſee how ſleeping 

ſhould offend : only, have a care that your bills be not 
ſtolen : Well, you are to call at all the ale-houſes, 
and bid them that are drunk get them to bed. 


2 Watch. How if they will not? 


Dogb. Why then, let them alone till they are 
ſober ; if they make you not then the better anſwer, 


for. „ 
2 Watch, Well ſir. fd. Os 

Dogb. If you meet a thief, you may ſuſpect him, 
by virtue of your office, to be no true man; and, 
for ſuch kind of men, the leſs you meddle or make 
with them, why, the more is for your honeſty. _ 


2 Watch, If we know him to be a, thief, ſhall we 


not lay hands on him? 


| Dogb. Truly, by your office you may; but, | 3 


think, they that touch pitch will be defil'd : the 
moſt peaceable way for you, if you do take a thief, 


- 


is, to let him thew himſelf what he is, and ſteal out 


of your company. . 1 
Verg. Y u have always been call'd a merciful. 


Man, partner, 


Dogb. Truly, I would not bang a dog by my 


e, much more a man who hath any hoheſty in 


7 Bills be not Holen :] A3illis ill carried by the watchmen at 
| Litchfield. It was the old weapon of Engliſh infantry „which, R 
lays Temple, gave the moſt ohafth and deplorable wounds, It may 


_ Theſe, 


be called ſecuris. falcata.  Jounson, 


you may ſay, they are not the men you took them | 


Verg. 
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„ u, avs” 
Ferg. If you hear a child cry in the ni 
uk call to the Hurſe, and bid 1er ſtill it. 


Es 3 LF 


ight, vou 


9 
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: Walch. 
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Theſe weapons 3 are mentioned in . e s Wit in a 0 


2 16 39: 
— Well faid, nei eighbours; : 


„ Yowre chatting wiſely o'er your bills 
« As becomes hens of dlereion,” wm anden, 
Again, in re of Fewverſham, 1592: 
-the watch -- | 
„ Are coming towr'd our bouſe wick ain ant bilk, a 
e following are examples of ancient Bl. 
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SrEEVE XS. 


? If you hear a ebild cry, &c. ] It it not t impoſſible but that part 
of this ſcene was intended as a burleſque on The Statute of the 
Sireets, imprinted by Wolfe, in 1 159 5. Among theſe 1 find the 
following: | 
BE: os No man ſhall lore a any. horne nab night, wichit this 
cittie, or whiſtle after the houre of nyne of the clock 1 in the night, 

under the paine of impriſonment. 


3 | 5 : 23 
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2 Watch. How if the nurſe be aſleep, apd will — 


hear us? 


Dogb. Why then, 3 in peace, and let the child 
wake her with crying: for the ewe that will not 
hear her lamb when it baes, will never anſwer : a calf 


when he bleats. 
Verg. Tis very true. 


Dogb, This is the end of the charge. You, con- 
ſtable, are to preſent the prince's own perſon; if 


you meet the prince in the night, you may ſtay 
him. 
Derg. N ay by lady, that, I think, he cannot. 

Dogb. Five ſhillings to one on't, with any man 
that knows the ſtatues, he may ſtay him: marry, 


not without the prince be willing: for, indeed, the 
watch ought to offend no man; and it is an offence ” 


to ſtay a man againſt his will. 
Verg. By'rlady, I think, it be ſo. 
Dogb. Ha, ha, ha! Well, maſters, good night: 


an there be any matter of weight chances, call up 


me: keep your tellows' counſels and your own, and 
good nga, e . 7 | 


23. No man mal uſe to goe with Ane, or ciel bi 


night, nude the like paine of impriſonment. 


24. Made that night-walkers, and evifdropers, like puniſh= 


ment, 8 
26. Nö Wa as a ſmith, a pewterer, a founder, and 


all artificers making great ſound, ſhall not worke after the houre 


of nyne at night, &c.” 


30. No man ſhall after the hour 15 nyne at night, keepe any 


rule, whereby any ſuch ſuddaine out-cry be made in the ſtill of the 
night, as making any affray, or beating his wyfe, or ſervant, 


or ſinging, or revyling in his houſe, to the diſturbaunce of his 


neighbours, under payne of iii s. iiii d. &c &.“ 


Ben Jonſon, however appears to have ridiculed this ſcene i in the 


Induction to his Bartholomew-Fair. 

% And then a ſubſtantial «yazch to have ole! in upon em, and 
taken them away with miſtaking Wt as Fae faſhion is in the 
ſtage practice.“ OT EEVENS, | | 


2 Watch, 
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2 Watch. Well, maſters, we hear our charge: ia 


us go fit here upon the church- bench till two, and 
then all to bed. 


Dogb. One word more, honeſt neighbours : 1 pra 


you, watch about fignior Leonato's door ; for the 


wedding being there to-morrow, there i is a * 
coil to- night: Adieu, be vigilant, I beſeech yo 


[Exern! OY and 65 on 


by Borachio and Conrade, 
Bora. What! Conraide,— N 
Match. Peace, ſtir not. 5 Lan. 


Bora. Conrade, I ſay! | 
Conr. Here, man, I am at thy Aae. | 
Bora, Maſs, and my elbow itch'd; I thought, there 


would a ſcab follow? 


Conr. J will owe thee an anſwer for chat; . and now 


| forward with thy tale. 


Bora. Stand thee cloſe then 1 8 this rienr-howſe, 
for it drizzles rain; and I will, like a true drunkard, 


utter all to thee. 


Match. [ Afide.] Some treaſon, maſters; : yer and 


cloſe. 


Bora. Therefore know, I have earned of Don 
John a thouſand ducats. 


Coꝛnr. Is it poſſible that any villainy ſhould be fo 
dear * 


Bora. Thou mould'ſt aches aſk, if it were poſſible 4 
any villainy ſhould be ſo rich: for when rich | xlains : 


have need of poor ones, poor ones may make what 
; price they will. 


Conr. I wonder at it. 
Bora. That ſhews, * thou art unconfirm'd:: Thou 
any villainy ſhould be fo rich:] The ſeuſe abſolutely Wa 5 
us to read, 'willain, Wan BUR Tex. 
The old reading may ſtand. STEEV Es. 


thou art uxconfirm'd:} i. e. unpracuſed in the ways of the 
world, WARBURTON. 


1 knoweſt 
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knowelt, that the faſhion of a Ae or e or a 
cloak, it nothing to a man. 

Cone. Yes, it is apparel. 

Bora, I mean, the faſhion. - 


Conr. Yes, the faſhion is the K + . 
Bora. Tuſhl I may as well ſay, the fool's the foot 


But ſee'ſt thou nat, what a deformed thief this fa- N 
ſhion is? _ 
Watch: I know char Deformed ; ' ke has been a A 
vile thief-theſe: ſeven year; he goes up and down: 5 * 
like a gentleman: Iremember his name. = 


Bora, Didſt thou not hear ſomebody? 25 1 
Cour. No; twas the vane on the — nd 5 
Bora. Seęſt thou not, I ſay, what a deformed thief 

this faſhion is? | how. giddily he turns about all the 

hot bloods, between fourteen and five and thirty? 
ſometime, en them like Pharoah's ſoldiers in 
the reechy 3 painting ; ſometime, like god Beb's 
prieſts 1 in. the old church window ; 3 ſometime, the. 
. the 


i—reechy painting ;] is painting Nain'd by ſmoke. So; in 
Hew Beer Pat's TInwvoifable Comedy, 1618 : SEG 
he look'd fo reechily 
« Like bacon hanging on the chimney's roof.“ 
from Recan, Anglo-Saxon, to reel, fumare. STEEVENS. 


I. ſometime, like the ſhaven Hercules, &c. ] By the /haver Her. 
culus is meant Samp/on, the uſual ſubject of old tapeſtry, In this 
ridicule on the faſhion, the poet has not unartfully given a.ſtroke.. 
at the barbarous workmanſhip of the common tapeſtry hangings, . 
then ſo much in uſe. The ſame kind of raillery Cervantes has. 
employed on the like occaſion, when he brings bis' knight and 

*quire to an inn, where they found the ſtory of Dido and Eneas 
repreſented in bad tapeſtry. On Sancho's ſeeing the tears fall 
trom the eyes of the forihhen queen as big as walnuts, he hopes 
chat when their atchievements became the general ſubjeQ for theſe 
ſorts of works, that fortune will ſend_them a. better artiſt, What 

authoriſed the poet ro hive this name to Sampſon was the folly of. 1 

certain Chriſtian mythologiſts, who pretend that the Grecian Her- | - i 
cules was the Jewiſh Sampſon. * The retinue of our author is to 1 
be commended: The ſober audience of that time would have been 


effended with the mention of A venerable name on. ſo 6 tight 1 og 
| On. 


3234. MUCH ADO 
the ſhaven Hercules in the fmirch'd worm eaten 
tapeſtry, where his ee ſeems as Dy as hig 
club? 

Conr. All this I ſee; aud ſee, that the faſhion 
wears out more apparel than the man: But art not 
thou thyſelf giddy with the faſhion too, that thou 
haſt ſhifted out of thy tale into telling me of the 
faſhion? 

Bora. Not ſo neither: : but know, that! bude to- 
night wooed Margaret, the lady Hero's' gentlewo- 
man, by the name of Hero; ſhe leans me out at. 

her miſtreſs's  chambercwinddw;; bids me a thouſand 
times good.night.—1 tell this tale vilely: I ſhould 
firſt tell thee how the prince, Claudio, and my 
' maſter : planted and placed, and poſſeſſed by my maſ- 
ter Don John, ſaw a-far off 1 in the orchard this 
amiable encounter. 
Contr. And thought they, Margaret u was 950 5 
Bora. Two of them did, the prince and Claudio; 
but the devil my maſter knew ſhe was Margaret; 
and partly by his oaths, which firſt poſſeſs'd them, 
partly by the dark night, which did deceive them, 
but chiefly by my villainy, which did confirm ally 
flander 45 Den John had made, away went Clau- 
dio enraged; ſwore he would meet her, as he was 
appointed, next morning at the temple, and there, 
ſion. Shakſpeare i is indeed ſometimes licentious in theſe matters: 
But to do him juſtice, he generally ſeems to have a ſenſe of reli- 
8 and to be under its influenee. What Pedro ſays, of Bene - 


ick, in this comedy, may be well enough applied to him, The, 
man doth fear God, Honbewer it. ſeems not to be in him by ſome large 
jeſis he <vill mate. WARBURTON. - | 
I believe that Shakſpeare knew nothing of theſe Chriflian 
mythologiſts, and by the ſhaven Hercules meant. only. Hercules | 
chen ſhaved to make him look lite à woman, while he remained in 
the ſervice of Omphale, bis Lydian miſtreſs. . Had the ſhawen 
Hercules been meant to repreſent Sampſon, he would probably have 
been equipped with a zaw-bone inſtead of a club. TEEVENS. | 
$ ſmirch 'd) Smirch'd is ſoiled, obſcured, | So, in As you 
Lite It, act I. ſe. iii: 


And with a kindof amber fich my face.” STeevens, 
| before 
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q 
E 
pefore the ole at , 1 1 with what 3 
he ſaw o'er night, and ſend her home again without q 
a huſband. _. : 
1 Watch. We clave you in the prince's name, 
ſtand. : 


2 Watch. Call up the right maſter conſtable: 
We have here recovered the moſt dangerous. piece 
of lechery that ever was Known | in the common- 
wealth. p \ 

i Watch. And one Deformed:i: is one of chem; «1 
know him, he wears a lock *. 9 | 

Conr. Maſters, maſters .— | | 

2. Watch. You'll be made bring Deformed forth, 1 
warrant you. 

Cour, Maſters,. — oh Y | 

1 Watch. Never ſpeak ; we e charge you, let us 
obey you to go with us. oF f 

Bora. We are like to prove a goodly commodity, J 
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being taken up of theſe men's bills. 1 
Conr. A commodity 1 in queſtion, I warrant you. 5 N 1 
EY well anden 238 Ls . Lm. D q 


6 ears a lock, ] 80 in the Nerd Row N 1600: 
He whoſe thin fire dwells in a ſmoky roofe, 
Muſt take tobacco, and muſt wear 4 lock.” 

3ce Dr. Warburton's Note, act V. ſc. i. STEEVEN S. 

Conr. Maſters, alen, &c.] In former copies: 

Cor. Maſters. . 
2 Watch. You'll be ace bring Deformed for th, I warrant you. 
Conr. Maſters never ſpeak, ave charge you, let us obey Sou to 

go With us. 

The regulation which J have 2 in this laſt ſpeech, thaneh 
againſt the authority of all the printed copies, I flatter myſelf, 
carries its proof with it. Conrade and Borachio are not deſigned 
to talk abſurd nonſenſe. It is evident therefore, that Conrade is 
attempting his own juſtification ; but is interrupted in it by ne . 
zupertinence of che men in office. 1 8 HEOBAL 8 yt] | 
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SCENE 


SCENE Iv. 
Ar Apartment in Leonato's Houſe, | 


Enter Hero, Margaret, and Urſula. 


Hero. Good Urſula, wake my couſin Beatrice, and 
deſire her to riſe. 

U. 1 will, lady. 

Hero. And bid her come hithe.. 

Urſ. Well. [ Exit Urſul, 

Marg, Troth, I chink, your aner rabato were 
better. 

Hero. No, pray his: good Meg, Tu wear this, 
Marg. By my troth, it's not ſo 00d ; and [ 
warrant, your couſin will ſay ſo. _ 
Hero. My coufin'sa fool, and thou art another ; ; 

Pl wear none but this. ; 
Mar. T like the new tire within excellently, if the 


hair were a thought browner ; and your gown'sa moſt 
rare faſhion, i'faith. I ſaw the ducheſs of Milan's 5 
gon, that oF. praiſe ſo. 


3 rebate] A neekbind'; a _”"Y Rabat, French; Hanmer, 
RNabato, an ornament for the neck, a collar-band or kind of 
ruff, Fr. Rabat, Menage, ſaith it comes from rabattre to put 
back, becauſe it was at firſt nothing but the collar of the ſhirt or 
ſhift turn'd back towards the ſhoulderss Hawkrins. 
This article of dreſs is frequently mentioned * our ancient 
comie writers. 
So, in the comedy of Law T. ricks, c. 1606's 5 
6 Broke biokd'? jeſts upon her narfow heel, 
| © Pok'd her rabatos, and ſurvey'd her 2 1 9 
A gain, in Decker's Satiromaſiix, 1602: — He would rſuade 
me that ſove was a rabato, and his reaſon was, that a rabato was 
worn out with pinning, Nc.“ , 
Again, in Decker's Untruſſing-the' Huntourous Poet: - What a 
miſerable thing it is to be a noble bride! T here” s ſuch delays 1 in 
riſing, in fitting gowns, in pinning rebatoes, in poaking, &c- 
The firſt” and laſt of theſe paſſages will likewiſe ſerve for an 
additional explanation of the poking-/licks of feel, mentioned by 
Autolycus in the Winter Tale. STEEVENSs Hero 
3 
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Hero. O, that exceeds, they ſay; | 
Marg. By my troth, it's but a hight-gown in re- 

ſpect of yours: Cloth of gold, and cuts, and lac'd 

with ſilver; ſet with pearls, down ſleeves, fide ſleeves; 
and ſkirts round, underborne with a Bluilh tinſel : 
put for a fine, quaint; graceful, and excellent faſhionz 
yours 18 worth ten ont. 

Hero. God give me joy to wear it, for my heart is 

exceeding heavy) 5 

Marg. Twill be heavier ſoon by the weight of a 
man. 5 | 

Hero. Fie upon thee! art not aſham'd ? 

Marg. Of what lady ? of ſpeaking honour 

ably ? Is not marriage honourable in a beggar ? Is 

not your lord honourable without marriage? 1 

think you would have ine ſa 7 ſaving your reve- 

' rence, — a huſband: an bad . do not wreſt 

true ſpeaking; I'll offend no body: Is there any harm 

in—the heavier for a huſband ? None, I think, an it 
be the right huſband, and the right wife ; otherwiſe 
tis light, and not heavy: aſk my lady Beatrice elſe, 

here ſhe comes: e 5 


5 Enter Beatrice; 


Hero. Good morrow, coz: _ 
Beat. Good morrow, ſweet Hero . 
Hero, Why, how now ! do you ſpeak in the ſick 
tune EY, 5 
Beat; I am out of all other tune; methinks; 
Marg. Clap us into ? Light o' love; that goes 
without a burdeti ; do you fing it, arid. I'll dance it. 
Beat. Yea, Light o love, with your heels - then if 
| = = your 
9 Light oflove;) This tune is mentioned in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Two Noble Kinſmen. The gaoler's daughter, ſpeaking 
of a horſe; ſays : I . R 
Fe gallops to the ** of Light o'lowe.” 
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2 barn ! STEEVENS. 


ſomewhat obſcured, and not worth the trouble of elucidation. i 


338 MUCH AD O 
your buſband have ſtables enough, youll look ke 
ſhall lack no * barns. 

Marg. O illegitimate conſtruction ! I ſcorn that 
with my heels. 
Beat. Tis almoſt five o clock, coufin ; tis time 
you were ready. By my troth I am exceeding i: 


* hey ho! 


Fi Rong For a hawk, a horſe, or a huſband ? 
Beat. 3 For the letter that begins them all, H. 


5 


It is mentioned again in the T4avo Gentlemen of Verona: 
| &« Beſt fi ing it to the tune of Light o owe.“ 
And! in the Noble Gentleman of Beumont and Fletcher, 


STEEVENS, | 
Light o 0 love.] This is the name of an old dance tune which 


bas occurred already in the Tao Gentlemen of Verona, 1 haxe 


lately re recovered it from an ancient Ms, and it is as follows, 


7 Un 
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"is Joux Yaweins, 


10 bar as] A quibble between barns, repoſitories of corn, and 
-bairns, the old word for children. Jouns0nN, 


So, in the Winter's Tale: © Mercy on us, xbara! a yely 


—hey ho! 
Marg. For a ha: wk: a horſe, or a huſband 5 40 M ho Fe 
huſtand, or the willing maid's wants made known,' is the title ot 


an old ballad in the Pepyſian Collection, in Magdalen College, 
Cambridge. MaLloY E. 


3 For the letter that begins them all, H. ] This/i is a poor jel, 


Nr” 
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Mor. Well, and you be not * turn'd Turk, there's 
no more failing by the ſtar. : 

Beat. What means the tool, trow ? 

Marg. Nothing I; but God ſend every one their 
heart's dee | 
Hero. Theſe gloves the count ſent me, they are 
an excellent perfume. 

Beat, J am ſtuff'd coufin, I cannot finell 

Marg. A maid, and ſtuff d there s goodly catch- 

ing of cold. | 

Beat. O, God help me] God help me! how long 
have you profeſs'd apprehenſion ? 

Marg. Ever ſince you left it; Doth not my wit 
become me rarely ? 

Beat. It is not ſeen enough, you would wear it in 
your cap. — By my troth, I am fick. 

Marg. Get you ſome of this diftill'd Carduus Be- 
nedictus, and lay it to your heart; it is the only 
thing for a qualm. 


Hero. There thou prick'ſt her with a thiſtle. 
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Margaret aſks Beatrice for what ſhe cries, hey ho; Rettet an- 
ſwers, tor an H, that is for an ache or pain. JOHNSON. 
Heywood, among his Epigrams, publiſhed in 1566, has one 
on the letter H. 
H is worſe among letters in the croſs-row : 
& For if thou find him either 1 in thine elbow, 
In thine arm, or leg, in any degree; 
In thine head, or teeth, or toe, or knee; 
Into what place ſoever H may pike him, 
66 Wherever thou find ache thou ſhalt not like him.” 
OTEEVENS. 
* turd Turk, ,] 1. e. taken captive by love, and turned A rene. 
Sado to his religion. WARBURTON. 
This interpretation is ſomewhat far-fetched, yet, e it is 
right. JoansoN, 
Hamlet uſes the ſame expreſſion, and talks of his Fortune's turn- 
ng Turk, To turn Turk was a common phraſe for à change of 


Nr or opinion. 80, in The Hon Whore, by . 
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« If you turn Turk again,” Nec. STEEVENS., 
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a fable. Jonxssox. 


proof of Benedick's change of mind. 


% A060 


' Beat. Benedictus! wh ed 
3 ag in this Ma if omen ON have 
arg. oral ? no by my troth, I in 
1 I meant, nen tat n Ye | 
8 , perchance, that I think you are in lov | oY 
by'r lady, I am not ſuch a fool to think wh ( 1 wh 
nor I liſt not to think what I can; nor, ind md 
cannot think, if I would think my heart Gut 75 8 


ing, that you are in love, or that you will be in 


rea or that you can be in love : yet Benedick wa 
* . and now is he become a man: he Nur 
would never marry; and yet now, in deſpight of 


his heart, 5 he eats his meat without grudging: and 
how you may b Len Se BET? an 
e y be converted, I know not; but, me- 
s, you look with your eyes as other women do 


Beat. What pace is this that 
th K 
Marg. Not a falſe gallop. n 


. 15 3 Re-enter Urſula. 0 SN 
% Madam, withdraw; the prince, the 
ſignior Benedick, Don John, ind all the and 


the town, are come to fetch you to church. 


ſome moral] That is, ſome ſecret meaning, like the moral of 


A moral is the ſame as a morality, one of the earlieſt kinds of 


our dramatic pe | . 
> performances. So, in Greene's Groatfvorth of 


Wit, 1621 : It was I that penned the Moral of Man's Wit, 


the Dialogue of Dives, &. 


1 The people make no eſtimation 
23 Of norals, teaching education.“ | 
33 7 this occaſion, is the ſpeaker, and theſe perform- 
Deck 1 ull of double meanings and conceits. Again, in 
e EN Guls Hornbook, 1609: —bee it paſtoral or comedy 
moral or tragedy.— STEEVENS. © 4 55 285 
5 he eats his meat without grudging 1 1 do not ſee how this 153 


t would afford more proof 


of 4 x * 8 « . . 
amorouſneſs to ſay, he eats not his meat avithout grudging 3 but 


13 impoſſible to fix the meaning of proyerbial expreſſions: pet. 
PL to cat meat without grudging, Was the ſame as, to do 95 others 
„and the meaning is, he is content to live by eating like other nor- 


Tals, and <uill be content, notauitiſtauding his boafls, like other mot 


tals, to have a wiſe, JohN sous. 


Hero, 
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Hero. Help to dreſs me, good coz, good Meg, 
good Urſula. 3 [ Exeunt, | 1 
MSL SCENE V. 1 
Another Apartment in Leonato's Houſe, 


ox 
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Enter Leonato, with Dogberry and Verges. 

Leon. What would you with me, honeſt neigh- 
bour? . OR” 
Dogb. Marry, fir, I would have ſome confidence 
with you, that decerns you nearly. 5 

Leon. Brief, I pray you; for you ſee, tis a buſy 
tine x 8 e 

Dogb. Marry, this it is, ſir. 
erg. Yes, in truth it is, fir. 

Leon. What is it, my good friends? 
Dogb. Goodman Verges, fir, ſpeaks a little of 
the matter : an old man, fir, and his wits are not 
ſo blunt, as, God help, I would defire they were; 


* — 
r * I 


fe OA 
es _— 


but, in faith, honeſt, as the ſkin between his brows ©. 1 
Verg. Yes, I thank God, ' I am as honeſt as any | q 
man living, that is an old man, and no honeſter 4 
C 988 
6 —honeft as the ſtin between his brows,] This is a proverbial 1 
expreſſion. STEEVENS. hats 5 1 4 
90 in Gammer Gurton's Needle, 1575: 3 


I am as true, I would thou knew, as Ain betawene thy brows”? 
Again, in Cartwright's Ordinary, A. v. Sc. 2. . 
“J am as honeſt as the ſin that is between thy brows.” _ 
1 5 + 051. e, 
7 Tam as honeft as any man living, that is an old man, and no ho- 

_ teſter than I.] There is much humour, and extreme good ſenſe 
under the covering of this blundering expreſſion. It is a fly in- 
ſinuation, that length of years, and the being much hacknied in the 
ways of men, as Shakſpeare expreſſes it, take off the gloſs of vir- 
tue, and bring much defilement on the manners. For, as a great. 
wit ſays, Youth is the ſeaſon of virtue: corruptions grow with years, 
and {believe the oldeft rogue in England is the greatgſt. 

1 OP -  WaRBURTOY, 
Much of this is trye, but I believe Shakſpeare did not intend 
to beſtow all this reflection on the ſpeaker, Jonnson. | 
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342 MUCH ADO 
Dogb. Compariſons are odorous: palabras“, neigh. 
bour Verges. Ls 

Leon. Neighbours, you are tedious. 

Dog. It pleaſes your worſhip to ſay fo, but we are 
the poor duke's officers; but, truly, for mine own 
part, if I were as tedious as a king, I could find in 
my heart to beſtow it all of your worſhip. 

Leon. All thy tediouſneſs on me! ha! 
Dogb. Yea, and 'twere a thouſand times more 


khan tis: for I hear as good exclamation on your 
worſhip, as of any man in the city; and though [he 
but a poor man, Iam glad to hear it. 3 


Verg. And ſo am J. 5 
Leon. I would fain know what you have to ſay. 
Verg. Marry, fir, our watch to-night, excepting 


* 


your worſhip's preſence, hath ta' en a couple of as at- 


rant knaves as any in Meſſinaz. 
Dogb. A good old man, ſir; he will be talking; 
as they ſay, When the age is in, the wit is out; God 


help us! it is a world to fee?! - Well ſaid, i'faith, 
neighbour Verges: — well, God's a good man“; an 


two men ride of a horſe, one muſt ride behind: 


9 FPalabras— ] So, in the Taming the Shrew, the Tinker 


ſays, pocas pallabras, i. e. few words. A ſerap of Spaniſh, which 


might once have been current among the vulgar. STEEVENS. 


9 1t is aworld to ſee!} i. e. it is wonderful to ſee, So, in 41 


For Money, an old morality, 1594: It is @ world to ſee how greedy 


they be of money.” The ſame phraſe often occurs, with the 

ſame meaning, in Holinſned. STEEvens, _ 8 
ell, God's a good man;] So, in the old Morality or In- 

terlude of Lay Juuentus, 156 ũ 

„He wyl ſay, that God is a good Man, „ 

& He can make him no better, and ſay the beſt he can. 


Again, in 4 mery Gefte of Robin Hoode, bl, l. no date: 


& For God js hold @ right <viſe man, 
„ And fo is his dame,” &c. STEEVENS,  _ 

2 an two men ride, &c.] This is not out of place, or without 
meaning. Dogberry, in his vanity of ſuperiour parts, apologizing 
for his neighbour, obſeryes, that of tabo men on an horſe, one n. 

e : 15 | F543 C7 


ABOUT NOTHING. 343 
An honeſt ſoul, i'faith, ſir; by my troth he is, as 


ever broke bread: but, God is to be Worſhipp'd; 


all men are not alike; alas good neighbour ! 
Leon. Indeed, neighbour, he comes too ſhort of 
ou. | 
, Dogb. Gifts, that God gives. 
Leon. I muſt leave you. %—«˖Ü˙ 0 
Dogb. One word, ſir; our watch have, indeed, 
comprehended two aſpicious perſons, and we would 


have them this morning examin'd before your wor- 


hip. 


it me; Iam now in great haſte, as may appear unta 
ul. . 1 
Dogb. It ſhall be ſuffigance. 1 
Leon. Drink ſome wine ere you go: fare you 
well. 5 ; 
Es Enter a Meſſenger. | 
Mzſſ. My lord, they ſtay for you to give your 
daughter to her huſband.. 155 e 
Leon. 1 will wait upon them ; I am ready, 


Exit Leonato, 


| Dogb. Go, good partner, go, get you to. Francis 
Seacoal, bid him bring his pen and inkhorn to the 
jail; we are now to examination theſe men. | 

Verg. And we muſt do it wiſely. PACT ID 

 Dogb, We will ſpare for no wit, I warrant you; 
here's that | touching his forehead} ſhall drive ſome of 
them to a non-com: only get the learned writer to 
let down our excommunication, and meet me at the 
jail, | Exeunt, 


ride behind, The firt place of rank or underſtanding can belong 
but to one, and that happy one ought not to deſpiſe his inferiour. 


8 | Joh nsON.. 
_ Shakſpeare might have caught this idea from the common ſeal 
of the Knights Templars; the device of which was bo riding 
«pon one horſe. An engraving of the ſeal is preſerved at the end 
of Matt, Paris Hiſt, Ang. 1640. STEEVENS, f 


„ ACT 


Leon. Take their examination yourſelf, and bring 
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ACT Iv. $CENE I 
4 Church, 


Enter Don Pedro, Don John, That P Friar, Claudi, 
| Beneaick, Hero, and Beatrice, 


Leon. Come, friar Francis, be brief; only to the 
plain form of marriage, and you ſhall f recount their 
particular duties afterwards. 


© Friar, You come hither, my lord, to marry this 
lady? 


Claud. No. 


Leon. To be marry'd to her, friar; you come to 
marry her. 


Friar. Lady, you come hither to be marry'd to 
” count ? | 


Hero. I do. 


Friar. If either of you know any inward impeti- 


ment why you ſhould not be conjoined, I charge you, 
on your ſouls, to utter . 


Claud. Know you any, Hero? 

Hero. None, my lord. | 

Friar. Know you any, count? 

Leon. I dare make his anſwer, none. 

Claud. O what men dare do! what men may do! 

what 

Men daily do! not knowing what they do! 
Bene. How now! Interjections? Why, then *ſom: 

e of laughing, as, ha! ha! he! 

Claud. Stand thee by, friar Father, by your leave; 

Will you with free and unconſtrained ſoul 

Give me this maid your daughter ? ? 


- home be ef laughing 55 This 1 is a quoration from the Aecidentts 
| Jonkzon. 


Leol. 
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ABOUT NOTHING, 346 
Leon, As freely, fon, as God did give her me. 
Claud. And what have I to give you back, whoſe 
Worth 
May counterpoiſe this rich and precious gift? 
Pedro. N othing, unleſs you render her again. 
Claud. Sweet prince, you learn me noble thank- 
fulneſs.— 
There, Leonato, take her back again; z 
Give not this rotten orange to your friend; 
She's but the ſign and ſemblance of her honour — 
Behold, how like a maid ſhe bluſhes here: — 
O, what authority and ſhew of truth 
; Can cunning fin cover itſelf withal ! 
Comes not that blood, as modeſt 8 
To witneſs ſimple virtue? Would you not ſwear, 
All you that ſee her, that ſhe were a maid, 4 
BY theſe exterior ſhews ? But ſhe is none: 
She knows the heat af a luxurious bed : 
Her bluſh is guiltineſs, not modeſty. 
Leon. What do you mean, my lord ? 
Claud. Not to be marry'd, not Knit ay foul 
To an approved wanton, 
Leon. Dear my lord, 
If you in your own proof, 
Have vanquiſh'd the reſiſtance of her youth, 
And made defeat of her virginity, - 
Claud. I know what you would ſay ; If 1 have 
_. known her, | 
| Yowll ſay ſhe did embrace me as a huſband; 
And ſoextenuate the forehand ſin: | 
No, 1 


Fr 
FE AA So, oy 


: FEET PIG bed :] That is, laſeivious. Luxury is the 
confeſſor $ term for unlawful pleaſures of the ſex. Jokxsox. 
Do, in K. Lear: | 

© To't 1 pell mell, for I lack ſoldiers.” 
SrEExENs. 


Again, f in Lie and Death of Edward II. P. 129, 
Luxurious Queene this is thy foule deſire,” EpiTOR. 
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„%%% Men 490 
1 never tempted her with word too large 5; 
But, as a brother to a ſiſter, ſhew'd 
Baſhful ſincerity and comely love. 
Hero. And.ſeem'd I ever otherwiſe to you! 


Claud. Nut on thy ſeeming! I will write rink 
it © 


You ſeem to me as Dian in her orb; 

As chaſte as is the bud ? ere it be blown; : 

But you are more intemperate in your blood 

Than Venus, or thoſe pamper'd animals 

That rage in ſavage ſenſuality. 
Hero. Is my lord well, that he doth ſpeak fo wide? 
Leon. Sweet prince why ſpeak not you ? 

Pedro. What ſhould I ſpeak ? 

I ſtand diſhonour'd, that have gone about 

To link my dear friend to à common Ralle. 
Leon. Are theſe things ſpoken, or do J but dream? 
John. Sir, they are e ſpoken, and theſe things are 


true. 
Bene. This looks not like a . 
Hero. True, O God ! 
Claud. Leonato, ſtand I here? 
Is this the prince ? Is this the prince's brother ? 
Is this face Hero's ? Are our eyes our own? 
Leon. All this is ſo ; But what of this, my lord? 
Claud. Let me but move one queſtion to your 
daughter; 
And, by that fatherly and kindly powers 
That you have 1 in n her, bid her anſwer truly. 


Be 


word too large ;] So he uſes large 705 in this play, 
for licentious, not reſiraincd within due bounds, JOHNSON, 
0 I will write againft it .' 
So, in Cymbeline, Poſthumus ſpeaking of women, ſays, 
'H wwrite againſt them, - ; 
PDeteſt them, curſe them.” STrevens. 
7 chaſte as the bud ] Before the air has taſted 
its ſweetneſs. JounsoN. | 
Yana power] That is, natural Fower, Kind | is natures 
Jonxsox. 


Leon. 


480 UTE NOTHING. 2a 


Leon. I charge thee do ſo, as thou art my child. 
(lere. O God defend me ! how I am beſet !— 
What kind of catechizing call you this ? 
Claud. To make you anſwer truly to your name. 
Hero, Is it not Hero? Who can blot that name 
With any juſt reproach ? ; 
Claud. Marry, that can Hero; 
Hero itſelf can blot out Hero's virtue. 
What man was he talk'd with you yeſternight 
Out at your window, betwixt twelve and one ? 
Now, if you are a maid anſwer to this. FONT 
Hero, I talk'd with no man at that hour, my lord. 
Pedro. Why, then you are no maiden. —Leonato, 
Tam ſorry, you muſt hear; Upon mine honour, 
Myſelf, my brother, and this grieved count, 
Did fee her, hear her, at that hour laſt night, 
Talk with a ruffian at her chamber- window; 
Who hath, indeed, moſt like a liberal villain ?9, 
Confeſs'd the vile encounters they have had 
A thouſand times in ſecret. 
jan. ie,, 8 | 
Not to be nam'd, my lord, not to be ſpoke of ; 
There is not chaſtity enough in language, 
Without offence, to utter them : Thus, pretty lady, 
l am ſorry for thy much miſgovernment, 


7 


9 =———{iberal willain,] Liberal here, as in many places of 
theſe plays, means, frank beyond honefly or decency. Free of 
tongue, Dr. Warburton unneceſlarily reads, z/liberal. 

oe 1 Es JounsoN. 
So, in the Fair Maid of - Briftoxv, 1605 : 

But Vallinger, moſt like a liberal villain 
| Did give her ſcandalous ignoble terms.“ 

Again, in The Captain, by Beaumont and Fletcher : 

| „ And give allowance to your /:beral jeſts 
Upon his perſon.” STREVENs. 

This ſenſe of the word liberal is not peculiar to Shakſpeare. 
John Taylor, in his Suite concerning Players, complains of the 
many aſperſions very /iberally, unmannerly, and ingratefully 
beſtowed upon him,” FARMER. wr, 


45 Claud. 
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348 MUCH ADO 
Claud. O Hero ! what a Hero hadſt thou been: 

If half thy outward graces had been plac'd 

About the thoughts and counſels of thy heart 

But, fare thee well, moſt foul, moſt fair! farewel 

Thou pure impiety, and impious purity } 

For thee I'll lock up all the gates of love, 

And on my eye-hds ſhall conjecture * hang, 

To turn all beauty into thoughts of harm, 

And never ſhall it more be gracious, | 
Leon. Hath no man's dagger here a point for me 
Beal. Why, how now, couſin, wherefore ſink you 

down? | Hero fwoons, 
Fobn, Come, let us go: theſe things, come thus 
do light, 

Smother her ſpirits up. 

[ Exeunt Don Pals, Don Jobn, and id Clad 
Bene. How doth the lady ? 
Beat. Dead, I think ; —Help, uncle ;— 
Hero ! why, Hero uncle! a fignior Benedick !-— 
„ 
Leon. O fate ! take not away thy heavy hand! 
Death is the faireſt cover for her TOs, 
That may be wiſh'd for. 
Beat. How now, couſin Hero; 
Friar. Have comfort, _w_ 
Leon. Doſt thou look up ? 
Friar. Yea ; Wherefore ſhould the not ? OIL 
Leon. Wherefore? Why, doth pot every lan 
thing 
Cry ſhame upon her! Could ſhe here deny 


What a a hadft thou Fay I am afraid here is in- 
| tended a poor conceit upon the word Hero. JOHNSON, | 
eee Conjecture is here uſed for ſuſpicion. 
M ALONE. 
? Nath no man's dagger bere a point for me?] 
„A thouſand daggers, all in honeſt hands! 
& And have not I a 70 iend to flick one here?“ 
| Fenice Prefers, 4. Irkevkxs. 


The 


The ſtory that is printed in her blood #?— 

Do not live, Hero ; do not ope thine eyes : 

For did I think, thou would'ſt not quickly die, 
Thought I, thy ſpirits were ſtronger than thy ſhames, 
Myſelf would, on the rearward of reproaches, 
Strike at thy life. Griev'd T, I had but one ? 

Chid I for that at frugal nature's frame *? 

O, one too much by thee! Why had I one? 


Why ever waſt thou lovely in my eyes? | 
4 The flory that is printed in her blood ?] That is, the flory which 
her bluſhes diſcover to be true, JohNsoNx. 
Dos Griev'd I, I had but one? 
| Chid I for that at frugal nature's frame? 
Pwve one too much by thee | — 


The meaning of the ſecond line, according to the preſent reading | 


is this, Chid J at frugal nature that ſhe ſent me a girl and no! a boy? 
But this is not what Yo chid nature for; if he himſelf may be be- 
lieved, it was becauſe ſhe had given him but one: and in that he 
owns he did . e f for he now finds he had one oo much. 
He called her ugal, therefore, in giving him but one child. 
(For to call her ſo, becauſe ſhe choſe to ſend a girl rather than a 
boy, would be ridiculous.) So that we muſt certainly read : 
Cid 1 for this at frugal nature's fraine? 


i.e, refraine, or keeping back her further favours, flopping her hand, 


a5 wwe ſay, when ſhe had given him one. But the Oxford editor has, 
in his uſual way, improved this amendment by ſuſtituting hard 
tor 'fraine. WARBURTON. 1 

Though frame be not the word which appears to a reader of the 


preſent time moſt proper to exhibit the poet's ſentiment, yet it 


may as well be uſed to ſhew that he had one child, and no more, as 
that he had a girl, not a boy, and as it may eaſily ſignify the yen 
of things, or univerſal ſcheme, the whole order of beings 1s com- 
prehended, there ariſes no difficulty from it which requires to be 
removed by fo violent an effort as the introduction of a new word 
offenſively mutilated. Jounson. | ES 

Frame is contrivance, order, diſpoſition of things. So, in the 
Death of Robert Earl of Huntington, 1603 : „„ 

6 And therefore ſeek to ſet each thing in frame.” 

Again, in Holinſhed's Chronicle, p. 555 : there was no man 
that ſtudied to bring the unrulie to frame.” E OED 
Again, in Daniel's Verſes on Montaigne? 

| 99 - extracts of men 
Though in a troubled frame confuſedly ſet.“ 
Again, in Much Ado about Nothing : 55 
Whoſe ſpirits toil in frame of villanies. gTEEVENS, 


2 
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Why 


330 MUCH ADO 
Why had I not, with charitable hand, 
Took up a beggar's iſſue at my gates; 
Who ſmeared thus, and mir'd with infamy, 
I might have ſaid, No part of it is mine, 
This ſhame derives itſelf from unknown loins ? 
But mine, and mine Ilov'd, and mine I prais'd, 
And mine that I was proud onꝰ; mine ſo much, 
That I myſelf was to myſelf not mine, 
Valuing of her; why, ſhe—O, ſhe, is fallen 
Into a pit of ink ! that the wide ſea 
Hath drops too few to waſh her clean again; 
And falt too little, which may ſeaſon give 
To her foul tainted fleſh! 
Bene. Sir, fir, be patient: 
For my part, I am fo attir'd in wonder, 
"I know not what to lay. IE 
Beat. O, on my ſoul, my couſin is bely'd! _ 
Bene. Lady, were you her bedfellow laſt night; 
Beat. No, truly not; although, until laſt night, 
1 have this twelvemonth been her bedfellow. 
Leon. Confirm'd, confirm'd ! O that is ſtronger 
made, | re” 
Which was before barr'd up with ribs of iron! 
Would the two princes lie? and Claudio lie? 
Who lov'd her ſo, that, ſpeaking of her foulneſs, 
Waſh'd it with tears? Hence from her; let her dic? 
Friar. Hear me a little; "+ | 
For I have only been filent ſo long, 


5s gut mine, and mine ] low'd, and mine I praisd, 
And mine that I qwas proud on; | 
The ſenſe requires that we ſhould read, as in theſe three places, 
The reaſoning of the ſpeaker ſtands thus, — Had this been my adopt. 
ed child, her ſhame would not hawe rebounded on me. Hut this child 
was mine, as mine I lov'd her, praiſed her, was proud of her : con. 
Sequently, as I claimed the glory, I muſt needs be ſubjeft to the ſpant, 
 &c. WAR BURTON. | v3 ND A LOL 
Even of this ſmall alteration there is no need. The ſpeaker 
utters his emotion abruptly, But mine, and mine that { lov d, Ke. 
by an ellipfis frequent, perhaps too frequent, both in verſe an 
proſe, JokxNsox. | And 


ABOUT NOTHING. 2g 
And given way unto this courſe of fortune, 
By noting of the lady : I have mark'd 
Athouſand bluſhing apparitions | 
To ſtart into her face; a thouſand innocent ſhames 
In angel whitneſs bear away thoſe bluſhes : 
And in her eye there hath appear'd a fire, 
Jo burn the errors that theſe princes hold 
Againſt her maiden truth ;—Call me a fool; 
Truſt not my reading, nor my obſervation, 
Which with experimental ſeal doth warrant 
The tenour of my book; truſt not my age, 
My reverence, calling, nor divinity, 
If this ſweet lady lie not guiltleſs here 


| Under ſome biting error. 


Leon. Friar, it cannot be: 
Thou ſeeſt, that all the grace that ſhe hath left, 
Is, that ſhe will not add to her damnation 
A fin of perjury : the not denies it: 
Why ſeek'ſt thou then to cover with excuſe 
That, which appears 1n proper nakednets ? 


Friar. Lady, what man 1s he you are accus'd of 7? 
Hero. They know, that do accuſe me; I know 


55 none: 
If I know more of any man alive, 
Than that which maiden modeſty doth warrant, 


5 Friar. What man is he you are accus'd of ?] The friar had juſt 


before boaſted his great ſkill in fiſhing out the truth. And, indeed, 
he appears by this queſtion to be no fool. He was by, all the 


while at the accuſation, and heard no names mentioned. Why 


then ſhould he aſk her what man ſhe was accuſed of ? But in this 
lay the ſubtilty of his examination. For, had Herobeen guilty, it 
was very probable that in that hurry and confuſion of ſpirits, into 


which the terrible inſult of her lover had thrown her, ſhe would 


never have obſerved that the man's name was not mentioned; 


and ſo, on this 8 have betrayed herſelf by naming the per- 


ſon ſhe was conſcious of an affair with. The friar obſerved this, 
and fo concluded, that were ſhe guilty, ſhe would probably fall 
into the trap he laid for her, 


ſhew how admirably well Shakſpeare knew how to ſuſtain his 
characters. WARBURTON. | 


Let 


— ] only take notice of this to 


At hours unmeet, or that yeſternight 


Nor age ſo eat up my. invention, 
Nor fortune made ſuch havock of my means, 


Ability in means, and choice of friends, 
To quit me of them throughly. 


And let my counſel ſway you in this caſe. 
Your daughter here the princes left for dead ?; 


utmoſt degree of any paſſion, or mental quality. In this play be- 
fore, Benedick ſays of Beatrice, Fer affetion has its full Bent. The 


But how comes Hero to ſtart up a pruceſs here ? We have no in- 
timation of her father being a prince ; and this is the firſt and 


332 MUCH ADO 
Let all my fins lack mercy iO my father, 
Prove you that any man with me convers'd. 


Maintain'd the change of words with any creature, 
Refuſe me, hate me, torture me to death, 
Friar. There is ſome ſtrange miſpriſion in the 
princes. 
Bene. Two of them have the very bent of hos 
nour s; 
And if their wiſdoms be miſled in this, 
The practice of it lives in John the baſtard, 
Whole ſpirits toil in frame of villainies. 
Leon. I know not ; If they ſpeak but truth of her, 
Theſe hands ſhall tear her; if they "a her ho- 
nour, 
The proudeſt of them ſhall well hear of it. 
Time hath not yet fo dry'd this blood of mine, of 


Nor my bad life reft me ſo much of friends, 
But they ſhall find, awak'd in ſuch a kind, 
Both ſtrength of limb, and policy of mind, 


Friar. Pauſe a while, 5 


Let 


2 en of Long 1 Bent is uſed by our author for the- 


EX reſſion is derived from archery; ; the bow has its Bent, when 

it is drawn as far as it can be. Jofnson. 
9 Yoar daughter here the princes left for dead;] In former copies 
Tour daughter here the princeſs (left for dead, 


only time ſhe is complimented with this dignity. The remotion 
of a ſingle letter, and of the parentheſis, w. Il bring her to her 
own rank, and * pcs to its true meaning: 7 


Your 


ABOUT NOT H ING. 333 
Let her a while be ſecretly kept in, 
And publiſh ; it, that ſhe is dead indeed : 
Maintain a mourning * oſtentation; 
And on your family's old monument 
Hang mournful epitaphs, and do all rites 
That appertain unto a burial. 
Leon. ry ſhall become of this: ? What will this 
0 
Friar. Marry, this, well earry'd, ſhall on her be- 
8 
Change ſlander to remorſe; that is ſome good: 
But not for that, dream I on this ſtrange courſe, 
But on this travail look for greater birth: 
She dying, as it muſt be ſo maintain'd, 
Upon the inſtant that ſhe was accus'd, 
Shall be lamented, pity'd and excus d, 
Of every hearer : For it ſo falls out, 
That what we have we prize not to the worth; 
Whiles we enjoy it; but being lack'd and loſt; 
Why, then we rack the value 9 then we find 
The virtue, that poſſeſſion would not ſhew us 
Whiles it was ours: — So will it fare with Claudio: 
When he ſhall hear ſhe dy'd upon his words, 
The idea of her life ſhall ſweetly creep 
Into his ſtudy of imaginations 
And N lovely organ of her life 


Your deugbier here the ptinces left for fad 


i. e. Don Pedro, prince of Arragon ; and his baſtard brother, wle 


is likewiſe called a prince. THBOBALD. 


„ oftentation :] Show, appearance. Jon xsox. 

9— ave rack the value j 

the value. The alluſion is to rack-rents, The ſame Kind of 
thought occurs in Antony and C _ 


What our contempts 0 often hurl from us; 


« We wiſh it ours again.” 8TEEV ENS. 


The following paſſage in the Vidoxv' t Tears by Chapman, 16123 


ſuengthens Mr. Steevens's interpretation: 
„% One joint of him I loſt, was much more worth 


& Than the rack! value of thy entire body.“ MaLonr; | 
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354 , 
Shall come apparell'd in more precious habit, 
More moving, delicate, and full of life, 
Into the eye and proſpect of his ſoul, | 
Than when ſhe liv'd indeed: then ſhall he mourn, 
(If ever Jove had intereſt in his liver) 
And wiſh he had not ſo accuſed her ; 
No, though he thought his accuſation true. 
Let this be ſo, and doubt not but ſucceſs 
Will faſhion the event in better ſhape 
Than I can lay it down in likelihood. 
But if all aim but this be levell'd falſe, 
The ſuppoſition of the lady's. death 
Will quench the wonder of her infamy: 
And, if it fort not well, you may conceal her, 
(As beſts befit her wounded reputation) 
In ſome recluſive and religious life, 
Out of all eyes, tongues, minds, and injuries. 
Bene. Signior Leonato, let the Friar adviſe you: 
And though, you know, my inwardneſs and love 
Is very much unto the prince and Claudio, 
Let, by mine honour, I will deal in this 
As ſecretly, and juſtly, as your ſoul. 
Should with your body. 
Leon. Being that I . in Brief, 8 
The ſmalleſt twine may lead me *. 
Friar. Tis well conſented ; preſently away; 
For to ſtrange ſores ſtrangely they Krain 8 
Cure 
Come, lady, die to live: this wedding gay, 
| Perhaps, is but prolong d; have patience, and 
endure. 5 3 


— 


Ge ſmalleſt tæbine may lead me.] This is one of our authors 
obſervations upon life. Men overpowered with diſtreſs, eagerly 


liſten to the firſt offers of relief, cloſe with every ſcheme, and be- 
lieve every promiſe. He that has no longer any confidence in bums” 


ſelf, is glad to repoſe his truſt 1 nary other that wil ac to 
guide him. Jonson. | 


. MAManeit 
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by © 
Up: 
Wh 


Manent | Benedick and Beatrice yy 


Bene. Lady Beatrice, have you wept all this 


: while ? 
Beat. Yea, and I will weep a while longer. 
Bene. I will not defice that. a 


Heat. You have no reaſon, I do it freely. 
Bene. Surely, I do believe your fair couſin is 
wrong d. 


me, that would right her! 
Bene. Is there any way to ſhew ſuch friendſhip 3 > 
Beat. Avery even Way, but no ſuch friend. 
Bene. May a man do it? 
Beat. It is a man's office, but not yours. 
Bene. I do love nothing in the world ſo well as 
1 Is not that ſtrange ? 

Beat. As ſtrange as the thing I know not : It were 
as poffible for me to ſay, I love nothing fo well as 


my couſin. 
Bene. By my ſword, Beatrice, han lov'ſt me. 
Beat. Do not {wear by | it and e eat it. 


* 


ſhewn a great deal of addreſs in this ſcene. Beatrice here engages 
her lover to revenge the injury done her couſin Hero: and with- 


trice, and that the ſtory of her paſſion for Benedick was all a fa- 
ble, ſhe could never have been eafily or naturally brought to con- 
feſs ſhe loved him, notwithſtanding all the foregoing preparation. 
And yet, on this confeſſion, in this very place, depended the 
whole ſucceſs of the plot upon her and Benedick. Forchad ſhe not 
owned her love here, they muſt have ſoon found out the trick, 

and then the deſign of bringing them together had been defeated ; 

and ſhe would never have owned a paſſion ſhe had been only tricked 
into, had not her deſire of revenging her couſin's wrong made her 
drop her capricious humour at once, WARBURTON. 


, - 


* 


Beat. Ah! how much might the man deſerve of 


you: but believe me not; and yet Tlie not; I con- 
Teſs nothing, nor I deny nothing: I am forry for 


1 Moment Benedich and Beatrice. ] The poet, in my opinion, has 


out this very natural incident, conſidering the character of Bea- 


A a 2 | | Bene. 
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C 
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V 
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3 
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Bene, I will ſwear by it that you love me; and 1 
will make him eat it that ſays, I love not you. 

Beat. Will you not eat your word? 

Bene. With no ſauce that can be devis'd to it: 


J proteſt I love thee. 


Beat. Why then, God forgive me ! 
Bene. What offence, ſweet Beatrice? 
Beat. You have ſtaid me in a happy hour; I was 
about to proteſt, I lov'd you. 
Bene. And do it with all thy heart. 
Beat. love you with ſo much of my heart, that 


none is left to proteſt. 


Bene. Come, bid me do any thing for thee. 15 
Beat. Kill Claudio. 
Bene. Ha! not for the wide world. 
Bear. Nou kill me to deny it: Farewell. 
Bene. Tarry, ſweet Beatrice. 
Beat. T am gone, though I am here There; is 
no love in you :—nay, I Prey you, let me 80. 
Bene. Beatrice, — 
Beat. In faith, I will go. 
Bene. We'll be friends firſt. | 
Beat. Youdare eaſier be friends with me, than fight 


with mine enemy. 


Bene. Is Claudio thine enemy: 1 
Beat. Is he not approved in the height a villalte®; 


that hath ſlander'd, icorn'd, diſhonour'd my kinſwo- | 


man ?—O, that I were a man What, bear her in 


hand unt1] they come to take hands; and then with 


publick accuſation, uncover'd ſlander, unmitigated 


rancour, —0 God, that I were a man! I would eat 


his heart in the market · place. 
Bene. Hear me, Beatrice. 


3 Tom gone, though Tam hs C 1. e, I am out af; your mind al- 
ren though I remain here in perſon before you. STEEVENS» 
4 in the height a villain, ] So in Hen, VIII: 

less traitor to the height.” 
% In præcipiti vitium ſtetit.“ 'STEEVENS, 


Beat. 


6 
0 * 
.*2 ) 

x * r 


Beat. Talk with a man out at a window ? a a pro- 
per ſaying |! 

Bene. Nay, but 8 12— 

Bear. Sweet Hero! ſhes wrong'd, ſhe is ſlander'd, 
the is undone. 

Bene. Beat 

Beat. Princes and counties 5! Surely, a princely 
teſtimony, a goodly count-comfect 5; a ſweet gallant, 
ſurely ! O that I were a man for his ſake ! or that I 
had any friend would be a man for my. ſake! But 
manhood 1s melted into courtefies, valour into com- 
pliment, and men are only turned into tongue, and 
trim ones too 7: he is now as valiant as Hercules, that 
only tells a lye, and ſwears it: I cannot be a man 
with wiſhing, therefore I will dic a woman with 
grieving. 

Bene. Tarry, good Beatrice : By this hand, I love 
thee. 1 

Beat. Uſe it for my love ſome other way chan 
ſwearing by it. | 


| hath wrong'd Hero? 

Beat. Vea, as ſure as I have a thought, or a ſoul, 
Bene, Enough, I am engag'd, I will challenge 
bim; I will kiſs your hand, and ſo leave you: By 
this hand, Claudio ſhall render me a dear account : 
As you hear of me, ſo think of me. Go comfort 


[Exeunt, 


4 „„ ] County was the ancient general term for 
a nobleman. See a note on the Conn? Paris 1 in Romeo and Juliet. 
1 .DOTEEVENS. 
a goodly count-comfed; J 1. e. a ſpecious nobleman e 
out of ſugar. SrEEVENõ. 
| and men are only turned into tongue, and trim ones too 74 
Mr. Heath would read tongues, but he miſtakes the conſtruction 


turned! into tongue, 1. . not only common but clever men, &c. 
S᷑rERvEHNS. 
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Bene. Think you in your foul, the count Claudio 


your couſin: 1 mut ſay, ſhe is dead; and ſo farewell. 


of the ſentence, which is not only men but trim ones, are 
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e u 


4 Priſon. 


Euler Dog berry, Verges, Borachio, Conrade, the Tory: 
Clerk and Sexton in gowns, 


Dogb. Is our whole diſſembly appear'd ? 

Verg. O, a ſtool and a cuſhion for the ſexton 1. 
Sexton. Which be the malefactors? 

Dogb. Marry, that am I and my partner, 


Veig. Nay, that's certain; we have the exhibition 
to examine, 


Serton. But which are the offenders that are to be 

exemin d ? let them come before maſter conſtable, 
Doęb. Yea, Marry, let them come before Me — 
What] is your name, friend ? 


Scene II. The perſons, throughout this ſcene, have been 
ſtrangely confounded in the modern editions. The firſt error 
has been the introduction of a Town-Clerk, who is, indeed, men- 
tioned in the ſtage- direction, prefixed to this ſcene in the old 
editions, (Euter the Conſtables, Borachio, and the Town-Clerke in 
gorwnes,) but no where elſe ; nor 15 there a ſingle ſpeech afcribed . 
to him in thoſe editions. The part, which he might reaſonably | 
have been expected fo take upon this occalion, is performed by 
the Sexton 5 who aſſiſts at, or rather directs, the examinations; 3 | 
ſets them down in writing, and reports them to Leonato. It is 
probable, therefore, I think, that the Sexton has been ſtyled the 
T own-Clerk, in the ſtage- direction above mentioned, from his do- 
ing the duty of ſuch an officer. But the editors, having brought 

both Sexton and Town-clerk 4 upon the ſtage, were unwilling, as it 
ſeems, that the latter ſhould be a mute perſonage; and there- 
fore they have put into his mouth. alu all the abſurdities which 
the poet certainly intended for his ignorant cozflable. To rec- 
rity this confuſion, little more is neceſſary than to go back to 
the old editions, remembering that the names of Kempe and Com- 

toy, two celebrated actors of the time, are put in this ſcene, for 
the names of the perſons repr eſented ; viz. Kempe for Dogber'ys 
and Cooley for Ferger, TyrwrHirtt. | . 

I have followed Mr. Tyrwhitt's regulation, which is undoubt- 
edly juſt; but have leſt Mr, Theobald $ notes as 1 found them. 
- | STEEBVENS» 


Bora. 
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Bora. Borachio. 

Dogb. Pray, write down — Borachio, — = Yours, 

| firrah ? 

Conr. I am a gentleman, ſir, and my name is Con- 
rade. 

Dogb. Write down—maſter gentleman Conrade.— 
Maſters, do you ſerve God? 

Both. Vea, fir, we hope“. 

Dogb. Write down that they hope they ſerve 
God: and write God firſt; for God defend but God 
ſhould go before ſuch villains !—Maſters „it is proved 
already that you are little better than falſe knaves, 
and it will go near to be thought ſo 88 - How 
anſwer you tor yourſelves? : 

Conr. Marry, fir, we ſay, we are none. 

Dogb. A marvellous witty fellow, I affure you ; 

but I will go about with him.—Come you hither, 
firrah; a word in your ear, fir; I ſay to . it is 

thought you are falſe knaves. 

Bora. Sir, I ſay to you, we are none. 

Dogb. Well, ſtand afide,—'Fore God, they are 
doth ina tale”: Have you writ down—that they are 
none. 


e 


9 Both. Yea, fr, ave hope. 1 8 
To. Cl. Mrite een they Voße hey ſerve God Wo write 
| God fo 5 Jon God defend but God ſhould go before ſuch wit 
lains l ] This ſhort paſſage, which 1s truly humorous and in 
character, I have added from the old quarto. Befides, it ſupplies | 
a defect: for without it, the Town-Clerk aſks a queſtion of the 
priſoners, and goes on without ſtaying for any anſwer to it. 
_- © DT HEOBALD» - 

The omiffion of FER paſlage ſince the edition of 1600, may 
be accounted for from the ſtat, 3 Jac. I. c. 21, the ſacred name 
being jeſtingly uſed four times 5 one line, BLACKSTONE. 
FHore God, they are both in @ tale :] This is an admirable ſtroke 
of humour: Dogberry ſays of the priſoners that they are falſe 
knaves, and from that denial of the charge, which one in his 
wats could not be ſuppoſed to make, he infers a communion of 
counſels, and records it in the examination as an evidence of 
their guilt, SIR J. Hawkins. 8 
a4 | | If 
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Sexton. Maſter conſtable, you go not the way to 
examine; you muſt call the watch that are their ac- 


cuſers. : 
 Dogb. Yea, marry, that's the efteſt way —Let 


the watch come forth: Maſters, I charge you in the 


prince's name > accuſe theſe men, 


2 nter Ma IG 
1 Watch. This man ſaid, fir, that Don John, the 


prince's brother, was a villains 
Dogb. Write down—prince John a villain: — Why 

this is flat perjury, to call a prince's brother —villain. 

Bora. Maſter conſtable, — 

Dogb. Pray thee, fellow, peace; I do not like 
thy look, I promiſe thee. 

Sexton. What heard you him ſay elſe ? 

2 Match. Marry, that he had receiv'd a thouſand 
ducats of Don John, for enen the lady Hero 
wrongfully. 


If the learned annotator will amend his comment by omitting 
the word guilt, and inſerting the word innocence, it will (except as 
to the ſuppoſed inference of a communication of counſels, which 
ſhould likewiſe be omitted or corrected) be a juſt and pertinent 
remark. REMARKS. 

1 To. Cl. Yea, marry, that's the eaſieſt way: Let the Ante come 


forth: ] This eafieft, is a ſophiſtication of our modern editors, who 


were at a loſs to make out the corrupted reading of the old copies. 
The quarto in 1600, and the firſt and ſecond editions in folio, all 
concur in reading; Yea, marry, that's the efteſt way, &. A letter 
happened to flip out at preſs in the firſt edition ; and *twas too 


hard a taſk for the ſubſequent editors to put it in, or gueſs at the 
word under this accidental depravation. There is no doubt but 


the author wrote, as I have reſtor'd the text; Fea, marry, that's the 
defteſt avay, &c. i. e. the readieſt, moſt commodions way. The word 
is pure Saxon. Deaplice, debite, congrue, duely, fitly, Dedærhe, 
opportune, commode, fitly, conveniently, ſeaſonably, in good time, 


commodiouſſy. Vide Spelman's Saxon Gloſſ. THEOBAL P. 


Mr. Theobald might have recollected tbe word defily 1 in Macbeth: 
„ 'Thyſelf and office deftly ſhow.” 
Shakſpeare, I ſuppoſe, deſign'd Dogberry to 8 this word as 
well as many others. STEEVENS, 
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Dogb. Flat burglary, as ever was committed. 
Verg. Yea, by the maſs, that it is. 
Sexton. What elſe, fellow? 


1 Match. And that count Claudio did mean, upon 


his words, to diſgrace Hero before the whole aſſem- 
bly, and not marry her. 

Dogb. O villain! thou wilt be condemned into 
everlaſting redemption for this. 

Sexton. What elle ? 

2 Watch. This 1s all, 


Sexton. And this is more, maſters, than you can 
deny. Prince John is this morning ſecretly ſtolen 
away; Hero was in this manner accus'd, in this 


very manner refus'd, and upon the grief of this, ſud- 
denly dy'd .—Maſter conſtable, let theſe men. be 


ben and brought to Leonato's; I will go before, 


and ſhew him their examination. [ Exit. 
Dogb. Come, let them be opinion'd, 
erg, Let them be in hands i 


| Conr, 


2 Sexton. Let them be in the bends of coxcomb.} 80 the editions. 


Mr. Theobald gives the words to Conrade, and ſays, But why the 
Sexton ſhould be ſo pert upon his brother officers, there ſeems no reaſon 
rom any ſuperior qualifications in him; or any ſuſpicion he Jhews of 
&nowing their ignorance. This is ſtrange. The Sexton through- 
oat ſhews as good ſenſe in their examination as any judge upon 
the bench could do, And as to his ſuſpicion of their ignorance, he 
tells the Towu-Clerk, Yat he goes not the way to examine, The 


meanneſs of his name hindered our editor from ſeeing the good- 


neſs of his ſenſe. But this Sexton was an ecclefiaſtic of one of 
the inferior orders called the ſacriſtan, and not a brother officer, as 
the editor calls him. I ſuppoſe the book from whence the poet 
took his ſuvject, was ſome old Engliſh novel tranſlated from the 
Italian, where the word /agrifano was rendered ſexton, As 1 in 
Fairfax's Godfrey of Boulogne: 
Men Phatbus next unclos'd his wwakeful eye, 
© Up roſe the Sexton of that place prophane.”* 
The paſſage then in queſtion is to be read thus: 
Sexton. Let them be in hand, Exit. 
Conr. Off, coxcomb! _ 
Dogberry would have them pinion'd. _ The Sexton ſays, it was 
luffcient if they were kept in ſafe cuſtody, and then goes out. 


When 
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Cour. Off, coxcomb! 
1 Dogb. God's my life! where's the ſexton? let him 
1 write down the prince's officer, coxcomb. Come, 
4 bind them: Thou naughty varlet! 
4 Conr. Away! you are an als, you are an aſs. 
Dogb. Doſt thou not ſuſpect my place? Doſt thou 
not ſuſpect my years ?—O that he were here to write 
f me down an aſs l- but, maſters, remember, that I 
3 am an aſs; though it be not written down, yet 
K forget not that I am an aſs: No, thou villain, thou 
art full of piety, as ſhall be proved upon thee by 
good witneſs: I am a wiſe fellow; and, which is 
more, an officer; and, which is more, an houſholder; 
and, which is more, as pretty a piece of fleſh as any 
is in Meſſina; and one that knows the law, go to; 


When one of the watchmen comes up to bind them, Conrade ſays, 
Off, coxcomb! as he ſays afterwards to the conſtable, Away ! you 
are an aß. But the editor adds, The old quarto gave me the firfl 
zmbrage for placing it to Conrade. What theſe words mean I don't 
know: but I ſuſpect the old quarto divides the paſlage*as I have 
done. WAR BURToWW. . 8 

Theobald has fairly given the reading of the quarto. 

Dr. Warburton's aſſertion, as tothe dignity of a /e.vtox or ſacriſtan, 
may be ſupported by the following paſſage in Stanyhurſt's V erſion 
of the fourth Book of the Zincid, where he calls the Maſſylian 
prieſteſs: 2 | | | 

5 4 -in ſoil Maſſyla begotten, | 

FSenten of Heſperides finagog.*? STEEVENS. 

Let them be in hand.] I bad conjectured that theſe words ſhould 
be given to Verges, and read thus: Let them bind their hands.” 
I am ſtill of opinion that the paſſage belongs to Yerges; bur, for 
the. true reading of it, I ſhould- wiſh to adopt a much neater 
emendation, which has fince been ſuggeſted to me in converſation 
by Mr. Steevens. Let them be in band. Shakſpeare, as he ob- 
ſerved to me, commonly uſes band for bond. T YRWHITT. 

It is plain that they were bound from a ſubſequent ſpeech of 
Pedro: Whom have you offended, maſters, that you are thus 

bound to your anſwer ?” STEEVENS., . Rake, oo 

There is nothing in the old quarto different in this ſcene from 
the common copies, except that the names of two actors, Kempe 
and Corley, are placed at the beginning of the ſpeeches, inſtead 
of the proper wein., Tonnon,: EO oo oo gl 
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and a rich fellow enough, go to; and a fellow that 
hath had loſſes; and one that hath two gowns, and. 


every thing handſome about him: Bring him away 
O, that I had been writ down—an als!— [ Exeunt, 
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Before Leonato's Houſe, 


Enter Leonato and Antonio. 
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Aub. If you go on thus, you will kill yourſelf; 1 
And 'tis not wiſdom, thus to ſecond Seien 
Againſt yourſelf, 

Leon. 1 pray thee, ceaſe thy counſel; 

Which falls into mine ears as profitles | 
As water in a ſieve: give not me counſel ; 
Nor let no comforter delight mine ear, 
But ſuch a one whoſe wrongs do ſuit with mine, 
Bring me a father, that ſo. lov'd his child, 
Whoſe joy of her is overwhelm'd like mine, > 
And bid him ſpeak of patience; 
Meaſure his woe the length and breadth of mine, 
And let it anſwer every ſtrain for ftrain ; 
As thus for thus, and ſuch a grief for ſuch, 
In every lineament, branch, 9 5 yh and form: 
If ſuch a one > Will nile; and ſtroke his beard3; : 


| "And, 


1 a a one «will ſmile, and grole bis beard ;- 
And hallow, wag, cry hem, when he ſhould groan : J | 
Mr. Rowe is the firſt authority that 1 can find for this reading, 
But what is the intention, or how can we expound it? „ If a man 
will Ballo, and whoop, and jidget, and <vriggle about, to ſhew a 
pleaſure when he ſhould groan, Ke. This does not give much 
4ecorum to the ſentiment. The old quarts, and the firſt ang ſe⸗ 
cond folio editions, all read: | 
Ang ſorrow, wage, ©7y bem) de. W 
VC 


And, ſorrow wag! cry; hem, when he ſhould groan; 
1 Patch grief with proverbs ; make misfortune drunk 
= f 2 With 


We don't, indeed, get much by this reading; though, I flatter 
N myſelf, by a flight alteration it has led me to the true one, 
| And ſorrow wage; cry, bem! when he ſhould groan: 
1. e. If ſuch a one will combat with, firive againſt ſorrow, &c, 
Nor is this word infrequent with our author in theſe fignifications, 


THEOBALD. 
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Sir Thomas Hanmer, and after him Dr, Warburton, for avas 
read avaive, which is, I ſuppoſe, the ſame as, put a/rde, or /hi/t off. 
None of theſe conjectures ſatisfy me, nor perhaps any other rea- 
q der. I cannot but think the true meaning nearer than it is ima. 
1 gined. I point thus: lt AR Koo | 
0 If fuch a one will ſmile, and ftroke his beard, 
y And, ſorrow wag! cry; hem, when he ſhould groan ; 
F That is, I he vill ſmile, and cry ſorrow be gone, and hem inſtead 
|, of groaning. The order in which and and cry are placed, is harſh, 
x and this harſhneſs made the ſenſe miſtaken. Range the words in 
| the common order, and my reading will be free from all diff. 
14 gulty: | 5 5 3 b 
4 f Tf fuch a one will ſmile, and firoke his beard, | 
| Cry, ſorrow, wag ! and hem <vhen he ſhould groan. 
| | ed oo mus . 
: J think we might read: 3 


— Eg 

_ — 2 — 8. 
e 
— 4 


% And ſorrow gagge; cry hem, when he ſhould groan; — 
But, leaving this conjecture to ſhift for itſelf, I will fay a few 
words upon the phraſe, cry hem. It is uſed again by our author, 
in the Firſt Part of Henry IV. act II. ſcene vii. They call drink- 
ing deep, dying ſcarlet; and when you breathe in your watering, 
they cry hem, and bid you play it off.” —In both places, 20 cry hem, 
ſeems to ſignify the ſame as 70 cry courage; in which ſenſe the 
interjection hem was ſometimes alſo uſed by the Latins. 
As Shakſpeare uſes a fimilar phraſe, to cry aim, in nearly the 
. fame ſenſe, I was once led to imagine that this might have been 
anly a corruption of to cry hem; but having ſince confidered the 
numerous inſtances, which Mr. Steevens has produced in illuſtra- 
| tion of the phraſe cry aim, Merry Wiwes of Windfor, act II. 
A | ſc. iii. I am clearly of opinion, that the two phraſes, though of - 
j ten of the ſame import, are of quite diſtinct and independent 
bi _ originals, TVSeWRHIT T. . 
*  {# /ucha one will ſmile & e.] What militates ſtrongly againſt Dr. 
3 Johnſon's pointing, and e ee againſt his interpretation, 
1 | is, that in theſe plays, the words cry and hem are generally found 
b z oined together. So, in A, Yor Like Ii: „ 
I | ef I could ery hem and have him —.“ 


J 
/ 
* 


| Again, 
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With candle-waſters*: bring him yet to me, 
And of him will gather paniencs: 


But 


Again, in The Firft Part of K. Henry IV. act II. ſc. iv. and in 
many other places. 


A very ſlight alteration of the text, will, I apprehend, make 

perfect ſenſe : 
If ſuch a one will ſmile and ſtroke his beard; 
In ſorrow wag ; cry hem, when he ſhould groan; | 

4 and in haſtily or indiſtinctly pronounced might eaſily have 
been confounded, ſuppoſing (what there is great reaſon to believe) 
that theſe plays were copied for the preſs by the ear, 

By this reading a clear ſenſe is given, and the latter part of 

the line is a paraphraſe on the former. 

To cry hem was, as appears from the paſſage ala by Mr. Tyr- 

whitt, a mark of feſtivity. So alſo from Love's Cruelty, a tragedy 
| by Shirley, 1640: 
Cannot he laugh and hem and kiſs his bride, 
But he muſt ſend me word! 87 - 
Again, in The Second Part of Henry IV : 
„% We have heard the bells Ane at midnight—That we 
have, that we have; — our watch- word was, hem, boys.“ 
On the other hand, zo cry æboe was uſed to > denote wiel. 
Thus, in the Winter's Tale: 
; but the laſt, O Lords, 

„When I have ſaid, cry woe.” | 

With reſpect to the word wag, the if it as a a verb, in the ſenſe 
of to play the wag, is entirely in Shakſpeare's manner. There is 
ſcarcely one of his plays in which we do not find ſubſtantives uſed 

as verbs. Thus we meet — to teſtimony, to boy, to couch, to 
grave, to bench, to voice, to paper, to page, to dram, to ſtage, to 
fever, to fool, to palate, to mountebank, 10 god, to virgin, to paſ- 
ſion, to monſter, to hiſtory, to fable, to wall, to period, to ſpaniel. 
to ſtranger, &c. &, MaTLON E. 

I think our author would hardly have uſed wag, A verb in the 
ſenſe recommended, leſt his preſent ſentiment ſhould have been 
liable to miſapprehenſion, he having employed the ſame verb, with 
its common fignification, in many other places. STEEvans. | 

Here is a manifeſt corruption. The tenour of the context is un- 
doubtedly this: „If a man in ſuch melancholy circumſtances 
will ſmile, ſtroke his beard with great complacency, and in the 
very depth of affliction cheerfully cry hem when he ſhould groan,” _ 
Ke. 15 "therefore, with the leaſt departure from the old copies, 
and in entire conformity to the acknowledged and obvious ſenſe 
of the paſſage, venture to corre& thus: 

If ſuch a one will ſmile and ſtroke his beard, 

| Aud Sorrowing cry ben, when he ſhould groan, 
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But chere is no ſuch man: For, brother, men | 

Can counſel, and give comfort to that grief . 
Which 


Sorrowing, to ſay no more, was a participle extremely common 
in our author's ages Rowe's emendation of this place is equally 
without meaning and without authority. Sorrowing was here, 
perhaps, originally written Sorrozbinge, according to the old man- 
ner of ſpelling ; which brings the correction I have propoſed ſtill 
nearer to the letters of the text in early editions. WarTox. 
To cry, care away ! was once an expreſſion of triumph, So, in 
Acolaſtus, a comedy, 1529: I may nowe ſay, Care awaye !“ 
Again, ibid. Nowe grievous /orrowe and care away !” _ 
Sorrow <wagge! may be ſuch another phraſe of exultation, 
What will be faid of tlie conceit I ſhall now offer, I know not i 
let it, however take its chance. We might read: 
If ſuch a one will ſmile, and ſtroke his beard, _. 
And, ſorry wag! cry hem! when he ſhould groan, 
7. e. unfeeling humourift ! to employ a note of feflivity, when hi; 
ſighs ought to expreſs concern. Both the words I would introduce, 
are uſed by Shakſpeare, Falſtaff calls the prince, fAveet ag! 
and the epithet ſorzy is applied, even at this time, to denote any 
moderate deviation from propriety or morality; as, for inſtance, 
4 /orry fellow. Othello, ſpeaks of a ſalt and /orry rheum, The 
prince, in the Fir Part of K. Henry IV. act II. ſc. iv. ſays: 
they cry, hem! and bid you play it off.“ This ſufficiently 
proves the exclamation to have been of a comic turn. STEEVENS. 
That all the eonjectures on this difficult paſſage may be col- 
kCted together, I ſhall add that of the author of THE REMARERS, 
who: propoles to reads oi og rs Ee wh 
And, /orrow wwaggery, hem, when he ſhould groan, 
i. e. ſorrow becoming waggery ; or, converting forrow into waggery, 
hem. I believe this will be at leaſt as unſatisfactory as any of the 
preceding, and | conteſs that none of them bring conviction to my 
mind. Againſt ſuch as depend on an alteration of the text, I ac- 
knowledge myſelt prejudiced, being convinced, from a review of 
the conjectures of tormer criticks, on paſſages once as little under- 
ſtood as the preſent, but now clearly eſtabliſhed, without varying 
from the old copies, that innovations are ſeldom neceflary. An 
explanation, I think, is only wanted, and the following is offered 
with much diffidence. I would read; _ F 
And /orrow wag z cry hem ! when he ſhould groan, 
1. e. forrow wag (di/mi/5, ſhake off,) cry hem! (uſe a note of feftivity) 
when he ſhould groan. The difficulty ſeems to be only in the word 
 *vag, Which may without much violence, be preſumed to be uſed in 
the ſenſe I have athxed to it, by a writer of ſuch licence as our 
. author. That it had not a ludicrous meaning formerly, may be 
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ABOUT NOTHING. 367 
Which they themſelves not feel; but, taſting it, 
Their counſel turns to paſſion, which before 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage, 

Fetter ſtrong madneſs in a ſilken thread, 

Charm ach with air, and agony with words: 

No, no; tis all men's office to ſpeak patience 

To thoſe that wring under the load of ſorrow; 
But no man's virtue, nor ſufficiency, 

To be ſo moral, when he ſhall endure 

The like himſelf : therefore give me no counſel; 


proved from its frequent occurrence in the tranſlation of the ſcrip- 
rures. See particularly St. Matthew, ch. xxvn, ver. 39. and other 
places might be pointed out. I take this opportunity to obſerve, 
that the various and diſcordant opinions about this paſſage, ſhould 
teach both the preſent and future race of commentators, to be leſs 
dogmatical than we frequently find them on a ſubject wherein 
there is ſo little certainty as that of conjectural eriticiſm. 


Eorrox. 
4 


male misfortune drunk 
With qi whe | 
This may mean, either waſh away his ſorrow among thoſe who 
ſit up all night to drink, and in that ſenſe may be ſtyled wafers 
of candles; or overpower his misfortunes by ſwallowing flap- 
dragons in his glaſs, which are deſcribed by Falſtaff as made of 
candles ends, STEVENS. 

This is a very difficult paſſage, and hath not, I think, been ſa- 
tisfactorily cleared up. The explanation TI mall offer, will give, 
I believe, as little ſatisfaction; but I will, however, venture it. 
Caudle- auaſters \ is a term of contempt for ſcholars : thus Jonſon, 
in Cynthia's Revels, act III. ſc. ii.“ ſpoiled by a whoreſon book- 
worm, a caudle- abaſter. In the Autiquaty, act III. is a Hke term 
of ridicule: “ He ſhould more catch your delicate court-ear, 
than all your head-ſcratchers, thumb-biters, lamp- -vaſfters of them 
all,” The ſenſe then, which I would aſſign to Shakſpeare, is this: 
If ſuch a one will patch grief with proverbs—caſe or cover 
the wounds of his grief with proverbial ſayings—make misfortune 
drunk with candle-waſters —ſtupify yr hh or render him- 


ſelf inſenſible to the ſtrokes of it, by the converſation or lucubra- 
tions of ſcholars; the production of the lamp, but not fitted to 


kuman nature. Patch, in the ſenſe of mending a defect or 
breach, occurs in Hamlet, act V. ſc. i. . 
„O, that that earth, which kept the world! in awe, 
al Should N a wall, to expel the winter's flaiy,”? 
Wuarrkr. 
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% MUCH A806 
My griefs cry louder than advertiſements. 
Ant. Therein do men from children nothing differ; 


Leon. I pray thee, peace; I will be fleſh and blood; 
For there was never yet philoſopher, 


That could endure the tooth- ach patiently ; 


However they have writ the ſtyle of godss, 
And made a piſh at chance and ſufferance?. 
Ant. Yet bend not all the harm upon yourſelf; 


Make thoſe, that do offend you, ſuffer too. 


*% 


Leon. There thou ſpeak'ſt reaſon : nay, I v 111d do ſo: 
My ſoul doth tell me, Hero is bely'd; 

And that ſhall Claudio know, fo ſhall the prince, 
And all of them, that thus diſhonour Her- 


Enter Don Pedro and Claudio. | 


Aut. Here comes the prince, and Claudio, haſtily, 
Pedro. Good den, good den. 
Claud. Good day to both of you. 

Leon. Hear you, my lords, — 

Pedro. We have ſome haſte, Leonato. 


han advert; tient] That is, than adonition, than no- 
ral inftruction. JohNso . 


* However they have aurit the ſtyle of gods, This alludes to 


the extravagant titles the Stoics gave their wiſe men. Sapiens ze 


cum Diis ex pare vivit. Senec. Ep. 590. Jupiter quo antecedit vi- 


rum bonum ? diutius bonus eff, Sapiens nibilo ſe minoris aftimat.— 
Deus nor wincit ſapientem elicitate. Ep. 73. WARBURTON. 


Shakſpeare might have uſed this expreſſion, without any ac- 
quaintance with the hyperboles of ſtoiciſm. By the /yle of gods, 


he meant an exalted language; ſuch as we may ſuppoſe would be 


written by beings ſuperior to human calamities, and therefore 


regarding them with neglect and coldneſs. 


Beaumont and Fletcher have the ſame expreſſion i in the firſt of 


their Four Plays in One: 


Athens doth make women bie dene, 
And ſure their children chat the talk of gods.“ 
N 
7 And made a piſb at chance and ſufferance. ] Alludes to their 


famous apathy, WARBURTON, 


The old copies read puſh, Mr, Pope, I believe made the 
change, MaLone, : 
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AB GUT NOTHING 369 
my lord. — 
Are you ſo haſty now well, al is one: 
Pedro. Nay, do not quarrel with us, good old 
man. 
Ant. If he could right himſelf with quarrelling, 


Some of us would lye low: 
Claud. Who wrongs him? 


Leon. Marry, thoudoſt wrong me, thou diſlembler, 


thou! 
Nav, never lay thy hand upon- thy ſword, 
| fear thee not: 
Claud. Marry, beſhrew my hand; 
If it ſhould give your age ſueh cauſe of fear: 
In faith, my hand meant nothing to my ſword: 


Loom Tuſh, tuſh, man, never fleer and jeſt at me 3 


I ſpeak not like a dotard, nor a fool; 
As, under privilege of age, to brag 
What I have done being young, or what would do, 
Were I not old: Know, Claudio, to thy head, 
Thou haſt ſo wrong'd my innocent child and me, 
That I am forc'd to lay my reverence by; 
And, with grey hairs, and bruiſe of many days, 
Do challenge thee to tryal of a man. 
I ſay, thou haſt bely'd mine innocent child; 
Thy ſlander hath gone through and through her 
r 
And ſhe lyes bury'd with her anceliors': 
O, in a tomb where ſcandal never ſlept, 
dave this of hers; fram'd by thy vilany 1 q 
Claud. My villainy ? + 
Leon. Thine, Claudio ; thine I ſay. 
Pedro. You ſay not right, old man. 
Leon. My lord; my lord. 
ll prove it on his body, if he dare $7 | 
Veſpight his nice fence, and his active practice, 
His May of youth, and bloom of luſtyhood. 


S 


oy 


Vot. II. Bb ä Claud. ; 


Loon. Some haſte; my lord well, fare you well, 
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Claud. Away, I will not have to do oh vou. 
Leon. s Canſt thou fo daffe me? Thou baf kilPd 
my child ; 
If thou kill'ſt me, boy y, thou ſhalt kill a man. 
Ant. He ſhall kill two of us, and men indeed N . 
But that's no matter; let him kill one firſt ;— 
Win me and wear me, — let him anſwer me :— 
Come, follow me, boy ; come, fir boy, follow me; 
Sir, boy, III whip you from your foining TENCE 3 ; 
Nay, as I am a gentleman, I will. 
Leon. Brother, — 
Ant. Content yourſelf : God knows, I d my 
- _ miece; 


5 Canſs thou 1 daffe me ?. -] This is a country word, 
Mr. Pope tells us, a Aw, It may be ſo ; but that is 
not the expoſition here : To ae and dofſe are ſynonymous terms, 
that mean, to pz off : which is the very ſenſe required heie, and 
what Leonato would reply upon Claudio's layt ing, he would have 
nothing to do with him. THEOBALD. 

Theobald has well interpreted the word. Shakſpeare uſes 1 it 
more than once: | 

pe nimble footed mad-cap prince of Wales, 

And his comrades that dad the world aſide,” 
Again, —I would have fd other reſpects,” &e, 
Again, in the Lover's Complaint : 
„There my white ſtole of chaſtity I dafd. 5 

It is perhaps of Scottiſh origin, as I find it in Au werie ex- 
eellent aud delectabill Treatiſè intitulit PHILOTUS, &c. Edinburgh, 
1603: 


% Their Abbe does us ſo undo.“ SrEVRExS. 

9 Ant. He. ſhall kill two of us, &c.] This brother Anthony is the 
trueſt picture imaginable of human nature. He had aſſumed the 
character of a ſage to comfort his brother, o'erwhelmed with grief 
for his only daughter's affront and diſhonour ; and had ſeverely 
Teproved him for not commanding his paſſion better on fo trying 
an occaſion, Yet, immediately after this, no ſooner does he be- 
gin to ſuſpect that his age and valour are {lighted, but he falls into 
the molt intemperate fit of rage himſelf; and all he can do or ſay 
is not of power to pacify him, This is copying nature with a 
penetration and exactneſs of judgment peculiar to Shakſpeare. 


As to the expreſſion, too, of his paſſion, nothing « can be more 
highly painted. WARBURTON: 


4 i ed Oe nog And 
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And ſhe is dead, flander'd to death by villains; 
That dare as well anſwer a man, indeed, 
As I dare take a ſerpent by the tongue: 
Boys, apes, braggarts, jacks, milkſons ! — 
Leon. Brother Anthony,— 


Aut. Hold you content; What, man? I know 


| them, yea, N 
And what they weigh, even to the utmoſt ſcruple: 
Scambling *, out-facing, faſhion-mong'ring boys, 
That lye, and cog, and flout, deprave and ſlander, 
Go antickly, and ow outward hideouſneſs, + 
And ſpeak off half a dozen dangerous words, 

How they might hurt their enemies, if they durſt, 
And this is all. re 
Leon. But, brother Anthony,— © 

Ant. Come tis no matters _ 

Do not you meddle, let me deal in this. 

Pedro. Gentlemen both, we will not * wake your 

VV 


7 Seambling)—i. e. ſcrambling. The word is more than once 
uſed by Shakſpeare. See Dr. Percy's note on the firſt ſpeech of 


the play of K. Henry V. and likewiſe the Scots proverb „It 


is well ken'd your father's fon was never a ſcambler.” A ſcambler f 


in its literal ſenſe, is one who goes about among his friends to get 
a dinner, by the Iriſh call'd a cherer. STEEVENS. | 
i ave avill not wake your patience. ] This conveys a ſentiment 


that the ſpeaker would by no means have implied. That the pa- 


tience of the two old men was not exerciſed, bur afleep, which up- 
braids them for inſenſibility under their wrong. Shakſpeare mult 
have wrote: 5 5 

== ue vill not wrack: : 

1. e. deſtroy your patience by tantalizing you. WarBurTOR, 
Ibis emendation is very ſpectous, and perhaps is right; yet the 
preſent reading may admit a congruous meaning with leſs diffi- 
culty than many other of Shakſpeare's expreſſions. 

The old men have been both very angry and outrageous ;. the 
prince tells them that he and Claudio vl! not wake their patience; 
vill not any longer force them to endure the preſence of thoſe. 

whom, though they look on them as enemies, they cannot reſiſt, 
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My heart is ſorry for your daughter's death; 
But on my honour, ſhe was charg'd with nothing 

But what was true, and very full of Proof. 
Leon. My lord, my lord, 
Pedro. 1 will not hear you. 

Leon. No? 

Come, brother, away: —1 will be heard - 
Ant. And ſhall, 

Or ſome of us will ſmart for it. ET 

. 5 [ Exeunt ambo, 


5 Eis Benedich. 


Pedro, See, ſee, 
Here comes the man we went to ſeek. 
Claud. Now, e F 
What news? 
Bene. Good day, my Jord. 
Pedro. Welcome fignior : | 
Jou are almoſt come to part almoſt a fray. | 
Claud. We had like to have had our two noſes 
ſnapt off with two old men without teeth. 
Pedro. Leonato and his brother: What think'> 
thou ? had we fought, doubt, we e ſhould have been 
too young for them. 
Bene. In a falſe quarrel there is no true valour. 
I came to ſeek you both. 
Claud, We have been up and down to ſeek thee; 
for we are high-proof melancholy, and would fain 
have it beaten away: Wilt thou uſe thy wit? 
Bene. It is in my ſcabbard ; Shall I draw it? 
Pedro. Doſt thou wear thy wit by thy fide ? 
Claud. Never any did ſo, though very many have 
been befide their wit.—I will bid thee draw, as we 
do the minſtrels; draw, to pleaſure us. 
Pedro. As T am an honeſt man, he looks pale 
Art thou lick or angry ? 


+ . e Claud. 


% 
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Claud. What! courage, man! What though care 
kill'd a cat, thou haſt mettle enough in thee to kill 
care. 

Bene. Sir, I ſhall meet your wit in the career, if 
you charge it againſt me :—I pray you, chuſe an- 
other ſubject. 


Claud. Nay, then g give him another aff; this laſt 
was broke croſs. 


Pedro. By this light, he changes more and more; 5 


I think, he be angry indeed. 


Claud. If he be, he knows how to turn his girdle*, * 


Bene. Shall I ſpeak a word in your ear? 
Claud. God bleſs me from a challenge! 


Bene. You are a villain El jeſt not: — I will make 
it good how you dare, with what you dare, and when 


' 3 Nay, then give him 1 Haff, Kc. ] An alluſion to ting 5 


See note, As You Like It, act iii. 1c. 4. WAR BURTON. 
+ to turn his girdle.] We have a proverbial ſpeech, I he be an- 


g, let him turn the buckle of his girdle, But I do not know its 
original or meaning, Jouxsox. 5 


A correſponding expreſſion 1 is uſed to this day i in and 1 f 


he be angry, let him tie up his brogues, Neither proverb, I believe, 


has any other meaning than this : If he is in a bad humour, let 


him employ himſelf till he is in a better. 
Dr. Farmer furniſhes me with an inſtance of this proverbial ex- 
| preſſion as uſed by Claudio, from Winwood's Memorials, fol. 


edit. 1725. vol. i. p. 453+ See letter fiom Winwood to Cecyll, 
from Paris, 1602, about an affront he received there from an 


Engliſhman,” *T faid what I ſpake was not to make hin: angry. 


He replied, if I were angry, I might turn the buckle of my girdle 
behind me.” So likewife Cowley On the Government of Oliver 
Cromuell.— The next month he ſwears by the living God, 
that he will turn them out of doors, and he does ſo in his princely 


way of threatening, bidding them, turne the buckles of their 


girdles behind them.” STEEvens. 


Again, in Knavery in all Trades, or the Coffee Houſe, 1664. Sign. 


E. Nay if the gentleman be angry, let him turn the buckles of 
bis girdle behind him.” 


A writer in the Gentleman's Mag. 1782. fays, large belts were 
worn with the buckle before, but in wreſtling the buckle was turn- 
ed behind, to give the adverſary a fair graſp at the belt; there- 


tore turning the buckle behind was a challenge. Ebirox. 
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14 > MUCH 490 
you dare :—Do me right, or I will proteſt your 
cowardice. You have kill'd a ſweet lady, and her 
death ſhall fall heavy on you: Let me hear from 
ou. 
" Claud. Well, 1 will r meet you, fol may nave good 
cheer. 
Pedro. What, a feaſt > a feaſt ? | 
aud. I faith, I thank him; he hath * bid me to 1 
cal ves-head and a capon; the which if I do not carve . 
moſt curiouſly, ſay my knife" s naught, — Shall I not 
find a woodcock too”? 
Bene. Sir, your wit ambles well; it goes eaſily. 
Pedro. I'II tell thee, how Beatrice prajs'd thy wit 
the other day: I ſaid thou hadſt a fine wit; True, 
ſays ſhe, a fine little one; No, ſaid I, a great wit; 
Right, ſaid ſhe, a great groſs one; Nay, faid I, a good . 
wit ; Fuſt, ſays ſhe, it hurts no body; Nay, ſaid I, the 
gentleman is wiſe z| Certain, ſaid ſhe, a wiſe gentle. 
man; Nay, ſaid I, he hath the tongues ; That believe, 
_ ſaid. ſhe, for he fezore a thing to me on Monday night, 
which be for feore on Tueſday 1 morning; there's a double 
tongue, there's Two tongues. Thus did ſhe, an hour 
together, tranſ-ſhape thy particular virtues ; yet, at 
laſt, ſhe concluded with a high, thou waſt the pro- 
pereſt man in Italy. | 
Claud. For the which ſhe wept heartily, and ſaid, 
ſhe car'd not. | 


5 3:4,) 1. e. invited. 80, 3 in Titus 1 ati. ſc. 2. 
80 1 am not b to wait upon this bride.“ 
Eo Iro. 

5 _ Shall 7 nat | find a woodcock foo?! A woodcock was a pro- 
verbial term for a fooliſh fellow. So in the London Prodigal, 4 
comedy, 160: © Woodcock o' my ſide! The fame words al- 
o occur in Law Tricks, a comedy, by John Day, 1608. 
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Ll | Marone. 

. 7 @ wiſe gentleman ; ] This jeſt depending on the colloquial u. uſe 
Wo of words is nom obſcure ; perhaps we ſhould read, a av/e gentle- 

7 i bots mitt Of a man wiſe enough to be à coward. Perhaps wiſe gentleman 
3 was in that age uſed Irpoicallys and always ood for /i/ly fellow. 

ip | | 3 | f JOHNSON. 
=. %% 


' Ped 0. Vea, that ſhe did; but yet, for all that, an 
if ſhe did not hate him deadly, ſhe would love him 
dearly ; the old man's daughter told us all. 

Cland. All, all; and moreover, God ſaw him when 
he ros hid in the garden. : 
Pedro. But when ſhall we ſet the ſavage bull's 

korns on the ſenfible Benedick's head ? 
Claud. Yea, and text underneath, Here dwells Bene- 
dick the married man ? 


Bene. Fare you well, boy; you know my Wind 
will leave you now to your gollip- like humour: you 
break jeſts as braggarts do their blades, which, God 


be thanked, hurt not. My lord, for Four many 


courteſies 1 chank you; I muſt diſcontinue your 


company: your brother, the baſtard, is fled from 


Meſſina; you have, among you, kill'd a ſweet and 


innocent lady : For my lord lack-beard there, he 
and I ſhall meet; and till then, peace be with him! 
„„ | Exit Benedick. 
Pedro. He is in earneſt. 
Caud. In moſt profoud earneſt; N III warrant 
you, for the love of Beatrice. . 
Pedro. And hath challeng'd thee Þ 
Claud. Moſt fincerely. 
Pedro. * What a pretty thing r man is, when he goes 
in his doublet and hoſe, and leaves off his wit! 


Path: Dogberry, v. ges, Conrade and Borachio guarded. 


Claud He is then a giant to an ape: but then i 1s 
an ape a doctor to ſuch a man. 


3 JV hat a rate thing man is, when he goes in his Joublet and hoſe, 
and leaves off his abit ! | It was eſteemed a mark of levity and want 
of becoming gravity, at that time, zo go in the doublet and hoſe, and 


leave off the cloat, to which this well-turned expreſſion alludes. 


The ihought is, chat love makes a man as ridiculous, and expoſes 
| him as naked as being i in the doublet and hoſe without a cloak. 
WARBURTON. 


2B4 Pedro. 
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Pedro, o But, ſoft you, let be; ple up my heart, 
and be ſad: Did he not ſay, my brother was fled 5 
Dogb. Come, you, ſir; if juſtice cannot tame you, 
ſhe ſhall ne'er weigh more reaſons in her balance . 
Ray, an you be a curſing hypocrite once, you muſt 
be look'd to, 
Pedro, How now, two of my brother! $ men bound ! ; 
| Borachio, one. 
Claud. Hearken after their offence, my lord ! 5 
Pedro. Officers, what offence have theſe men done; 
Dogb. Marry, fir, they have committed falſe re. 
port; moreover they have ſpoken untruths ; ſecon- 
darily, they are ſlanders; ſixth and laſtly, they have 
bely'd a lady; thirdly, they have verify'd unjuſt 
things : and, to conclude, they are lying knaves. 
Pedro. F irſt, I aſk thee what they have done; 
thirdly, I aſk thee what's their offence ; fixth and laſt- 
ly, why are they committed x and, to conclude, what 
you lay to their 1 25 
N Claud. Rightly reaſon'd, and in his own diviſon; 
i 2nd, by my Roch, there's one meaning well ſuited”, 
4 Pedro, Whom have you offended, maſters, that you 
re thus bound to your anſwer ? this learned conſta- 


9 But ſoft yau ; tet be.) The feſt folio . - 
But oft you ; let me be; pluck, &c. | 
We might read: But ſoft you; let me pluck 
Since I wrote the above, I find that the ſecond folio . 5 
| But ſoft you let me ce; pluck up, &c. 
which is, 1 believe, the true reading. MaLONE. 
Let be, is the true reading. It means, let things remain as they 
are. I have heard the phraſe uſed by Dr. Johnſon himſelf. 
OTEE vexs. | 


$0, in Henry VIII. at „ 

25 "Pd -and they were ratify'd, 
«© As he cry'd, Thus, let be.” | | 

Again, Winters Tale, act v. ſe, 3. Leonato ſays,” 6 Let be, let be." 

Epirox. 

one meaning well ſuited. ] That is, one meaning is put into many 
Fifferent dreſſes ; the prince having aſked the ſame queſtion in foun 
modes of PRIN Jounson, * | | 
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ABOUT NOTHING. 377 
ble is too cunning to be underſtood ; What's your 
offence ? 

Bora, Sweet prince, let me go no further to mine 
anſwer ; do you hear mie, and let this count kill me. 


] have deceived even your very eyes: what your 
wiſdoms could not diſcover, theſe ſhallow fools 


have brought to light; who, in the night, over- 


heard me confeſſing to this man, how Don John 


your brother incens'd me to ſlander the lady Hero; 


how you were brought into the orchard, 5 ſaw 
me court Margaret in Hero's garments ; how you 
diſgrac d her, when you ſhould marry her: my vil- 


ſeal with- my death, than repeat over to my ſhame : 


ward of a villain, 


blood? 


Claud. J have drunk poiſon, whiles he utter d i it. 
Pedro. But did my brother ſet thee on to this? 


"2 it, 


And fled he is upon this villainy. 


In the rare ſemblance that I loved it firſt. 


time our Sexton hath reform'd fignior Leonato of 
the matter: And maſters, do not forget to ſpecify, 
when time and place ſhall ſerve, that I am an aſs, 


Verg. Here, here comes maſter fignior Leonato, 
| and the Sexton too,. 


Ne. enter Leonato, 7 Anton'o, with the Sexton. 


— 


Leon. Which! is the villain ? Let me Wi nis eyes; ; 
That when I note another man like him, 


2 may 


lainy they have upon record; which I had rather 


the lady is dead upon mine and my maſter's falſe ac- 
cuſation ; and briefly, 1 deſire nothing but the der | 


Pedro, Runs not this ſpeech like? iron through your 


Bora. Yea, and paid me richly for the practice of 
Pedro, He is compos'd and fram'd of treachery : — 


Claud. Sweet Hero! now thy image doth appear | 


Dogb. Come, bring away the plaintiffs ; by this 
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[: I may avoid him : : Which of theſe is he? | 

ft | Bora. It you would know your wronger, look on 
1 r 

1 Leon. Art thou the ſlave, that with INE breath haſt 
. 1 A 

# Mine innocent child? . = 
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Bora. Yea, even I alone. 
Leon. No, not ſo villain ; thou bely'lt thyſelf; 
Hear ſtand a pair of honourable men, 
A third is fled that had a hand in it 
I thank you, princes, for my daughter's death; 
Record it with your high and worthy deeds ; 
»Twas bravely done, if you bethink you of it. 
Claud, I know not how to pray your patience, 
Yet I muſt ſpeak : Chuſe your revenge yourſelf; 
Impoſe me to what penance your invention 
Can lay upon my fin : yet ing, d I not, 
But in miſtaking. 
Pedro. By my ſoul, nor I; | 
And yet to ſatisfy this good old man, 
I would bend under any heavy ROE. 
That he'll enjoin me to. 
Leon. I cannot bid you bid my daughter live, 
That were impoſfible; but, I pray you both, 
Poſſeſs the people in Meſſina here 
How innocent ſhe dy'd : and, if your love 
Can labour aught 1 in ſad invention, 
Hang her an epitaph upon her tomb, 
And ſing it to her bones; fing it to night: a 
To-morrow morning come you to my houſe; 
And fince you could not be my ſon-in-law, 
Be yet my nephew: my brother hath a daughter, 
Almoſt the copy of my child that S dead, 
And ſhe alone is heir to both of us? 
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; 26M And Jhe alone is heir to both of s;] Shakſpeare ſeems to have | 
forgot what he had made Leonato ſay, i in the fifth ſcene of the 
firſt act to Antonio, Hog now, brother ; æubere is my couſin your ſou? 
| ee *h he provided the muſick? AXONYMOUS, 
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ABOUT NOTHING. 379 
Give her che right you ſhould have given her couſin, 

And ſo dies my revenge. 

Claud. O noble fir, 

Your over-kindneſs doth wring tears from me! 

do embrace your offer; and diſpoſe 

For henceforth of poor Claudio 

Leon. To-morrow then I will expect your coming: 

To-night I take my leave. — This naughty man 

Shall face to face be brought to Margaret, 

Who, I believe, was pack'd in all this wrong, 


Hir'd to it by your brother. | 
Bora. No, by my ſoul, ſhe was not; 


Nor knew not what ſhe did, when ſhe ſpoke to mes : 


But always hath been juſt and virtuous, 
In any thing that I do know by her. 


Dogb. Moreover, fir, (which, indeed, is not under 
white and black) this plaintiff here, the offender, did 5 


call me aſs: I beſeech you, let it be remembered in 
his puniſhment : And allo, the watch heard them talk 
of one deformed : they ſay, he wears a key in his 


9 V ho, 1 believe, was pack'd in all this wrong. ] i. e. combined ; : 
an accomplice. So, in lord Bacon's Works, vol. iv. p. 269» 


edit. 1740. If the ifſue ſhall be this, that whatever ſhall be 


done for him, ſhall be thought to be done by a number of perſons 
that ſhall be laboured and packed —— . Maloxz. 
ow! in King Lears © i . 
% —ſnuffs and packings of the dukes,” Srenvans, 
He ⁊rears a key in his ear, aud a lock hanging by it ; and bor- 
rows money in God's name z] There could-not be a pleaſanter ridi- 


cule on the faſhion, than the conſtable's deſcant on his own blun- 


der. They heard the conſpirators ſatyrize the fſbion; whom 


they took to be a man ſirnamed, Deformed. This the conſtable 


applies with exquiſite humour to the courtiers, in a deſcription of 
one of the moſt fantaſtical faſhions of that time, the men's wear- 
ing rings in their ears, and indulging a favourite lock of hair 
0 hich was brought before, and tied with ribbons, and called a 
lwve-lock, Againſt this faſhion William Prynne wrote his treatiſe, 
called, The Unlovelyneſs of Love- Lochs. To this fantaſtic mode 
Fletcher alludes in his C upid's Revenge :—** This morning I brought 
hin a new perriwis awvith a lock at it And yonder's a fellow 


come has bored a hole in his ear.” And again, in his Woman-Haters 


44.— If 1 [ could endure an ear With @ hole in Hit, or a aplatted lock, &c.“ 
WaARBURTON- 
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380 MUCH ADO 
ear, and a lock hanging by it; and borrows money 
in God's name; the which he hath us'd ſo long, and 
never paid, that now men grow hard-hearted, and 
will lend nothing for God's ſake ; Pray you, exa. 
mine him upon that point. | 
Leon. I thank thee for thy care and honeſt pains, 
Dogb. Your worſhip ſpeaks like a moſt thankful 
and reverend youth; and I Praiſe God for you. 
Leon. There's for thy pains. 
Dogb. God ſave the foundation? 
Leon. Go, I diſcharge thee of thy priſoner, and [ 
thank thee. 
Dogb. I leave an errant knave with your worſhip ; 
which, I beſeech your worſhip, to correct yourſelf, 
for the example of others. God keep your worſhip ; 


I wiſh your worſhip well; God reſtore you to health; 


I humbly give you leave to depart ; and if a merry 
meeting may be wiſh'd, God prohibit it, —Come, 
neighbour, [ Exeunt. 
Ton. Until to-morrow morning, lords, farewell, 
Ant, Farewell, my lords; we look for you to- 
morrow. 
Pedro, We will not fail. 
_ Claud, To-night I'll mourn with Hero. 
Leon. Bring you theſe fellows on; we'll talk with 


Margaret, 
How her acquaintance grew with this find fellow. 
Ln. froealy 
SC E N E it 


„ in Leonato's Houſe. 
0 Enter Benedick, and Margaret, meeting. 


Bere. Pray thee, ſweet miſtreſs Margaret, deſerve 
well at my _ by W i me to che 1 of 
Beatrice. 


AO NOTHING. 362 


Marg. Will you then write me a ſonnet i in praiſe 
of my beauty ? 
Bene. In fo high a ſtyle, Margaret, that no man 
living ſhall come over it; for, 1 in moſt * truth, 
thou deſerveſt it. | 

Marg. To have no man come over me? why, 
ſhall I always keep below ſtairs ? 


Bene. Thy wit is as quick as the greyhound's 

mouth, it catches. 

Mare. And your's as blunt as the fencer's foils, 
which hit, but hurt not. 

Bene. A moft manly wit, Margaret, it will not hurt 
2 woman; and fo, I pray thee, eun Beatrice: 1 give 
thee the bucklerss. 
Marg. Give us the ſwords, we | have bucklers .of 
our OWN. | 


2 To have no man come over me? why, ſhall 7 always keep below | 

fairs ?] So, in Marſton's Iuſatiate Counteſs, 1603 : 
„ Alas! when we are once o'th falling hand, 
A man may eaſily come over us,” . CoLLins., | 

I give thee the bucklers.] I ſuppoſe that to give the bucklers is, 
to yield, or to lay, by all thoughts of defence, ſo cly . abjiceres 
The reſt deſerves no comment. JoHN so - 

Greene, in his Second Part of Coney-Catching, t 592, uſes the 
ſame expreſſion :—*+ At this his maſter laught, and was glad, for 
further advantage, to yield the bucklers to his prentiſe.“ 

Again, in A Woman never Ver d, a comedy by Rowley, 1632: 
into whoſe hands ſhe thruſts the weapons firſt, let oy. 
tale up the bucklers,” 

Again, in Decker's Satiromaſiix : 
„Charge one of them to take up the Zucklers 
% Againſt that hair-monger Horace.“ 
Again, i in Chapman's May-Day, 1611: 5 
And now I lay the bucklers at your feet. „ 
Again, in Every Woman in her Humour, 1609 : 

E if you lay down the bucklers, you loſe ti the vidteey. P 
Again, in 5 Holland's tranſlation. of Pliny's Nat. Hist. b. x. 
ch. 21, **—it goeth againſt his ſtomach (the — to  yeeld 
the ie gantlet and ge 8 ve the bucklers.”” DOTBEVENS. 
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1 382 MUCH ADO 

= Bene. If you uſe them, Margaret, you muſt put in 
N the pikes with a vice; and they are dangerous wea- 
* pons for maids. 5 

. Marg. Well, I will call Beatrice to you, who, I 
A think, hath legs. 2 85 I Exit Margaret. 
A Bene. And therefore will come. | Sings.] : 
3 The god of love, 

. That ſits above, 

5 And knows me, and knows me, 

4 How pitiful I deſerve,— 

"ſ J mean, in finging ; but in loving, — Leander the 
I; good ſwimmer, Troilus the firſt employer of pan- 
5 dars, and a whole book full of theſe quondam cars 
«yp pet-mongers, whoſe names yet run ſmoothly, in the 
1 even road of a blank verſe, why, they were never 
wh ſo truly turn'd over and over, as my poor ſelf, in 
11 love: Marry, I cannot ſhew it in rhime; I have 
wy try'd; I can find out no rhime to lady but baby, an 
1 innocent rhime; for ſcorn, horn, a hard rhime; for 
1 ſchool, fool, a babbling rhime; very ominous end- 
Af ings : No, I was not born under a rhiming planet, 


for I cannot woo in feſtival terms. 


Enter Beatrice. 


2 
26-5 


8 Beatrice, would'ſt thou come when I cal! 
nee? „„ 1 
Beat. Vea, ſignior, and depart when you bid me. 
Bene. O, ſtay but till then! e 
Beat. Then, is ſpoken; fare you well now: — and 
yet ere I go, let me go with that I came for, which 
is, with knowing what hath paſt between you and 


— Sg — 
=>. - . 
— He Bens — 
— — 
2 . 


Claudio: +: 1 | 
Bene, Only foul words; and thereupon J will kiſs 
e Beat. 


ABOVT NOTHING. af; 


Beat. Foul words are but foul wind, and foul wind 
5s but foul breath, and foul breath is noiſome; there- 
fore I will depart unkiſs'd. 

Bene. Thou haſt frighted the word out of its right 
ſenſe, ſo forcible is thy wit: But, I muſt tell thee 
plainly, Claudio - undergoes my challenge; and ei- 
ther I muſt ſhortly hear from him, or I will ſubſcribe 
him a coward. And, I pray thee now, tell me, for 

which of my bad parts didſt thou firſt fall in love 
with me ? 

Beat. For them all together; which maintain'd ſa 
politick : a ſtate of evil, that they will not admit any 
good part to intermingle with them. But for which 
of my good parts did you firſt ſuffer love for me? 


Bene. Suffer love; a good epithet ! I do ſuffer Cs 7 5 


indeed, for I love thee againſt my will. Ob 
Beat. In ſpight of your heart, I think; alas! poor 
heart! If you ſpight it for my ſake, I will ſpight it 
for yours; for I will never love that, which my 
friend hates. 
Bene. Thou and I are too wiſe to. woo, peaceably. 
Beat. It appears not in this confeſſion ; there's not 
one wiſe man among twenty, that will praiſe himſelf, 


Bene. An old, an old inſtance, Beatrice, that liv'd 


in the time of good neighbours: if a man do not 
erect in this age his own tomb ere he dies, he ſhall 
live no longer in monument, than the bell rings, and 
the widow weeps. 
Beat. And how long is that, think you > 
Bene. Queſtion ?— Why, an hour in clamour, 
and a 0 in rheum: T herefore it is malt expe- 


dient 


4 7n the time of good neighbours . +] i. e. When men were not en- 
vious, but every one gave another his due, The reply is ex- 
| tremely humourous. Warnveron. 


5 Queſtion ? why, an hour, &c.] i. e. What a cuetling? s there, 


or what a . queſtion do you * 2 But the Oxford editor, 
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384 MUCH APD O 
dient for the wiſe, (if Don Worm, his conſcience, 
find no impediment to the contrary) to be the trum- 
et of his own virtues, as J am to myſelf : So much 
for praifing myſelf, (who, I myſelf will bear witneſs 
is praiſe-worthy) and now tell me, How doth your 
couſin? „ 
Beat. Very ill. | 
Bene. And how do you ? | 
Beat. Very ill too, 0 
Bene. Serve God, love me, and mend: there will 
J leave you too, for here comes one in haſte. 


1 Enter Urſula. 
U. Madam, you muſt come to your uncle; yon- 
der's old coil at home: it is proved, my lady Hero 
hath been falſely accus'd, the prince and Claudio 
mightily abus'd ; and Don John is the author of all, 
who is fled and gone: Will you come preſently ? 
Beat. Will you go hear this news, fignior? _ 
Bene. I will live in thy heart, die in thy lap, and 
be bury'd in thy eyes; and, moreover, I will go 
with thee to thy uncle. 9 ä 


SCENE III. 


A Church. 
8 | | 5 
Enter Don Pedro, Claudio, and Attendants with muſic 
„ and tapers. 75 
1 Claud. Is this the monument of Leonato? 
i Atien. It is my lord. | 
90 | not underſtanding this phraſe, contracted into a firigle word, (of 
4 which we have many inſtances in Engliſh) has fairly ſtruck it outs 


75 „„ WEAR REETON. 
The phraſe occurs frequently in Shakſpeare, and means no 
more than ou aſe a queſtion, or that is the queſtions REMARK8e 


Claudio. 


ABOUT NOTHING, 


Claudio reads, 7 
© Done to death by flanderous tongues 
Fas the Hero, that here lies: © 

Death, in guerdon of her Wrongs, 

Gives her fame which never dies: 

So the life, that dy'd with ſhame, 
Lives in death with glorious fame. 


Hag thou there upon the tomb, 
Praiſing her when Jam dumb.— 
No mufick ſound, and fing ak 8 85 byma. 


0 


F Goditſs of the nig ET 
2 ofe that 85 % TEN 5 bright? 5 


* 


For 


' 6 Done to death FOR, This: obſolete phraſe occurs. frequently 


in our ancient writers. e in Marlowe“ s Luff”s Dominion, 
16 
— His mothers hand ſhall ſtop thy breath, : 
Thinking her own ſon is done to death.” Ma LONE., 
" Thoſe that flew thy virgin knight ; | Knight, i in its original ſig- 
nification, means follover or pupil, and in this ſenſe may be femi- 
nine. Helena, in All, Well that Ends Well, uſes Anight 1 in the 
lame ſignification. JonxsON. | 
Virgin knight is virgin hero. In the times of chivalry, a wir- 
en knight was one who had as yet atchieved no adventure. Hero 
had as yet atchieved no matrimonial one. It may be added, that 


a virgin knight wore no device on his ſhield, having no right to 


any till he had deſerved it. 
So, in the Hiſt. of Clyomon, Knight of the Golden Shield, e. 1599: 


Then as thou ſeem” 153 in thy attire a virgin knight to be, 


© Take thou this /b:eld likewiſe of white, & . 
It appears, however, from ſeveral paſſages in Spenſer's Pardie 
Deen, B. i. c. 7. that ati ideal order of this name was ſuppoſed, 
a3 a compliment to queen Elizabeth's virginity : . 
„Of doughtie knights whom faery land did raiſs 
| © That noble order hight « of maidenhead. 5 
Again, B. ii. & 2. 


65 Order of maidenhead i moſt renown 1 
Ver. Uu. 


1 Cc Again, 
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For the which, with ſongs of woe, 
| Round about her tomb they go. 
Midnight, affift our moan ; 
Help us to ſigb and groan, 
Heavily, beavilys ; 
Graves, yawn. and yield your dead, 
Till geath be uttered, 
Heavily, heavily. 


Claud. Now, unto thy bones good night! 
Yearly will I do this rite. . 

Pedro. Good morrow, maſters; put your torches 

Our : , ty 
The wolves have prey'd ; and look, the gentle 

Before the kat Phœbus, round about 
___ Dapples the drowſy eaſt with ſpots of grey: 
Thanks to you all, and leave us; fare you well. 
Claud. Good morrow, maſters ; each his ſeveral way. 
Pedro. Come, let us hence, and put on other weeds; 
And then to Leonato's we will go. 5 
Claud. And Hymen now with luckier iſſue ſpeed's“, 
Than this, for whom we render'd up this woe! 

OD Sd et 


- 


Ain, B. tld d. | 0 | | 

And numbred be mongſt knights of maidenbed.“ 
On the books of the Stationers? Company in the year 1594, is en- 

ered, *© — Pheander the mayden knight,” STEEVENS, 

| And Hymen now with luckier iſſue ſpeed's 

EY T han this, for whom abe render up this woe!]J _ 

Claudio could not know, without being a prophet, that this new 

prapoſed match ſhould have any luckier event than that deſigned 

with Hero. Certainly, therefore, this ſhould be a wiſh in Claudio; 
and, to this end, ihe poet might have wrote, Hpeed's; i. e. ſpeed. 

«5; and ſo it becones à prayer to Hymen, THinLBY. = 
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1387 
SCENE. ww. 


Lunar 0 Hoſe. | | : 
Enter Laue Brnedlck, Margarit, Ut, Anti 


Friar, and Hero. 3 
Friar. Did not I tell you ſhe was innocent ? £6 
Leon. So ate the prince and Claudio, hae accus'd 


her, 
Upon the error that you heard debated: 
But Margaret was in ſome fault for this; 
Although againſt her will, as it appears 
In the true courſe of all the queſtion. , 


Ant. Well, I am 1 5 that all things ſort f ſo well. 


Bene. And fo am I, being elſe by faith enforc'd . 
To call young Claudio to a reckoning for it, 


x * . 


Leon. Well, daughter, and you gentlewomen ol 


Withdraw into a chamber by yourſelves ; 

And, when I ſend for you, come hither maſk'd ; 
The prince and Claudio promis'd by this hour 
To, viſit me :— You know your office, brother; 


You muſt be father to your brother's ns 
And give her to young Claudio. [ Exeunt Ladies. 
Ant, Which I will do with confirm d countenance, 


Bene, Friar, I muſt entreat your pains, I think. 
Friar. To do what, fignior,, 


Bene. To bind me, or undo me, one of them.— 
Signior Leonato, truth it is, good ſignior, 


Your niece regards me with an eye of favour. 


Leon. That eye my eber lent her; "Tk moſt 
true, 


Bene, And do with an eye of love requite her. 


Leon. The fight whereof, Ithink, you had from me, 
From Claudio and the prince; But what's your will? 


Bene. Your anſwer, fir, is enigmatical : —  * 
But, for my will, my will is, your good will . 
uy. Rand with ours, this day to be conjoin d 
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3 MUCH ADO 


In the eſtate of honourable marriage ;— 

In which, good Friar, I ſhall deſire your "rad 
Leon. My heart is with your liking. 
Friar. And my help. 

Here comes the prince, and Claudio. 3 


Enter Don Pedro and Claudio with Attendants, 


Nhe Good morrow to this fair aſſembly. 

Leon. Good. morrow, prince; 2 _ good morron, 
„ noT 
We here attend you; Are you yet determin'd 
To-day to marry with my brother's daughter? 

Claud. IL'II hold my mind, were ſhe an Ethiope. 

Teon. Call her forth, brother, here s the friar 

e eee Exit Antonio. 

Pear o. Good morrow, Benedick : Why what's 

'  "Sheanatter,”-" 55 SM 
That you have ſuch a February face, 9 
So full of froſt, of ſtorm, and cloudineſs ? 

Claud. I think; he thinks upon the ſuite bull :— 
Tuſh, fear not, man, we'll tip thy horns with gol 
And all Europa ſhall rejoice at tgee; 

As once Europa did at luſty Jove, 
When he would play the 9 7 beaſt in love. 

Bene. Bull Jove, ſir, had an amiable low; 

And ſom: ſuch ſtrange pull! leapt your father s con, 
And got a calf in that ſame noble feat, 
Much like to you, for you have juſt his bleat. 
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N Antonio, rt Haro, Beatri ice, Mag Yet, and 
UG Jules maſk'd, 


Claud. For this owe 4350 : here come other reck- 
nings. | 
W hich is the lady I muſt ſeize upon? 
Ant. This NE] is the, and I do giveyou her. 


Clad, 


5 L 
ABOUT NOTHING. 385 
Cad. Why, then ſhe's mine; s "Beer, let me tee 


your face. 
Leon. No, that you ſhall not, en you rake her 
hand 


Before this friar, and fear to > marry tbe, TS 9 85 
Claud. Give me your hand before this holy friar ; 
Jam your huſband, if you like of me. 
Hero. And when I liv'd, . I was your other wife : 


| ee 4 

And when you lov'd, you were e my other hufpand. P 
Claud. Another Hero? 1 9 
Hero. Nothing certaineer x 
One Hero dy'd. defil'd ; but I do live, : 1 
And, ſurely as I live, 1 am a maid. W 
Pedro. The former Hero! Hero, that is dead! 1 
Leon. She dy'd, my lord, but whiles her flander | 9 
Triar. All this amazement can I qualify ; "IONS '- 
When, after that the holy rites are ended, * 
Pl! tell you largely of fair Hero's death : 1 
Mean time let wonder ſeem familiar, 1 
And to the chapel let us preſently. _ 1 
Bene. Soft and fair, friar.— Which 1 18 Baier 7 TR 
Beat. T-anſwer to that name; What is your will! ? 3 
Bene. Do not you love me > 1 
Beat. Why, no, no more than reaſon. iN 
Bene. "Why, then your uncle, and the e and 1 
Claudio i 

Have been deceived ; they ſwore you aid. | 
Beat. Do not you love me; 


Bene, Troth, no, no more than 8 8 | 
Beat. Why then my couſin, Margaret, and Urſula, 
Are much Jecely d; for they did ſwear you did. 
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Bene. 'They ore, that you were : almoſt fick for | 
me. 7 in ö 

Bat. Kr 6 ſwore, that v were well nigh dead 1 
e ne, | 
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Bene. "Tis no ſuch matter: — Then, you do not 
| love me ? e | 


Beat. No, truly, but in friendly recompence. 
Leon. Come, couſin, I am ſure you love the gen- 
| JJ 
f f Claud. And I'll be ſworn upon't, that he loves her; 
For here's a paper, written in his hand,  _ 
A halting ſonnet of his own pure brain, 
Faſhion'd to Beatrice. 25 
Hero. And here s another 
Writ in my coufin's hand, ſtolen from her pocket, 
Containing her affection unto Benedicx. 
Bene. A miracle! here's our own hands againſt our 
hearts! — Come, I will have thee ; but by this light, 
I take thee for pity. 3 „„ 
Beal. I would not deny you but, by this good 
day, I yield upon great perſuaſion; and partly, to 
ſave your life, for I was told you were in a conſump- 


tio. prooty o oady Tarts 
Bene. Peace, I will ſtop your mouth.— — 
| ' TO [ Kiſſing her. 
Heard. 


7 7 avould. not deny you 5 &.] Mr. Theobald ſays, 15 not this 
_ mock-reaſoning ® She would not deny him, but that be yields upon 
great perſuaſion. In changing the negative, I make no doubt but | 
Have retrieved the poet's humour: and ſo changes not into yet. But 
is not this a mock-critic ? who could not ſee that the plain obvious 
Tenſe of the common reading was this, I cannot find in my heart 
to deny you, but for all that I yield, after having ſtood out great 
perſuaſions to ſubmiſſion, He had ſaid, I tate thee for prty, (he 
replies, I wvould not deny thee, i. e. I take thee for pity too: but 
as I live, I am won to this compliance by importunity of friends. 
Mr. Theobald, by altering not to yet, makes it ſuppoſed, that hc 
had been importunate, and that /e had often denied, which, was 
not the caſe, WR EUR TW _ 5 r 
gene. Peace, 7 vill op your mouth [ Kiſſing her.] In former 
COMES 3-0 fn bed TRA Ne ao 
Leon. Peace, I «vill ſtop your mouth. 5 
What can Leonato mean by this ? Nay, pray, peace, niece ! 
2 don't keep up this obſtinacy of profeſſions, for I have proots to 
4 ſtop your mouth,”” The ingenious Dr. Thirlby agreed with me, 
that thisought to be given to Benedick, who, upon ſaying it, kiſſes 


Beatrice; 


ABOUT NOTHING. 391 


pedro. How doſt thou, Benedick the married man? | 

Bene. I'Il tell thee what, prince; a college of wit- 
crackers cannot flout me out of my humour: Doſt 
thou think, I care for a ſatire, or an epigram ? No: 
if a man will be beaten with brains, he ſhall wear 
nothing handſome about him : In brief, fince I da 
purpoſe to marry, I will think nothing to any purpoſe 
that the world can ſay againſt it; and therefore 
never flout at me for what J have ſaid againſt it ; for 
man is a giddy thing, and this is my concluſion.— 
For thy part, Claudio, I did think to have beaten 
thee ; but in that thou art like to be my kinſman, 
live unbruis'd and love my couſin. . 

Claud. I had well hoped, thou wouldſt have denied 
| Beatrice, that I might have cudgell'd thee out of thy 
fingle life, to make thee a double dealer ; which, out 
of queſtion, thou wilt be, if my couſin do not look 
exceeding narrowly to thee. | 

Bene. Come, come, we are friends : Alete have 2 
dance ere we are marry d, that we may Mehren out 
own hearts, and our wives' heels. 

Leon. We'll have dancing afterwards. 

Bene. Firſt, o' my word ; therefore, play, mu- 

ſick. — 
Prince, thou art ſad; get Abe a wife, get thee a 
wife: there is no ſtaff more re verend than one tipt 
with horn, a 
Enter 


Beatrice; J wad this baja done ede che whole company, how na- 
tural is the reply which the prince makes upon it? 
Hob doft thou, Benedick the married man?: 
Beſides, this mode of ſpeech, preparatory to a ſalute, is familiar 
to our poet in common with other ſtage · writers. 'THEOBALD. 
no ſtaff: more reverend than one #77 with horn.] This paſs 
fage may admit of ſome explanation that I am unable to furmſh. 
| of accident I loſt ſeveral inſtances I had collected for the purpoſe 
throwing light on it. The ORG however,” way aſſiſt che 
future commentator. 5 
MMS. Sloan, 1679 
That a fellon may wage deeile, with ch ks thereof. 
"TIA you of the lawe both ” Parues muſt at theire own 
| . E 4 | cy 


| WY Enter Meſſenger. 1 
: Meſ. My lord, your brother John is ta'en in flight, 
And brought with armed men back to Meſſina. 
Bene. Think not on him till to-morrow : I'll deviſe 
thee brave puniſhments for him.—Strike up, pipers. 
6 | BE 9 5 * Pal 
N [ Exeunt omnes. 
charge be armed withoute any yron or long armoure, and theire 
heades bare and bare- headed and bare - footed, every one of them 
having a baſton horned at ech ende of one length, &c,” _ 
. | „ BT ECFENs. 
Again, Britton, Pleas of the Crown, c. xxii. ſ. 18. Next let 
them go to combat armed without iron and without linnen armour, 
their heads uncovered and their hands naked and on foot, with 
tavo baftons tipped with horn of equal length, and each of them a 
target of four corners, without any other armour, whereby any of 
them may annoy the other ; and if either of them have any other 
weapon coneealed about him, and therewith annoy his adverſary, 
let it be done as ſhall be mentioned amongſt combats in a plea of 
land. EvpiTOR: - | | | | 


This play may be juſtly ſaid to contain two of the moſt ſpright- 
ly characters that Shakſpeare ever drew, The wit, the hu» 
mouriſt, the gentleman, and the ſoldier, are combined in Bene- 
dick. Tt is to be lamented, indeed, that the firſt and moſt ſplen- 
did of theſe diſtinctions, is diſgraced by unneceſſary profane- 
neſs ; for the goodneſs of his heart is hardly ſufficient to atone 
for the licence of his tongue, The too ſarcaſtic levity, which 
flaſhes out in the converſation of Beatrice, may be excuſed on ac- 
count of the ſteadineſs and friendſhip fo apparent in her beha- 
viour, when ſhe urges her lover to riſque his life by a chal- 
lenge to Claudio, In the conduct of the fable, however, 
there is an imperfection fimilar to that which Dr. Johnſon has 
pointed out in the Merry Wives of Windſor :—the ſecond contri- 
vance is leſs ingenious than the firſt :—or, to ſpeak more plainly, 
the ſame incident is become ſtale by repetition. I wiſh ſome other 
method had been found to entrap Beatrice, than that very one 
which before had been ſucceſsfully practiſed on Benedick. _ 
Much ado about Nothing, (as I underſtand from one of Mr. 
Vertue's MSS.) formerly paſſed under the title of Benedick and 
Beatrix. Heming the player received, on the 20th of May, 1613. 
the ſum of forty pounds, and twenty pounds more ab his majeſty's 
gratuity, for exhibiting ſix plays at Hampton-Court, among 
which was this comedy. STEEVENS, DE OI ns ea age 
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Perſons: Repreſented, 


has 

: þ ; 
IH 
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Ferdinand, King of Navarre, 
Biron, 
Longaville, 
Dumain, „ 
Boyet, 1 Lordi, OM FI os the Drin o Mn 
1 b rords, atten ing upon: e Princeſs of France, | 
Don Adriana de Armado, 4 7 3 
Nathaniel, a Curate. 
Dull, 4 Conflable. 
Holofernes, a Schoolmaſter. 
Coſtard, a Clown. - 
Moth, Page to Don Adriano de Armado. 


4 Forrefeer. 


three Lords, attending upon the King ; in 
his retirement. 


Priticeſs of France. Va Ps 5 
JJ 99 — 
Maria, Ladies, a on the Pr res 
Katharine, 

Jaquenetta, « Country Wench. 
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ACT I SCENE I. 
. Navarre. The Palace, 
Enter the King, Biron, Longaville and 7; Su 


King. Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives, 
Live regiſtred upon out brazen tombs, 
And then grace us in the diſgrace of death ; Y 
When, ſpight of cormorant devouring time, 
The endeayour of this preſent breath. may buy 
That honour, which ſhall bate his Icythe 5 keen edge, 
And make us heirs of all eternity. 
© herefore, brave conquerors for 0 you are, 
That war againſt your own affections, 
And the huge army of the world's defires,— 
Our late edict ſhall ſtrongly ftand in force: 
| Navarre ſhall be the wonder of the world; 
Our court ſhall be a little Academe, 
Still and contemplative in living art. ; 
Lou three, Biron, Dumain, and Longaville, 5 
Have ſworn for three years' term to live with me, - 
My fellow ſcholars, and to keep thoſe ſtarures, | 
* way are recorded in this ſchedule here: L = 
| Your oaths are paſt, and now ſubſcribe your names; 
That his own hand may ſtrike his. honour down, 
That violates the ſmalleſt branch herein: : 


21 baw' Ma wins, Gresten any rekt on which 5 co- 


medy appears to have been founded; and yet the ſtory of it has 
moſt of the features of*; an ancient romance. STEEVENS. 
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395 LOVE's LABOUR's LOST, 
If you are arm'd to do, as ſworn to do, 
Subſcribe to your deep oath, and keep it too. 
Long. Lam reſolv'd: tis but a three years faſt; 
The mind ſhall banquet, though the body pine ; 
Fat paunches have lean pates ; and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankerout the wits. 
Dum, My loving lord, Dumain is mortify'd ; 
The groſſer manner of theſe world's 1 0 
He throws upon the groſs world's baſer flaves: 
To love, to wealth, to pomp, I pine and die; 
With all theſe living in philoſophy. 
Biron. I can but fay their proteſtation over, 

So much, dear liege, I have already ſworn, 
That 1s, To live and ſtudy here three years. 
But there are other ſtrict obſervances: _ 

As, not to ſee a woman in that term; 

Which, I hope well, is not enrolled there. 

And, one day in a week to touch no food; 

And but one meal on every day beſide; 
The which, I hope, 1s not enrolled there. 

And then, to ſleep but three hours in the night, 
And not be ſeen to wink of all the day; 
(When I was wont to think no harm all night, 5 

And make a dark night too of half the day) 

Which, I hope well, is not enrolled there. 

O, theſe are barren taſks, too hard to Keeps 

Not to ſee ladies, ſtudy, faſt, nor ſleep . 
King. Your oath is paſs'd to paſs away from theſe, 
Biron. Let me ſay, no, my liege, an if you plcale ; N 

I only ſwore, to ſtudy with your grace, 

And ſtay here in your court for three years' pace. 
Long. You Hyore to that, Biron, and to the reſt. 


2 With all re Weit in philoſo ph y. 4 The ſtyle of che rhym- 

ing ſcenes in this play is often entangled and obſcure. I know 

not certainly to what all theſe 1s to be referred; I in apes he 

8 0 that he finds love, Pomp, and avealth in #biloſo 115 

5 ohNsOx. . 
3 ——zor ſleep. ] The folio—nor ſleep. STEEVERs. Wy 


0 | Biro on, 
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Bion. By yea and nay, fir, then I ſworè in Jeſt, — 
What is the end of ſtudy ? let me know. 


King. Why, that to know, which elle we ſhould 


not know. 


Biron. Things hid and barr'd (you mean) from 


common ſenſe ? 
King. Ay, that is ſtudy's god-like recompence. 
Biron. Come on then, I will ſwear to ſtudy fo, 
To know the thing I am forbid to know: 
As thus,—To ſtudy where I well may dine, 
When I to feaſt expreſly am forbid *;_ 
Or, ſtudy where to meet ſome miſtreſs fine, -; 
When miſtrefles from common ſenſe are hid: 
Or, having ſworn too hard-a-keeping oath, 
Study to break it, and not break my froth, 


Study knows that, which yet it doth not know : 
Swear me.to this, and 1 will ne'er ſay, no, 


If ſtudy's gain be thus, and this be ſo, 


King. Theſe be the ſtops that hinder ſtudy quite, 


And train our intelle&s to vain delight. 

Biron. Why, all delights are vain; but that moſt 
4: PG" | 
Which, with pain purchas'd, doth inherit pain : * 
1 painfully to pore upon à book, 


To ſeek the light of truth; 0 truth the while? 5 


Doth fally blind the eye-ſight of his look : 


4 When 1 to feaſt expreſly am forbid;] The copies all have: 1 
When I to faſt exprefly am forbid ; | 


But if Biron ſtudied where to get a good dinner, at a time 9 
he was forbid to faſt, how was this ſtudying to know what he was 


forbid to know? Common ſenſe, and the whole tenour of the con- 
text require us to read, feaſt, or to make a change in the laſt word 
of the verſe : | | 

| When I io faſt ex ox refly a an 8 | 

| i. Bo when 1 am enjoined efore-hand to faſt. THEOBALD« 

| 5 ' awhile truth the while | 
Doi fa ly blind- 


: Fa y is here, and in many other places, the fe as difboneftl or 
treacherouſly. The whole ſenſe of this gingling declamation is 
only this, that a man by too cloſe ſtudy may read himfclf blind, which 


W have been told wich leſs e in fewer words. 
Jonkxsov. 


Light 


398 LOVE's LABOUR LOST. 
4 Light, ſeeking light, doth light of light beguile : . 
So, ere you find where light in darkneſs lies, 
Your light grows dark by lofing of your eyes. 
Study me ho to pleaſe the eye indeed, 
By fixing it upon a fairer eye; 
Who dazzling fo, that eye ſhall be his beed®, 

And give him light that was it blinded by. 
Study is like the heaven's glorious ſun, 

That will not be deep ſearch'd with ſawey looks; 
Small have continual plodders ever won, 

Save baſe authority from others' books. 
Theſe carthly godfathers of heaven's lights, 
That give a name to every fixed ſtar, | 
Have no more profit of their ſhining nights, 
Than thoſe that walk and wot not what they are. 
Too much to know, is, to know nought but fame . 
And every godfather Je A a name, 


: King, 


6 2 Si fo 1 ye falls be his 3 
| And give him light has avas it blinded by. > h 
This is another paſſage unneceſſarily obſcure : the meaning is, 
that when he dazzles, that is, has his eye made weak, by fixing hs 

Oe upon a fairer rye, that fairer eye ſhall be his heed, his direction or 
lode-fiar, (See Midſummer-Night's Dream) and give bop 50 
_ that: Was Blinded by it. Jokx sow. 

7 Too much to know, is to know nought ow fame ; ; 

Aud every godfather can give a name.) 
The firſt line in this reading is abfard and impertinent. There 
are two ways of ſetting it right. The firſt is to read it thus: 
2 Too much to know, is to know nought but ſname; 
This makes a fine ſenſe, and alludes ro Adam's fall, which came 
from the inordinate paff ion of knowing too much. The other 
way is to read, and point it thus: | | 

Foo mach ts know, is to know nought : Ine ac 
1. e. fo feign. As much as to ſay, the affecting to know too much 
is the way to know nothing. The. ſenſe, in both theſe readings, 
is equally good: but with this difference; If we read the firſt way, 
the following line is impertinent; and to fave the correction, we 
muſt judge it ſpurious, If we read it the ſecond way, then the 
7 following line completes the ſenſe, Conſequently the correction 

of feigu is to be preferred. To know too much. (ſays the 1 peaker) 

is to Tao nothing : it is only feigning to know æohat awe do nos: | giv» 
ing n names for things without knowing their natures; which is falſe 


e : 
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Kine. How wellhe'sread;to reaſon againſt reading! 
Dr. Proceeded well, to ſtop all good proceeding *! 
Long. He weeds the corn, and ſtill lets grow ae 
__ weeding. , 
Bir on. The ſpring 3 is near, when green geeſs are a 
breeding. EE 1 
Dum. How follows that? 
Hiron. Fit in his place and time. 
Dum. In reaſon nothing. 
Biron. Something then in rhime. 
Long. Biron is like an envious ſneaping froſt®, 
That bites the firſt-born infants of the ſpring. 
Biron. Well, ſay I am? wor ſhould proud ſum i 
„ boaſt, 


Before the birds a any cauſe to fing * > 
Why prone [ 1 in an abortive Bu” 2 


' 


' 


At - 
Jnowledge - And this was the neculter defect of the Peripatetic 
| philoſophy then in vogue. Theſe philoſophers, « the poet, with 
the higheſt humour and good ſenſe, calls the godfathers of nature, 
who could only give things a aame, but had no manner of ac- 
quaintance with their eſſences, WARBUR Tro. 
That there are vo aways of ſetting a paſſage right, gives reaſon 
to ſuſpect that there may be a third way better than either. The 
_ firſt of theſe emendations makes a fine ſenſe, but will not unite with 
the next line; the other makes a ſenſe leſs fine, and yet will not 
rhyme to the correſpondent word. I cannot fee why the paſſage 
may not ſtand without diſturbance. The conſequence, ſays Biron, 
_ of too much knoxwledge, is not any real ſolution of — but mere 
empty reputation. That! is, too much knowledge gives only JEM, 
name which every godfather can give likewiſe. fonttvoy. 9 85 
Proceeded æbell, to flop all good proceeding.] To proceed is an 
academical term, meaning, to tale a degree, as he proceeded bache- | 
lor in phyfick. The ſenſe is, he has taken his degrees on the art of 
_ hindering the degrees of others, JOHNSON. 
1 — ſneaping fraſt,] So Jneaping winds in the Winter s Tak : 
To OM is to check, to rebuke, STEEVENS, 
1 4 h ſhould I joy in an abortive birth? 
briſtmas I no more defire a roſe, _ 
That wiſh a ſnow in May's new-fangled ſhows : 
| B ut like of each thing that in 65 grows] 
As the 2 part of this ſcene (both what x0 aha 2 
ately Is 1 * in rhimes, either Suceeffive, — or r rriple; 1 15 
; | | am 


% 


* 
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At Chriſtmas I no. more defire a roſe, 

Than wiſh a ſnow in May 'snew-fangled ſhows; : 

But like of each thing, that in ſeaſon grows. 

So you, to ſtudy now it is too late, 

That were to climb o'er the houſe t unlock the gate. 

- King, Well, fit you out: go home, Biron; adieu! 
Biron. No, my good lord; I have ſworn to ſtay 

with you: 

And, though I have for barbagdfpn ſpoke more, 
Than for that angel knowledge you can ſay, 
Vet confident I'll keep what I have ſwore, _ 

And bide the penance of each three years“ day. 
Give me the paper, let me read the ſame; 
And to the ſtrict'ſt decrees I'll write my name. 

King. How well this Fry refcues thee from 

ſhame! I 

Biron. Item, That no woman ſhall come "within a mile 
Y my court. | Reading. ] Hath this been proclaimed ? 

Long. Four days ago. 

Biron. Let's ſee the penalty.—On pain of loſing her 


tongue. [ Reading.] Who devis'd this Pen 5 


Long. Marry, that did J. 
Biron, Sweet lord, and why? | 
Long. To fright them hence with that dread pe- 


nalty. 


am perſuaded, that the n have mats" a flip here. For by 


making a triplet of the three laſt lines quoted, birth in the cloſe 


of the firſt line is quite deſtitute of any rhime to it. Beſides, what 
a diſplcaling identity of ſound recurs in the middle and cloſe of 
this verſe 7 
| Than wiſh a ſnow in May's nero fargled 8 2 
Again; ; new fangled ſhows ſeems to have very little propriety, 
The flowers are not new-fangled ; but the earth is zew-fangled by 
the profuſion and variety of the flowers, that ſpring on its boſom 
in May. I have therefore ventured to ſubſtitute earth, in the 
cloſe of the third line, which reſtores the alternate meaſure. It 
was very caly for a negligent tranſcriber to be deceived by the 


: rhime immediately preceding; ſo miſtake the concluding word in 
the ſequent line, and corrupt it into one that would chime with 


te other. Tuxozarv. 
Biron. | 


iron. A dangerous law againſt gentility! 


Item, [Reading.] If any man be ſeen to talk ꝛwitb a 
woman within the term of three years, he ſhall endure 


ſuch public ſhame as the reſt of the court can poſſibly 
devi ſe.— + - N 
y þ to article, my liege, yourſelf muſt break; 
For, well you know, here comes in embaſſy 
The French king's daughter, with yourſelf to ſpeak, 
A maid of grace, and compleat majeſty, — _ 
About ſurrender-up of Aquitain= 
Too her decrepit, ſick, and bed-rid father: 
Therefore this article is made in va, 
Or vainly comes the admired princeſs hither. 
King. What ſay you, lords? why, this was quite 
e forgot. 1 1 
Biron. So ſtudy evermore is overſhot; 
While it doth ſtudy to have what it would, 
It doth forget to do the thing it ſhould: 
And when it hath the thing it hunteth moſt, 

'Tis won, as towns with fire; ſo won, ſo loſt. 
King. We muſt, of force, diſpenſe with this decree ; 
She mult 1lye # here on mere neceſſity, 

1 knn 1 Biron. 


— 4 dangerous aw againſt gentility !] I have ventured to prefix 


the name of Biron to this line, it being evident, for two reaſons, 
that it, by ſome accident or other, ſlipt out of the printed books. 


In the firſt place, Longaville confeſſes, he had deviſed the pe- 


nalty : and why he ſhould immediately arraign it as a dangerous 
law, ſeems to be very inconſiſtent. In the next place, it is much 
more natural for Biron to make this reflexion, who is cavilling at 
every thing; and then for him to purſue his reading over the re- 
maining articles, —As to the word gentility, here, it does not 
ſignity that rank of people called, gentry ; but what the French 
_ Expreſs by, gentileſſe, i. e. elegantia, urbanitas. And then the 

meaning is this: Such a law for baniſhing women from the 


court, is dangerous, or injurious, - to politeneſ3, urbanity, and the 


more refined pleaſures of life. For men without women would 
turn brutal, and ſavage, in their natures and behaviour. 
VV Tuso gad. 

* lye here] means reſde here, in the ſame ſenſe as an ambaſſa - 
dor 1s ſaid to lye leiger. See Beaumont and Fletcher's Love's 
Care, n& Wl VVV e Re nn T3 
Vor. II. i - 1 Or 
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Biron. Neceſſity will make us all forſworn 
Three thouſand times within this three years 
| ſpace: Fs hs, 
For every Tr with his affects is born; 
Not by might maſter'd but by ſpecial graces; 
If I break taith, this word ſhall ſpeak for me, 
L am: forſworn on mere neceſſity.— | 
So to the laws at large I write my name: | 
And he, that breaks them in the leaſt degree, 
Stands in attainder of eternal ſhame : _ 
Bauggeſtions are to others, as to me; 
But, I believe, although I ſeem ſo loth, 
1 am the laſt that will laſt keep his oath. 
But is there no quick recreation 7 granted ? . 
King. Ay, that there is: our court, you know, 
1s havintedt one ines, 1 | 
With a refined traveller of Spain 
A man in all the world's new faſhion planted, 
. That hath a mint of phraſes in his brain: 
One, whom the muſick of his own vain tongue 
Doth raviſh, like inchanting harmony; 
2 A man of complements, whom right and wrong 
HFave choſe as umpire of their mutiny : _ 
ß This 


Dr did the cold Muſcovite beget her 

| That lay here leiger. ä . 1 At 
Again, in Sir Henry Wotton's Definition:“ An ambaſſador is 
an honeſt man ſent to lie (i. e. reſide) abroad for the good of his 
country. Epitor. ' A FF 

5 Not 6y might maſer'd, but by ſpecial grace: ] Biron, amidſt his 
extravagances, ſpeaks with great juſtneſs againſt the tolly of 
vows. They are made without ſufficient regard to the variations 


1 of life, and are therefore broken by ſome. unforeſeen neceſſity. 
WAG, They proceed commonly from a preſumptuous confidence, and # 

1 talſe eſtimate of human power. Joh N SON. | | 
Sl ol | 6 ; . 1 - | N b 2 2 = 5 oh k | 
1 F | Suggeſtions ] Temptations. See vol. i. p. 179- Pe : 
. | 7 quick recreation — ] Lwely. ſport, {pritely | | 
14 verſion, JohN soc. 5 | | ; 
Th: H man ef complements,. whom riglit and curong | 
T0 Have choſe as umpire of their mutiny:}J ) | 
„ | As very bad a pla is is, it was ly Shakſpeare's, a8 a 
bo | As very bad a play as this is, it was certainly Shakipeare s, 25 
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This child of fancy?, that Armado hight, = 
For interim to our ſtudies ſhall relate, 
| Ran £ In 


appears by many fine maſter-ſtrokes ſcattered up and down. An 
exceſſive complaiſance is here admirably painted, in the perſon of 
one who was willing to make even right and awrong friends: and 


to perſuade the one to recede from the accuſtomed ſtubbornneſs of 
her nature, and wink at the liberties of her oppoſite, rather than 
he would incur the imputation of 1l]-breeding in keeping up the 
quarrel, And as our author, and Jonſon his cotemporary, are 
confeſſedly the two greateſt writers in the drama that our nation 


could ever boaſt of, this may be no improper occaſion to take no- 


tice of one material difference between Shakſpeare's worſt plays 


and the other's. Our author owed all to his prodigious natural 


genius; and Jonſon moſt to his acquired parts and learning. 


This, if attended to, will _ the difference we ſpeak of. 


Which is this; that, in Jonſon's bad pieces, we do not diſcover the 


leaſt traces of the author of the Fox and Alchemift ; but in the 
wildeſt and moſt extravagant notes of Shakſpeare, you every now 


and then encounter ſtrains that redognize their divine compoſer. 


And the reaſon is this, that Jonſon owing his chief excellence to 


art, by which he ſometimes ſtrained himſelf to an uncommon 
=D when he unbent himſelf, had nothing to ſupport him; but 
ell below all likeneſs of himſelf : while Shakſpeare, indebted 


more largely to nature than the other to his acquired talents, 
could never, in his moſt negligent hours, ſo totally diveſt himſelf 
of his genius but that it would frequently break out with amaz- 


ing force and ſplendour. WarBuRTon. d. | 
This paſſage, I believe, means no mote than that Don Armado 


Unnguſh in the moſt delicate queſtions of bonour the exact boun- 


caries of right and wrong. Compliment, in Shakſpeare's time, 


dd not ſignity, at leaſt did not only mnify verbal civility, or 


phraſes of courteſy, but according to 1ts original meaning, the 


trappings, or ornamental appendages of a character, in the ſame 
manner, and on the ſame principles of ſpeech with accompliſhment. 
Complement is, as Armado well expreſſes it, te varniſh of a com- 
picte man. lo HMS . 


Dr. Johnſon's opinion may be ſupported by the following paſ- 


age in Lingua, or The Combat of the Tongue and the fiwe Senſes 
for Superiority, 1607 : 


after all faſhions and of all colours, 
wich rings, jewels, a fan, and in every other place, odd comple- 
nents,” And again, by the title-page to Richwd Brathwaite's 
Engliſh Gentlexwoman, “ drawne out to the full body, expreſſing 
what babiliments doe beſt attire her; what ornaments doe beſt 
adorne her; and what complements doe beſt accomplith her.” 


: C f a SE Frey das * . 
was a man nicely verſed in ceremonial diſtinctions, one who could 


WY Ss | | | Again, 
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404 LOVE's LABOUR's LSOF. 
In high-born words, the worth of many a knight 
From tawny Spain, loſt in the world's debate?, 
How you delight, my lords, I know not, I; 
But, I proteſt, I love to hear him lie, 
And J will uſe him for my minſtrelſy. 
Biron. Armado is a moſt illuſtrious wight, 
A man of fire-new words, faſhion's own knight. 
Long. Coſtard the ſwain, and he, ſhall be our ſport; 
And, ſo to ſtudy, three years is but ſhort. _ 


Enter. Dull and Coftard, with a Letter. 


Dull. Which is the duke's own perſon *? 
Biron. This, fellow; What would'ſt ? 
Dull. 1 myſelf reprehend his own perſon, for I am 
his grace's tharborough* : but I would ſee his own 
perſon in fleſh and blood. 


Again, i in Sir Giles Gooſecap, 1 1606: 
25 ——adorned with the exacteſt complements belonging to erer. 
laſting nobleneſs.“ STEEVENS. 

9 1 his child of fancy. ] This expreſſion has been adopted by 
Milton in his Allegro 

Or ſweeteſt Shakſpeare, Fancy 5 child.” MaLon. 

From tawny Spain, &c.] 1. e. he ſhall relate to us the cele- 
brated ſtories recorded in the old romances, and in their very ſtile, 
Why he ſays from tawny Spain is, becauſe thoſe romances, being 
of Spaniſh original, the heroes and the ſcene were generally of 

that country. Why he ſays, loft in the <vorld's debate is, becauſe 
the ſubject of thoſe romances were the cruſades of the European 
Chriſtians againſt the Saracens of Afia and Africa, So that we 
ſee here is meaning in the words, WARBURTON. 

4 in the world's debate.] The world ſeems to be uſed 
in a monaſtick ſenſe by the king, now devoted for a time to a mo- 
naſtic life. In the world, in ſeculo, in the buſtle of human affairs, 
oh from which we are now happily ſequeſtred, in the world, to which 

1 the votaries of ſolitude have no relation. Jon xSsOx. 
# 3 Which is the king's own perſon #] In former editions: 


Mak „Dull. Which is the duke's own perſon ? | 

Wn - | The king of Navarre is in ſeveral paſſages, through all * copies, 

Th We | = oalled the duke : but as this muſt have {prung 1 rather from the in- 

Tl es advertence of the editors than a forgetfulneſs in the poet, I have 
1 | S where, to avoid confuſion, reſtored ling to the text. 

WY 3 4 have followed the old copies, Senna.” 

i a | + — Tharborough:] i. e. Thirdborough, a peace officer, alike i ad 

|; 9 3 authority with a headborough or & Conſtable, SIR J. HAwEINS. 

34 e MAb land þo He Cone c ce. . Biol. 

Wed . K SG . 
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Biron. This is he, 
Dull. Signior Arme—, Arme— , commends you. 
There's villainy abroad; this letter will tell you 
more. 

Coft. Sir, the contempts thereof are as touching 
me. 

King. A letter from the angnifcene Armado. 

Biron. How low ſoever the matter, I dope in God 
for high words. 

Long. A high hope for a low having : God grant 
us patience ! | 

Biron. To hear? or forbear hearing ; ? 


Long. To hear meekly, fir, and to laugh mode- 
rately ; or to forbear both. 


Biron. Well, fir, be it as the tile ſhall give us 


cauſe to climb 'i in the merrinefs. 

Coſt. The matter is to me, fir, as concerning 115 
quenetta. The manner of it 1s, I was taken with 
the manner. 


4 high hope PI a low haviog ; ] In old editions : : 
A high hope for a low heaven; 


A low heaven, ſure, is a very intricate matter to conceive, I dare 
warrant, I have retrieved the poet's true reading; and the mean- 
ing is this: * Though you hope for high words, and ſhould have 


them, it will be but a low acquiſition at beſt,” This our poet 
calls a Jo having: and it is a ſubſtantive which he uſes in ſeveral 
other paſſages.  THEOBALD, 
It is ſo uſed in Macbeth, act i.: 
9 great prediction 
Of noble having, and of royal hope,” 


Heaven, however, may be the true reading, in ae 1 to the 
gradations of happineſs promiſed by Mohammed to his followers. 


So, in the comedy of Old Fortunatus, 1600 : | 
6 Oh, how my ſoul is rapt to a third heaven * 
STEEVENS. . 


5 To bear? or forbear hearing ?] One of the modern editors, 


plauſibly enough, reads. 
| 6 To hear ? or forbear laughing.” MI LONE. 


7 — taken with the manner. ] $0 in Heywood's . of La- 
notiung | 


crece, 1630: —and, being taken with the manner, ha 
t ay for himſelf,” STEVENS. 


Dd 2 11 5 5 Biron. 
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Biron. In what manner? 

Coft. In manner and form following ſir; all thoſe 
three: ] was ſeen with her in the manor houſe, fit- 
ting with her upon the form, and taken following her 
into the park; which, put together, is, in manner 
and form following. Now, fir, for the manner,— 

it 1s the manner of a man to 97 to a Woman: for 
the form in ſome form. 

Biron. For the following, ſir! 5 

Ct. As it ſhall follow in my corretian; And 
| God defend the right! 

King, Will you hear the letter with attention 
Biron. As we would hear an oracle. 


Coft. Such is the ſimplicity of man to hearken af: 
tor the fleſh. 

King. [ [ Reads. ] Great deputy, the wwelkin's Vice-gerent, 
and ſole dominator of Navarre, my fouls earth Coch 
np Mo ody's foſt'ring patron, — © 

Coft. Not a word of Coſtard yet: 

King. $0 it is, — 

Coft. It may be ſo: but if he 7. it is s fo, he i is, in 
telling true, but ſo, lo. 

King. Peace. 

Cf. be to me, and every man that dares! not fight 

King. No words. 

Cf. —of other men Secrets, 1 5 you. 

King. So it is, beſieged with ſable- coloured e 
T1 did commend the black oppreſſing humour to the me 
Wwoleſoine ph wick of. thy hbealth-giving air; and, as I ani 
a genileman, betook niyſeif to walk, T, he time, when © 
bout the ſixth hour; when beaſts moſt graze, birds be 
peck, aud mea fit down to that nouriſhment which 18 

ſa led ſupper, So much for the time when: Now for 
be ground which ; which, I mean, 1 wald upon: it 
is ycleped, thy park. Then far the place where; where, 
1 mean, I did encounter that obſcene and maſt prepoſterous 
event, that drazweth from my ſnow-white pen the ebon-(0- 


| tour” 4 ink, WHICH here thou e N 5 | Joo» . 
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or felt: But to the place, where,— It ftandeth north. 

north-eaſt and by eaft from the weft corner of thy curious- 

knotted garden: There did 1 ſee that low-ſpirited ſwain, 

that baſe minnow of thy mirth *, (Coft. Me.) that unlet- 

ter'd ſmall-knowing ſoul, (Coft, Me.) that ſhallow vaſ. 
ſal, (Coft. Still me.) which, as I remember, hight Coſ- 
zard, (Ce. O me!) ſorted and conſorted, contrary to 
thy gab iſhed proclaimed edict and continent canon, with, — 
with—O with, —but with this 1 { Peſſon to fot zober e- 
With 

Coft. With a wench. 15 
King. with a child of our oraxdmather Ber, a famale; 

or, for thy more ſeweet underſtanding, a woman, Him, 1 
(as my ever-efteemed duty pricks me on) have ſent to thee, to 
receive the meed of puniſhment, by thy ſweet grace's officer, 
Anthony Dull; a man Y good repule, OG bearing, 

and eſtimation. _ 

Dull. Me, an't ſhall pleaſe you; I am Anthony 5 
Dull. 
King. the Fagu enetta, (6+ is rhe 3 veſſel called 27 
which I rates with the aforeſaid fewain) I keep her 
as a veſſel of thy laws fury; and jhall, at the leaſt of thy 

_ ſweet notice, bring her to trial, Thine, in all compliments 
of devoled and heart-burning heat of duty, 


Don TIES. de Armado. 
Biron. This is not ſo well as I look'd for, but the ; 
beſt that ever I heard. | 


K̃ing. Ay, the beſt for the worſt. But, firrah, 
what ſay you to this? 
Coft. OW 1 confeſs che wench. 


- 


Vaſe minnow of thy mirth,] The baſe minnow of thy mirth, is 
che contemptibly little object that contributes to thy entertain- 
ment. Shakſpeare makes Coriolanus characteriſe the tribunitian 
inſolence of Sicinius, under the ſame 1 8 . 
e hear you not 
% This Triton of the minnows!” | 
Again, i in Have avith you to Saffron Walden, or Gabriel barons? s 
Hunt is up, &c. 1596: ** Let him denie that there was another 
ewe made of the hide minnow his brother“, dee. STEEVENS. 
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Kirg. Did you hear the proclamation ? 
Coft. I do confeſs much of the hearing 1 it, but lit: 
tle of the marking of it ?. 


King. It was proclaim d a year 8 e to 
be taken with a wench. 


Coft. J was taken with ones fir ; ; I was taken with 
2 damoſel. 


King. Well, it was orockimad damoſel. 
Coft. This was no damoſel neither, fir; the was a 
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it virgin. 
!. It is ſo varied too; for it was proclaim d, 
i virgin. 
5 Cut. If it were, I deny her virginity ; I was taken 5 
1 with 2 mid. 
1 King. This maid will not ſerve your turn, fir. 


Co. This maid will ſerve my turn, fir. 3 
King. Sir, I will pronounce ſentence; You ſhall. 
faſt a week with bran and water. 
Coſt. I had rather pray a month with mutton and 
porridge. 1 — 5 
King. And Don Armado ſhall be your keeper.— 
My lord Biron ſee him delivered o'er. 
| And go we, lords, to put in practice that 
Which each to other hath ſo l ſworn.— 
[ Exeunt. 
Biron. IU lay my head to any good man's hat, 
Theſe oaths and laws will prove an idle ſcorn. 
r= Sirrah, come on. 
= Coft. I ſuffer for the truth, fir : for true it is, I was 
18 taken with Jaquenetta, and Jaquenetta! is a true girl; 
and therefore, Welcome the ſour cup of proſperity! 
Affliction may one day ſmile again, and till then, Sit 
thee down, ſorrow ! _ | [Exeunt, 
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9 Ido confeſs much of the hearing it, but little ; of 55 marking of | 
zt,] So Falfiaff, i in the Second Part of K. Henry IV: 
it 1s the diſeaſe of not liſtening, the malady « not 
marking that I am troubled withal,” en | 


SCENE 
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SCENE II. 


Armado's Houſe, 
Enter Armado and Moth, 


Arin. Boy, what fign 1 is it, when a man of great 
ſpirit grows melancholy ? 


Moth, A great ſign, ir, that he will look ſad. 


Arm. Why, ſadneſs is one and the ſelf-ſame Ts : 
dear imp 


' Moth, Now wo; G d, fr; may! 


Arm. How can'ſt thou part ſadneſs and melan- 
choly, my tender juvenal“. 


Moth. By afamiliar demonſtration of the working, 
may tough ſignior? 


Arm. Why tough fignior z why tough ſign ior? 


Moth, Why tender juvenal ? wie Wader juve- 
nal? 


Arm. I ſpoke it, tender juvenal, as a congruent 


epitheton, appertaining to thy young as” which 
we may nominate, tender. 


Moth. And I, tough ſignior, as an appertinent title 
to your old time, which we may name tough ?. 25 


x dear imp. ] Imp was den a term of 4 Lord N 
well, in his laſt letter to Henry VIII. prays for he i imp his ſon, It 
13 now uſed only! in contempt or abhorrence; perhaps in our au- 
thour's time it was ambiguous, in which ſtate i it ſuits well with 
this dialogue. JOHNSON. 


Piſtol falutes king Henry V. by the ſame title. STEEVENS. 


The word literally means a dee lip, ſcion, or ſucker : and by 
metonymy comes to be uſed for a boy or child. The imp, his 


ne? is no more than his infant ſon. Ie is now ſet apart to ſignify 
Jeg fiends ; as the devil and his imps. REMARKS. 


my tender Juvenal. ] Fe 18 . So, in The No- 
Uh S anne 1640: 


6. Oh, I could hug thee for this, my jovial juvinell.” 


STBEVENS. | 
3 —toy 1 J. ou and touch, young and tender, is one of the 
= proverbial phraſes collected by Rays STEEVEN: 3. 


Arm. 
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Arm. Pretty, and apt. 

Moth. How mean you, fir? I pretty, and my ſay- 
ing apt? or I apt, and my ſaying pretty? 

Arm. Thou pretty, becauſe little. 

Moth. Little Pretty, becauſe little : Wherefore 
apt ? 

" And therefore apt, ede quick, 
Moth. Speak you this in my praiſe, maſter ? 
Aim. In thy condign praiſe. | 
Moth, I will praiſe an eel with the ſame priſe, 
Arm. What? that an eel is ingenious! 43 
Moth. That an eel is quick. 


Arm. I do ſay, thou art quick 1 in anſwers : Thou 


= heat'ſt my blood. 


Moth. I am anſwer d, ſir. 

Arm. I love not to be croſs'd. 

. Moth. He ſpeaks the mere contrary, croſſes love 
not him . | 


Arm. T have promiſed to ſtudy three years N 
the duke. 


Moth. You may do i it in an hour, fir. 

Arm. Impoſhble. 

Moth. How many is one theicd told? - 

Arm, I am ill at weg it fitteth che ſpirit of 
a tapſter. 

Moth. You are a gentleman, and a gameſter, fir. 

Arm. 1 confeſs both; they are both the varniſh of 
a complete man.. 

Moth. Then, I am ſure, you know how much the 
groſs ſum of deuce-ace amounts to. 


Arm. Tt doth amount to one more thantwo. 


Moth. Which the baſe vulgar do call, three. 
Arm. True. 


Moth. Why, fir, is this ſuch a piece of ſtudy? Now 


here is three ſtudied, ere you'll1 thrice wink: and how 


1 4 croſſes obs not bin.] By wafer he means money. 80, in 4 
You Like I, the Clown ſays to Celia, “% ſhould bear you, 7 
DSronld, bear no croſs,” Jour SON, 


eaſy 


* 


LOVE's LABOUR's LOST. an 


eaſy it is to put years to the word three, and ſtudy 
three years in two words, the dancing horſe will tell 


. you ” | T 


Arm. 


2 Moth. And how eaſy it is to put years to the word three, and 
2 three years in two words, the dancing horſe will tell you.] 
Banks's hore, which play*d many remarkable pranks. Sir Walter 
| Raleigh (Hiftory of the World, firft Part, p. 178.) fays, ** If Banks 
had lived in older times, he would have ſhamed all the inchanters 
in the world: for whoſoever was moſt famous among them, could 
never maſter, or inſtruct any beaſt as he did his horſe.” And fir 
Kenelm Digby (a Treati/e of Bodies. ch. xxxviii. p. 393.) ob- 
ſerves: That his horſe would reſtore a glove to the due owner, 
after the maſter had whiſpered the man's name in his ear ; would 
tell the juſt number of pence in any piece of filver coin, newly 
| ſhewed him by his maſter ; and even obey preſently his command, 
_ in diſcharging himſelf of his excrements, whenſoever he had bade 
him.” Fr. OR 


Banks's horſe is alluded to by» many writers contemporary with 
Shakſpeare; among the reſt, by B. Jonſon, in Every Man out of 


his Humour: He keeps more ado with this monſter, than ever 
Bankes did with his horſe,” e 
Again, in Hall's Satires, lib. iv. ſat. 2: 
„More than who vies his pence to view ſome tricke 
Of ſtrange Morocco's dumbe arithmeticke.“ b 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's 134th Epigrar : 
old Bands the jugler, our Pythagoras, 
“ Grave tutor to the learned horſe,” &c, 


* 


The fate of this man and his very docile animal, is not exactly 5 
known, and, perhaps, deſerves not to be remembered. From the 
next lines, however, to thoſe laſt quoted, it ſhould ſeem as if they 


had died abroad. 85 

Both which . 5 
Being, beyond ſea, burned for one witch, 

| Their ſpirits tranſmigrated to a cat.“ . 
Among the entries at Stationer's-Hall is the following; Nov. 14, 
1595. A ballad ſhewing the ſtrange qualities of a young nagg 
called Morocco. 85 3 - | 
Among other exploits of this celebrated beaſt, it is ſaid that he 
went up to the top of St. Paul's ; and the ſame circumſtance is like- 
wiſe mentioned in The Guls Horn-booke, a ſatirical pamphlet, by 


Decker, 1609. — From hence you may deſcend to talk about 


the horſe that went up, and ſtrive, if you can, to know his 4eeper ; 
| take the day of the month, and the number of the ſteppes, and 
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Arm. A moſt fine figure ! | 

Moth. To prove you a cypher. 

Arm. I will hereupon confeſs, I am in love : and, 
as it is baſe for a ſoldier to love, ſo Iam in love with 
a baſe wench. If drawing my ſword againſt the hu- 
mour of affection would deliver me from the repro- 
bate thought of it, I would take defire priſoner, and 
ranſom him to any French courtier for a new devis'd 
court'ſy. I think ſcorn to figh; methinks, I ſhould 


out- ſwear Cupid. Comfort me, boy: What great. 


men have been in love? 
Moth. Hercules, met. 3 
Arm. Moſt ſweet Hercules! More authority, 


dear boy, name more; and, ſweet my child, let 
them be men of good repute and carriage. 


| Moth. Sampſon, maſter : he was a man of good 


carriage, great carriage; for he carried the town- 
gates on his back, like a porter: and he was in love. 


ſuffer yourſelt to believe verily that it was not a 15 but ſome- 


thing elſe 1 in the hkeneſs of one.“ 


Again, in Cyhrgffoloros, or Seven Bookes of Epigrames, written 
by T. B. 1598, lib. iii. ep. 17: | | 


* Banles- Horſe. 
dr Bankes hath a horſe of wondrous qualitie, 
© For he can fight, and piſſe, and dance, and lie, 
And finde your purſe, and tell what coyne ye have: 
„But Barxkes, who taught your horſe to {mell a knave?” 
STELVENs. 
In 1595, was publiſhed a Pamphlet intitled, Maroccus Extatis 
cus, or Banks's bay Horſe in a Trance. A di iſcourſe ſet dotune in a 
merry dialogue between Bankes and his beaſt: anatomizing ſome abuſes 
end bad trickes of this age. 4to; prefixed to which, was a print of 
the horſe ſtanding on his hind legs with a ſtick in his mouth, his 
maſter with a ſtick in his hand and a pair of dice on the ground. 


Ben Jonſon hints at the unfortunate cataſtrophe of both man and 
Horſe, which I find happened at Rome, where to the diſgrace of 
the age, of the country, and of humanity, they were burnt by 


order of the pope, for magicians. See Don Zara del Fogo, 12M0, 
1660, p. 214. EpiToR, 


: 4 
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Arm. O: well-knit Sampſon ! ſtrong-jointed Samp- 
ſon! I do excel thee in my rapier, as much as thou 
didſt me in carrying gates. I am in love too. Who 
was Sampſon's love, my dear Moth ? 

Moth. A woman, maſter. 

Arm. Of what complexion ? 

Moth. Of all the four, or the three, or the two; 
or one of the four. 

Arm. Tell me did of what complexion > 

Moth. Of the ſea-water green, fir. 

Arm. Is that one of the four complexions? - 

Moth. As I have read, fir; - and the beſt of them 
t00. 

Arm. Green, indeed, 1s the ule of lovers: bor 
to have a love of that colour, methinks, Sampſon 
had ſmall reaſon for it, He, ſurely, affected her for 
her wit. | 

_ _ Moth. It was ſo, fir; for ſhe had a green wit. 
Arm. My love is moſt immaculate white and 
red. 

Moth. Moſt maculate thoughts, maſter, are maſk'd 

under ſuch colours. 

Arm. Define, define, walkeducated infant. 

Moth. My father's wit, and my mother's tongue, 

affiſt me ! 
arm. Sweet 3 invocation of a child; moſt pretty, 
and patherical ! 
| Moth. If ſhe be made of ha RY red. 
Her faults will ne'er be known; 
For bluſhing cheeks by faults are bred, 
And fears by pale-white ſhown : 
Then, if ſhe fear, or be to blame, 
By this you ſhall not know ; 
For ſtill her cheeks poſſeſs the ſame, 
Which native ſhe doth owe. 


A dangerous rhime, maſter, againſt the reaſon of : 
white and red. | 
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Arm. Is chere not a ballad, boy, of the King and 
the Beggar ? 


Moth. The world was very guilty of ſuch a ballad 
ſome three ages fince : but, I think, now tis not to 


be found; or, if it were, it would neither ſerve fof 
the writing, nor the tune. 


Arm. 1 will have that ſubject newly writ 0 er, that 
I may example my digreſſion 4 by ſome mighty pre- 
cedent. Boy, I do love that country girl, that 1 


took in the park with the rational hind Coſtard 5 ; 
| ſhe deſerves well. 


Moth. To be whipp'd; and yet a better love than 


my maſter. [ Alde. 

Arm. Sing, boy; my ſpirit grows heavy in love: 
Moth. And that's great marvel, YG a light 
' wench. . 


Arm. 1 fay, fing. 
Moth. Forbear, till this company be paſt; 


Enter Dull, Coftard, and Jaguenerta. 


Dull. Sir, the duke's pleaſure is; that you keep 
Coſtard ſafe : and "_O muſt let him take no delight; 


nor 


3 the King and the b eri ts Dr. Percy? 8 Colleion of old 
Ballads, in three vols.  STEEVEns. 
| my digreſſion] Digreſſon on this occaſion fienifies the act 

«| going out of the right way. So, in Romeo and Juliet: | 

«Thy noble ſhape is but a form of wax, 

66 Digreſſi on from the valour of a man.” SrEREVENS. 
Again, i in our Author's Rape of Lucrece: . 
my digreſſion is ſo vile, ſo baſe, . | 

«© That it will ro engraven on my face,” Matos, 
S the rational hind Coftart ;] Perhaps, we ſhould read the ir- 
rational hind, &c. TyVRWHITTr. 5 
The rational hind, perhaps, means only the reaſtning rite, the 
animal auith ſome "ab of reaſon, STEEVENS. / 
I have always read irrational hind: if bind be taken in it's befial | 
ſenſe, A: makes Coſtard a female, Farmer, 


Shak 
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nor no penance; but a' muſt faſt three days a- week: 
For this damſel, I muſt keep her at the park; ſhe is 
allowed for the day-woman. Fare you well. 

Arm. I do betray myſelf with bluſhing. Maid. 

Jag. Man. 

Arm. I will viſit thee at the xt 

Jag. That's hereby, 

Arm. 1 know where it is fituate. 

Jag. Lord, how wiſe you are 

Arm. I will tell thee N 

Faq. With that face? 

: Arm. I love thee. 
Jag. So I heard you ſay. 
Arm. And ſo farewell. 
Jag. Fair weather after you! 
Dull. Come, Jaquenetta, away. 
[I Exeunt Dull and 8 

Arm. Villain, thou ſhalt faſt for thy cn, ere 
thou be pardoned. 

Coſt. Well, fir, 1 hope, when I do it, I ſhall 1225 
it on a full ſtomach. 

Arm. Thou ſhalt be heavily puniſhed. 
Cot. J am more bound to you, than your ee 5 
for they are but lightly rewarded. | 

Arm. Take away this villain ; ſhut him up. 

Moth. Come, you tranſgreffing ſlave; away. 

t. Let me not be pent up, fir; I will faſt, being 
oe. 


Moth. No, "RE that were falt and looſe: thou 
malt to priſon. 


Coft. Well, if ever I do ſee the merry days of de- 
lation that 1 have ſeen, ſome ſhall ſee 
Moth. What ſhall ſome fee ? 


| Shakſpeare uſes it in its Beſſial ſenſe in Julias Char, act i. ic. 
3. and as of the maſculine gender: | 

: „He were yo lion were not Romans binds.” 

Again, in K. Henry IV. P. I. fe. iii. you are a ſhallow 
cowardly hind, and you lye,” OTBEYENS, ED 


416 LOVE's LABOUR's LOST. 

Cast. Nay, nothing, maſter Moth, but what they 
look upon. 7 It is not for priſoners to be ſilent in 
their words; and, therefore, I will fay nothing: 1 
thank God, I have as little patience as another man; 
and, therefore I can be quiet. 
| Exeunt Moth and Coftard. 
Arm. Ido affect * the very ground, which 1s baſe, 
where her ſhoe, which is baſer, guided by her foot, 
which is baſeſt, doth tread. I ſhall be forſworn, 
_ (which is a great argument of falſhood) if I love: 
And how can that be true love, which is talſly at- 

_ tempted > Love is a familiar; love is a devil: 
there is no evil angel but love. Yet Sampſon was 
ſo tempted; and he had an excellent ſtrength: yet 
was Solomon ſo ſeduced; and he had a very good 
wit. Cupid's but-ſhaft is too hard for Hercules“ 
club, and therefore too much odds for a Spaniards 
rapier. The firſt and ſecond cauſe will nat ſerve 

my turn? ; the paſſado he reſpects not, the duello 
he regards not: his diſgrace is to be call'd boy; 
but his glory is, to ſubdue men. Adieu, valour! 
ruſt rapier ! be ſtill, drum! for your manager is 
In love; yea, he loveth. Affiſt me ſome extemporal 
god of rhime, for, Iam ſure, I ſhall turn ſonneteer', 
Deviſe wit; write pen; for 1 am for whole volumes 
in folio. | | 5 
7 1 is not for priſoners to be filent i in their avords ;] 1 ſuppoſe we 
ſhould read, it 15 not for priſoners to be ſilent in their ward that 
is, in cu//ody, in the bolds, JotNson. . 

The firſt quarto, 1598, (the moſt authentic copy of this 
play) reads—* It is zo? for priſoners to be too ſilent in their 


words 15 and ſo without doubt the text ſhould be printed. 


MaLone. 
e- 1, e. love. So, in Warner s Albion's England, 
1602, b. x11. ch. 74: 
% But this I know, not Rome affords whom more you 
might ets 1 05 0 
© Than her, wy STERVENS. 5 . 
3 The firft and ſecond cauſe will not ferve my turn 3] See the laſt 
act of A You Like It, with the notes. JounsoN. | 
' —ſounetcer. } The old Tau read only OT EEVENS. 


AST 
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ACT I. SCENE I. 


Before the King of Navarre's Palace. | 


Enter the Princeſs of France, Roſaline, Maria, Katharine, | 


Boyet, Lords, and other Attendants. 


Bayet. Now, Madam, ſummon up your deareſt 


| CPLrites. 2 -:. - 
Conſider who the king your father ſends ; 
To whom he fends ; and what's his embaſſy : 
Yourſelf, held precious in the world's eſteem 3 . 
To parley with the ſole inheritor 
Of all perfections that a man may owe, 1 
Matchleſs Navarre; the plea of no leſs weight 
Than Aquitain; a dowry for a queen. 
Be now as prodigal of all dear grace, 
As nature was in making graces dear, 
When ſhe did ſtarve the general world beſide, 
And prodigally gave them all to you. 


Prin. Good lord Boyet, my beauty, though but 


mean, 
Needs not the painted flouriſh of your praiſe ; : 
Beauty is bought by judgment of the eye, 
Not utter'd by baſe ſale of en 8 ee . 


* Beauty is bought by judgment if the eye, 
Not utter'd by Jae ſale of chapman's tongues 1 
So, in our author's 102d Sonnet: | 
That love is merchandiz'd, whoſe rich eſleeming 
40 The owner's tongue doth publiſh every where,” 
MArox gz. 
Chapman's tongues : 1 Chapman here ſeems to ſignify 
the /eller, not, as now commonly, the bxyer. Cheap or cheping was 
anciently the market, chapman therefore is marketman, The mean- 
ing is, that he efimation of beauty depends not on the uttering or 
proclamation of the 1 but on the eye of tbe buyer, 88 « 
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418 LOVE's LABOUR's LOST. 
I am leſs proud to hear you tell my worth, 
Than you much willing to be counted wiſe 
In ſpending thus your wit in praiſe of mine. 
But naw to taſk the taſker, - Good Boyet, 
You are not ignorant, all-telling fame 
Doth noiſe abroad, Navarre hath made a vow, 
Till painful ſtudy mall out- wear three years, 
No woman may approach his ſilent court: 
Therefore to us ſeemeth it a needful courſe, 
Before we enter his forbidden gates, 
To know his pleaſure; and in that behalf, 
Bold of your worthineſs, we ſingle you 
As our beſt-moving fair ſolicitor: _ 
Tell him, the daughter of the king of France, 
On ſerious buſineſs, craving quick diſpatch, 
Importunes perſonal conference with his grace, 
Haſte, ſignify ſo much; while we attend, _ 
Like humble-viſag'd ſuitors; his high will. 
Boyet. Proud of employment, willingly I go. [Exit 
Prin. All pride is willing pride, and yours 1s 10,— 
Who are the votaries, my loving lords, 
That are vow-fellows with this virtuous duke > 
Lord. Longaville is one. 
Prin. Know you the man? 
Mar. I knew him, madam ; at a marriage feaſt, 
Between lord Perigort and the beauteous heir 
Of Jaques Faulconbridge ſolemnized, 
In Hows ſaw.I this Longaville : 
A man of ſovereign parts he is s eſteem d: 


Well 


8 man of Gods parts bei is  eftcent dz] The firſt quarto, 1598, 
has the line thus: 

| «A man of bree peerleſe he is eſteem d. 7 

5 1 believe, the author wrote 
Aman of,. — ſovereign, Haun 55 he's eſteem d. 
A man of extraordinar accompliſhments the ſpeaker, perhaps, 
would have ſaid, but Caddenty checks himſelf ; * e 6 ſo- 


Vereign, peerleſ, he's elteem'd. 2 p 
: 50 


I. oVE's LABOUR's LOST. 40 


Well fitted in the arts, glorious in arms: 
Nothing becomes him ill, that he would well. 
The only ſoil of his fair virtue's gloſs, 
(If virtue's gloſs will ſtain with any ſoil} 
Is a ſharp wit, match'd with too blunt a will; 
Whole edge hath power to cut, whoſe will {till wills 
It ſhould none ſpare that come within his power. 


Mar. They ſay ſo moſt, that moſt his humours 
know. 


Prin. Such ſhort-liv'd 1 wits do wither as they grow. 
Who are the reſt ? 
Kath. The young Dumain, A wel e 
youth, 
Of all that virtue love for virtue low'd: 
Moſt power to do moſt harm, leaſt ene il; 
For he hath wit to make an ill ſhape good, 
And ſhape to win grace though he had no wit. 
I faw him at the duke Alengon's once; 
And much too little, of that good I ſaw, | 
Is my report to his great worthineſs, bcc, 
Roſa, Another of theſe ſtudents at that time 
Was there with him, as J have heard a truth; 
| Biron they call him; but a merrier man, 
Within the limit of becoming mirth, 
I never ſpent an hour's talk withal : 
His eye begets occaſion for his wit; 
For every object that the one doth catch, 
The other turns to a mirth-moving jeſt; 
Which his fair tongue (= 8 expoſitor) 


o, f in the Tem} beſt: 
4 but you, O you, 
“ So perfect, and fo peerliſi are created.” 


Meaſure for Meaſure, Act i. ſc. 5, MALlONE. 
y ell fitted — —]is <vell qualified. Jouxsox. 
7 — ateb'd With] 18 combined e with. Jounson. 


Prin. Some merry mocking lord, belike; is't ſo? 


See a note on the words“ Sir, make me not your tory KM 
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420 LOVE's LAB OUR's LOST, 
Delivers in ſuch apt and gracious words, 
That aged ears play truant at his tales, 
And younger hearings are quite raviſhed ; 
So ſweet and voluble is his diſcourſe. 
Prin. God bleſs my ladies are they all in love ; 
That every one her own hath garniſhed 
With ſuch bedecking ornaments of praiſe ? 

Mar. Here « comes Boyet, 


Re-enter Boyer. 


Prin. Now, what admittance, Lord ? 
Boyet. Navarre had notice of your fair approach; 
And he and his competitors in oath _ 
Were all addreſs'd e to meet you, gentle lady, 
Before I came. Marry, thus much I have learnt, 
He rather means to lodge you in the field, 
(Like one that comes here to beſiege his court) 
Than ſeek a diſpenſation for his oath, 
To let you enter his unpeopled houſe. 
Here comes Navarre. 5 


Euer the King, Longaville, Birr, Bron, and At 
tendauts. _ 


King. Fair princeſs, welcome to the court of Na. 
varre. 
Prin. Fair, I give you back again; and, welcome 
1 have not yet: the roof of this court is too high to 
be yours; and welcome to the wide fields too baſe 
to be mine. | 
King. You ſhall be welcome, madam, to my court. 
Prin, J will be welcome then; conduct me thither. 
King. Hear me, dear lady ; I have ſworn an oath. 


Is. Were all addreſs'd] fo addreſs i is to to prepare. So 1n Hamlet: þ 
„ it lifted up its head, and did aud | 
"0 ie to motion.“ SrrEV INS. 5 


Prin. 


\ | | | * 
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Prin. Our Lady help my lord! he'll be forſworn- 
King. Not for the world, fair madam, by my will. 
Prin. Why, will min break it; will, and Ing 


elite, ; 1 

King. Your 1adyſhip ; is ignorant what it is. [| 
Prin. Were my lord fo, his ignorance were wiſe, 1 
Where now his knowledge muſt prove ignorance. 1 
[ hear, your grace hath ſworn-our e 1 
'Tis deadly fin to keep that oath, my lord, 1 
And ſin to break it: i 
But pardon me, I am: too fudden bold; 1 
To teach a teacher ill beſeemeth me. 1 
Vouchſafe to read the purpoſe of my coming, 1 
And ſuddenly reſolve me in my ſuit. | 
King. Madam, I will, if ſuddenly I may. FW 
Prin. You will the fooner, that I were away; "oy 
For you'll prove perjur'd, if you make me __ BE + 
Biron. Did not I dance with you in Brabant once? 1 

| Rf. Did not I dance with you in Brabant once? 1 
Biron. I know, you did, _ N + 
Roſ. How needleſs was it then c 1 
To aſk the queſtion |! 1 1 
Biron. Vou muſt not be ſo quick. ; 1 
Ref. 'Tis Jong of you, that ſpur me with ſuch 1 0 
queſtions. . a [ 

Biron. Your wit's too hot, it ſpeeds too faſt, will 1 


; = * 
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| "2100. 
Roſ. Not till it leave the rider in the mire. 
Biron. What time o' day, 
Roſ. The hour that fools ſhould aſk, 
Biron, Now fair befall your maſk ! 
Rik. Fai alr fall the face it covers! ET 
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Ad fin to break it:] Sir T. Hanmer reads: 1 e 5 8 
Not /in to break it. | Y 

1 believe erroneouſly, The princeſs ſhews an inconvenience very | 

frequently attending raſh oaths, which, whether kept or broken, 

produce dull. Jonxzox- 8 


Ee 3 Biron. 


9 
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Biron. And fend you many lovers! 
 Rof. Amen; ſo you be none, 

Biron. Nay, then will I be gone, 
King. Madam, your father here doth intimate 

The payment of a hundred thoufand crowns; 

Being but the one halt of an entire ſum, 

Diſburſed by my father in his wars, 

But ſay, that he, or we, (as neither have) 

Receiv'd that ſum; yet there remains unpaid 

A hundred thouſand more, in ſurety of the witch, 

One part of Aquitain is bound to us, 

Although not valued to the money's worth. 

If then the king your father will reſtore 

But that one half which is unſatisfy'd, 

We will give up our right in Aquitain, 

And hold fair friendſhip with his majeſty. 
But that, it ſeems, he little purpoſeth, 
For here he doth demand to have repaid 
An hundred thouſand crowns ; and not demands* . 
On payment of a hundred thouſand e 
To have his title live in Aquitain 
Which we much rather had W witkal', 7, 


" Lad 


9 and not N 
On payment, &c. ] 

The former editions read : 
and not a 

One payment of a hundred thouſand crowns, 

| To have his title live in Aquitain, 
J have reſtored, I believe, the genuine ſenſe of the paſſage. A. 
quitain was s pledged, it ſeems, to Navarre's father, for 200, co 
crowns. e French king pretends to have paid one moiety of 
this debt, (which Navarre knows nothing of) but demands this 
moiety back again: inſtead whereof (ſays Navarre) he ſhould 
rather pay the remaining moiety and demand to have Aquitain re- 
delivered up to him, This is plain and eaſy reaſoning upon the 
fact ſuppos d; and Navarre declares, he had rather receive the 
reſidue of his debt, than detain the province mortgaged for ſecu- 
rityof it. ThroBaLD. / 
7 —— depart withal] To depart and to * were anciently 

bite So, in K. John : : 1 h 
: „% Hath 
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And have the money by our father lent, 
Than Aquitain ſo gelded as it is. 15 
Dear princels, were not his requeſts ſo far 
From reaſon's yielding, your fair felt ſhould make 
A yielding, gainſt ſome reaſon, in my breaſt, 
And go well ſatisſied to France again. 
Prin. You do the king my father too much wrong, 
And wrong the reputation of your name, 
In ſo unſeeming to confeſs receipt 
Of that which hath fo faithfully been paid, 
King, I do proteſt, I never heard of it; 
And, if you prove it, I ll repay it back, 
Of yield up Aquitain. 
Prin. We arreſt your word: —— 
hBoyet, you can produce acquittances, 
For ſuch a ſum, from n officers 
Of Charles his father. 
King, Satisfy me ſo, 
Boyet, So pleaſe your grace, the packet is not 
come, 8 
Where that and other ſpecialties are bound ; 
To-morrow you ſhall have a fight of them. 
King. It ſhall ſuffice me ; at which interview, 
All liberal reaſon J will vield unto, 

Mean time, receive ſuch welcome at my hand, 
As honour without breach of honour, may 
Make tender of to thy true worthineſs : 

You may not come, fair princeſs, in my gates; ; 
But here without you ſhall be ſo receiv'd, 

As you ſhall deem yourſelf lodg'd in my heart, 
Though ſo deny'd fair harbour in my houſe. 


Your own good thoughts excuſe me, and farewel: 


To-morrow we ſhall vifit you again. 
e Hath willingly departed with a part, " 
Again, in Every Man out of his Humour: 
$6 Fan fir, I can * depart with ready money 
STEEVENS. 
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Prin. Sweet health and fair defires conſort your 
race! 
King. T by own wiſh with 1 thee | in every place 
Exit, 
 Biron. Lady, I will comme you to 1775 
beat, 
Ref. J pray you, do my commendations; 
IVould be glad to ſee it. 
Biron. I would, you heard it groan, 
Rof. Is the fool fick ? 
Biron. Sick at the heart. 
Roſ. Alack, let it blood. 
Biron. Would that do it good ? 
Roſ, My phyſick ſays, I. 
Biron. Will you prick't with your eye 15 
| Rof. Nen poynt, with my knife s. 
Biron. Now, God ſave thy life! 7 
| Rof.. And yours from long living ! in 
Biron. ] cannot ſtay thankſgiving. Exit. 
Daum. Sir, I pray you, a word ; What lady is that 
. ſame? _ 
5 Boyer, The heir of Alenco on, Roſaline her name. 
Few; gallant RIOT e fare Jou well. 
| [Exit 


Non poynt,—] So in he Shoemaker's Helliday, 1600. 
% tell me where he is. 
„ point. Shall I betray my brother?“ SERV xs. 
9 What lady is that ſame?) It is odd that Shakſpeare ſhould 
make Dumain enquire after Roſaline, who was the miſtreſs of Bi- 
ron, and neglect Katharine, who was his own. Biron behaves 
in the ſame manner. No advantage would be gained by an ex- 
change of names, becauſe the laſt ſpeech is determined to Biron 
by Maria, who gives a charagter of him after he has made his. 
exit. Perhaps al/ the ladies wore maſks but the princeſs, 
STEEVENS. 
| be certainly did. See p. 421, where Biron ſays to Koſaline 
TY, fair befall your maſh 1” 1 8 


Marne i 


La 
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Long. 1 beſeech you, a word; What is the in the 
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Bae. A woman ſometimes, an you mir Ber in the 
| light. 
Long. Perchance, light! in the light: I defire her 
7 


Boyet. She hath but one for herſelf ; to deſire nth 
were a ſhame. 
Long. Pray you, ſir, whoſe daughter? 
Boyet. Her mother's, I have heard. 
Bi: God's bleſſing on your beard ! 
Boyet. Good fir, be not offended : 
She is an heir of Falconbridge. 5 
Long. Nay, my choler is ended. 
She! is a moſt ſweet lady. 5 0 
Beyet. Not unlike, fir; that may be. bee, Log: 7 — 
Biron What's her name in the cap? _ 
Boyet. Katharine, by good hap. 
Biron. Is ſhe wedded, or no? 
Boyet. To her will, fir, or ſo. 
HBiron. Lou are welcome, fir; adieu! | 
Boyet, Farewell to me, fir, and welcome to you. _ 
[| Exit Biron. 
Marg. That laſt is Biron, the merry N lord; 
Not a word with him but a jeſt. 
Boyet. And every jeſt but a word. 
Prin. It was well done of you, to take him at his 
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word. 
Boyet. I was as willing to grapple, as he was to 
board... 
Mar. Too hot ſheeps, marry | : 
Boyet. And wherefore not os: pt | 
No ep, ſweet lamb, unleſs we feed on your lips. 


"Mar. 


2 God's Bleſſing on your 3 ] That i is, mayſt 3 "Pl ſenſe 
and ſeriouſneſs more proportionate to thy beard, the length of 
Which, ſuits ill with ſuch idle catches of wit. Jonusox. 


unleſs wwe feed on your lips. ] Shakſpeare has the ſam - ex- a 
prion) in his Venus * Adonis: 


Feed 


it ſhould be ſpelled grate This does not Walt an ine 
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Mar. You ſheep, and I paſture; S 2 chat finiſh 


the jeſt ? 
Boyet, So you grant paſture MEM. 
Mar, Not fo, gentle beaſt; 1 5 
My lips are no common, though ſeveral they be 3, 


B=. 


5 Fad where thou wilt, on mountain or on dale, 85 
« Graze on my lips.” Matous: | 
My lips are no common, though ſeveral they ber] Se is an 
incloſed field of a private proprietor; ſo Maria ſays, her lips are 


private property. Of a lord that was newly married, one obſerved 


that he grew fat; Les,“ ſaid fr Walter Raleigh, © any beaſt 


will grow fat, if you take him from the common and graze him! in 


the ſeveral.” JOHNSON, 


So, in The Rival Friends, 1632: 


E my ſheep have quite diſgreſt 
Their bounds, and leap'd into the feocrall,” | 
Again, in Green's Diſputation, &c. 1592: „rather would have 
mewed me up as a henne, to have kept that /everall to himſelf by 


5 force,” &c. Again in Sir Jobn Oldcaftle, 1600 : 


„Of late he broke into a ſeverall 

| That does belong to me.“ 3 
Again, in Fenton's Tragical Diſcourſes, Ato, b. l. 1597, — “ he 
entered commons in the place which the olde Jobn thought to be 


reſerved ſeverall to himſelf,” p. 64. b. Again, in Holinſhed's 
Hiſt. of England, b. vi. p. 150,—* not to take and pale in the 


commons to enlarge their /everalles'*, STEEVENS. 
In Minſhiew's Dictionary, 1617, is the following article. 4 Ta 


fever from others, Hine nos paſcua et campos ſeorſim ab alüs 


ſeperatos Severels diceimus.“ In the margin he ſpells the word as 


| Shakſpeare does, —/twerals, 


Our author is ſeldom careful that his compariſons ſhould an- 
ſwer on both ſides. If A ral be here conſidered as ſy nonymous 


to diftind, or feparate, the ſenſe is clear, Rut if it be underſtood 
in its ruſtic acceptation; and it muſt be taken both ways, the ad. 


verſative particle ſtands but aukwardly, To ſay, that zhough 
land is /everal, it is not common, ſeems as  unjuſtifiable as to al- 
ſert, that them h a houſe is a cottage, it is not a palace. Dr, 


Johnſon's explanation of this paſſage appears pecuharly ly 
in this reſpect. MaLone. 


My lips are no common, though ſeveral they bei] 


In the note upon this paſſage it 18 ſaid that SEVERAL js a inclſed 
geld of a private proprictor, = 


Dr. Johnfon has totally miſtaken this word. In the firſt _ 
ole 
el 
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Boyet. Belonging to whom ? *_ | 
Mar. To my fortunes and me. 
Prin. Good wits will be jangling: but, gentles, 
agree: 1 
The civil war of wits were much better uſed 
On Navarre and his book-men ; for here tis abuſed. 
Boyet. If my obſervation, (which very ſeldom lyes) 
By the heart's ſtill rhetorick, diſcloſed with eyes, 
Deceive me not now, Navarre is infected. : 
Prin. With what? 155 
Boyet. With that which we lovers intitle, affected. 
Prin. Vour reaſon? . . 


— 


Boyet. Why, all his bchaviours did make their 

4:15. TEE 1 5 8 
To the court of his eye, peeping thorough deſire: 
His heart, like an agat, with your print impreſſed, 
Proud with his form, in his eye pride expreſſed, 


field or private property, but is rather the property of every land- 
holder in the pariſh, In the unincloſed pariſhes in Warwickſhire 
and other counties, their method of tillage is thus. The land is 
divided into three fields, one of which is every year fallow. This 
the farmers plough and manure, and prepare for bearing wheat. 
Betwixt the lands, and at the end of them, ſome little graſs land 
is interſperſed, and there are here and there ſome little patches of 
green ſwerd, The next year this ploughed field bears wheat, 
and the graſs land is preſerved for hay ; and the year following 
the proprietors ſow it with beans, oats, or barley, at their dif- 
.cretion ; and the next year it lies fallow again; ſo that each field 
io its turn is fallow every third year; and the field thus fallowed 
is called the common field, on which the cows and ſheep graze, 
and have herdſmen and ſhepherds to attend them, in order to 
prevent them from going into the two other fields which bear 
corn and graſs. Theſe laſt are called the /ewerel}, which is not 
ſeparated from the common by.any fence whatever ; but the care 
of preventing the cattle from going into the /everell, is left to the 
herdſmen and ſhepherds ; but the herdſmen have no authority 
over the town bull, who is permitted to go where he pleaſes in 
the /everell, Dr. Jams + a „ 
HFolinſhed's De/eription of Britain, p. 33, and Leigh's Acce- 
gence of Armourie, 1597, p. 52. ſpell this word like Shakſpeare. 
Leigh mentions the town bull, and ſays, all /zverals to him are 
common.“ TorrE Tr. e 


His 
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His tongue, all im patient to ſpeak and not ſee p 

Did ſtumble with haſte in his eye-ſight to be; 

All ſenſes to that ſenſe did make their repair, 

5 To feel only looking on faireſt of fair : 

Methought, all his ſenſes were lock'd in his eye, 

As jewels in cryſtal for ſome prince to buy; 

Who, tendring their own worth, from whence they 

were glaſs'd, 

Did point out to buy them, along as you paſs'd. 
His face's own margent did quote ſuch amazes, 
That all eyes ſaw his eyes inchanted with gazes: 
TH give you Aquitain, and all that is his, 

An you give him for my ſake but one loving kiſs. 
Prin. Come, to our pavilion : Boyet 1s diſpos'd— 
Boyet. But to ſpeak that in words, which * eye 

math die, | 

I only have made a mouth of his eye, elf oy 

By we” a tongue which I know will not lye. 
| Rof. Thou art an old TOON and peak ft 

kiltully; ;: 

. Mar. He is Cupid's grandfather, and learns news 

„ 

| Rof. Then was Venus like her mother; 3 for her 

father is but grim. 

| Boyer. Do you hear, my mad wenches ? . 

Mar. No. 155 

Boyet. What then, do you feed e 
Roſ. Ay, our way to be gone. i 
Boyer. You are too hard for me“. 


ACT 


4 His tongue, all impatient to ſpeak and not ke That i is, bis 
tongue being * ly defirous to ſee as well as ſpeak. JOHNSON. 
5 To feel only looking ] Perhaps we may better read: 

To feed only by looking———— Jonxsox. 

6 Boyet. You are too hard for me.] Here, in all the books, the 
2d act is made to end: but in my opinion very miſtakenly, I 
have ventured to vary the regulation 7 — four laſt acts from the 
printed copies, for theſe reaſons, Hitherto the ad act has been of 


the 
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ACT IE Senn . 
"The Park; near the Palace. 
Enter Armado and Moth. 


Arm. Warble, child; make paſſionate my ſenſe of 


„ % e Rear ing, 
Moth. Concolinel 


the extent of ſeven pages; the zd of but five; and the = of air 


| leſs than twenty-nive. And this diſproportion of length has 


crowded too many incidents into ſome acts, and left the others 
quite barren. I have now reduced them into a much better 
equality; and diſtributed the buſineſs likewiſe, (ſuch as it is) 
into a more uniform caſt. TyEoBALD 1 
Mr. Theobald has reaſon enough to propoſe this alteration, but 
he ſhould not have made it in his book without better authority or 


more need. | have therefore preſerved his obſervation, but con- 


tinued the former diviſion. Jounson. 


7 Enter Armado and Morh.] In the folios the ditection is, enter | 


Braggart and Moth, and at the beginning of every ſpeech of Ar- 

mado ſtands Brag. both in this and the toregoing ſcene between 
him and his boy. The other perſonages of this play are likewiſe 
noted by their characters as often as by their names. All this 


confuſion has been well regulated by the later editors. Joanson. 
8 Concoltnel— ] Here is apparently a ſong loſt. Jounson, 


I have obſerved in the old comedies, that the ſongs are fre- 


quently omitted. On this occaſion the ſtage direction is general- 


ly — Here they ug - or Cantant. Probably the performer was 

left to chuſe his on ditty, and therefore it could not with pro- 

priety be exhibited as part of a new performance. Sometimes 

vet more was left to the diſcretion of the ancient comedians, as I 

learn from the following circumſtance in K. Edward IV. 2d p. 

1619:—* Jockey is led whipping over the ſtage, ſpeaking ſome 

words, but of no importance.“ 1 

Again, in Greene's Tu 2roque, 15902? 1 
Here they two talk and rail cf they Iii.“ 

Again, in Decker's Honeſt Whore, 163 5: 


. E 
N | 0 Arm. | 


* He places all things in order, Anging with the ends of old 


ballads as he does it,” „ | 
Again, in Marſton's Dutch Courteſan, 1604: — 
Cantat Gallice.“ But no ſong is ſet down, 


- 


mY 


Again, 
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Arm. Sweet air Go, tenderneſs of years; take 
this key, give enlargement to the ſwain, bring him 
feſtinately hitherꝰ; I muſt ENT him in a letter to 
my love. 

Moth, Maſter, will you win your love with a 
French brawl '? 

Arm. How mean'ſt thou ? brawling in French ? 

Moth. No, my compleat maſter: but to jig off a 
tune at the tongue's end, canary to it with your feet?, 
humour it with turning up your eye-lids ; ſigh a 
note, and ſing a note; ſometime through the throat, 

as if you ſwallow'd love with ſinging love; ſomerime 
through the noſe, as if you muff d up love by ſmell- 
ing love; with your hat penthouſe-like, o'er the ſhop 
of your eyes; with your arms croſs'd on your thin 
belly-doublet, like a rabbit on a ſpit; of your hands 
in your pocket, like a man after the old painting 3; F 


and 


h Again, i in 1 5th 4 ; 3 

Cantat ſaltatpue cum C ithara.” | 
Not one out of the many ſongs ſuppoſed to be ſung” i in Mar- 
ſton's Antonios Revenge, 1602, are inſerted ; but inſtead of them, 
cantant. STEEVENS. 

9 —— feſtinately hither;) i. e. haſtily. Stakſpeare: uſes the 
adjective /eflinate, in another of his plays. STEEVENS, 

1 a Freech brawl?) A brawl is a kind of dance. 

In the Malcontent of Marſton, I meet with the following account 
of it. The bras, why 'tis but two fingles to the left, two on 
the right, three doubles forwards, a traverſe of fix rounds : do 
this twice, three ſingles {ide galliard trick of twenty coranto pace: ; 

a figure of eight, three ſingles broken down, come up, meet two 
doubles, fall back, and then honour.” _ 
Again, in B. Jonſon's maſque of Time Vindicated: ; 
The Graces did them footing teach; 
„ And, at the old Idalian brawl, 1 
1 hey danc'd your mother down.”  STEEVENS., 
So, in Maſſinger's Picfure, act II. ſe. ii: b 
| % "Tis a French brazvl, an apiſh 1 imitation = SEED 
« Of what you really perform i in battle,” ToLLET. 

* canary to it <vith your feet, ] Canary was the name of a ſpritely 
nimble dance. THEOBALD. | 

3 like a man after the old painting J It was a common trick 
among fome of the moſt indolent of the ancient maſters, to "he 

5 the 
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and keep not too long in one tune, but a ſnip and 
away: Thele are complements, theſe are humours : 
theſe betray nice wenches—that would be betray'd 
without theſe; and make the men of note, (do you 
note men?) that are moſt affected to theſe. _ 
Am. How haft thou purchas'd this experience? 
Moth. By my penny of obſervation *, 
Arm. But O, - but O- I 
Moth. —the hobby-horſe is forgot. 


the hands in the boſom or the pockets, or conceal them in ſome 
other part of the drapery, to avoid the labour of repreſenting 
them, or to diſguiſe their own want of {kill to employ them with 
grace and propriety. STEEVENSs = FE 

+ Theſe are complements,] Dr. Warburton has here changed 
complements to 'compliſhments, tor accompliſhments, but 77 neceſſarily. 

| „ 175 JonxNxsox. 

5 theſe betray, &c.] The former editors : — theſe betray nice 
wenches, that world be betray'd without theſe, and make them men 
of note. But who will ever believe, that the odd attitudes and 
affectations of lowers, by which they betray young weaches, ſhould 
have power to make theſe young wenches, men of note? His mean- 
ing is, that they not only inveigle the young girls, but make the 
men taken notice of too, who affect them, TnEOB ACP). 
Ay my pen of odſervation.) Sir T. Hanmer reads: © by my 
penny of obſervation ;”” and this is certainly right. The alluſion 
is to the famous old piece, called a Pennixvorth of Hit, FaRMER. 
7 Arm. But O,—but O- OE La Os» 

Moth. — the hobby-horſe ig forgot] 

In the celebration of May-day, befides the ſports now uſed uf 
hanging a pole wich garlands, and dancing round it, formerly a 
boy was drefled up reprefenting Maid Marian; another like a 
friar; and another rode on a hobby horſe, with bells jingling, 
and painted ſtreamers. After the Reformation took place, and 
preciſians multiplied, theſe latter rites were looked upon to favour 
of paganiſm ; and then Maid Marian, the friar, and the poor 
bobby -horſe, were turned out of the games. Some who were not 
10 wiſely preciſe, but regretted the diſuſe of the hobby-horſe, no 
doubt, ſatirized this ſuſpicion. of idolatry, and archly wrote the 
epitaph above alluded to. Now Moth; hearing Armado proan 
ridiculouſly, and cry out But oh! but 0h /———— humoroully 
pieces out his exclamation with the ſequel of this epitaph. 
oh 5 - - er Turoga Lp. 
The ſame line is repeated in lanilet. See the note on act iii. 


ſe. 2, STEEVANS. | TD, 
5 ff ay 0 uce ol 


* 


»p 


— — — . WY 


| the rhyme as the ſenſe ; 2 
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1 Call'ſt thou my love, hobby-horſe > _ 
Moth. No, maſter ; the hobby-horſe is but a colt”, 


and your love, perhaps, 2a ee But have you 
forgot your love? _ 8 TIRE 


Arm. Almoſt I had. _ 

Moth. Negligent ſtudent ! learn her by _ 

Arm. By heart, and in heart, boy, 

Moth. And out of heart, maſter ; : all thoſe three I 
will prove. 

Arm. What wilt thou prove 5 

Moth. A man, if I live; and this, by, i in, and 


without, upon the inſtant: By heart you love her, 


becauſe your heart cannot come by her: in heart you 
love her, becauſe your heart 1s in love with her; and 
out of heart you love her, being out of heart that 
you cannot enjoy her. 

Arm. I am all theſe three. 

Moth. And three times as much Ware, and ot 


nothing at all. 


Arm. Fetch hither the ſwain; he muſt carry me 


a letter. 
Moth. A meſſage well (ymapathis'd; a a horſe to be 


embaſſador for an aſs ! 


Arm. Ha, ha ! what ſayeſt thou? 
Moth. Marry, fir, you muſt fend the aſs upon the 


horſe, for he is very ſlow-gaited : But 1 go. 


Arm. The way is but ſnort; away. 
Moth. As ſwift as lead, fir. 
Arm. Thy meaning, pretty ingenious * I 


Is not lead a metal heavy, dull, and flow ? 


Moth. Minime, honeſt maſter; or Tr ang, no. 
Arm. I ſay, lead is flow, | 
Moth. You are too ſwift, fir, to, wy: 6 

Is 

But a colt.] Cott is a hot, mad - brained, unbroken young fel- 

low ; or ſometimes an old fellow with youthful defires, JOHNSON. 
* Yor ave to0 fevift, fir, to ſay ſo.] How is he too ſwift for ſay- 

ing that lead is flow? I Inncy v we ſhould W as en to ſupply 


The 
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Is that lead flow, which is fir'd from a gun? 
Arm. Sweet {ſmoke of rhetorick |! 


| He reputes me a cannon ; and the bullet, that $ he: 


I ſhoot thee at the ſwain. 
Moth. Thump then, and I flee. [ Exit. 
Arm. A moſt acute juvenal ; voluble and free of 
„ : 
By thy ie og ſweet welkin, 1 muſt figh 3 in wy 
ROE 2 


Moſt rude melancholy, valour res thee place. 
My herald is return'd. 


| Re-enter Moth and Coſtard. 


Meth. A wonder, maſter ; here” $ a coſtard * broken 
in a ſhin. 


Arm, Some enigma, ſome riddle : 1 come, —thy 


Ger begin. 


You are too favift, 5 to ſa 7. fo ſo foon s : 
I that lead flow, fir, which is Ard from a gun? 
Jornson. 
The meaning, I believe, is Ton do not give yourſelf time to think, 
if you ſay ſo. 


Soi, however, means ready at replies. So, in Marfton's 5 


Aalconteat, 1604: 


„ have eaten but two f. coafuls, and PEST VET 1 could dif 


courſe both ſwiftly and wittily already. STEEVENS. 
Swift is here uſed, as in other places, ſynonymouſly with 4v777y. 
[ ſuppoſe the meaning of Atalanta's better part, in As You Like It, 
is her ai the A Hnęſi of her mind. FARMER. 
So, in the prologue to Fleteber's C uſtom of the Country: 
e The play 
% Is quick and witty ; fo the poets ſay,” MaLOoNE. 
' By thy fawour, Feet, welkin, 


apology for ſighing in its face, Jotnson. 
Here's a Coſtard broken — ] i. e. a head. So, in Hycke Scorner : 
I wyll rappe you on the FRO with i horne.” 
TEEVENS. 


Vol. II. e © | Coft. 


J Welkin is the ſky, 
to which Armado, with the falſe digni ity of a Spaniard, makes an 
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434 Lovz's LABOUR LOST. 
Coft. No egma, no riddle, no Penvoy? ; no ſalve in 
the male, Sir“: O Sir, plantain, a plain Pplantain; 
no Penvoy, no Penvoy, no ſalve, Sir; but a plan- 
tain! 


3 zo Venvoy ;] The Penwoy is a term borrowed from the old 
French poetry. It appeared always at the head of a few conclud. 
| Ing verſes to each piece, which either ſerved to convey the moral, 

or to addreſs the poem to ſome particular perſon, It was frequent: 
ly adopted by the ancient Engliſh writers. 5 | 
So, in Monſieur D*Olive, 1606; | 5 

„ Well ſaid: now to the L'uugy. — All the Tragedies of 
John Bochas, tranſlated by Lidgate, are followed by a LF. 

oy. 

4 no ſalve, in the male, firs] The old folio reads, no ſalve in 
thee male, fir, which, in another folio, is, no /alve, in the mali, 
fir. What it can mean is not eafily diſcovered : if mail for a 
packet or bag was a word then in uſe, 20 ſalve in the mail may 
mean, no ſalve in the mountebank's budget. Or ſhall we read, 
no enigma, no riddle, no Penwoy—:n the vale, fir—O, fir, plantain, 
The matter is not great, but one would wiſh for ſome meaning 
or other. JonxSON. TE 

Male or mail was a word then in uſe. Reynard the fox ſent 
Kayward's head in a male. And, ſo, in Tamburlane, or the Sg. 
thian Shepherd, 1590 : | J 
= «© Open the ales, yet guard the treaſure, ſure.” 
I believe Dr. Johnſon's firſt explanation to be right. STE vene, 
The word 1s alſo found in Taylor the Water Poet's Works, 
(Character of a Bawa) 1630 ;—* the cloathe-bag of the counſel, 
cap-caſe, fardle, pack, ale, of friendly toleration.“ MarLoxs. 
I can ſcarcely think that Shakſpeare had ſo far forgotten his 
little ſchool learning, as to ſuppoſe that the Latin verb /alve, and 
the Engliſh ſubſtantive, ſalve, had the ſame pronunciation; and 
yet without this, the quibble cannot be preſerved. Farmer, 

The ſame quibble occurs in Ariſtippus, or the Jowial Philoo- 

pher, 1630: 5 


cc 


Salve, Maſter Simplicius. 
6 Salve me; *tis but a Surgeon's com liment.“ 


5 | | 7 STEEVENS. 
No ſalve in the male, fir, may mean, „I will have none of all 
the ſalves you have in the male ;” treating them as a mountebank. 
| | | | MusG6rave. 
Perhaps we ſhould read 20 /alve in them all, fr, 
' 'TyYRWHITT: 


5 Arm. 
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Arm. By virtue, thou enforceſt laughter ; thy filly 

thought, my ſpleen; the heaving of my lungs pro- 

vokes me to ridiculous ſmiling: O, pardon me, my 

ſtars! Doth the inconſiderate take ſalve for P envoy, 
and the word, envoy, for a ſalve? _ 

Moth. Doth the wiſe think them other ? is not 

Penvoy a ſalve? 


Arm. No, page; it is an epilogue or diſcourſe, to 
make plain 


Some obſcure precedence that hath tofore been ſain. 

Iwill example it?: 

The fox, the ape, and the humble-bee, 
Were ſtill at odds, being but three. 

There's the moral: Now the Jenvoy. | 
Moth. T will add the Penwoy; Say the moral again. 
Arm. The fox, the ape, and the humble-bee, 

Were ftill at odds, being but three: 

Moth. Until the gooſe came out of door, 

And ſtay'd the odds by adding four. 

Now will I begin your moral, and do you follow 

with my Penvy. 

The fox, the ape, and IR PET e 
Were Kill at odds, being but three: 
Arm. Until the gooſe came out of door, 
Staying the odds by adding four. 
Moth. A good Penvoy, ending in the gooſe; Would 
you defire more ? 
Coſt. The boy hath ſold him a bargain, & gooſe, 
that's flat . 

Sir, your penny-worth 1s good, an your 5 be 

fat.— 


* I vill example it:] Theſe words, and ſome others, are neither 
in the firſt folio, nor in the to, 1631, but in that of 1598. I 
itil believe the whole paſſage to want ſoine regulation, though 
it has not ſufficient merit to Encourage the editor who thould 
JA attempr it. STEEVENS, 


e 3 To a, 


e .. K 1 ., SBC 2 — 
| 2 = ee. 
-- en Comer, Ane. £7 mee orga 9 est . 
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To ſell a bargain well, is as Sanking as faſt and 
looſe : 
Let me ſee a fat Penvoy ; ay, that? s a fat gooſe. 
Arm. Come hither, come hither : How did this 
argument begin ? 


Moth. By ſaying, that a Coftard was broken! in a ſhin, 
Then call d you for the Penvoy. = 


Cut. True, and J for a plantain; thus came your 
argument in. 


Then the boy 's fat Penvoy, the gooſe that you bought; 
And he ended the market“. 


Arm. But tell me; how was there a 7 Coſtard 
broken in a ſhin? 
Meth. I will tell you ſenſibly. 
Coft. Thou haſt no feeling of it, Moth ; 1 will 
ſpeak chat Penvoy 8 
I, Coſtard, running out, that was afely within, 
Fell over the threſhold, and broke my ſhin. 
Arm. We will talk no more of this matter. 
Coſt. Till there be more matter in the ſhin. 
Arm. Sirrah, Coſtard, I will enfranchiſe thee. 
Coft. O, marry me to one Frances ;—1 imell ſome 
Lenvoy, ſome gooſe in this. 
Arm. By my {weet ſoul, I mean, ſetting thee at li- 
berty, enfreedoming thy perſon; thou wert immur d, 
reſtrain'd, captivated, bound. 


Coft. True, true ; and now you will be my purga- 
tion, and let me looſe. 


s And be * the market.} Alluding to the proverb — —T hrec 
women and a gooſe male a markets Tre donne et un occa fan un mer 
cato Ital. Ray's Proverbs. STzevens. 


7 how was there a Coſtard broken in a 71 Coftard i is the 
name of a ſpecies of apple. Jokx so. 

It has been already obſerved that the bead was anciently call- 
ed the co/lard. So, in K. Rich. III. Take him over the co//ard 
with the hilt of thy ſword.” A cofard likewiſe fignified a crab- 
| flick. So, in the Loyal Subject of Beaumont and Fletcher : 

„ hope they'll crown his ſervice,” =-— 
« With a coftarg. * OTEBVENS. 


e, 2 & He 2 . 7 — 
e 157 Ge t 2 : 


Arm. 1 give thee thy liberty, ſet thee from dur- 
ance : and, in lieu thereof, impoſe on thee nothing 
but this : Bear this ſignificant to the country maid 
Jaquenetta : there is remuneration ; | Giving him 
money. ] for the beſt ward of mine honour, is, re- 
warding my dependants. Moth, follow. [ Exit. 

Noth. Like the ſequel, I*. Signior Coſtard, adieu. 


Exit. 

Of My ſweet « ounce of man's fleſh ! my incony 
2007-2 

Now 


a Lite the foul J. Sequele, in French; 6 gnifies a great man's 
train. The joke is, that a ſingle page was all his train. 

THEOBALD. 

believe this joke exiſts only in the apprehenſion of the com- 

mentator. Sequelle, by the French, is never employed but in a de- 

rogatory ſenſe. They uſe it to expreſs the gang of a highwayman, 

but not the train of a lord; the followers of a rebel, and not the 


attendants on a general, Thus Holinſhed, p. 639.— —* to the 
intent that by the extinction of him and his /eqzeale, all civil warre 


and inward diviſion might ceaſe, &c, Moth uſes /equel only in the 
literary acceptation. STEEVENS, | 


J———— my icony Jew] Incony or tony in the north ſignifies, 
fine, delicate as a tony thing, a fine thing, It 1s | ping there- 


fore, we ſhould read : 
- — my iucony 1 25 WarBun TON. | 

I know not whether i it be right, however ſpecious, to change 
Jew to Jewel. Fexv, in our author's time, was for whatever 


reaſon, apparently a word of endearment, So, in the Midſummer- 


Night's Dream: 


„Ma briſty Fuvenile, and ede 01 lovely Jew.” Jonxsox. 
The word is uſed again in the 4th act of this play : 
„ — moſt incony vulgar wit,” 


In the old comedy called Blurt Maſter Conftable, 1602, I meet with 


it again. A maid is ſpeaking to her miſtreſs about a gown: 
1 it makes you have a moſt inconie body.” 


Cony and incony have the ſame meaning. So, Metaphor * in 


Jonſon's Tale of a Tub: 
O ſuperdainty canon, vicar inconey.“ 
Again, in the Two angry Women of Abingdon, 1599 : 
„O have tport iaconey i' faith, 
Again, in Marlow's Jeio of Malta, 1633 
1 While in thy —_ lap do tumble,” 


© Again, 
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0 Again, : in Doger Doc poll, a comedy, 1600: 


I% 


Now will I look to his remuneration. Remunera. 


may a man buy for a remuneration ? 


Do one thing for me that I ſhall entreat, 


Wight as it is, makes it both intelligible and humorous. 
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tion ! O, that's the Latin word for three farthings: 
three farthings remuneration.— al. s the price of 
this inkle ? a penny: No, I'll give you a remuneration : 
why, it carries it.—Remuneration !—why, it is : 
fairer name than French crown. I will never buy 
and ſell out of this word. 


Enter Biron. 


Biron. O, my good knave Coſtard ! exceeding 
well met. 
C. Pray you, Sir, how much carnation ribbon 


Biron. What is a remuneration ? 
Cf. Marry, Sir, halt-penny farthing. 
Biron. O, why then, three-farthings-worth of filk. 
Coft.. I thank your worſhip : God be with you, 
Biron. O, ſtay, flave; I muſt employ thee : 
As thou wilt win my favour, good my knave, 


Coft. When would you have it * fir ? 
Biron. O, this afternoon. 


Cal. Wel, I will do it, hr : Fare you well. 


A cockſcomb incony, but that he wants money.” 
STEEVE NS. 

There is no ſuch expreſſion in the North as either oxy or incony. 
The word canny, which the people there uſe, and from which Dr. 
Warburton's miſtake: may have ariſen, bears a varicty of ſignifica- 
tions, none of which is fine. delicate, or applicable to a thing of 
value. Dr, Johnſon's quotation by no means Proven 1 95 to have 
been a word of endearment. RRMARRKS. 

LU No Il give you a remuneration : V hy ? it carries its remune- 
ration. Why? it is a fairer name than a French crown.) Thus this. 
paſſage has hitherto been writ, and pointed, without any regard 
to common ſenſe, or meaning. The reform, that I have made, 


'THEOBALD. 


Biron. 
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Biron. O, thou knoweſt not what it is. 
Coſt. J ſhall know, fir, when J have done it. 
Biron. Why, villain, thou muſt know firſt. 
Cot. 1 will come to your worſhip to-morrow morn- 
ing. g 
Fe It muſt be dane this afternoon, Hark, 
ſlave, it is but this j— ; 
The princeſs comes to hunt here in the park, 
And in her train there is a gentle lady; 


When tongues ſpeak ſweetly, then they name her 
name, 


And Roſaline they call her: aſk for her; 
And to her ſweet hand ſee thou do commend 
This ſeal'd up counſel. There's thy guerdon ; go. 


[ Gives him money, 
off Guerdon,—O ſweet guerdon * ! better than 


reQURENREIGN-þ ; eleyen- -Pence tarthing better: Moſt 
ſweet 
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2 GCuerdon] i. e. reward. 1 in the 8 paniſh Tragedy : : 

* Speak on, T'll gaerdon thee, whate'er it be.“ 
Guerdon, O e t guerdon ! | better than remuneration ; eleven- 
pence farthing better, &c.] The following parallel paſſage N 
Health to the Gentlemanly Profeſſion of Serving-men, or the Serw- 
ing-man's Comfort, &c. 1598, was pointed out to me by Dr, 
Farmer. 

There was, may th he, a man, (but of what na degree, « or 
calling, I will not name, leſt thereby I might incurre diſpleaſure 
of anie) that comming to his friendes houſe, who was a gentleman 
of good reckoning, and being there kindly entertained, and well 
uſed, as well of his friende the gentleman as of his ſervants : one 
of the ſayd ſervantes doing him ſome extraordinarie pleature dur- 
ing his abode there, at his departure he comes unto the ſayd ſer- 
vant, and ſayth unto him, Holde thee, here is a remuneration for 
thy paynes; which the ſervant receiving, gave him utterly for it 
(befides his paynes) thankes, for it was but a three-farthings peece : 
and I holde thankes, for the ſame ſmall price, howſoever "the mar- 
| ket goes. Now an other comming to the ſayd gentleman's houſe, 
it was the foreſayd ſervant's good hap to be neare him at his go- 
ing away, who calling the ſervant unto him, ſayd, Holde thee, here 
is a guerdon for thy deſerts: now the ſervant payde no deerer for 
the guerdon, than he did for the remuneration; though the guerdon 
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ſweet guerdon I will do it, fir, in print 1-<Guer. 

don —remuneration. Exit, 
Biran, O And 1, forſooth, in love! J, that have 

been love's whip ; 

A very beadle to a humorous ſigh; 

A critic ; nay, a night-watch conſtable ; ; 

A domineering pedant o'er the boy, 

Than whom no mortal ſo magnificent ! 


This wimpled 4, whining, purblind, wayward boy; 0 


This 9 Junio s giant-dwarf, Dan Cupid *; 
eee: Regen 


was xid. farthing better ; for i it was a ſpilling, and the other but a 
three. Farthings.“ 


Whether Shakſpeare, or the author of this pamphlet was the 


Loft was written, and the date of the earlieſt edition of the Serwing- 


man's Comfort, &c. ſhall be aſcertained by circumſtances which at 
_ preſent are beyond our reach. STEEVENS. 


3 in print.] i. e. exactly, with the utmoſt nicety. It has been 


propoſed to me to read in point, but I think, without neceſſity, 
the former expreſſion being ſtill in uſe. 


So, in Blurt Maſter, Conftable ; 
Next, your ruff muſt ſtand in print,” 


 STEEVENS. 
4 This winpled——o——) The imple was a hood or veil 


which fell over the face. Had Shakſpeare been acquainted with 
the Hammeum of the Romans, or the gem which repreſents the 


marriage of Cupid and Pſyche, his choice of the epithet would 
have been much applauded by all the advocates in favour of his 
learning. In Iſaiah, ch. ili. v. 22. we find: “ the mantles, and 
the <vimple:, and the criſping-pins ;“ and, in 7. oy Devil's Char- 


ter, 1607, to <vimple is uſed as a verb: 


% Here, I perceive a little rivalling | 

„ Above my forehead, but I wimple it, 

Either with jewels, or a lock of hair,” STEEVENS. 

5 This ſignior Junio's giant-devarf, Dan Capid ;] It was ſome 

time ago ingeniouſly hinted to me, (and I readily came into the 
opinion) that as there was a contraſt of terms in giant-dwarf, ſo, 
probably, there ſhould be in the word immediately preceeding 
them; and therefore that we ſhould reſtore : 
0 This ſenior- junior, giant-dwarf, Dan Cupid. 


1, e. this old young man. And there is, indeed, afterwards, | in this 


play, a defcription af Cupid whey ſorts very aptly with ſuch an 
emendatjon ; ; | 


Nat 


” SceVol.I. p. 163. 


=y 


| borrower, cannot be known, till the time when Lowe's Labour's 
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Regent of love-rhimes, lord of folded arms, 
The anointed ſovereign of fighs and groans, 
Leige of all loiterers and malcontents, 


Dread prince of plackets, king of codpieces, 
Sole imperator, and great general 
Of trotting paritors *,—O my little heart !— 
8 e 9 And 
That was the way to make his godhead wax, 
For he hath been five thouſand years a boy, 
The conjecture is exquiſitely well imagined, and ought by all 
means to be embraced, unleſs there is reaſon to think, that, in the 
former reading, there is an alluſion to ſome tale, or character in 
anold play. | have not, on this account, ventured to diſturb the 
text, becauſe there ſeems to me Tome reaſon to ſuſpect, that our 
author is here alluding to Beaumont and Fletcher's Bonduca. In 
that tragedy there is a character of one Junius. a Roman cap- 
tain, who falls in love to diſtraction with one of Bonduca's daugh- 
ters; and becomes an arrant whining tlave to this paſſion, He 
is afterwards cured of his infirmity, and is as abſolute a tyrant 
againſt the ſex, Now, with regard to theſe two extremes, Cupid 
might very probably be ſtyled Junius's giant-dwarf : a giant in his 
eye, While the dotage was upon him; but ſhrunk into a divarf, 
ſo ſoon as he had got the better of it. Wa BUR TO. 


Mr. Upton has made a very ingenious conjecture on this paſe 
ſage. He reads : » 


This fignior Julio's eee IS 


Shakſpeare, ſays he, intended to compliment Julio Romano, 
who drew Cupid in the character of a giant-dwarf. Dr. Warbur- 
ton thinks, that by Junio is meant youth in general. Jon nsow. 
There is no reaſon to ſuppoſe that Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Bonduca was written ſo early as the year 1598, when this play 
appeared. Even if it was then publiſhed, the ſuppoſed alluſion 
to the character of Junius is forced and improbable ; and who, in 
ſupport of Upton's conjecture will aſcertain, that Julio Romano 
ever drew Cupid as a giant-dwarf ? Shakſpeare, in K. Rich, III. 
act IV. fc. iv. uſes fgnory for ſeniority ; and Stowe's Chronicle, 
p. 149. Edit. 1614. fpeaks of Edward the fgnior, i. e. the elder. 
Jean therefore ſuppoſe that fgnor here means ſenior, and not the 
Italian title of honour. Thus in the firſt ſolio at the end of the 
c oO Rang 
8. Dro, Not I fir; you are my elder, 
„E. Dro, That's a queſtion : how ſhall we try it ? 
S. Dro. We'll draw cuts for the ffgnior. ToLLET. 
© Of trotting paritors ; ———] An apparitor or paritor, is an 
officer of the biſhop's court, who carries out citations ; as citations 


are 
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And Ito be a corporal of his field“, 
And wear his colour's like a tumbler's hoop ! 


What 


are moſt frequently iſſued for fornication, the paritor is put under 


* 


Cupid's government. Jonxsůox. 
7 And I to be acorporal of his file, &.] In former editions: 
And I to be a corporal of his field, 
And auear his colours like a tumbler's hoop! 
A corporal of a field is quite a new term : neither did the tumblers 
ever adorn their hoops with ribbands, that I can learn : for thoſe 
were not carried in parade about with them, as the fencer carries 
his ſword: nor, if they were, is the fimilitude at all pertinent to the 
caſe in hand. I read.. | 
2 i — like a tumbler ſtoop; N 1 
To ſfoop like a tumbler agrees not only with that profeſſion, and 
the ſervile condeſcenfions of a lover, but with what follows in tke 
context. The wiſe tranſcribers, when once the rumbler appeared, 

thought his boop mult not be far behind, WARBUR TON: 

The conceit ſeems to be very forced and remote, however it 
be underſtood. The notion is not that the hoop wears colours, but 
that the colours are worn as a fumbler carries his hoop, hanging 
on one ſhoulder and falling under the oppoſite arm, Jounson. 
Perhaps the tumblers hoops were adorned with their maſter's 
colours, or with ribbands. Jo awear his colours, means to wear 
his badge or cogniſance, or to be his ſervant or retainer, So, in 
Hofinſbed's Hiſt, of Scotland, p. 301 : „The earle of Surrie 
ave to his ſervants this cogniſance (to wear on their left arm) 
which was a white lyon, &c,” So, in Stowe's Annals, p. 274. 
All that ware the dukes fign, or colours, were faine to hide 
them, conveying them from their necks into their boſome.” 
Again, in Selden's Duello, chap. ii: his eſquires cloathed in 
his colours.” Biron banters himſelf upon being a corporal of Cu- 
pid's field, and a ſervant of that great general and imperator. 
255 5 „ ToLLErT. 
It was once a mark of gallantry to wear a lady's colours. So, 
in Cynthia's Revels, by Ben Jonſon: — diſpatches his lacquey 
to the chamber early to know what Her colours are for the day, 
with purpoſe to apply his wear that day accordingly, &c.“ 1 
am informed by a Iady who remembers morris-dancing, that the 
character who tumbled, always carried his hoop dreſſed out mak 
ribbands, and in the pofition deſcribed by Dr. Johnſon. \ 
5 Sens, 
Corporals of the field are mentioned in Carew's Survey of Corn- 
wall; and Raleigh ſpeaks of them twice, vol. i. p. 103. vol. ii. 


P- 3672 edit. 1751. TOLLET. DO 


This 
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What? what ? I love *! I fue! I ſeek a wife! 
A woman, that is like a German clock 9, 


Still 


This officer is likewife mentioned in Ben Jonſon's New Ian: : 


% As corporal of the field, maeſtro del campo.” | 
Giles Clayton, in his Martial Diſcipline, 1591, has a chapter 
on the office and duty of a corporal of the field, In one of Drake's 


Voyages, it appears that the captains Morgan and Sampſon by 
this name, „had commandement over the reſt of the land- cap- 


taines.“ Brookeſby tells us, that Mr. Dodwell's father was in 


an office then known by the name of corporal of the field, which he 
ſaid was equal to that of a captain of horſe,” FarmER, 


It appears from Lord Strafford's Letters, vol. ii. p- 199, that 


a corporal of the feld was employed as an aid- de- camp is now, “ in 


taking and carrying too and fro the directions of the general, or 
other the higher officers of the field.” Tyzwairr. 


hat? what? I love!] The ſecond abt has been fupplied 


by the editors. 1 ſhould like better to read — What ? I 


TvRWHITT. 


9 like @ German clock, 
Sill, a ratios; - 
The ſame allufion occurs in Weſteard. Hoe, by Decker and 
Webſter, 1607 :—* no German clock, no mathematical engine 
whatſoever, requires ſo much reparation, &c.“ 
Again, in A Mad World my Maſtesr, 1608 : 
| «© ——tſhe conſiſts of a hundred pieces, 
Much like your German clock, and near allied: 
Both are ſo nice they cannot go for pride. 
© Beſides a greater fault, but too well known, 
© They'll ſtrike to ten when they ſhould ſtop at one.“ 
Ben Jonſon has the ſame thought in his Sent Woman, and Beau- 
mont and F letcher in Vit without Money. 


Again, in Decker's News from Hell, &c. 1606, —*< their wits 


(like wheels of Brunfevick clocks) being all wound up fo far as they 
could ſtretch, were all going but not one going truly,” 

The following extract is taken from a book called T he Ar g Hela 
*Clock- Maker, zd edit. 1714: Clock-making was ſuppoſed to 
have had its beginning 1 in Germany within leis than theſe two 
hundred years. It 1s very probable that our balance-clocks or 


watches, and ſome other automata, might have had their be- 


ginving there; &c.“ Again, p. 91 Little worth remark 
is to be found till towards the 16th century; and then clock- 
work was revived or wholly invented anew in Germany, as is 
8 thought, becauſe the ancient pieces are of German 
Work.“ 


A ſkilful watch. maker 1 me, tat clocks have not been 


commonly made in England much more than one hundred Tous 


Mackware. 
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444 LOVE's LABOUR“s LOST. 
Still a repairing ; ever out of frame; 

And never going aright, being a watch, 

But being watch'd that it may ſtill go right? 

Nay, to be perjur'd, which is worſt of all; 

And, among three, to love the worſt of all; 

A whitely wanton with a velvet brow, 

With two pitch balls ſtuck in her face for eyes; 
Ay, and, by heaven, one that will da the deed, 

T hough Argus were her eunuch and her guard ; 
And I to ſigh for her! to watch for her! 

To pray for her! Go to; it is a plague 

That Cupid will impoſe for my neglect 

Of his almighty dreadful little might. 

Well, I will love, write, figh, pray, ſue, and groan 9 
: Some men muſt love my lady, and ſome Joan. (Exit, 


"AE 'Þ Iv. SCENE * 


A Pavilion i in the Park near the Palace. 


Enter the Princeſs, Roſaline, Maria, Katharine, Lords, 
Allendants, and a Forefter. 


Prin. Was that the king, that ſpurr'd his horſe 
e 


To the inartificial conſtruQion of theſe firſt pieces of mecha- 
niſm executed in Germany, we may ſuppoſe Shakſpeare alludes. 
be clock at Hampton-Court, which was ſet up in 1540, (as ap- 
pears from the inſcription affixed to it) is ſaid to be the firſt ever 
fabricated in England. STEEVENS, 

I have heard a French proverb that compares any thing that is 
intricate and out of order to the coq de Straſburg that belongs to 
the machinery of the town- clock. S. W. 

9 ſue and groan;] Aud which is not in either of the 
authentic copies of this play, the quarto 1898, or the folio, 1623, 
Was added, to ſupply the metre, by the editor of the ſecond folio. 

_ Malone. 

x Some men muft love my Lady, and ſome Jean] Tothis line Mr. 
Theobald extends his ſecond act, not injudiciouſly, but as was be- 
1 obſerved, without ſufficient authority. Johxso. 


Againſt 
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Againſt the ſteep upriſing of the hill? 
Boyet. I know not; but, I think, it was not he. 


Prin. Whoe'er he was, he ſhew'd a mounting 


mind. | | 
Well, lords, to-day we ſhall have our diſpatch ; 
On Saturday we will return to France. — . 
Then, foreſter, my friend, where is the buſh, 
That we muſt ſtand and play the murderer in? 
For. Here by, upon the edge of yonder coppice; 
A ſtand, where you may make the faireſt ſnoot. 
Prin. I thank my beauty; I am fair that ſhoot, 
And thereupon thou ſpeak'ſt, the faireſt ſhoot. 
For. Pardon me, madam, for I meant not ſo. 
Prin. What, what ? firſt praiſe me, then again ſay, 
VV 5 
O ſhort-liv'd pride ! Not fair? alack for woe! 
For. Yes, madam, fair. 
Prin. Nay, never paint me now ; "I 
Where fair is not, praiſe cannot mend the brow. 
Here, good my glaſs, take this for telling true; 


[/ ving him money. 


Fair pay ment for foul words is more than due. 


2 Here, good my glaſs, ——] To underſtand how the 
princeſs has her glaſs ſo ready at hard in a caſual converſation, it 
muſt be remembered that in thoſe days it was the faſhion among 
the French ladies to wear a looking-glaſs, as Mr. Bayle coarſely 
_ repreſents it, on their bellies ; that is, to have a ſmall mirrour ſer 


in gold hanging at their girdle, by which they occafionally viewed 


their faces or adjuſted their hair. JoansoN. 


Dr. Johnſon, perhaps, is miſtaken. She had no occaſion to 


have recourſe to any other /oo&ing-glaſs than the Foreſter, whom 
ſhe rewards for having ſhewn her to herſelf as in a mirror, 


OTEEVENS. 


Whatever be the interpretation of this paſſage, Dr. Johnſon 
is right in the hiſtorical fact. Stubbs, in his Anatomie of Abuſes, 


is very indignant at the ladies for it:“ They muſt have their 
looking glaſſes carried with them, wherſoeyer they go; and good 
reaſon, for how elſe could they ſee the devil in them?“ And in 


* 


Maſſinger's City Madam, ſeveral women are introduced with 


looking-glaſſes at their girdles. FARMER, 


For. 
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Far. Nothing but fair is that which you inherit, 
Prin. See, ice my beauty will be ſav'd by merit. 
O hereſy in fair, fit for theſe days! 
A giving hand, though foul, ſhall have fair praiſe.— 
But come, the bow : Now mercy goes to Kill, 
And ſhooting well is then accounted ill. 
Thus will I fave my credit in the ſhoot : 
Not wounding, pity would not let me do't ; 
It wounding, then it was to ſhew my ſkill, 
That more for praiſe, than purpoſe, meant to kill, 
And, out of queſtion, ſo it is fometimes ; 
Glory grows guilty of deteſted crimes ; 
When, for fame's ſake, for praiſe, an outward parts, 
We bend to that the working of the heart: 
As J, for praiſe alone, now ſeek to ſpill 
The poor deer's blood, that my heart means no ill *, 
Boyet. Do not curſt wives hold that ſell-ſove- 
| reignity 3 
Only for praiſe” ſake, when i they ſtrive to e 
Lords o'er their lords ? 
Prin. Only for praiſe : and og we may afford 


| To any lady that tubdues a lord, 


Enter” Caſtard. 
Prin. Here comes a member of the common- 
wealth“. 


3 When, for fames ſake, for praiſe, an . part, 
Me bend to that the avorking of the Heart.] 
The harmony of the meaſure, the eaſinefs of the expreſſion, and 
the good ſenſe in the thought, all concur to recommend theſe to 
lines to the reader's notice. WarBurTON. 

+ that ny heart means no ill.] We ſhould read : 
though my heart WARBURTON. 

That my heart means no ill, is the ſame with to avbom my heart 
means no ill: the common phraſe ſuppreſſes the particle, as Ine 
him [not to him] no harm. JonRNSG̃Qbx. 

5 —— chat /el/-ſovere? “y. Not a ſovereignty over, "Ye 


n, e So, elfe -ſulbciency, elf conſequence, 8. 


ALON F. 


"M0; be of the commonwealth.) Here, I believe, is a 


kind of je intended: a member of the common: wealth is put for 
one of the common people, one of the meanelt. Jous Sox. 


4 : | Coft. 


* 
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Coſt. God dig-you-den all ! Pray you, which is the 
head lady ? 


Prin. Thou ſhalt know her, fellow, by the reſt 
that have no heads, 


Ct. Which is the greateſt lady, the higheſt ? 
Prin. The thickeſt, and the talleſt. 


Cot. The thickeſt, and the talleſt! it is ſo; trutlt 
1s truth, 


An your waiſt miſtreſs, were as ſlender as my wit 7, 


One of theſe maid's girdles for your waiſt ſhould be 
fit. 


Are not you the chief woman? you are the thickeſt 
here. 


Prin. What's your will, fir ? what's your will ? 


_ Coff. L have a letter from monſieur Biron, to one 
lady Roſaline. 


Prin. O, thy letter, thy letter; ; he S a 9 00 iend 


5 mine: 


Stand afide, good bearer.— Boyet you can carve; 
Break up this capon®. 


7 An your waifh, miſtreſs, abere as fender as my wit, _ 
One of theſe maids girdles for your waiſt ſhould be ft.] 
And was not one of her maids? oirdles fit for her? It is plain that 
my and your have all the way changed places, by fome accident 
or other; and that the lines ſhould be read thus: 
An my waſte, miſtreſs, avas as lender as your wit, 
One of theſe maids girdles for my avafte ſhould be fit. 
Theſe lines are humorous enough, both as reflecting on his own 
groſs ſhape, and her flender wit. WaRBURTON. 
This conjecture is ingenious enough, but not well need. 
It is plain that the ladies“ girdles w ould not fit the princeſs. For 
when ſhe has referred the clown to 7he thickeſt and the talleſt, he 


turns immediately to her with the blunt appology, zrath is truth; 


and again tells her, you are the thicket here. If any alteratjon is 
to be made, I ſhould propoſe : 
An your waiſt, mifireſs, <vere as ſlender as your wits 
"This would point the reply; but perhaps he mentions the Nender- 
neſs of his own wit to excuſe his bluntneſs. Jou x80N, 

8 Boyet, you cam carwe; 

Break up this capon. ] | 
1. e. open this letter. 
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Boyet, I am bound to ſerve,— 


This lettter is miſtook, it importeth none here * 
It is writ to Jaquenetta. 


Prin. We will read it, I ſwear : | 
Break the neck of the wax ?, and every one give ear. 

Boyet reads. By heaven, "that thou art fair, is moſt 
infallible ; true, that thou art beauteous ; truth itſelf, that 
thou art lovely: More fairer than fair *, beautiful than 
beauteous, truer than truth itſelf, have commiſeration on 
thy heroical vaſſal ! The magnanimous and moſt illuſtrait* 
kins Cophetua * ſet eye you the Pernicibus and indu- 


bitate 


Fe Ih poet OD this metaphor, 28 the French d their poulet; 
which fignifies both a young fowl and a love-letter. Poulet ama- 
toric literæ, ſays Richelet; and quotes from Voiture, Repondre 


au plus obligeant poulet du monde; to reply to the moſt obliging 
letter in the world. The Italians uſe the ſame manner of expreſ- 


fion, when they call a love-epiſtle, 2ua pollicetta amoroſa. ] owed 
the hint of this equivocal uſe of the word to my RIO friend 
Mr. Biſhop. THEOBALD. 

Henry IV. conſulting with Sully about his marriage; ford. 
«© my niece of Guiſe would pleaſe me beſt, notwithſtanding the 
malicious reports, that ſhe loves poulets 1 in paper, better than in a 


 Tricaſee. PA meſlage 1 is called a cold pigeon, in the letter concern- | 


ing the entertainments at Killingworth Caſtle. FarmER. 
To break up was a peculiar phraſe in carving. TREEVs 
So, in Weftward-Hoe, by Decker and Webſter, 1607 : at ** the 


ſkirt of that beer, in black-work is wrought his name: break not 


vp the auildt focol till anon.” 
Again, in Ben Johnſon's Maſque of Gipfes Metamorpboſed : 
+ A London cuckold hot from the ſpit, 5 
« And when the carver up had broke him, & e. STEVENS. 
9 Break the neck of the wax, —— ] Still alluding to the capon. 


 JounsoN. 
So, in the "OR Tragedies of Marius and Scilla, 1594 : 


« Lectorius read, and break the/e letters up.” STEEVENS. 
One of Lord Cheſterkield's Letters, 8vo. vol. iti. p. 114, gives 


us the reaſon why poulet meant amatoria litera, TOLLET. 
More fairer than fair, beautiful than beauteous, truer, &c.] 1 


would read, fairer that fair, more beautiful, &, TyYRWHITT. 


N 2228 for illuſtrious. It is often uſed by Chapman | in his 
tranſlation of Homer, STEEvens. 


3 king Cophetua.) The ballad of King Cophetua and the Beg: 


gore Mea, may be {een 1 in the Religues of Ancient Poetry, * | 
| 8 8 


the vulgar, (O baſe and obſcure vulgar! ) videlicet, he 
came, ſaw, and overcame : He came, one; * ſaw, two; 
overcame, three. Who came the king ; Why did he 
come? to ſee; Why did he ſee? to overcome: To whom 
came he? to the beggar 3 What ſaw he? the. beggar ; 
Whom overcame he © the beggar : The concluſion is vic- 
tory; On whoſe ide? the king's : the captive is en- 
rich'd; On whoſe fide ® the beggar's : The cataſtrophe 
is a nuptial ; on whoſe fide ? the king's :—no ; on both 
in one, or one in both, I am the king; for ſo ſtands 


lowlineſs. Shall I command thy love? I may : Shall 1 


titles? titles: For thyſelf * me. Thus, expecting thy 

reply, I profane my lips on thy foot, my eyes on thy 

picture, and my heart on thy every part, 
Dine, in the deareſt deſign of induſtry, 


Thus doſt thou hear the Nemean lion roar 

Gainſt thee, thou lamb, that ſtandeſt as his prey; 

Submiſſive fall his princely feet before, e 
And he from forage will incline to play : 


Food for his rage, repaſture for his den. 


this letter? 5 

The beggar's name was penelophon, here corrupted. Pe ROY, 5 
The poet alludes to this ſong in Romeo and Juliet, Henry IV. 

2d part, and Ricbard II.  STEEVENS.  _. | 

uo, two ;] The old copy reads—/ze, Mr. Rowe corrected 


it. Matons. 33 ũ ln! | 
3 Thus doft thou hear, &c.) Theſe fix lines appear to be a quo- 
tation from ſome ridiculous poem of that time, WarBURTON. 
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bitate beggar Zenelophon ; and be it tas that might ' 
rightly ſay, veni, vidi, vici; which to anatomize in 


the compariſon : thou the beggar ; for ſo witneſſeth. thy 


enforce thy love ? I could: Shall T entreat thy love? I 
will, What ſhalt thou exchange for rags ® robes; For 


DON ADRIANO DE ARMADO. 


But if thou ſtrive, poor ſoul, what art thou then 7 ; 


Prin. What plume of feathers is he, that indited 


What _ 


1 


. 
3 
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What vane? what weather- cock? Did you ever hear 
better? . N 5 
Boyet. T am much deceiv'd, but I remember the 
I ſtile. N E 
Prin. Elſe your memory is bad, going o'er it ! ere 
while s. OR COTE FI abt ondg 
Boyer. This Armado is a Spaniard, that keeps 
Here in court ; Eh e 
A phantaſm *, a monarcho ?; and one that makes 


ſport | 

1 8 1 
Fg going o'er it:] A pun upon the word file, Muserave, 
5 —ere <vhile.)] Juſt now; a little while ago. So RA 


leigb: „ 3 . 
3 & Here lies Hobbinol, our ſhepherd while eber.“ Jonxson, 
A phantaſim;] On the books of the Stationers? Company, 
Feb. 6, 1608, is entered, „a book called Phanta/m, the 7talian 
Taylor and his Boy; made by Mr. Armin, ſervant to his majeſty,” 
It probably contains the hiſtory of Monarcho, of whom Mr, Far. 
mer ſpeaks in the following note, to which 1 have ſubjoined an 
additional inſtance. STEEVENSs Fr 5 
7 / monarcho :]! | „„ 
I be alluſion is to a fantaſtical character of the time. Pg. 
4c pular applauſe (ſays Meres) dooth nouriſh ſome, neither do 
they gape after any other thing, but vaine praiſe and glorie,— 
4 as in our age Peter Shakerlye of Paulis, and Morarcho that 
&« lived about the court.“ p. 178. FaRuE Rx. 
In Naſh's Hawe dbith you to Saffron-Walden, &c. 1595, I meet 
with the ſame alluſion:— * but now he was an inſulting 
« monarch above Monarcho the Italian, that ware crownes in his 
* ſhoes, and quite renounced his natural Engliſh accents and 
« geſtures, and wreſted himſelf wholly to the Italian puntilio's, 
&c.““ OTEEVENS, . N | Boa” 
The following extracts will afford ſome further information con- 
cerning this fantaſtick being. I could uſe an inſtance for this, 
which though it may ſeeme of ſmall weight, yet may it have his 
miſterie with his act, who, being of baſe condition, placed himſelf 
(without any perturbation of minde) in the royall ſeat of Ale. 
under, which the Caldeans prognoſticated to portend the death of 
"Alexander, ts; 5 b 
& The actors were, that Bergamaſco (for his phantaſtick hu- 
mours) named Monarcho, and two of the Spaniſh embaſladors 
retinue, who being about foure and tabentie yeares paſt, in Paules 
Church in London, contended who was ſoveraigne-of the 2 | 
1 OT the 
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To the prince, and his book-mates; | 
Prin. Thou, fellow, a word: 

Who gave thee this letter? 

Co. I told you; my lord. 

Prin. To whom ſhouldſt thou give it? 

Coſt. From the lord to my lady * 

Prin. From which lord to which lady # , 
Cf. From my lord Biron, a good maſter of mine; 
To a lady of France, that he call'd Rofaline: 

Prin. Thou haſt miſtaken his letter. Come; 
ES oe Ae „„ 
Here, ſweet, put up this; *twill be thine another 

day: [I Exi4 Princeſs attended. 


me Monarcho maintained himſelf to be he, and named their king 
to be but his viceroy for Spain; the other two with great fury de- 
ny ing it. At which myſelf and ſome of good account, now dead, 
bed in reſpect of the ſubject they handled, and that want of 
judgment we looked not for in the Spaniards, Yet this; moreover, 
we noted, that notwithſtanding the weight of their controverſie 
they kept in their walke the Spaniſh turne, which is that which 
goeth at the right hand ſhall at every end of the walke turne in 
the midſt; the which place the Monarcho was loth to yeald (but as 
they compelled him, though they gave him ſometimes that romthe) 
in reſpect of his ſuppoſed majeſtie; but I would this were the worſt 
ol their cereinionies ; the ſame keeping ſome decorum concerning 
equaltie. A briefe Diſcourſe of the Spaniſh State, with a Dialogue 
annexed, intituled Philobafilis: 4to, 1590. p. 39% . 


The reader will pardon one further notice. 
cc 


heere comes a ſouldier, for my life it is eaptaine Swag : 
| tis even he indeede; I do knowe him by his plume and his ſcarffe ; 

he looks like a Monarcho of a very cholericke complexion, and as 
teaſty as a gooſe that hath young goſlings; &c.“ Rich#s Faults and 
Nothing but Faults, p. 12: EpitoR,  . 5 
A local allufion employed by a poet like Shakſpeare, reſem- 
bles the mortal ſteed that drew in the chariot of Achilles, But 
ſhort ſervices could be expected from either. STEEVENs, 

Come, lords, away.] Perhaps the Princeſs ſaid rather: 

5 — Come, ladies, away. - 1 
The reſt of the ſcene deſerves no care; Jon nsoxs 


6 * e Boyet. 


* 


| 
% 


% 
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Boyet. Who is the ſuiter ? who is the ſuiter 9% 
Rofſ. Shall I teach you to know ? 
Boyet. Ay my continent of beauty. 
Ko. Why, ſhe. that bears the bow. 
Finely put off! 


Boye. My lady goes to Kill horns; but if thou 


marry, 


Hang me by the neck, if horns that year miſcarry, 
Finely put on ! 


Roſ. Well then, I am the ſhooter. 
Cay And who is your deer ? 


9 Who is. the 1 7 1 It ſhould be who! is che ſuitor? and 
this occaſions the quibble.Finely put on, &c. ſeem only mar- 
ginal obſervations FARMER. | 

It appears that ſuitor was anciently pronounced ſhooter, 80, in 
| The Puritan Widow, 1605: the maid informs her miſtreſs that 
ſome archers are come to wait on her. She ſuppoſes them to be 
JR or arrow-ſmiths. 

nter the Katers, Kc. A dee 
by Why 4 you not ſee them before you? are not theſe archers, 
what do you call them, Je pe Shooters and archers are all one, 
I hope.” STegveNns. 

So, in Ffays and Characters 7 a Priſon and Priſineri, by! G. M. 
1618: „The King's guard are counted the ſtrongeſt archers, but 
here are better ſuitors.” So, in Antony and Cleopatra, we meet 
in the old copy : (owing probably to the tranſcriber” ear r having 
We him) | 

— grief that Suits 
6 My » ery heart at root.” 
inſtead of — a grief that ſhoots 
Again, in the N of Lucrece, I 594. we find Hoot infleal 
of e fs” | 
| 8 „% End thy ill aim before thy ſhoot be ended, 95 
Here clearly the author meant t. | 

In Ireland, where there is reaſon to believe that much of the 
pronunciation” of queen Elizabeth's time is yet retained, the word 
ſuitor is at this day pronounced by the vulgar as if it were written 
Shooter. The word in the text ought, I think, to be written ſuilor, 
as in the inſtance above quoted from Eſays, &c. by G. M. 

The miſtake aroſe from the fimilarity of the ſounds ; and this 
is one of many proofs, that when theſe plays were tranſcribed for 
the preſs, the copies were made out by. the ear. Maren. 
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 Rof. If we chuſe by horns, yourſelf ; come-not 


near. 


Finely put on, indeed !— 


Mar. You till We with ber, Boyet, and ſhe 
ſtrikes at the brow. 


Boyet. But ſhe herſelf is hit lower: Have I hit her 
„ - 
Roſ. Shall I come upon thee with an old ſaying, 


that was a man when king Pepin of France was A 
little boy, as touching the hit it? 


Boyet. So I may anſwer thee with one as old, that 


was a woman when queen Guinever of Britain was a 
little wench, as touching the hit it. 
Roſ. Thou can'ſt not hit it, hit it, hit it, | Singing. 
Thou can ſt not hit it, my good man. 
| Boyet. An I cannot, cannot, cannot, 
An I cannot, another can. [ Exennt Roſ. & Kat. 


Coſt. By my rroth, moſt Pleaſant! how both did 
en! 


Mar. A mark marvellous well ſhot ; for they both | 


did hit it. 


Boyet. A mark! O, mark but that walk; A mark, 
ſays my lady ! 1 


1 the mark have a prick | in t, to mete at, is it may 


© Te 
Mar. Wide o' the bow hand ! reach, your hand 


18 out. 


Coft. Indeed, a ſt thoot nearer, or he'll ne'er 


hit che clout *. 


T queen Guinever) This was king Arthur 5 queen, not over r fa. ; 
mous for fidelity to ho huſband. See the ſong of the Boy and the 


Mantle in Dr. ory s Collection. 


In Beaumont an 


Name. STEEVENS. 


* —— the clout.] The c/out was the white mark at which arch- 
ers took their aim. The pin was s the wooden nail that upheld it. 


OTEEVENS. | 


Gs 3 | Bagel. 


* 
— — 


Fletcher's Scornful Lady, the elder Loveleſs : 
addrefſes Abigail, the old incontinent waiting-woman, by this 


3 
—— 
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Boer. An if my kind be out, * R belike, yaur 


hand is in. 
2 Then will ſhe get the upthor by cleaving the 
„„ + Ns 
Mar. Come, come, you talk greafily, your lips 
| grow foul. 


Cot. She's too hard for you at pricks, Sir ; chal. 
lenge her to bowl. 

Boyet. I fear too much rubbing* : Good ni ght; m 
good owl. I Excunt all 2 Coftard, 

Coſt. By ny ſoul, a ſwain ! a moſt fimple clown ! 

Lord, lord! how the ladies and I have PE him 


down! | 
O' my troth, moſt ſweet jeſts! moſt 3 incony vulgar 
Wir! 
When it comes ſo ſmodthly off, ſo obſcenely, 2s it 
were, i Hit. 


| Anika o' the one fide,—O, a moſt dainty 3 - 
To ſee him walk before alady, and to bear her fan | 
To ſee him kiſs his hand ! and how moſt ſweetly a 


will ſwear !— 

And his page o' t other fide, that handful of wit 

Ah, heavens it is a moſt pathetical nit! 

Sola, ſola! EE | [Shouting within, 
I Exit e 


3 by cleaving the pin.) Honeſt Coftard might have befriended 
Dean Milles, whoſe note on a ſong in the Pſeudo Rowley? s Ella has 
_ expoſed him to ſo much ridicule. . See his book, p. 213. Coſ- 
_ tard's application of the word pin might have led the Dean to ſuſ- 
pect the qualities of the after. _ But a has mirth to do with 
archzology}? 'STEEVENS. 

+ I fear too much rubbing : ] To rub is one of the terms of the 
bowling- green. MaLone. 

5 to bear her fan J] See a note on Romeo and Juliet, act Il 
ſe. | iv. where Nurſe aſks Peter for her Fan. STEE VENS, | 
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Enter Dull, Holofernes, and Sir Nathaniel. 


Nath: Very reverent ſport, truly; and done in the 
tdteſtimony of a good conſcience, 
55 N Hol, 


Enter — Holafernes,] There is very little perſonal reflexion in 
Shakſpeare, either the virtue of thoſe times, or the candour of our 
© author, has ſo effected, that his ſatire is, for the moſt part, ge- 
neral, and, as himſelf ſays: —_ 1 . 
3 his taxing like a wild-gooſe flies, 
= Unclaim'd of any man, —— _ | 
The place before us ſeems to be an exception. For by Holofer. 
nes is deſigned a particular character, a pedant and ſchoolmaſter 
of our author's time, one John Florio, a teacher of the Italian 
tongue in London, who has given us a ſmall dictionary of that 
language under the title of 4 World of Words, which in his epiſ- 
tle dedicatory he tells us, 7s of little leſs value than Stephens's Trea- 
| ſure of the Greek Tongue, the moſt complete work that was ever 
yet compiled of its kind. In his preface, he calls thoſe who had 
criticized his works /e - logs or land- critics; monſters of men, if nut 
brafts rather than men; whoſe teeth are canibals, their toongs adders 
forks, their lips aſpes poiſon, their eyes Baſiliſtes, their breath the 
breath of # grave, their avords like fwordes of Turks, that ſlrive 
<vhich ſhall dive deepeſt into a Chriſtian lying bound before them. 
Well therefore might the mild Nathaniel deſire Holofernes to ab- 
rogate ſcurrility, His profeſſion too is the reaſon that Holofernes 
deals ſo much in Italian ſentences. There is an edition of Love's 
Labour's Loft, printed 1598, and ſaid to be preſented before her 
 bighneſs this laft Chriflmas, 1597. The next year 1598, comes 
out W with his World of Words, recentibus odiis; 
and in the preface, quoted above, falls upon the comic poet for 
bringing him on the ſtage. There is another ſort of leering curs, 
that rather ſuarle than bite, where#f I could inflance in one, who 
lighting on a good ſonnet of a gentleman's, a friend of mine, that 
loved better to be a poet than to be counted ſo, called the author a 
rymer—Let Ariflophanes and his comedians make plates, and ſcoaure 
their mouths on Socrates ; thoſe very mouths they make to wilifie, ſhall 
be the means to amplifie his virtue, &c, Here Shakſpeare is ſo 
plainly marked out as not to be miſtaken. As to the ſonnet of the 
' gentleman his friend, we may be affured it was no other than his 
own. And without doubt was parodied in the very ſonnet begin- 
ning with The praiſeful princeſs, &c. in which our author makes 
Holofernes ſay, He vill ſomething affed the letter, for it argues 
= 88 G8 4 . | acititys 
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Hol. The deer was, as you know, ſanguis, in blood 5; 
ripe as a pomewater*®, who now hangeth like a jewel 
in 


Facility, And how much John Florio. thought this a fectation ar- 
wed facility, or quickneſs of wit, we ſee in this preface where he 
Falls upon his enemy, H. 8. His name is H. S. Do not take it for 
the Roman H. S. unleſs it be as H. S. is twice as much and an half, 
as half an AS. With a great deal more to the ſame purpoſe ; 
concluding, his preface in theſe words, The reſolute Fohn Florio, 
From the ferocity of this man's temper it was, that Shakſpeare 


” 


choſe for him the name which Rabelais gives to his pedant of 
Thubal Holoferne. WarBurRTon,  _ 
I am not of the learned commentator's opinion, that the ſatire 
of Shakſpeare is ſo ſeldom perſonal. It is of the nature of per. 
ſonal invectives to be ſoon unintelligible : and the author that 
gratifies private malice, animam in vulnere ponit, deſtroys the fu- 
ture efficacy of his own writings, and ſacrifices the eſteem of ſuc- 
ceeding times to the laughter of a day. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the ſarcaſms, which, perhaps, in the author's time, ſe? the 
playhouſe zz a roar, are now loſt among general reflections, Yet 
whether the character of Holofernes was pointed at any particular 
man, I am, notwithſtanding the plauſibility of Dr. Warburton's 
conjecture, inclined to doubt. Every man adheres as long as he 
can to his own pre-conceptions. Before I read this note I con- 
ſidered the character of Holofernes as borrowed fcom the Rhombus 
of fir Philip Sidney, who, in a kind of paſtoral entertainment, 
\ exhibited to queen Elizabeth, has introdueed a ſchool-maſter ſo 
called, ſpeaking @ lea/h of languages at once, and puzzling himſelf 
and his auditors with a jargon like that of Holofernes in the pre- 
ſent play. Sidney himſelf might bring the character from Italy: 
for, as Peacham obſerves, the ſchoolmaſter has long been one 
of the ridiculous perſonages in the farces of that country. _ 
VVV „ , een 
Dr. Warburton is certainly right in his ſuppoſition that Forio 
is meant by the character of Holofernes. Florio had given the 
firſt affront. The plaies, ſays he, that they plaie in England, 
are neither right comedies, nor right tragedies ; but repreſentations 
of hifories without any decorum.” — The ſcraps of Latin and Ita- 
lian are tranſcribed from his works, particularly the proverb about 
Yenice, which has been corrupted ſo much. The a ffectation of 
the letter, which argues facilitie, is likewiſe a copy of his manner, 
We meet with much of it in the ſonnets to his patrons. _ 
In Italie your lordſhip well hath ſeene 
„Their manners, monuments, magnificence, 
„Their language learnt, in found, in ftyle, in ſenſe, 
V NY Prooving 
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in the ear of Czl1o7. ,—the {ky, the welkin, the hea” 
ven; and anon falleth like a crab, on the face of 
Terra, —the ſoil, the land, the earth. 


„Prooving by profiting, where you have Jew, 
——<© To adde to fore-learn'd facultie, facilitie.” | 

We ſee then, the character of the ſchoolmaſter might be written 
with leſs learning, than Mr, Colman conjectured : nor 1s the uſe 
of the word thraſonical, any argument that the author had read 
Terence. It was introduced to our language long before Shak- 
ſpeare's time. Stanyhurſt writes, in a tranſlation of one of ſir 
Tho. More's epigrams : 

„ Lynckt was in wedlocke a loftye thraſonical hufsnuffe,” 
Tt can ſcarcely be neceſſary to animadvert any further upon 


what Mr, Colman has advanced in the appendix to his Terence. 
If this gentleman, at his leiſure from modern plays, will con- 


deſcend" to open a few old ones, he will ſoon be fatisfied, that 
Shakſpeare was obliged to learn and repeat in the courſe of his 

profeſſion, ſuch Latin Fragments, as are met with in his works. 
The formidable one, ira. furor brevis eff, which is quoted from Zi- 
mon, may be found, not in plays only, but in every tritical eſſay 
from that of king James to that of dean Swift incluſive. I will 
only add, that if Mr. Colman had previouſly looked at the pane- 
gyrie on Cartwright, he could not ſo ſtrangely have miſrepre- 
ſented my argument from it : but thus 1t mult ever be with the 


moſt ingenious men, when they talk <vithour-book, Let me how- 


ever take this opportunity of acknowledging the very genteel 
language which he has been pleaſed to uſe on this occaſion, 


Mr. Warton informs us in his Life of fir Tho. Pope, that there 


was an old play of Holophernes acted before the princeſs Elizabeth 
in the year 1556. FARMER, 


In ſupport of Dr. Farmer's opinion, the following paſſage from 
Orlando Furioſo, 1594, may be brought: 


« —— Knowing him to be a Thraſonical mad cap, they have 
ſent me a Gnathonical companion, &c.“ 


Greene, in the dedication to his Arcadia, has the ſame word : 


Das of ſome thraſonical huffe- ſnuffe, 
 Florio's firſt work is regiſtred on the books of the 8 


ers' Company, under the following title. Aug. 1578. Florio 


his firft Frute, being Dialogues in Italian .and Engliſh, with 
certen Inſtructions, &c. to the learning the Italian Tonge.“ 


In 1595, he dedicated his Italian and Engliſh dictionary to the 


earl of outhampton. in the year 1600, he publiſhed his tranſ- 
lation of Montaigne. Florio pointed his ridicule not only at dra- 


matic performances, but, even at performers. Thus, in his preface 


to this work, *— as if an owle ſhould repreſent an eagle, or ſome 
tara-rag play er ſhould a& the princely Telephus with a voyce as 
rag'd as his clothes, a grace as bad as his VOY CC," STEEVENS, 


7 | _ Nath, 


— 


A pricket *, 
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Nath, Truly, maſter Holofernes, the epithets are 
ſweetly Ales, like a ſcholar at the leaſt: But, 18 L 


_ aſſure ye, it was a buck of the firſt head. 


Hol. Sir Nathaniel, haud cr edo. | 

Dull. Twas not a Baud credo, *rwas a pricker. 

Hol. Moſt harbarous intimation ! yet a kind of 
inſinuation, as it were, in via, in way, of explication; 


| facere, as it were, replication ; ; or, rather, oftentare, to 


ſhow, as it were, his inclination—after his undrefled, 
unpoliſhed, uneducated, unpruned, untrained, or 
rather unlettered, or, rathereſt, unconfirmed fa- 


ſhion,—to inſert again my haud credo for a deer. 


Dul. I ſaid, the deer was not a haud credo; Þ "tas 


Oh, 


3 — in Blood: 1] I: fuppoſe we hould read | in Janguis 
blood. STEEVENS, 
„ ripe as a pomewater,] A ſpecies of ple formerly much 


eſteemed. Malus Carbonaria. See Gerard's Herbal, edit. 1597. 


2 1273. 


Again, in the old ballad py: Blew Cap for Me : 


© #6 Whoſe cheeks did reſemble two roſting pomewaters. 
"og S8 TREVENS., 
7 in the ear of 8 — In Florio's dictionary, 1595; 


Ciclo! is defined, . heawen, the fhie, firmament or, ewelkin ;* * and 
terra is explained thus : © The element called earth; anie La 


earth, countrie, land, ſoile, &c. This adds ſome little rength 
to Dr. Warburton's conjecture, but it is by no means deciſive. 
_ Marone. 
8 ba a pricker.) In a play called 7 be Nee from Parnaſſus, 
1606, I find the following account of the different appellations of 
deer, at their different ages: 
« Amoretto. I cauſed the keeper to ſever the raſcal deer from 
the bucks of the firſt bead. Now, fir, a b»:ck is the firft year, a 


fawn ; ; the /econd year, a pricket; the third year, a ſorrell; the 
fourth year, a ſoare; the fifth, a buck of the firfl head; the 8 


year, a compleat buck. Likewiſe yeur hart is the firft year, A 
calfe; the ſecond year, a brocket ; the third year, a Jpade 3 the. 


fourth year, a flag ; the fixth year, a hart. A roe-buck is the ft 


year, a kid ; the /econd year, a girl; the third year, a hemuſe; 


and theſe are your ſpecial beaſts for chaſe,” 


Again, in A Chriſtian turn'd Turk, 1612: 8 I am but a pricket, 
a mere ſorell; my head's not t barden d yet.“ Sram | 


Hol. 
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Hol, Twice ſod ſimplicity, bis coctus !— O thou 


monſter ignarance, how deformed doſt thou look ? 
Nath, Sir, he hath never fed on the dainties that 

are bred in a book; he hath not eat aper, as it were; 

he hath not drunk ink; his 1 intelleck! is not repleniſh- 


ed; he is only an animal, only ſenſible in the duller 
parts: 


Land ſuch Erft 


p — * ſet before 1 us, that we 
thankful ſhould be 


Which 


9 And ed 88 planes are fat befare Us, that be e thankful hola 
Which we tafte, and feeling are for th'ſe parts that do frodtify 


in us more than he. 


The words have been ridiculouſly, and ſtupidly, tranſpoſed 


and corrupted. I read, ve thankful ſhould be for thoſe parts 


(which ave taſte and feel ingradare) that do frudtify, &c, The 
emendation I have offered, I hope, reſtores the author: at 


leaſt, it gives him ſenſe and grammar: and anſwers extremely 


well to his metaphors taken from Planting. Tngradare, with the 
Italians, fignifies, to riſe higher and higher; andare di grado in 


| grado, to make a progreſſion; and ſo at length come to 1 , 5 


aa the poet expreſſes it. WARBURTON. 1 
Sir T, Hanmer reads thus: 


And ſuch barren Ae e WES us, that abe thankful 


ſhould be, 
For thoſe parts which wwe tae and feel 4 frulify in us 


more than be. 
And Mr. Edwards, in his eser e on Dr. Warburton's 
notes, applauds the emendation. I think both the editors miſ- 


taken, except that ſir T. Hanmer found the metre, FRongh be | 


miſſed the ſenſe, I read, with a flight change: 


And ſuch barres plants are ſet before 85 that we thankful 


ſhould be, 


When ave taſte and fooling are for aber that do fruce 


tify in us more than he. 


That i is, ſuch barren plants as are exhibited in the creation, to 


make us thankful <vhen awe have more taſte and feeling than he, of 
thoſe parts, or qualities which produce fruit in 45, and preſerve us 
from being likewiſe barren plants. Such 18 the ſenſe, juſt in itſelf 
and pious, but a little clouded by the diction of fir Nathaniel. The 


length of theſe lines was no novelty on the Engliſh ſtage. The 


| moralities afford ſcenes of the like meaſure. JoansoN. 


This ſtubborn piece of nonſenſe, as ſomebody has called it, 


wants only a particle, I think, to make 1 it ſenſe, I would read: 


And 
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(Which we of taſte and feeling are) for thoſe parts 
that do fructify in us more than ge. 


For as it would ill become me to be vain, indiſereet, 
odr a fool, 


So were there a patch ® ſet on learning, to ſee him 
in a ſchool : 
But, one bene, ſay I; being of an old father” b 1 1 
' Many can brook the weather, that love not the wind. 
Dull. You two are book-men : can you tell * 
your wit, 


What was a month old at Cain 5 birth, that? 8 not 
five weeks old as yet? 3 

Hil. Dietynna, good man Dull; Dictynna, good 
man Dull. A 
Dul. What is Dicty TTY 

Nath. A title to Phœbe, to Luna, to the moon. 

Fol. The moon was a month old, when Adam 
was no more; 
And raught not to five weeks, when he came to five- 
5 ſcore. 


And ſuch barren plants are : ſet before us, ps we thankful 
| ſhould be, 
(Which we / taſte and feeling are) for thoſe parts, that do 
fFructify in us more than he, | 
Which: in this paſſage has the force of as, according to an idiom 
of our language, not uncommon, though not ſtrictly gramma- 
tical. What follows is {till more irregular ; for I am afraid our 
| poet, for the ſake of his rbime, has put he for him, or rather 
i him, If he had been writing proſe, he would have expreſſed | 
his meaning, I believe, more clearly thus har do fructiſy in us 
more than in him. TyvrwHITT. 
| I have followed Mr. Tyrwhitt's reading. STEEVENS. 
For as it would ill become me to be vain, indiſcreet, or a fool; 
So avere there a patch ſet on learning, to ſee him in a ſchool. : 
The meaning is, to be in a ſchool would as ill become a a patch, or 
"low fellow, as folly would become me. JonnsoN. . | 
Aud raught PI) i. e. reach'd not. So, in the Arraigument of 
Paris, 1584 : 1 a 
the fatal fruit 5 
905 Ranght from the golden tree of Proſerpine.” 5 
S TEEVENS. 
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The alluſion holds in the exchange“. ; 
Dull. Tis true indeed; - the colluſion holds in the 
exchange. 5 

Hol. God comfort thy capacity 11 ſay the al: 
ſion holds in the exchange. 

Dull. And I fay the polluſion holds in the « ex- 
change; for the moon is never but a month old: 
and I ſay beſide, that twas a a prieket that the prin- 
ceſs kill'd. _ | | 

Hol. Sir Nathaniel, will; you hear an extemporal 
epitaph on the death of the deer? and, to humour 
the ignorant, I have call'd the deer the princeſs kill'd, 
a pricket. 

| Nath. Perge, good itt Holofernes, perge; 4 Go 
it ſhall pleaſe you to abrogate ſcurrility. 

Hol. I will ſomething affect the letter; for it 
argues facility. | 


The praiſeful princeſs pier d and pricb d 14 pretty ple ing 


„ 
Some ſay, a. ſore ; but not a a ſore, il now made fore © 
with ſhooting: - 
The dogs 7 yells put L to fore, then fret jumps from 
een; | 


Or pricket, fore, or elſe fora, the people fall a booting, 
If fore be fore, then L to ſore makes fifty 1 ; 


„ 


O50 one fore Jan hundred make, by adding but one more 7 


2 The alluſion Je inthe exchange.] i. e. the riddle is as good 
when TI uſe the name of Adam, as when you uſe the name of 
Cain. WaArBurRTON, | 

3 The praiſeful princeſs, &c. The ridicule deſigned in this paſ- 
ſage may not be unhappily illuſtrated by the alliteration in the 
following lines of Ulpian Fullwell, in his Commemoration of 
queen Anne Bullayne, which makes part of a collection called 
The Flower of Fame, printed, 1575 | 

5+ Whole princely praiſe hath pearſt the pricke, 
And price of endleſs fame, &c. STEEVENS. 

4 Make fifty ſores, © forel !] We ſhould read: 
= —of fore L, 
alluding to L being the numeral for 50. Wasen ter 


5 Noth. 
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Nath. A rare talent! 


Dull. If a talent be a claw, wok bow he claws him 
with a talent. 

Hol. This is a gift that J have, fimple, ſimple; 2 
fooliſh extravagant ſpirit, full of forms, figures, 
ſhapes, objects, ideas, apprehenſions, motions, revo- 

lutions: theſe are begot in the ventricle of memo- 
ry, nouriſhed in the womb of pia mater, and deliver'd 
upon the mellowing of occafiqn : But the gift is 
good in thoſe in whom 1 it 1s acute, and Iam thankful 
| for it. | 
Nath. Sir, I oralfe the Lotd for you; and 10 may 
my pariſhioners ; for their ſons are well tutor'd by 
you, and their daughters profit very greatly under 
you: you are a good member of the commonwealth, 

Hol. Mehercle, if their ſons be ingenious, they ſhall 

want no inſtruction: 5 if their daughters be capable, 


I will put it to them: But, vir ſapit, qui pauca loqui- 
tur: a foul feminine ſaluteth us. 


Enter Jachuenetia, and Caſtard. bs 


Fe. God give you good morrow, maſter parſon. 


Hol. Maſter parſon;—queft perſon “. And it one 
ſhould be pierc'd, which is the one? 


 Coft, Marry, maſter ſchool-maſter, be that 1 18 ken | 
to a hogſhead. , 


s if their daughters hs 3 &c. 1 Of this double aalen de- 
ſpicable as it is, Mr. Pope and his coadjutors availed themſelves, 
in their unſucceſsful comedy called Three Hours after Marriages 


4 STEEVENS. | 
5 — quaſi perſon. ] So, in Holinſhed, p p. 963 1 ** 


Jjerom was vicar of Stepnie, and Garard was perſon of Ho- 
nie- lane.“ I believe, however; we ſhould write the word per- 


fone, The ſame play on the word pierce is put into tlie mouth of 
Falliaff. STetveNs. 


| Perſon, Sir William Blackſtone obſerves i in his Commentarits, 
is the original and proper term; Perſona ecelclix, MkToxx. 


| Ho 


7 k 
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Hol. Of piercing a hogſhead ! a good luſtre of 
conceit in a turf of earth; fire enough for a flint, 
pearl enough for a {wine : 'tis pretty ; it is well. 

Fac. Good maſter parſon, be ſo good as read me 
this letter; it was given me by Coſtard, and ſent me 
from Don Armatho : I beſeech you, read it. 

Hol. Faufle, precor gelida quando pecus omne ſub 

LS, / 1 8 
Ruminat, —and ſo forth. Ah, good old Mantuan! I 
may ſpeak of thee as the traveller doth of Venice; 


7 Nath. Fauſte, precor gelida] Though all the editions con- 
cur to give this ſpeech oe Nathaniel, yet, as Dr. Thirlby in- 
 geniouſly obſerved to me, it is evident it muſt belong to Holos 
| Bes The Curate is employed in reading the letter to himſelf; 
and while he is doing ſo, that the ſtage may not ſtand ſtill, Holo- 
fernes either pulls out a book, or, repeating ſome verſe by heart 
from Mantuanus, comments upon the character of that poet. 
Baptiſta Spagnolus (ſirnamed Mantuanus, from the place of his 
birth) was a writer of poems, who flouriſhed towards the latter 
end of the 15th century. TuBZOBAL D. ͤĩÄ7!5ñ!]T Pons 
Fauſte, precor gelida, &c.] A note of La. Monnoye's on theſe 
very words in Les Contes des Beriers, Nov. 42. will explain the 
humour of the quotation, and ſhew how well Shakſpeare has ſuſ- 
tained the character of his pedant.——1/ defigne le Carme Bap- 
tie Mantuan, dont au commencement du 16 fiecle on liſoi! publiques 
ment à Paris le Poefies ; fi celebres alors, que, comme dit plaiſamment 
Farnabe dans ſa prefaceſur Martial, les Pedans ne faiſoient nulle dif- 
ficults de preferer à le Arma virumque cano le Fauſte precor ge- 
lida, lane, a Þ Eneide de Virgil les Eclogues de Mantzan, la 
premiere deſquelles commence par Fauſte precor gelida. 
VVV WAR BURTO Ww. 
The Eclogues of Mantuanus the Carmalite were, tranſlated be- 
fore the time of Shakſpeare, and the Latin printed on the oppo- 
fire fide of the page for the uſe of ſchools. I. EEVENS. . 
From a paſſage in Naſhe's Apologie of Pierce Pennileſſe, 1593, 
the Eclogues of Mantuanus appear to have been a ſehool-book in 
our author's time: Ln an: M 
With the firſt and ſecond leafe he plais very prettilie, and 
in ordinarie terms of extenuating, verdits Pierce Pennileſſe for a 
grammar: ſchool wit ; ſaies, his margine is as deeplie learned as 
| Fauſfleprecor gelida,” Malo Wm. | 
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Old Mantuan ! old Mantuan ! Who underſtandeth 
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8 —/inegta, 7 inegia, 
Chi non te vide, ei non te pregia. 


thee not, loves thee not.— UN, re, ſol, la, mi, fa. Un- 
der pardon, ſir, what are che contents? or, rather, 
as Horace ſays in his What, my foul, verſes ? 
Nath. Ay, fir, and very learned. 
Hol. Let me hear a ſtaff, a ſtanza, verſe; Lege, 
domine. 5 
| Nath. If love make me forſworn, : how ſhall 1 ſwear 


„„ Wwe r 

Ah, never faith could bold, if not to beauty 
=. vowed | 
"Though to myſelf forſworn, to thee II faithſul 


prove; 
N n winegia, 

bi non te wide, ei non te pregia.] 
In old editions: Venechi, wenache a, qui non te wide, i non te piacch. 


And thus Mr. Rowe and Mr. Pope. But that poets, ſcholars, 


and linguiſts, could not reſtore this little ſcrap of the true Italian, 
is to me unaccountable. Our author is applying the praiſes of 


Mantuanus to a common proverbial ſentence, ſaid of Venice, 


Vinegia, Vinegia ! gui non te vidi, ei non te pregia. O Venice, Ve- 
nice, he who bas never ſeen thee, has thee not in eſteem. 


THEOBALD. 
The proverb, as I am informed, is this; He that ſees Venice 


little, values it much; he that ſees it PR bee it little. But I 


ſuppoſe Mr. Theobald is right, for the true proverb would not 


ſerve the ſpeaker's purpoſe. JonxsOx. 


K The proverb ſtands thus in HowelP's Letters, book i i. ſect. 1. 
6. 
: 7 Venetia, Venetia, chi non te vede, non te pregia, 
Ma chi ti ha troppo veduto te diſpregia. 
Venice, Venice, none thee une en can prize ; 
Who thee hath ſeen too much, will thee deſpiſe, Po 
The players -in their edition, have thus printed the firſt line. 
Venicbie, wencha, que non te unde, que non te perreche. | BTEEVENs, | 
Our author without doubt found this Italian pro- 2 in Florio's 


Second Frutes, 4to, 1591, where it ſtands thus: 


* 


„Henetia, chi non ti uede, non ti pretia; 
«* ' Ms chi ti ws bengli cofia.” MaATOxE. 


Thoſe 


. 
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Thoſe thoughts to me were oaks, to thee like 
oſiers bowed. 55 91 
Study his biaſs leaves, and makes his book thine 
| ores. 26.0 | 
Where all thoſe pleaſures live, that art would 
. comprehend : 


If knowledge be the mark, to know thee ſhall 


mines; | 8 
Well learned is that tongue, that well can thee 
15 commend : 1 | ER 
All ignorant that foul, that ſees thee without 
ÜVVꝛꝛ CO 1 5 
(Which 1s to me ſome praiſe, that I thy parts 
a» org oo 1 
Thy eye Jove's lightning bears, thy voice his 
. . OY 
Which, not to anger bent, is muſick, and ſweet 
e. 1 Wh 5 


Celeſtial as thou art, oh pardon, love, this wrong, 

That ſings the heaven's praiſe with ſuch an earthly 

„, a 0 COS 
Hol. You find not the apoſtrophes, and ſo miſs 

the accent: let me ſuperviſe the canzonet. Here are 

only numbers ratity'd?; but, for the ne eee 

| | IR . „ 2nd 


Nath. Here are only numbers ratified;] Though this ſpeech has 
all along been placed to fir Nathaniel, I have ventured to join it 
to the preceding words of Holofernes; and-not without reaſons. 

The ſpeaker here is impeaching the verſes ; but fir Nathaniel, as 
it appears above, thought them learned ones : beſides, as Dr. 
Thirlby obſerves, almoſt every word of this ſpeech fathers itſelf 
on the pedant. So much for the regulation of it: now, a little, 
to the A 5 = 

And why, indeed, Naſo ; but for ſmelling out the odoriferous fil. au- 
ers of fancy ? the jerks of invention imitary is nothing. Toe, 
| Sapacity with a vengeance ! I ſhould be aſhamed to own myſelf 

a piece of a ſcholar, to pretend to the taſk of an editor, and to 
pak ſuch ſtuff as this upon the world for genuine. Who ever 
heard of invention imitary ® Invention and imitation have ever 
been accounted two diſtin& things. The ſpeech is by a pedant, 

Vor. II. „ „%% ð a 


and golden cadence of poely, caret. *Ovidius Nafo 
was the man: and why, indeed, Naſo; but for 
ſmelling out the odoriferous flowers of fancy ? the 
jerks ot invention ? Imitari, | is nothing : : * ſodoth the 


who frequently throws in a word of Latin amongſt his Engliſh; 
and he is here flouriſhing upon the merit of invention, beyond 
that of imitation, or copying after another. My correction makes 
the whole ſo plain and intelligible, that, T think, it carries con- 
viction along with it. TRHEOBAL BEB. 

This pedantry appears to have been common in the age of 
Shakſpeare. The author of Lingua, or the Combat of the 75 0ngue 
_ the Five Senſes for Superiority, 1607, takes particular notice 
O it: 

„I remember about the year 1602, many uſed this ſkew kind 
of language, which, in my opinion, is not much unlike the man, 
whom Platon „ the fon of Lagus, king of Egypt, brought for a 
ſpectacle, half white half black,” STEEVEXsS. 

7 Owvidius Naſo was the man:] Our author makes his pedant 
affect the being converfant with the beſt authors: contrary to the 
practice of modern wits, who repreſent them as. deſpiſets of all 
| ſuch, But thoſe who know the world, know the pedant to be 


the greateſt affecter of politeneſs. Wanzun row. 


* fo doth the hound his mafler, the ape His keeper, the tired 2 
His nider.] The pedant here, to run down imitation, ſhews that ir 
is a quality within the capacity of beaſts : that the dog and the 
ape are taught to copy tricks by their maſter and keeper ; and fo is 
the tired horſe by his rider. This laſt. is a wonderful inſtance; 
but it happens not to be true. The author mult have wrote 
the tryed horſe his rider: i. e. one exerciſed and broke to the n- 
neger for he obeys every ſign, and motion of the rein, or of his 
rider. So, in the Taue Gentlemen of Verona, the word is uſed in 
the ſenſe of trained, exerciſed: 
% Aud how 5 cannot be a perfe® mam, 
( Mot being try'd and tutor'd in the cori.“ WarxzUs rox. 
The tired horle was the horſe adorned with 1:bands, — The fa- 
mous Banks's horſe ſo often alluded to. Lilly, in his Mother Bombie, 
brings in a Hackneyman and Mr. Halfpenny at croſs-purpoſes with 
this word: Why didſt thou boare the horſe through the eares?“ 
4“ —[t was for tiring.” 
He would never tire,” — the other,” FARMER. 
8051 in Marſton's Antonio aud Mellidu, Part ii. 1602: . 
„ Blink to thy chamber then and tyre thee.“ 
Ain, in hat you ill, by Marſton, 1605 : A 
bh -My love hath tyred ſame tidler like Albano. 
4 . Ma LO NE. 
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hound his maſter, the ape his keeper, the tired horſe 
his rider. But Damoſella virgin, was this. directed 
toyou? 


Fag. Ay, fir, from one Monteur Biron, one of 
the ſtrange queen's lords. 5 
Hol. 1 will overglance the ſuperſcript. 70 the 
ſuow white hand of the mofl beautcous Lady Roſaline. 
Iwill look again on the intellect of the letter, for the 
nomination of the party writing to the perſon written 

untg ? . 
Your Ladyſhip's in all defired employment, BiroN. 
Sir Nathaniel, this Biron is one of the votaries with .' 
the King; and here he hath fram'd a letter to a ſe- 
quent of the ſtranger queen's, which accidentally, 
or by the way of progreſſion, hath miſcarry'd,—Trip 
and go, my ſweet 3; deliver this paper into the royal 
hand of the king; it may concern much: Stay not 
thy compliment; I forgive thy duty; adieu. 
Jag. Good Coſtard, go with me.— Sir, God ſave 
your life! _ 
Ce. Have with thee, my Br. 

Exeunt Coft: "id Jag. ; 
| Nath, Sir, you have done this in the fear of God, 
| very religiouſly ; and as a certain father ſaith—— 
Hol. Sir, tell not me of the father, I do fear co- 
lourable colours. But, to return to the verſes; 
Did they pleaſe you, Sir Nathaniel? 

Nath: Marvellous well for the pen. 


[ 


3 Trip and go, os Poet Y 55 in Summer D Laß Will and 770 | 
tament, by Naſhe, „ 


85 Trip and go, heave nd nue, 
% Up and down, to and fro“? 
Perhaps originally the burthen of a ſong: Maron. 
„ Theſe words are certainly part of an old popular oog, 
There i is an ancient muſical memey beginning, 7. rip and go hey J 


* 


EMAR KS. 
4 colourable colours.) Thar | 18 {pecious, or fair ir mag appear- 
ances. Jonxs oV. . 


N H h 2 | Hel, 
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Hol. I do dine to-day at the father's of a certain 
pupil of mine; where if (being repaſt 5) it ſhall , 
pleaſe you to gratify the table with a grace, I will, 
on my privilege I have with the parents of the afore- 
ſaid child or pupil, undertake your ben venuto; where 
I will prove thoſe verſes to be very unlearned, nei- 
ther ſavouring of poetry, wit, nor invention: The. 
ſeech your ſociety. 

Nath. And thank you too : for fociety, (ſaith the 
text) is the happineſs of life. 

Hol. And, certes, the text moſt infallibly con- 
cludes it. —Sir, do invite you too; [To Dull. ] you 
ſhall not fay me, nay : paurca verba. Away; the 
gentles are at their game, and we will to our recre- 


ation. | OF Ooh Ae 


SCENE III. 


Enter Biron a 1 a Paper, 


Bion. The king is hunting the deer; I am courfing 
myſelf : they have pitch'd a toil; I am toiling in a 
pitch *; pitch, that defiles ; defile ! | atoul word. Well, 
Set thee down, ſorrow! = ſo, they ſay, the fool faid, 
and fo ſay I, and I the fool. Well prov'd, wit! By 
the lord, this love is as mad as Ajax: it kills ſheep ; 
it Kills me, Ia ſheep: Well prov'd again on my fide : 
I will not love: if I do hang me; faith, will not. 
O, but her eye,—by this light, but for her eye, I 
| would not love her ; ; yes, for her two eyes. Well, 
T do nothing in the world but lie, and lie in m 
throat. By heaven, I do love : and it hath taught 


(being p)] Before 9 is the e of he firſt quarto, 
: 1598. Being repaſt, that of the folio, 1623. MALox RE. 


1 am toilirg in a pitch ;] Alluding to-lady Rofaline's com- 


85 plexion, who is through the whale play repreſented as a * 
beauty. Jonnson. 


9 7 0 
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me to rhime, and to be melancholy ; and here is 
part of my rhime, and here my melancholy. Well, 
the hath one o' my ſonnets already; the clown bore 

it, the fool ſent it, and the lady hath it: ſweet 
clown, ſweeter fool, ſweeteſt lady ! By the world, I 
would not care a pin if the other three were in : 
Here comes one with a paper; God give him grace 
to groan! I H/de ſtands afide. 
Enter the King. 
Kino. Ah me! „ 

Biron. | Aſide.] Shot, by heaven! Proceed, ſweet 
Cupid ; thou haſt thump'd him with thy bird-bolt 
under the left pap :—Þ faith ſecrets, — 

King. | Reads.) So ſoeet a kiſs the golden ſun gives 

n0t | „„ by. | 
To thoſe freſhmornins drops upon the roſe, _ 
As thy eye-beams, when their freſh rays have ſmote 
The night of dew that on my cheeks down flows : 

Nor ſhines the filver moon one half ſo bright 

_ Through the tranſparent boſom of the deep, 

As doth thy-face through tears of mine give light; 

Thou ſhin'ſt in every tear that I do weep: 
No drop but as à coach doth carry thee, 
So rideſt thou triumphing in my woe ; 
Do but behold the tears that ſwell in me, 
Aud they thy glory through my grief will ſhewy : 
But do not love thyſelf; then thou twilt keep | 
Ay tears for glaſſes, aud ſtill make me toeep. 
O queen of queens, how far aft thou excel ! 
No thought can think, nor tongue of mortal tell.— 
7 The night of deaw, that on my chee*s doxvn flows ] This phraſe, 


however quaint, is the poet's own. He means, 7he derb that 
nightly fleas down his cheeks. Shakſpeare, in one of his other plays, 


uſes night of dew for dewy night, but I cannot at preſent recollect 
in which. STEEVENS. , e oy | 


Why not dew of night? MusGRAve. 


; \ 
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How ſhall ſhe know my rial III drop the paper; 
Sweet 5 ſhade folly. Who is he comes here? 


[Te on eps aſide. 
Enter Tongaville. | 


What, 1 and reading! liſten, ear. 


Birou, ice} Now, in thy likeneſs, one more 
fool, appear! 


Long. Ah me! I am forſworn. 
Biron. Aide] Why, he comes in like a perjure, 
| wearing papers. 


King. [Hides] In love, I hope ; Sweet fellowſhip 


in ſhame! 


Biron. [ Afide,) One drunkard loves another of the 


name, 


Long. [ Afde.) Am I the rſt, that have been ber. 
jur'd ſo. 


Biron. { Afide.] I could put thee in comfort; not by 
| two, that I know ; =- 
Fe Thou mak'ſt the triumviry, the corner. cap of ſo- 
. ciety, 
7 The ſhape of love's Tyburn that hangs up fim- 
plicity, 1 
Long. 1 fear, theſe ſtubborn lines lack power to | 
move: 
0 ſweet Maria, empreſs of my love! 
Theſe numbers will I tear, and \ write in proſe. 


. 


he CONES in like a perj ure, — = The puniſhment 
of perjury is tO wear on the breaſt a p: aper r expieiſivg the crime. 
 Jonns0N, 
Thus Holinſbed, p-. 338, ſpeaking of cardinal Wolfey, „he 
ſo puniſhed perjurie with open puniſhment, and open papers wear - 
4, that in his time it was leſs uſed,” | 

Again, in Leicefter's Commonwealth, „ the gentlemen were all 
taken ad caſt into priſon, and afterwards were ſent down to Lud- 
low, there to wear papers of perjury,” STEEVENS. 


2 Thou maß ft the triumviry.] The e 1598, has erium- 
 pherie. Maron. 


Biron. 
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Biron. [ Aſide.] O, rhimes are guards on wanton 


 Cupid's hoſe : 


Disſfigure not his flop *. 3 
Long. This fame ſhall go. He reads the ſounet. 


Did not the heavenly rhetorick of thine eye 
{"Gainft zobom the wworld cannot hold argument) 
 Perſuade my heart to this falſe perjury © 
= Vs, for thee broke, deſerve not puniſhment. 
A women IT Torſwore; but I will prove, 
Thou being a goddeſs, T forfwore not thee © 
My vor was earthly, thou d heavenly lobe; 
Thy grace being gain d, cares all diſgrace in me. 
YVorws are but breath, and breath a vapour is : 
Then thou, fair ſun, Tovich on my earth doft une, 
Exbal ſt this vapour vow 3 1# thee it is: 
If broken then, it 1s no fault of mine ; 
: If by me broke, What -faol i is not fo "5 4 
* To boſe an oath to win a paradije © 


5 O2, rhimes are ; guard; on <vanton Ons i hoſe 8 
Disfizure not his ſhop.] | 

All the editions happen to concur in this error: but what agree» 
ment in ſenſe is there between Cupid's h:/e and his /bop ? or what 
relation can thoſe two terms have to one another ? or, what, in- 
deed, can be underſtood by Cupid's /bop It mult undoubtedly 
be corrected, as I have reformed the text. Slobs are large and 
wide-knee'd breeches, the garb in fathion in our author's davs $ 48 
we may obſerve from old family pictures; but they are now worn 
only by boors and ſea-faring men: and we have dealers whoſe 
ſole buſineſs it is to furniſh the ſailors with ſhirts, jackets, &. who 
are called /op-:en, and their ſhops, /lop:/hops. ThEoOBALD. 
I ſuppoſe this alludes to the uſual taudry dreſs of Cupid, 
when he appeared on the ſtage: In an old tranflation of Caſa s. 
Galateo is this precept: Thou muſt wear no garments, that 
be over much daubed with garding : that men may not ſay, thou 
haſt Ganimedes hoſen, or Cupides doublet.” FARMER. 

2 Toloſe an oath, to win a faradiſe?] The Paſſionate Pilgrim, 

: 598, in which this ſonnet is alſo found, reads —Tobreak au oath — 
| But the oppoſition between 4% and avin is s much 1 in our author 8 
manner. MALONE. Ek | 


HI bk: 85 Biron. 


1 
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Biron. Aide. ] This is the liver vein?, which makes 
fleſh a deity ; | 
A green gooſe, a goddeſs ; pure, pure idolatry. 


God amend us, God amend ! we are much out o' the 
. 


0 Enter Dumain. 


"Tinh By whom ſhall I ſend this Company! 
N [Stepping aſide. 
Biron. | Afide.] All hid, alt hid*, an old infant play: 
Like a demy-god here fit I in the iky, 
And wretched fools' ſecrets heedfully oer- eye. 
More ſacks to the mill! O heavens, I have my wiſh; 
Dumain transform'd, four woodcocks in a diſh ! ! 
Dum. O moſt divine Kate! 
Biron. O molt prophane coxcomb |! [44 de. 
Dum. By heaven, the wonder of a mortal eye! 
Biron. By earth, ſhe is not corporal ; * there you 
lie. Ile. 
th „ | 2 8 


NERF = liver ö The liver was anciently ſuppoſed to 


de the ſeat of love. JohNsON. 


4 all hid, all hid,] The children“ 8 cry at t Bide and ſeek. | 
MUSGRAVE. 
5 By earth, hes 15 but corporal, there you lie. ] Old edition : 
By earth, e is not, corporal, there you lie. 
A one of the lovers, in ſpite of his vow to the contrary, 
thinking himſelf alone here, breaks out into ſhort ſoliloquies of 
admiration on his miſtreſs; and Biron, who ſtands behind as an 
eves-dropper, takes pleaſure in contradicting his amorous raptures. 
Bot Dumain was a young lord: he had no ſort of poſt in the 
army: what wit, or alluſion, then, can there be in Biron's calling 
him corporal ® I dare warrant, I have reſtored the poet's true 
meaning, which is this, Dumain calls his miſtref$ divine, and 
the wonder of a mortal eye; and Biron in flat terms denies theſe 
yperbolical praiſes. I ſcarce need hint, that our poet commonly | 
uſes corporal as corporeal, "THEO BALD, 
Theobald's emendation is plauſible, but perhaps unneceſſary. 
The paſſage may be thus explained. Dumain ſwears firſt, by 
leaven, that the is the wonder of a Soria) 9e. Biron ſeems in his 


. reply 
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Dum. Her amber hair for foul hath amber cotedꝰ. 
Biron. An amber-colour'd raven was well noted. 
[ Aſide. 
Dum. As upright as the cedar. 
Biron. Stoop, I fay ; 


Her ſhoulder is with child. : Aid. 


Dum. As fair as day. 
Biron. Ay, as ſome days; but then no ſun muſt 


ſhine. | 1 [ A. 
Dum. O that I had my. wiſh ! 


Long. And I had mine! 


King. And 1 e g000 Lord! [Afde, 


reply to mean, Swear next zy earth, that ſhe is not corporeal ; and 
when you have carried matters ſo far, I ſhall not ſcruple to tell 


you in yet plainer terms, that you lie. STEEVENS. | 
It ſhould be remembered, that Biron in a former ſcene, when 
he perceives that he is in love, exclaims : 


„ And I tobe a corporal of his field, 

And wear his colours 5 
Why then may he not in jeſt apply that appellation to another, 
which he has already given to himſelf ? He only means by the 
title, that Dumain 1s one of Cupid's Aid- du- camps, as well as s him- 
ſelf, I would therefore point, 

| By earth ſhe is not, corporal ; ; there you lie, 

It corporal 1 15 to be conſidered as an adjective, Theobald's emenda- 
tion appears to be neceſſary, Mar,ons. 


9 amber coted. 13 To cote is to ourſtrip, to overpaſs, So, in 
Hann . | 


1 


certain players 
143,008 We coted on the way.” 
Again, in Chapman? Homer: 
| Words her worth had oY with deeds, 

« Had more ground been allow'd the race, and coted. 

far his ſeeds,” STEEvens. 

Quoted (for ſo I would read) here, I think, RUINS marked, 

guritten down. So, in All's Well that ends Well: 
«© He's quoted for a molt perfidious knave.“ 

The word in the old copy is—coter ; but that (as Dr. Johnſon has 
obſerved in the laſt ſcene of this play) is only the old ſpelling of 
quoted, owing to the tranſeriber's truſting to his ear, and followin 
the pronounciation. To coze, though elſewhere uſed by our 


author with the ſignification of over-tates will, in my ohni, by 


no means ſuit here. MALON E. 


Biron. 


. 4 
1 

_ 
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Biron. Amen, ſo I had mine: Is not that a good 
Werds Aide. 
Dum. I would forget her; but a fever ſhe 
Reigns in my blood, and will remembred be. 
Biron. A fever in yout blood ! why, then inciſion 
Would let her out in ſawcers ; ; Sweet miſpriſion! EE 
| Aſide. 
Dum. Once more PII read the ode that 8 have 
writ. 
Biron. Once more I'll mark hy loye can vary 


ak 4 Aj Z 
Dumais reads his ſonnet, 


On a day, (alack the day !} 
Love, whoſe month 1s ever May, . 
 Spy'd a bloſſom, paſſing fair, 
Playing in the wanton air: 
Through the velvet leaves the wind, 
All unſeen, gan paſſage find; 
That the lover, ſick to death, 
Wiſh'd himſelf the heaven's breath. 
Air, (quoth he) thy cheeks may blow z 
Air, would I might triumph ſo*! _ 
But, alack, my hand is ſworn, 
Meer to pluck thee from thy thorn 2 
Vow, alack, for youth unmeet ; 
Youth ſo apt to pluck a feet. 


7 but a fever ſhe 
ERNeigus in my blood.) So, in Hamlet: X 
„For, like the hectic, 1 in my blood he rages. 
 _ STEEVENS. 
* 1 dies abο t I ws triumph ſo ! T'erhane we may better read: 
Ah! avould 1 might triumph ſo ! Jour SON, 
9's my hand is fworn,] A copy of this ſonnet 1s printed it in 
os nd s Helicon, 1614, . a ö 
„But, alas!. my hand hath ſworn,” 
It is likewiſe printed as TENe 3, in Jaggard's Collection, 1 599+ 
OTEEVENS» 


Do 
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Do not call it fin in me, . 

That 1 am for ſcworn for thee : 

Thou, for whom even Fove would fevear , 

Juno but an Ethiope were ; 


And deny himſelf for Fove, 
Turning mortal for thy Iove. 


This will I fend ; and ſomething elſe more plain, 
Thar ſhall expreſs my true love's faſting pain*. 

O, would the W Biron, and Longaville, 
Were lovers too! ill, to example ill, 
Would from my forehead wipe a perjur'd note; 
For none offend, where all alike do dote. 

Long. Dumain, thy love is far from charity, 
That in love's grief defir'ſt ſociety : [ Coming forward. 
You may look pale, but I ſhould bluſh, I know, 
To be o'er heard, and taken napping "6 | 

King. Come, fir, you bluſh ; as his, your ele} is 

eee, | [Coming forevard. 

You chide at him, offending twice as much: 
You do not love Maria? Longaville 
Did never ſonnet for her ſake compile ? 
Nor never lay'd his wreathed arms athwart 
His loving boſom, to keep down his heart ? 
I have been cloſely ſhrouded in this buſh. 

And mark'd you both, and for you both did bluſh. 
I heard your guilty rhimes, obſery'd your faſhion ; 
Saw fighs reek from you, noted well your paſſion : 5 
Ah me! fays one; O Jove ! the other cries; 
Her hairs were gold, cryital the other's eyes: 
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You 


| — even Joie world fwvear,} The word even „ has been ſup- 
plied; and the two preceding lines are wanting in the copy pub- 
unn! in England's Helicon, 1614. | STEEVENS. 
my true love's taſting far] F aſling 18 long, hungry, 
. JounsoN. 
3 Her hairs avere gold. cryſtal the other”s eyer,] The firſt folio | 
reads: On her 1 8 &c. T he context, 1 Thane * ſnews that 
we e to read: 5 


One 
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You would for paradiſe break faith and troth ; 
[To Long. | 
And Jove, for your love, would infringe an oath. 
| Io Dumain, 
What will bien ſay, when ic he ſhall hear 
A faith infringed, which ſuch zeal did ſwear ? 
How will he ſcorn ? how will he ſpend his wit? 
How will he triumph, leap, and laugh at it“ 
For all the wealth that ever I did ſee, 
I would not have him know ſo much by me. 
Biron. Now ſtep I forth to whip hy pocriſy.— 
Ab, good my liege, I pray thee, pardon me. 7 
| Coming forward, 
Good heart, what grace haſt thou, thus to reprove 
Theſe worms for loving, that art moſt in love? 
Your eyes do make no coaches 5; in your tears, 
There is no certain princeſs that appears? 
You'll not be perjur'd, 'tis a hateful thing; 
T uſh, none but minſtrels like of ſonneting. 


One, her hairs were gold, cryſtal the other's eyes. 
1. e. the hairs of one of the ladies were of the colour of gold, and 
the eyes of the other as clear as chryſtal, The king is ſpeaking 5 
of 65 panegyricks pronounced by the two lovers on their miſ- 
treſſes 
One was formerly pronounced on. Hence the miſtake. See a 
note on The Two Gentlemen of V. erona, vol. „ 
The ſame miſtake has happened in Als Well that Ends Wal; 
(firſt folio.) 
„A traveller is a good thing after dinner—but on that lies two 
thirds, &c.“ 
The two words are frequently confounded 1 1n our ancient 
_ dramas, 
Since I wrote 5 3 I have found my conjecture confiraicd | 


buy the firſt quarto edition of this play, 1598, which reads One 


ber hairs, &.” Marone. 
++ Hoxw will he triumph, leap, and laugh at zt ? J To leap | 15 to 
exult, ro ſkip for joy. Jounson, 

Jour eyes do make u coaches ; ] Alluding to a paſſage in che 
king's /onnet. 
| No drop but as a coach doth carry thee,” . STEVENS: 


e 
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But are you not aſham'd ? nay, are you not, 
All three of you, to be thus much o 'er-ſhot ? 
You found his mote ; the king your mote did ſee : 
But I a beam do find in each of three. 

O, what a ſcene of foolery I have ſeen, 

Of ſighs, of groans, of ſorrow, and of teen! 
O me, with what ſtrict patience have I ſat, 
To ſee a king transformed to a knot*!. 


To 


6 To fee a king transfarmed to a knot ] Knot has no ſenſe that 


can ſuit this place. We may read /ot.” The rhimes in this play 
are ſuch, as 1 ſat and ſot may be well enough admitted. 


Jon nsov. 


A knot 1 is, I believe, a true lover's 1 meaning that the king 


| —=lay'd his wwreathed arms athwart | 
His loving boſom ſo long, | 


i e. remained fo long in the lover's poſture, that he ſeemed WI 


ally transformed into a At. The word /zt is in ſome counties 


pronounced fot, This may account for the ſeeming want of ex- 
act rhime. In the old comedy of Aloumazar, the ſame thought 
occurs: 

OE. Why ſhould I tu ine > my arms to cables 6.7 | 
So, in the 1 


fitting, x | 
« His arms in this ſad knot.” 
Again, in Titus Andronicus: 
80 Marcus, unknit that ſorrow-wreathen . "Bs 
„ 'Thy niece and I, poor creatures, want our hands, 


„ And cannot paſſionate our ten- ipld grief 
« With folded arms.“ 


Again, in the Raging Turk,, 1611: : 
5 527 89 as he walk'd | 
„Folding his arms up in a penſive bor.” 


The old copy, however, reads a guat, and Mr. Tollet ſeems 
to think it contains an alluſion to St. Maitheao, ch. xxiii. v. 24. 


where the metaphorical term of à guat means a thing of leaſt im- 


portance, or what is proverbially ſmall. The ſmallneſs of a gn 


15 likewiſe mentioned in Cymbeline. STEEveNs. 

A Knott 18 likewiſe a Lincolnſhire bird of the ſnipe kind. It is 
fooliſh even to a proverb, and it is ſaid to be eaſily euſnared. Ray, 
in his Ornithology, obſerves, that it took its name from Canute, 
who was particularly fond of it. 


The not is enumerated among other delicacies by far Epicure 
Mammon! in Ben * 5 Alchemift : 
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And profound Solomon tuning a Jigg. 


p And where my liege's? all about the wenn 2 — 


To break the vow I am engaged in; 
I am betray'd, by keeping company : 
With men like men, of ſtrange inconſtancy, 


in the ſame ſenſe as cynie and eynical, Tago, ſpeaking of the fair ſex 
as harſhly as 1s ſometimes the practice of Dr. Warburton, declares 


| tags | 


1. adds ſuch ſupport to Dr. Warburton's emendation, that] ſhould 
not ſcruple to give it a od in the text: 


To ſee great Hercules whipping a gigg, 


And Neſtor play at puſh-pin with the boys, + 
And critic Timon laugh at idle toys“! 


Where lyes thy grief? O tell me, good Dumain! 
And, gentle Longaville, where lyes thy pain? 


A caudle, $5 
King. Too bitter is thy jeſt; 
Are we betray'd thus to 5 over- view? 


Biron. Not you by me, but I betray'd to you: 
I, that am honeſt; I, that hold it ſin 


When 


0 My 6066 b mall eat pheaſants, dec. 
(e Knotts, godwits, n 


Again 1 in the 25th Song of Drayton's Polyolbion: 
The 420t that called was Canutus? bird of old. 
Of that great king of Danes his name that till doth hols, 
His e to pleaſe that far and near were ſought.“ 


CoLLINS 
4 — critic Timon) Critic and critical are uſed by our author 


he is nothing 7 if? not critical. STEEVENS. 


Mr. Steevens's obſervation is ſupported by our author's 112th 
Sonnet. 


46 — adder? s ſenſe 


„To cryttick and to Hatterer ſtopped arc.” Ma TLoxE. 


Vith men- ile men, of firange inconflancy—] This is a ſtrange 
ſenſeleſs line, and ſhould be read thus : 


With vane-like men, of range inconflancy, WARBURTON: 


This is well imagined, but perhaps the poet may mean, with 
men lite common men. Jonnson. 


I believe the emendation is proper. So, in Mou. Ado About Nos 
& If ſpeaking, why! a vane blown with all winds. 


OTEEVENS. | 
The following paſſage in Xing Henry IV. P. III. Act iii. ſc. 


00 Look 


— 


n 
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When ſhall you ſee me write a thing in rhime ? 
Or groan for Joan; or ſpend a minute's time 
In pruning me*? When ſhall you hear, that I 
Will praiſe a hand, a foot, a face, an eye, 
A gait, a ſtate, a brow, a. breaſt, a waiſt, 
KJ ⁵¶d IH TS 
King. Soft; Whither away ſo faſt? 
A true man, or a thief, that gallops fo? ;?) 
Biron. I poſt from love; good lover let me go. 


Enter Jaquenetta and Caſtard. | 
Pag: God bleſs the king ! 


King. What preſent haſt thou there? 
Coſt. Some certain treaſon. | 
King. What makes treaſon here ? 
Coſt, Nay, it makes nothing, fir. 

King. If it mar nothing neitheerre. 

The treaſon, and you, go in peace away together. 

Fac. I beſeech your grace, let this letter be read; 

Our parſon miſdoubts it; it was treaſon, he ſaid. 

K.ing. Biron read it over. [He reads the letter. 

Where hadſt thou it? e 

Fag. Of Coſtard. 


N. 


„ Lock, as I blow this feather from my face, 
&« And as the air blows it to me again, 
„ Obeying with my wind when I do blow, 
& And yielding to another when it blows, 
© Commanded always by the greater guſt; 
. Such 25 the lightneſs of your common men. N | 
Strange was firſt added in the ſecond folio, and conſequently any 
\ Other word as well as that may have been the author's; for all the 
additions in that copy appear manifeſtly to have been capricious 
and arbitrary, and are. generally very injudicious. Marows. 
6 Iz pruning ne?] A bird is ſaid to prune himſelf when he picks 
and ſleeks his feathers. So, in K Henry IV. Part! 
„% Which makes him prune himſelf, and briſtle up 
„The creſt of youth.” ——— ,STEEvYENs, 
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Bows not his vaſſal head; ; and, ſtrucken blind, 


| 480 LOVE's LABOUR's LOST, 


King. Where hadſt thou it? 
C. Of Dun Adramadio, Dun Adramadio. 
King. How now! what is in you? why doſt thou 
e . 
Biron. A toy, my liege, a toy; your grace needs 
not fear it. 
Long. It did move him to paſſion, and therefore | 
let's hear it. | 
Dum. It is Biron's writing, and here is his name, 
Biron. Ah, you whoreſon loggerhead, you were 
| born to do me ſhame. — [ To Coftard, 


Guilty my lord, guilty ; I confeſs, I confeſs. 


King. What! 5 5 | "= 
Biron. That you three foals lack un me fool to make 
up the meſs. 


He, he, and you, and you, my liege, and * 
Are pic k-purſes in love, and we deſerve to die. 
O, diſmiſs this audience, and I ſhall tell you more, 


"Daw Now the number is even. 
Biron. True true; we are four : — 


Will theſe turtles be gone? 


King. Hence, firs; away. 
_ Coft. Walk afide the true folk, and let the traitors 


Nay... [ Exeunt Coftard and Faquenetta, 
Biran. Sweet lords, ſweet lovers, 0 let us em- 
brace ! 


As true we are, as fleſh and blood can be : 


The ſea will ebb and flow, heaven will ſhew his face; 


Young blood will not obey an old'decree : 

We cannot croſs the cauſe why we were born; ; 
Therefore, of all hands muſt we be forſworn. 

King. What, did theſe rent lines ſhew ſome ove of 

thine ? 

Biron. Did they, quoth you? Who ſees the hea- | 

venly Rofaline, 


That, like a dh and ſavage man of Inde, 


At the firſt opening of the gorgeous eaſt, 
Kifles 
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_ Kiſſes the baſe ground with obedient breaſt ; 7 
What peremptory eagle- ſighted eye 

Dares look upon the heaven of her brow, 
That is not blinded by her majeſty? _ 

King. * e fury hath inſpird thee 

[HOW 2765 053 ee 
My love, her miſtreſs, is a i gracious moon; 

She, an attending ſtar *, ſcarce ſeen a lieht. 

Biron. My eyes are then no eyes, nor I Biron: 
O, but for my love, day would turn to night! 1 
Of all complexions the cull'd ſovereignty - 

Do meet, as at a fair, in her fair cheek ; 
Where ſeveral worthies make one dignity ; 
Wjhere nothing wants, that want itſelf doth ſeek. 
Lend me the flouriſh of all gentle tongues— | 
Fye, painted rhetorick! O, ſhe needs it not: 
To things of ſale a ſeller's praiſe belongs; Ec 

She paſſes praiſe 3. then ie toe: ſhort doth. 
e | 
A wither'd hermit, five- ſcore winter's worn, 
Might ſhake off fifty, looking in her . : 
: Beauty doth varniſh age, as if new-born, 

And gives the crutch the cradle's infancy. 

O, *tis the ſun, that maketh all things, ſhine! | 
King. By heaven, thy love is black as ebony. 
Biron. Is ebony like her? O wood divine?! 

A wife of ſuch wood were felicity. 

O, who can give an oath'? where is a book? 


8 She, (an attending flar) —} Something like this is a ſtanza 
of fir Henry Worm of which the poetical reader will forges 
'the nſepiatn 25 

You mianer beauties of the a 
That poorly ſatisfy our eyes 
ore by your number than your light : 
Tau common people of the fhies, — 
N hat are ye when the. ſun hall riſe ? Jonxnsov. : 

Is ebony like her ?. O word divine “] This is the reading of all the 
editions that I have ſeen: but both Dr. Thirlby and Mr. War- 
burton concurr'd ; in reading, (as J had likewiſe conjectured,) 
O wood divine THEOBALD." 


* 


9 II. e N 11 . That 
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That I may ſwear, beauty doth beauty lack, 
If that ſhe learn not of her eye to look? 

No face is fair, that is not full ſo black. 
King. O paradox! Black is the badge of hell", 
Ihe hue of dungeons, and the {cowl of night; 

And pes s creſt becomes the heavens well!. 1 


'n 'B lack 3 is WY Ls of bell, | 
E he hue of dungeons and the ſcowl of "g t; BY 
. In former editions, 


the ſchool night. 
Black belag the /choo! of night, Z a piece of myſiery- above my 
comprehenſion, I had gueſſed, it Rouen be: 7 
| the ſtole of night ; | | 
but I have preferred t the conjecture of my friend Mr Warburton, | 
who reads: 5 2 | 
: the ſcowl of night, | | | 
as it comes nearer in pronounęiation to the corrupted reading, 8 as 
well as agrees better with the other images. TaroBALD. 
2 And beauty's creſt becomes the heavens well, 1 Creſt is here pro. 
perly oppoſed to badge. Black, ſays the king, is the badge. & hell, 
but that which graces the heaven is the creſt. of beauty. Black dar- 
| kens hell, and is therefore hateful ; white adorns heaven, and 1 16 
therefore lovely. _ Jonnson. 
And beauty's creſ becomes the heavens well, i. e. the very 
20þ, the height of beauty, or the utmoſt degree of fairneſs, becomes 
_ the heavens, So the word age ts eee by. the I himſelf 
In King Ns; | | 
E very top, _ 
„The Hei bt, the creft, or creft unto che creft 
: Of mur er's arms.“ | 
Ia heraldry, a creft is a device placed above a coat of arms. 
Shakſpeare braking aſſumes the liberty to uſe it in a ſenſe 
ee to 0p or utmoſt be, as he has uſed ſpire in e 
anus: | 


to the ſpire and top of praiſes W ee $742 4.2 
So, © the cap of all the fools alive” 1 is the top of them all, becauſe 
cap was the uppermoſt part of a man's dreſs.” Ses Alls Well that 
: ends Fell, "TOLLMET. 

Ben Jonſon, in Love's 7. riumph 5 Calipolis, a Maſque, ſays: „ 
| Jo you that are by excellence a queen, 
5 The 20% of beauty, &.“ 

aka in the Miri of Kighthood, Part I. ch. xiv: I 
in the oy. and Mech of all eavty, ſo kane oye matches Bp 
are not to bee h STEVENS, | e | 


Bion 
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Biron. Devils ſooneſt tempt, reſembling ſpirits of 
light. 
o, if in black my lady 8 brow be deckt, 
It mourns, that painting, and uſurping hair, 
Should raviſh doters with a falſe aſpect ; 
And therefore is ſhe born to make black fair. 
Her favour turns the faſhion of the days; 
For native blood is counted painting now: 
And therefore red, that would avoid diſpraiſe, 
Paints itſelf black, to imitate her brow. _ 
Dum. To look like her, a are e chimney- e a 
blk. 
Long. And, ſince her time, are colliers counted 
bright. 
King. And Ethiops of their ſweet complexion 9 
Dum. Dark needs no candles now, for dark is 
. 
Biron. Your miſtreſſes dare never come in rain, 


King. Twere good, yours did; for, fir, to tell 
you plain, 
Il find a fairer face not waſh'd to-day, 
Biron. I'll prove her fair, or talk till dooms-day 
=. 
King. No devil will fright thee then ſo much as 
3 


Dart I never knew man hold YE uf ſo Jars 


Long. Look, hete's thy love; ny foot and het face 
| od [ Shewing his ſhoe. 


Biron. O, if the ſtreets were paved with thine 
n 


Het feet were too 1 Ait) for ſuch tread! 


Dum. O vile! then as ſhe goes, what upward lies 
The ſtreet ſhould ſee as ſhe walk'd over head. 
King. But what of this? are we not all in love? 
Biron. Nothing ſo ſure; and thereby all forſworn. 
*. Tien! leave this chat; ; d, 0 Biron, now 


N 5 +4 6: ” 3 Our 


N 


For fear their colours ſhould be waſh'd away. 


4 


31 
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Our loving lawful, and our faith not torn. 
Dux. Ay, marry, there ;—ſome flattery for this 
evil. 
Long. O, ſome authority how to proceed; 
Some tricks, ſome quillets, how to cheat the devil”. 
Dum. Some ſalve for perjury. 
Biron, O, tis more than need !— 
| Have at you then, affection's men at arms“: 
Conſider, what you firſt did fwear unto ;— 
To faſt,—to ſtudy,—and to ſee no woman ;— 
Flat treaſon gainſt the kingly ſtate of Youth. 
Say, can you faſt ?' your ſtomachs are too young; 
And abſtinence engenders maladies. 0 
And where that you have vow'd to ſtudy, lords, 
In that each of you hath forſworn his book : 
Can you ſtill dream, and pore, and thereon look 
For when would you, my lard, or you, or you, 
Have found the ground of ſtudy” s excellence, 
Without the beauty of 'a woman's face ? 
From women's eyes this doctrine I derive : 
-- "TREE are the ground, the book, the academies, _ 
From whenee doth ſpring the true Promethean fire, 
hp, univerfal plodding priſons op | 
The nimble ſpirits in the arteries *; 


3 Some tricks, ſome quillets, how to cheat 4s devil. ] Baill is the | 
eculiar word applied to law-chicane, I imagine the original to 
hn this. In the French pleadings, every ſeveral allegation in the 
plaintiff's charge, and every diſtinct plea in the ph 5 Aa 's an- 
ſwer, began with the words 977 eff ;—from-whence was formed 
the word Oe, to 1 8 a falſe wage or an evaſive anſwer. 
WaARBURTON- 

4 Jaffefion' s men at arms :] 4 man at arms, is a ſoldier 
armed at all points both offenſively and defenſively. It is no more 
than, Ye ſoldiers of affection. Joh No-. | 
From women's eyes, &c.] This and the two following lines 
are omitted, I ſuppoſe, by mere ama and in Dr. Warburton“ 3 
edition. Jounson. W 

6 The nimble ſpirits in the arteries ;] In the old ſyſtemof .. 
they gave the ſame office to the arteries as is now given to the 
3 it * from the name, which is derived from epa v nf. 

| WARBURTON: 


Pn * 
4. * ; As 
» 
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As motion, and long-during action, „tires 

The finewy vigour of the traveller. 

Now, for not looking on a woman's face, 
You have in that forſworn the uſe of . 1 
And ſtudy too, the cauſer of your vow: 

For where is any author in the world, 

Teaches ſuch beauty as a woman's eye 
Learning is but an adjunct to ourſelf, 

And where we are, our learning likewiſe 3 is. 
Then, when ourſelves we ſee in ladies' eyes, 
Do we not likewiſe ſee our learning there? 
O, we have made a vow to ſtudy, lords: 
And in that vow we have forſworn our books : 
For when would you, my liege, or you, or you, 
9 In leaden contemplation, have found out 
Such fiery numbers, as the prompting eyes 
Of beauteous tutors have enrich'd you with! * 
Other ſlow arts entirely keep the brain; 
And therefore finding barren eee 
Scarce ſhew a harveſt of their heavy toil: * 
But, love, firſt learned in a lady's eyes, 

Lives not alone immured in the brain; 

But with the motion of all elements, 

_ Courſes as ſwift as thought in every power; 
And gives to every power a double power, 
Above their functions and their offices, 

It adds A precious ſeeing to the eye, 


[6 Daches ; ſuch beauty as a woman's eye Ti. e. 2 lady's s eye give 
a fuller notion of beauty than any author. Jon so. 


4 awe bade for/avorn our Boos: ] ige. our true books, 
: from which we derive 92958 information the 7 of women. 


Maronk. 


9 Is hates contem nave have found out 

Such fiery num 1 | 
Number; are, in this paſſage, nothing more than poetical meas 
| fures. Could you, ſays Biron, by ſolitary contemplation, have at- 


tained ſuch poetical fire, uch ſpritely numbers, a as Pave ade Pen | 
by the eyes ora td OHNSON. We | 


ers ——] 


_ 


; 11 3 4 165. 


is repreſented with golden hair; fo that a lute ſtrung wich By 
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A lover's eyes will gaze an eagle blind; 

A lover's ear will hear the loweſt ſound, _ 

When the ſuſpicious head of thett is ſtopp'd 9 

Love's feeling is more ſoft, and ſenſible, 

Than are the tender horns of cockled ſnails; 

Love's tongue proves dainty Bacchus groſs in taſte L 

For valour, is not love a Hercules, 

Still climbing trees in the Heſperides? 

Subtle as ſphinx; as ſweet, and muſical, 
As bright Apollo's "Ay ſtrung with 15 hair * 5; 


MN path len Bead of theft i 15 fop Wd: + & The 2 uſpicious 
bead of theft is the head ſuſpicious of theft. 1 10 He watches like one 
that feats robbing,” ſays Speed, in the Two Gentlemen of V. erona. 

This tranſpoſition of the adjective is ſometimes met with. Grimme 1 
| tells us, in Damon and Pythias; 

% A heavy pouch With golde makes a light hart.“ 
FarmBR, ; 
95 For valour, 7s ng? love a Hercules, 

Still climbing trees in the Heſperides 8 
The poet is here obſerving how all the ſenſes are refined by love. 
But what has the poor ſenſe of /mellin ng done, not to keep its place 

among its brethren ? Then Heteule s valour was not in climbing 
the trees, but in attacking the dragon gardant. I rather think, 
that for. valour we ſhould read favour, and the poet meant, that 
Hercules was allured by the odour and N of the golden 
apples. THEOBALD, 


As bright Apollo. s lute, Arung with his hair: -] This erpreſion 
like that hee in the Tao Gentlemen of Verona, of —— 

Orpheus harp was firung with poets' finews, 
is extremely beautiful, and highly figurative. Apollo, as the ſun, 


hair, means no more than rung with gilded wire. 

| VarBURTON, | 

2 as » ſvet and muſical 

As bright Apollo's lute „rung with bis bair. 

The author of the Rewiſal ſuppoſes this expreſſion to be alle- 
gorical, p. 138, © Apollo's lute ſtrung with ſunbeams, which 
in poetry are called hair.” But what, idea is conveyed by Apol- 
lo's lute firang with ſunbeams ? Undoubtedly the words are to be 

taken in their literal ſenſe; and in the ſtile of Italian imagery, | 

the thought i is highly elegant, The very ſame ſort of conception 

occurs in Lilly's Mydas, a play which moſt probably preceded . 

Fhakſpeare's. AR IV. 1. 15 fn tells Apollo : : Had thy 


lute 
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And, when love ſpeaks, the voice of all the gods: 
Makes heaven drowſy with the harmony. 
1 8 | Never 


lute been of lawrell, and the Prings of Daphne's haire, thy tunes 
might have been compared to my notes, &c.” WARTON. 
The fame thought occurs in Hory to chuſe a Good Wife from a 
Bad, 1608 : * ee 
« Hath he not torn thoſe gold wires from thy head, 
„% Wherewith Apollo would have ſtrung his harp, 
„And kept them to play muſic to the gods.” | 
Lylly's Midas, quoted by Mr. Warton, was publiſhed in 1592. 
Again, in Storer's Life and Death of Cardinal Wolſey, a Poem, 
25 „With whoſe hart-ſtrings Amphion's lute is ſtrung, 
And Orpheus harp hangs warbling at his tongue.“ 
e æę ̃ D 
3 Andwhen love ſpeaks the voice of all the gods 1 
Mattes heaven drowſy with the harmony 4 . 
This nonſenſe we ſhould avs and point thys : 
And when love ſpeaks the voice of all the gods, 
Mark, Heaven drowſy with the harmony, 
1. e. in the voice of love alone is included the voice of all the 
gods. Alluding to that ancient theogony, that Love was the 
parent and ſupport of all the gods. Hence, as Suidas tells us, 
Palzphatus wrote a poem called, & pp x; Egal S. Qwry xAASs 
The woice and ſpeech of Venus and Love, which appears to have 
been a kind of coſmogony, the harmony of which is ſo great, that 
it calms-and allays all kinds of diſorders : 'alluding again to the 
antient uſe of muſic, which was to compoſe monarchs, when, by 
reaſon of the cares of empire, they uſed to paſs whole nights in 
reſtleſs inquietude. WarRBuRTOoN. © e 
I be ancient reading is, 5 
Make heauen ———— Jouxsox. 5 
I cannot find any reaſon for this emendation, nor do I believe 
the poet to have been at all acquainted with that ancient theogony 
mentioned by the critic. The former reading, with the flight ad- 
dition of a ſingle letter, was, perhaps, the true one. When LovE 
| ſpeaks, (ſays Biron) the afſembled gods reduce the elements of the ſky to 
a calm, by their harmonious applauſes of this favoured orator 
Mir. Collins obſerves, that the meaning of the paſſage may be 
this,—That the woice of all the gods united, could inſpire only drow- 
fineſs, when compared with the chearful effefs of the voice of Love. 
That ſenſe is ſufficiently congruous to the reſt of the ſpeech ;. and 
much the ſame thought occurs in The Shepherd Ar/ileus' reply to 
Syrenus' Song, by Bar, Vong; publiſhed in England's Helicon, 1614: 
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Never durſt poet touch a pen too write, 
Until his ink were e with love's ſighs; 


O, then 


4 Unleſs mild Tome poſſeſs your-amorous breaſts, 


If you ſing not of him, your ſongs doweary.” 
Dr. Watburton has raiſed the idea of his author, by imputing 


to him a knowledge, of which, believe, he was not poſſeſſed; 
but ſhould either of theſe explanations prove the true one, 1 ſhall 


offer no apology for having made him ſtoop from the critic? s ele. 
vation, I would, however, read, 


Makes heaven drowſy with its harmony, : 
Thou gh the words mark ! and behold! are alike uſed to > beſpeak 
or ſummon attention, yet the former of them appears ſo harſh in 
Pr. Warburton's emendation, that I read the line ſeveral times 
over before I perceive its meaning. To ſpeak the voice of the 
gods appears to me as defective in the ſame way. Dr. Warburton, 
in a note on Alls Well that ends Well, obſerves, that to ſpeak a 8 
18 a ere iſe. To ſpeak a voice is, I think, no leſs reprehenfible. 


 STEEVENS. 
Few paſſages have been more e 1 this. I believe, 


it wants no alteration. of the words, but only of the * 


And when lowe ſpeaks (the woice of all) the ”_ 
Make heaven drowſy with thy harmony. 


| L I apprehend, is called the woice of all, as gold, in Timon, is 
ſaid to ſpeak auith euery tongue 3 and the gods (being drowſy them- 
ſelves with. the harmouy) are ſuppoſed to make heaven drowſy. It 
one could poſſibly ſuſpect Shakſpeare of having read Pindar, one 
| ſhould fay, that the idea of muſic making the hearers nech was 
- borrowed from the firſt. Pythian. TyzwurrT. : 
Perhaps here is an accidental tranſpoſition. We may read, as 
I think, ſomg one has propoſed before: 
The voice makes all the gods af | 
« Of heaven drowſy with _ harmony.“ ashes 
That harmony had the poyer to make the hearers drowſy, the 
preſent commentator might infer from the effect it uſually pro- 
duces on himſelf, In Cinthid's Revenge, 1613, Meere 1s an 
inſtance which ſhould weigh more with the reader: 
Howl forth ſome ditty, that vaſt hell may ring a 


© Wich charms all potent, earth aſteep to Os" 
Again, i in the Midſummer Night's Dream: 


1 mufic call, and ſtrike more dead 
66 Than common. ſe, of all cheſe five the ſenſe,” 
Srkavzus. 


80 ao, 3 in Kin Wes IFcP. II. 
5 — ſoftly pray; 3 
1 4 * ere be no voile made my gentle 8 | 
; 4 "Yon = 
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O, then his lines would raviſh ſavage ears, | 
And. plant in tyrants mild humility. 

From women's eyes this doctrine I derive *:_ 
They ſparkle till the right Promethean fires 
They are the books, the arts, the academes, 

That ſhew, contain, and nouriſh all the world; . 
Elſe, none at all in aught proves excellent: 

Then fools you were, theſe women to forſwear; 


Or, keeping what is ſworn, you will prove fools. 
For wiſdom's fake, a word that all men love; 


Or for love's ſake, a word that loves all men 5; 


„ Unleſs ſome dull and favourable hand 
| % Will whiſper muſick to my wearied FIN.” 
Again, „in Pericles, x 609 : 
53. 5 Moſt heavexly muſick ? f 
4. It nips me into liſtening, and thick ſlumber Py, 
«* Hangs on mine eyes. Let me reſt, Marowe. 
| The woice may ſignify the afſenting voice; as in Hamlet- 
Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice. 
By harmony I preſume the poet means aniſon. Mus RAVE. 

4 From women's eyes this doctrine I deriwe:] In this ſpeech; I 
ſuſpect a more than common inſtance of the inaccuracy of the firſt 
publiſhers : „ 

From <women's es this Jofrine T derive, 
and ſeveral other lines, are as unneceſſarily repeated. Dr. Warbur- 
ton was aware of this, and omitted two verſes, which Dr. Johnſon 
has ſince inſerted. Perhaps the players printed from piece - meal 
parts, or retained what the author had rejected, as well as what 
had undergone his reviſal. It is here given according to the re- 
d of the old copies. STEEVENS. | 
a word, that loves all men;] We mould read; 

| a word all women love. 5 975 WED 
The be line: L s | 

Y Or for men's ſake (the author of theſe « Women; 3) 
which refers to: this reading, puts it out of all queſtion. _ 
WARBURTONs, 

Perhaps we might read thus, 8 che lines: 

| Or for love's ſake, a word that loves all men; 

For women 's Jake, by <vhom wwe men are men; 

Or for men's ſake, the authors of theſe women. 

The a of a word that all men love, and a cord which „ 
all men, though in itſelf worth little, has much of the ſpirit « of 
this play. e 

co, ow 
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Or for men' s ſake, the authors of theſe women; 
Or women's ſake, by whom we men are men; 
Let us once loſe our oaths, to find ourſelves, 
Or elſe we loſe ourſelves to keep our oaths : 
It is religion, to be thus forſworn: 

For charity itſelf fulfils the law; 

And who can ſever love from charity? 
King. 3 1 612 th then! and, ſoldiers, to the | 
ES... 3» 

Biron. Koa wr your ſtandards, and 1 wen, 
lords; 3 | 

| Pell-mell, down with them! but be firſt advis d, 

In conflict that you get the Tun of them, 

TL.ong. Now to plain-dealing ; lay theſe glozes by: 

Shall we reſolve to woo theſe girls of France? 

King, And win them too: therefore let us deviſe 
Some entertainment for them in their tents. | 
Biron. Firſt, from the park let us conduct them 

thitker; 5 

Then, home ward, every man attach the hand 

Of his fair miſtreſs : in the afternoon 

We will with ſome ſtrange paſtime ſolace them, 

Such as 5 the ſhortneſs of the time can ſhape 1 


There will be no difficulty, if we correct it to be: wenh ſakes; 
| the authors of theſe avords.” Farmer. | 
I think no alteration ſhould be admitted in theſe four! lines, 
that deſtroys the artificial ſtrukture of them, in which, as has 
been obſerved by the author of the Reviſal, the word which 
terminates every line, is prefixed to the word Jake 1 in that 1 imme 
diately following. Torre r. 
a word that loves all men 11 i. e. pleaſing to all men. 
So, in the language of our author's time, . 72 likes me ell, for 
it pleaſes me, Shakſpeare here uſes the- word thus licentiouſly, | 
merely for the ſake of the antitheſis. Men in the following line 
are with ſufficjent propriety ſaid to be the authors of womer., and 
theſe again of men, the aid of both being neceſſary to the con · 
tinuation of the human race. There is ſurely, therefore, no 
need of any of the alterations that have * CRISS to be made 
in theſe lines. Maroxx. 


7 e ol _ King 
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For revels, dances, maſks, and merry hours, | 
Fore-run fair love, ſtrewing her way with flowers. 
King. Away, away! no time ſhall be omitted, 
That will be time, and may by us be fitted. 
Biron. Allons! allons! —Sow'd cockle reap'd no 
corns;3 | r 
And juſtice always whirls in equal meaſure: 
Light wenches may prove plagues to men forſworn; 
If fo, our copper buys no better treaſure . 
„ RE 8 


5 — — — 


. 7 7 * La AM MSG: 65. 2 k ac _—_— 


"he Rar. 


Enter Holofernes, Nathaniel, aud Dull. 


Ha, gam, xß;ĩ ñ ⁵ð 

Nath. I praiſe God for you, Sir: your reaſons 
at dinner have been ſharp and ſententious?; pleaſant 
1 | * N 


6 1 ſown cockle reap'd no corn; This proverbial expreſ- I 
fion intimates, that beginning with perjury, they can expect to 
Teap nothing bur falſhood. The following lines lead us to this 


ſenſe. WARBURTON. | 4% 0 —— | 
7 If fo, our copper buys no better treaſure.] Here Mr, Theobald 
ends the third act. ons os. V 
3 Satis quod ſufficit.] i. e. Enough's as good as a feaſt, 
6 J EOS Cn ory ONE 3  OTEEVENS. ' 
9 Your reaſons at dinner have been, &c.] I know not well what 
degree of reſpect Shakſpeare intends to obtain for this vicar, but 
he has here put into his mouth a finiſhed repreſentation of collo- 
- quial excellence. It is very difficult to add any thing to this cha · 
racter of the ſchool-maſter's table talk, and perhaps all the pre- 
cepts of Caſtiglione will ſcarcely be found to comprehend a rule 
for converſation ſo juſtly delineated, ſo widely dilated, and ſo 
nicely limited. VVV V'w ft dog 
It may be proper juſt to note, that rea/ou here, and in many 
other places, ſignifies diſcourſe; and that audacious Is uſed in a 
_ good ſenſe for ſpirited, animated, confident, Opinion is the ſamg- 


Sa, 


wich ob/tinaey or opiniatrete. JOHNSON, 
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without ſcurrility, witty without affection *, audacious 
without impudency, learned without opinion, and 
ſtrange without hereſy, I did converſe this 9qyondam 
day with a companion of the king's, who is intituled, 
nominated, or called, Don Adriano de Armado, 
Hol. Novi hominem tanquam te: His humour is 
lofty, his diſcourſe peremptory, his tongue filed, his 
eye ambitious, his gait majeſtical, and his general 
behaviour vain, ridiculous, and thraſonical, He 


1* 


So, again, in this plaß: eee, 
Veet fear not thou, but ſpeak audaciouſſy. STEEvENs, 
— audacious without impudency.] Audacious was not always 
uſed by our ancient writers in a bad ſenſe. It means no more 
here, and in the following inſtance from Ben Jonſon's Silent Mo- 
man, than liberal or commendable boldneſs : | | 


„ ſhe that ſhall be my wife, muſt be accompliſhed with 
courtly and audacious ornaments,” STEEVENS. -« 3 
l Aut hout affection, i. e. ] without affectation. So, in Hamlet: 
„ No matter that might indite the author of ahection.“ So, 
in Tawelfth Night, Malvolio is call'd © an affedior'd afs.' 
KB o ARE Wo. © STEEVENS., 
2 his tongue filed, ] Chaucer, Skelton, and Spencer, are 
frequent in their uſe of this phraſe, Ben Jonſon has it likewiſe, 
e Tt rr, 18 STEEVENS. 

3 He is too piqued,] To have the beard p:qzed or ſhorn ſo as to 
end in a point, was, in our authour's time, a mark of a traveller 
affecting foreign faſhions : ſo ſays the Baſtard in K. Job: 
„ bene $4 TW 


._ & My piqued man of countries.“ Jouxsox. 20 
See a note on King Fohn, act I. and another on King Lear, 


where the reader will find the epithet piqzed differently interpreted, 


Piqued may allude to the length of the ſhoes then worn. Bul- 
wer, in his Artificial Changeling, ſays: „ We weare our 
' forked ſhoes almoſt as long again as our feete, not a little to the 
hindrance of the action of the foote, and not only ſo, but they 
prove an impediment to reverentiall devotions, for our bootes and 
- ſhooes are ſo long ſnouted, that we can hardly kneele in God's 
houſe.” STeevENs, HT I STSHET Ln 
I believe picked (for ſo it ſhould be written) ſignifies nicely dref? 
in general, without reference to any particular faſhion of dreſs. 
It is a metaphor taken from birds, who dreſs themſelves by pici- 
ing out or pruning, their broken or ſuperfluous feathers. 80 
. Chaucer uſes the word, in his deſcription of Damian 2 
e 1 G e | 5 LOTT, Hhimſe 1 


9 


— 
9 


? 6. 7 


* 
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18 too picked, too ſpruce, too affected, too odd, 25 
it were; too peregrinate, as I may call 1 
Nath. A. moſt fingular and choice epithet, | 
I Draꝛos out his table-book, 
2 He draweth out the thread of his verboſity 
finer than the ftaple of his argument. I abhor ſuch 
phanatical phantaſms, ſuch inſociable and "co pe 
viſe * companions ; ſuch rackers of orthography, a 


to ſpeak, dout, fine, when he ſhould ſay, doubt; ha | 


when he ſhould pronounce, debt; d, e, b, t; not, 
d, e, t: he clepeth a calf, cauf; half, baut; neigh- 
bour, vocatur, nebour ; neigh, abbreviated, ne: This 


is abhominable*, (which, he would call abominable) 


himſelf, 6 Tales, ver. 988 5: 
«th him and pigeth. And Shakſpeare in this very play, u 
correſpaaeen word pruning for dre/ſi ing, act IV. ic. iii: 
7 M8. or ſpend a minute” s time x 
In runing me 
The ſubſtantive picgedneſs 18 18 | by B. Jonſon fre nicety. In 
dreſs. Diſcoveries, vol. vii. p. 116: 
is not manly. "TT YRWEITT. : 
4 ——point-deviſc——] A French expreſſion «6 the utmoſt, 
or en exactneſs. So, in Taveifth Night, Malvolio ſays; 
„% will be point device, the very man.” STEEVENS. 
5 This is abhominable, &.] He has here well imitated the lan- 
guage of the moſt redoubtable pedants of that time. On ſuch ſort 
of occaſions, Joſeph Scaliger uſed to break out, ( Abominor eæecror. 
 Afenitas mera eft, impietus, &c. and calls his adverſary, „ Latzm 
flercore maceratum dæmoniacum recrimentum ixſcitiæ, Rerquilinium, 


. He Wade him, he of ollu- 


too much pithadugfe | 


s the 


fercus diaboli, ſcarabaum, larvam, pecus poſtremum beftiarum, in- 


fame propudium, ua baia. W ARBURTON. 

Shakſpeare knew nothing of this language ; and the reſem- 
blance which Dr. Warburton finds, if it deſerves that title, is quite 
accidental, 


| ducedat court by Lilly and his imitators. 


—— adhominable,) So the word is conſtantly . in the old 


moralities and other antiquated books: 
And then J will bryng in 
« Abboninable Weg * Luſty Trent, ‚ 561. EONS 
| STEEVENS. | 


ir 


It is far more probable, that he means to ridicule the 
foppiſh manner of ſpeaking,” and affected pronounciation, intro- 
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*it infinuateth me of inſanie; Ne intelligis domine # 
to make frantick, 7 lunatick. Fx 44 
| Nath. Laus deo, bone; intellige. 
Fol. Bone? bone, for bene: Priſcian a little 
ſcratch'd; *twill ſerve. 5 


Enter 


6 7t infinuateth is of inſanie;] In former editions, it infinuateth 
ane of infamy: Ne intelligis, domine? to make frautict, lunatick ? 
Nath. Laus Deo, bene intelligo. : I, 

to mate frantick, lunatick.] We ſhould certainly read: 
„ to be frantick.” STEEVENs, ' 
3 Bome, boon for boon Preſcian; a little ſcratch, 'twill 
erve. e | 3 15 
This play is certainly none of the beſt in itſelf, but the editors 
have been fo very happy in making it worſe by their indolence, 
that they have left me Augeas's ftable to cleanſe: and a man had 
need to have the ſtrength of a Hercules to heave out all their rub. 
biſh. But to buſineſs: Why ſhould 7zfamy be explained by niak- 
ing frantich, lunaticł? It is plain and obvious that the poet in- 
tended the pedant ſhould coin an uncouth affeded word here, 
inſanie, from inſania of the Latins. Then, what a piece of un- 
intelligible jargon have theſe learned criticks given us for Latin? 
I think, I may venture to affirm, I have reſtored the paſſage to 
- "Ks true purity. SEN. 
- "Nath. Laut Deo, bone, intellig . N 
The curate, addreſſing with complaiſance his brother pedant, 
ſays, bone, to him, as we frequently in Terence find bone. vir; but 
the pedant, thinking he had miſtaken the adverb, thus deſcants 
aa. 8 8 SEN 
Bone? —— hone for bene. Priſcian à little ſcratched: *twill ſerwe. 
Alluding to the common phraſe, Diminuis Priſctani caput, applied 
to ſuch as ſpeak falſe Latin, TyeoBaLD. . r 
It inſiuuateth me of infamy. There is no need to make the 
pedant worſe than Shakſpeare made him; who, without doubt, 
wrote inſanity. WARBURTON. | 5 e 
I There ſeems yet ſomething wanting to the integrity of this paſ- 
ſage, which Mr. Theobald has in the moſt corrupt and difficult 
places very happily reſtored. For ne intelligis domine ? to make 
Franticł, Iunatich, I read (nonne ixtelligis, domine?) to be nad, 
frantict, lunatick. Jo N SON. 1 N21 TO 
nſanie appears to have been a word anciently uſed. In a book 
entitled, The Fall and evil Succeſſe of Rebellion from Time to Time, 
&c. written in old Engliſh verſe by Wilfride Holme, imprinted 
at London by Henry Bynneman ; without date, (though "—_ 0 
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Enter Armas , Moth, ani ard. 


Nath. Videſue quis venit? 

Hol. Video, & gaudeo. 

Arm. Chirra! 

Hol. Quare Chirra, not firrak ? 

Arm. Men of peace, well encounter'd. 
Hol. . Moſt military fir, ſalutation. 


Moth. They have been at a great feaſt of languages, 


and ſtoln the ſcraps. {To Coſtard aſide _ 

Cot. O, they have liv'd long on the alms-baſkets 
of words ! I marvel, thy maſter hath not eaten thee 
for a word; for thou art not ſo long by the head as, 
honor ficabilitudinitatibus® ; thou art er ſwallowed 
than a flap-dragon *. 

Moth. Peace; the peal begins. 

Arm. Monfieur, are you not letter'd ? 


Moth. Yes, yes; he teaches boys the böte beck: 


What is a, b, ſpelt backward with a horn on his head? | 


the e ſtanza, i it appears to have been produced in the 


8th year of the reign of Henry VIII.) I find the word uſed: 
In the days of fixth Henry, Jack Cade made a brag, 
& Wich a multitude of people; but in the conſequence, 
After a little iꝝſanie they fled tag and rag, a | 
% For Alexander Iden he did his diligence.” $runvans. 


I ſhould rather read, © it infinuateth men of inſanie.” FARMER. 


* — the :alms- baſket of words] i. e. the refuſe of words. 


The refuſe meat of great families was formerly ſent,to the pri- 


ſons. So, in the Inner Temple Maſque, 1619, by T. Middleton : 


+ his perpetual lodging in the King's Bench, and his ordinary 
out of the baſket.” Again, in F this be not a good Play the De- 


vil is in It, 1612; © He mull feed on beggary's baſket.” 


9 Harz ee e 1 This word, whenceſoever it comes, 


is often mentioned as the longeſt word known. JounsoN. 
It occurs likewiſe in Marſton's Datch Courtezan, 1604, : 


++ His diſcourſe is like the long word honorificabilitudinitatibus; 


a great deal of ſound and no ſenſe,” I meet with it likewiſe, in 
Naſh's Lenten Stuff, &c. 1599. STEEVENS. 


1 — AHap- dragon. ] A ap- dragon is a mall inflammable 


dura which topers ſwallow in a glaſs of wine. See a note 
on K. Henry IV. part II. aft II. ſe. alt. STBEEVENSs , 
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Hol. Ba, pucritia, with a horn added. 

Moth. Ba, moſt filly ſheep, with a horn: SY; 
hear his learning. 

Hol. Quis, quis, thou conſonants. 

Moth. The third of the five vowels, if you repeat 
them; or the fifth, if I.. 

Hol. I will repeat them, a, e, i— 

- Moth, The ſheep : the other two 8 it; 
o, u. 

Arm. Now, by the ſalt wave of the Mediterra. 
neum, a ſweet touch, a quick venew of wit 3 : ſnip, 
ſnap, quick and home ; 3 YO: my Intellect : 


true wit. 


Moth. Offer'd. by a child to an old man; which 
is wit-old. 


Hol. What 3 is the figure? what i is the figure? 
Moth. Horns. 


Hol. Thou diſputeſt like an t so, whip thy 
gigs. 
Moth, Tong me your _ to make one, and! 


will Whip about your infamy + circum.circa 3 A Bigg 
of a cucſtold's horn! 


. - 


1 Moth. The third of the foe woels, ac] 1 In former editions: 3 
The laſt of the five vowels, if you repeat them ; or the fifth, - 


Hol. I awill 2 them, a, e, kꝛůↄ'mõ 

Moth. The ſheep : the other tæbo concludes it out. 
Is not the 74% cur the fifth the fame vowel? Though my correc- 
tion reſtores but a poor conundrum, yet if it reſtores the poet's 
meaning, it is the duty of an editor to trace him in his loweſt 
conceits. By O, U, Moth would mean—Oh, you—i. e. You are 


| 


| the 1 till, either way; no matter which of us repeats them. 


| 'ThEOBALD, 
a guck venew Favit: A wvenew 1s the technical term 


for à bout at the tencing-ſchool. So, in the Four ' Prentices of . 
London, 1037's 1 


in the fencing-ſchool 
4. To play a bene.“ STEEVENS. _ 
. 4 F vill whip about your infamy unum cita:] Here again all the 
editions give us jargon inſtead of Latin. But Moth would cer- 
tainly mean, circum circa: i. e. about and about: though it may 


be deſigned he 88 miſtake the terms. N 


5 cl. 
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Coſt. An T had but one penny in the world, thou 
ſhouldſt have it to buy ginger-bread : hold, there is 
the very remuneration I had of thy maſter, thou 
half-penny purſe of wit, thou pigeon- egg of diſcre- 
tion. O, an the heavens were ſo pleaſed, that thou 
wert but my baſtard ! what a Joytul father wouldſt 
thou make me? Go to; thou haſt it ad * at 
the fingers“ ends, as they ſay, 

Hol. Oh, I ſmell falſe Low dunghill for unguem. 

Arm. Arts-man, præambula; we will be fingled 
from the barbarous. Do you not educate youth at 
the charge-houſe on the top of the mountain ? 

Hol. Or, mons the hill. | 

Arm. At your ſweet pleaſure, for the mountain. 

Hol. I do, ſans queſtion. ; 

Arm. Sir, it is the king's moſt froet leaſure and 
affection, to congratulate the princeſs at 20 pavilion, 
in the poſteriors of this day; which the rude multi- 
tude call, the afternoon. 

Hol. The poſterior of the day, moſt generous fir, 
is liable, congruent, and meaſurable for the after- 

noon: the word is well cull'd, choſe; ſweet and 
apt, I do affure you, fir, Ido affure. 

Arm. Sir, the king is a noble gentleman ; and my 
familiar, I do affure you, very good friend :—For 
what is inward between us, let it paſs ;—* I do be- 
ſeech thee, remember thy courteſy ; 1 beſeech thee, 
apparel thy head :—and among other 1 importunate 
and moſt ſerious deſigns, —and of great import in- 
deed, too; but let that paſs : for I muſt tell thee, 
it will pleaſe his grace (by the world) ſometime to 


5 the charge-bouſe] I ſuppoſe, i is the free-{chool. 
STEFVENS. 
6 I do beſeech thee, remember thy courteſy ; ; I beſeech thee, ab- 
parel thy bead :] I believe, a word was omitted at the preſs ; and 
would 1 I beſeech thee, remember ot thy courteſy ; & c. 
Do wot ſtand vpon wands ; be covered. Maron. | 


OT Eg © 5 lean 
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lean upon my poor ſhoulder ; and avith his royal 
finger, thus, dally with my excrement”, with my 
muſtachio : but ſweet heart, let that paſs. By the 
world, I recount no fable; ſome certain ſpecial ho- 
nours it pleaſeth his greatneſs to impart to Armado, 
a ſoldier, a man of travel, that hath ſeen the world: 
but let that paſs. —T he very all of all is. — but, 
ſweet heart, I do implork ſecrecy, ——that the king 
would have me preſent the princeſs, ſweet chuck, 
with ſome delightful oftentation, or ſhow, or pageant, 
or antick, or fire-work. Now, underſtanding that the 
curate, and your ſweet ſelf, are good at ſuch erup- 
tions, and ſudden breakings out of mirth, as it were, 
T have acquainted you withal, to the end to crave 
your aſſiſtance. 
Hol. Sir, you ſhall preſent before her the whe 
worthies.—Sir Nathaniel, as concerning ſome en- 
tertainment of time, ſome ſhow in the poſterior of 
this day, to be render'd by our affiſtance,—at the 
| king's command; and this moſt gallant, illuſtrate, 
and Jearned gentleman, — before the princeſs; I lay, 
none ſo fit as to preſent the nine worthies. 
Nath. Where will you find men worthy enough to 
preſent them ? 
Hol. Joſhua, yourſelf ; myſelf, or this gallant 
gentleman, Judas Maccabæus; this ſwain, becauſe 
of his great limb or joint, ſhall paſs Pompey the 
great; the page, Hercules. 
Arn. Pardon, ſir, error: he is not quantity enough 
for that worthy's thumb : he 1 is not 0 big as the end 
of his club. 
Hol. Shall I have audience? he hall preſent Her- 
cules in minority: his enter and exit ſhall be ſtrang- 


ling a ſnake; and I will have an apology for that 
purpoſe. | 


8 dally with my excrement,). The author has before called the 
beard valuur 5 excrement in the Merchant of Venice, JonnsoN. a 


Abth. | 
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Moth. An excellent device ! ſo, if any of the au- 
| dience hiſs, you may cry; Tell done, Hercules! now 
thou cruſheſt the ſnake ! that is the way to make an 
offence gracious ; though few have the grace to 
do it. 
Arm. For the reſt of the worthies ?— 
Hol. I will play three myſelf. 
Moth. Thrice-worthy gentleman ! | 
Arm. Shall I tell you a thing! p 
Hel. We attend. 
Arm. We will have, if this fudge not ', an antick. 
I beſeech you, follow. _ | 
Hol. Via*, goodman Dull ! thou haſt ſpoken no 
word all this while. 
Dull. Nor underſtood none neither, ſir. 
Hol. Allons! we will employ ther. 
Dull. I'll make one in a dance, or ſo: or I will 
play on the tabor to the worthies, and let them, 
dance the hay. 
Hol. Moſt dull, honeſt Dull, to our ſport, away. 
[LExennt. 


SCENE IL. 
Baer e the Princeſs 5 Pavilion. 
Enter Princeſs and Ladies. 


Prin. Sweet hearts, we ſhall be rich ere we depart, 
If fairings come thus plentifully in : 
A lady wall'd about with diamonds ! 
Look you, what I have from the loving king. 

Rof. Madam, came Ie along with that? 


9 this fadge wat i. e. ſuit not. Several inſtances of the uſe 
of this word are given in Twelfth Night. STEEVENS. 
_ 9/74!) An Italian exclamation, Ggnifying, n come 
on ! STEEVERS, 5 


Kk 2 5 | Prin, 
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Prin. Nothing but this? yea, as much love in 
rhime, 
As would be cramm' d up in a ſheet of paper, 
Writ on both ſides the leaf, margent and all; 
That he was fain to ſeal on Cupid's name. 
Roſ. That was the way to make his god-head 
. wax ꝰ; 
For he hath been five thouſand years a boy. 
| Kath. Ay, and a ſhrewd unhappy gallows too. 
Rof. You'll ne'er be friends, with him; 3 Re kill'd 
your ſiſter. 
Kalb. He made her melancholy, fad, and heavy 3 ; 
And ſo ſhe died: had ſhe been light, like you, 
Of ſuch a merry, nimble, ſtirring ſpirit, 
She might have been a grandam ere ſhe dy'd : 
And ſo may you ; for a light heart lives long. 
Keoſ. What's your dark meaning, m mouſe, of this 
light word ? 
| Kath. A light condition in a beauty dark. 
Fe. We need more light to find your meaning 
, 
Kath. You'll mar the light, by taking it in ſnuff; 5 
Therefore, Þ'll darkly end the argument. e 
| Kof. Look, what you do, you do i {till i“ the 
dark. 


— — his god. head wax 1 To wax anciently ſig- 
nified to grow, It is yet ſaid of the 8 295 that the waxes and 
WANESs h | 
. So, in Drayton' s.Polyolbion, Song I. 

„ view thoſe wanton brooks chat waxing ſtill do wane, 
Again, in Lylly's Love's Metamorphoſes, 1601: 

„Men's follies will ever wax, and then what reaſon can make. 
them wiſe ?*? | 5 
Again, in the Polyolbion, Song V, 

The ſtem ſhall Kron gly a ſtill the trunk doth wither,” 
|  __ STEEVENS. 
2M taking it in muff; :] Sanfr is here uſed equivocally for anger, 


and the /auff of @ candle. See more inſtances of this conceit in 


K. Heary IV. Part I. act i. ſc, 3. STERVERS. | 
Kath. 
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Kath. So do not you ; for you are a light” wench, 
Ro/. ns, I weigh not you ; and therefore 

ight. 
Kath. You weigh me not,—O, that 5, you care not * 
re for me. | 
Roſ. Great reaſon ; for, Paſt cure is ſtill paſt 
care*. 
Prin. Well bandied both; a ſet of wit well play d. 
But Roſaline, you have a favour too: 
Who ſent it? and what is it? 
Roſ. 1 would, you knew: 
An if my face were but as fair as yours, 
My favour were as great; be witneſs this. 
3 Nay, I have verſes too, I thank Biron : 
The numbers true ; and, were the numb'ring too, 
l were the faireſt goddeſs on the ground : 
I am compar'd to twenty thouſand fairs. 
O, he hath drawn my picture in his cond 3 
| Prin. Any thing like ? 
 Rof. Much, in the letters; nothing, i in the praiſe. 
Prin. Beauteous as ink; a good concluſion. 
Kath. Fair as a text B in a copy book. 
 Rof. Ware pencils *! How ? let me not die your 
debtor, | ny 
My 


109 Sonnet: 
4 paſt care I am, now reaſon is paſt care, 
And frantick mad with evermore unreſt,” 
| MaLONE. 

: Nay, Thave verſes too, I thank Miran: ] Here, and indeed 
throughout this play, the name of Biron is accented on the ſe- 
cond ſyllable, In the firſt quarto, 1598, he is always called 
Berowne, as e che name was then pronounced. 

MALOoNE. 
it The former editions ren: 


for þuf cure © il WY care.] So, in our author 5 \ 


Ware Gerl, 
ere pencils. 


sir T. Hanmer here rightly reſtored : | | 
| W are pencils — SEE bs | | 
| K K 3 ; Roſaline. 
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My red dominical, my golden letter: 
O, that your face were not ſq full of O's 5! 
Kath. Pox of that jeſt ! and I beſhrew all ſhrows 5. 
Prin. But what was ſent to you from fair Dumain? 
Kath. Madam, this glove. 
Prin. Did he not ſend: you twain ? 
Kath, Yes, madam, and moreover, 
Some thouſand verſes of a faithful lover : 
A huge tranſlation of hypocriſy. 
Vilely compil'd, profound fimplicity. 
Mar. This, and theſe pearls, to me ſent Longe 
e ä 
The letter is too long by half a mile. 
Prin. I think no leſs ; Doſt thou not with in heart, 
Thę chain were longer, and rhe letter ſhort ? 
Mar. Ay,or I would theſe hands might never part, 
Prin. We are wiſe girls, to mock our lovers ſo. 
| Rof. They are worle fools, to purchaſe NY 
Io. ; 
That ſame Biron I'll torture ere I go. 
O, that I knew he were but in by the week?! 
How I would make him fawn, and beg, and 1 e 
And . 


Roſaline, a black beauty, hs gs the fair Katharine for paints 
ing. Jonxsox. 

The folio reads: 5 

Hure penal | OTEEVENS, PE IL 

5 /o full of O's] i. e. pimples. Shakſpeare talks of 
by « — fiery O*s and eyes of light,” in another play. STEEVENS. 

5 Pox of that eft ! and I beſhrew all ſhrows.] „ Pox of that 
jeſt !!? Mr. Theobald is ſcandalized at this language from a 
princeſs, But there needs no alarm—the ſmall pox only is al- 
luced to with which it ſeems, Katharine was pitted ; or, as 
it is quaintly expreſſed, « her face was full of O's.” Daviſon 
has a canzonet on his lady's ſickneſſe of the foxe : and Dr, 


1 


Donne writes to his ſiſter: “ at my return from Kent, I found 


Pegge had the Poge— J humbly thank God, It bath not much 

disfigured her.” FARMER. 

in by the aveek ] This 1 ſuppoſe to be an exoreficn 

taken from | hiring ſervants or artificers ; meaning, I wiſh I was as 

ſure of his ſervice for any time limited, as if I had hired r ” 
8 


7 — 
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And wait the ſeaſon, and obſerve the times, 


And ſpend his prodigal wits in bootleſs rhimes ; 
And ſhape his ſervice all to my beheſts ; 


And make him proud to make me proud that jets ! 
So portent- like would I oferſway. his ſtate ?, 
That he ſhould be my fool, and I his fate. 


Prin. None are ſo rel caught, when they are 
catch'd, 


As wit turn'd fool: folly, in wiſdom hatch'd ; 
Hath wiſdom's warrant, and the help of ſchool ; 
And wits own grace to grace a learned fool. 
Rey: The blood of youth burns not with ſuch 


excels, 
As gravity's revolt to  wantonneks, 


The expreſſion was 'a common one. 
bona,' 1612: | 
15 What, are you in by the week ? So ; : I will try 1 now whether 
| oy wit be cloſe priſoner.” Again, in the V it of a Woman, 1604. : 
Since J am in by the week, let me look to the year.“ 


SrEEVENS. 
7 So portent- like, &c] In former copies: 


So pertaunt- like, world Io 8 his fate, 
* That he ſhould be my fool, and I his fate. | 
In old farces, to ſne the inevitable approaches of death and de- 
ſtiny, the Fool of the farce is made to employ all his ſtratagems to 
avoid Death or Fate; which very ſtratagems, as they are ordered, 
bring the Fool, at every turn, into the very jaws of Fate, To 
this Shakſpeare alludes again in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
„ merely thou art Death's Fool; 
For him thou labour ſt by thy flight to Sow, 

« And yet run'ft towards him flill oP 
It is plain from all this, that the nonſenſe of pertaunt- lite, ſhould 
be reag, portent- like, i. e. I would be his fate or deſtiny, and, like 
a portent, hang over, and influence his fortunes. For portents were 
not only thought to forboge, but to influence. So the oy called 
a perſon deſtined to bring miſchief, ae portentum. 


WARBURTON. 
Mr. Theobald reads: ; | 
So pedant-life———— Jounson. 


3 None are %, &c.] Theſe are obſervations worthy of a man 
who has lurveycd human nature with the cloſeſt attention. 


Jos ON. 


Th > Kk4 Mar. 
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Mar. Folly i in fools bears not ſo ſtrong a note, 
As foolery in the wiſe, when wit doth dote; 
Since all the power thereof it doth apply, 

To proves by "om worth, in fimplicity. 


1 nter Boer. 


Prin. Here comes Boyet, and mirth is in his face. 

Boye. O, I am ſtabb'd with laughter! W 5 

| her grace? 
Prin. Thy news, Boyet? SR 

Boyet. Prepare, madam, prepare !— 

Arm, wenches, arm !—encounters mounted are 

Againſt your peace : Love doth approach diſguis 'Gs 

Armed in arguments; you'll be furpris'd : 

Muſter your wits ; ſtand in your own defence; 

Or hide your heads like cowards, and fly hence, 
Prin. Saint Dennis to St. Cupid?! What are 

1 

| T hat charge their breath 3 us? ſay, ſcout, ſay. 

Boyet. Under the cool ſhade of a ſycamore, 

I 1 to cloſe my eyes ſome half an hour: 
When, lo! to interrupt my purpos'd reſt, 
Toward that ſhade I might behold addreſt 

The king and his companions : warily 

J ſtole into a neighbour thicket by, 

And overheard what you ſhall overhear; 
That, by and by, diſguis'd they will be here. 

Their herald is a pretty knaviſh page, 
That well by heart hath conn'd his embaſſage: 4 
Action, and accent, did they teach him there; 
Thus muſt ilou fpeak, and thus thy body bear: 

And ever and anon they made a doubt, 
Preſence majcſlical would PO him out; 


| 9 Saint Dennis, to ſaint Cupid on The princeſs of Fraice) in- 
vokes, with too much levity, the patron of her rar 4 to op- 
poſe his power to that of Cupid. Jounson. 


6 1 For 
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For, quoth the king, an angel ſhalt thou ſte: 
Yet fear not thou, but ſpeak audaciouſly : 

The boy reply'd, An angel is not evil; 

I ſhould have fear'd her, had ſhe been a del. 

With that all laugh'd, and clapp'd him on the ſhoul- 


der; 
Making the bold wag by their praiſes bolder. 


One rubb'd his elbow, thus; and fleer'd, and ſwore, 


A better ſpeech was. never poke before: 

Another, with his finger and his thumb, 
Cry'd, Via! we will do't, come what will come: 
The third he caper'd, and cry'd, Al goes zwell: 
The fourth turn'd on the toe, and down he fell. 
With that, they all did tumble on the ground, 
With ſuch a zealous laughter ſo protound, 
That in this ſpleen ridiculous appears, 
To check their folly, paſſion's ſolemn tears. 

Prin. But what, but what, come they to viſit us? 

Boyet. They do, they do; and are apparel'd thus, 
Like Muſcovites, or Ruſſians : : as I goals" : 


| Niles ridiculous J1 is, a ridiculous fit. Jounsone. 

2» I Muſcowites, or Ruſſo ans, as 1 gueſs ] The ſettling com- 
merce in Ruſſia was, at that time, a matter that much ingroſſed 
the concern and converſation of the publick, There had. been 


ſeveral embaſſies employed thither on that occaſion 3 and ſeveral 
tracts of the manners and ſtate of that nation Written: ſo that a 
maſk of Muſcovites was as good an entertainment to the audience, 


of that time, as a coronation has been ſince. WARBURTON. 


© A maſk of Muſcovites was no uncommon recreation at court 


© long before our author's time. In the firſt year of Kin ng Henry 
* the Eighth, at a banquet made for the foreign amba dors in 


* the parliament-chamber at Weſtminſter « came the lorde Henry 
- Earle of Wiltſhire and the lorde Fitzwater in twoo long gounes of 
* yellowe ſatin travarſed with white ſatin, and in every ben of 


white was a bend of crimoſen ſatin after the faſhion of Ruſſia or 
* Ruſlande, with furred hattes of grey on their hedes, either of 
them havying a hatchet in their handes, and bootes with pykes. 


© turned up.“ Hall Henry VIII. p. 6. This extract may ſerve 


to convey an idea of the dreſs uſed upon the preſent occaſion by 
the king and his lords at the Fame of the . 
REMARKS. 


? | Their 
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For, ladies, we will every one be maſk'd ; 
And not a man of them ſhall have the grace, 


Their purpoſe. i is, to parle, to court and dance : 
And every one his love-feat will advance 


Unto his ſeveral miſtreſs ; which they'll know 
By favours ſeveral, which they did beſtow. 


Prin. And will they ſo ? the gallants ſhall bs 
taſk'd !— 


Deſpight of ſuit, to ſee a lady's face.— 
Hold, Roſaline, this favour thou ſhalt wear; 
And then the king will court thee for his dear: 


Hold, take thou this, my ſweet, and give me thine : 
So ſhall Biron take me for Nod iin f 
And change your favours too; fo ſhall your loves 


Woo contrary, deceiv'd by theſe removes. 


Ro. Come on then; wear the favours moſt ; in 
ſight. 


Kath. But, in this changing, whot is your intent? 
Prin. The effect of my intent is, to croſs theirs: 


} They do it but in mocking merriment; 
And mock for mock is only my intent. 
Their ſeveral counſels they unboſom ſhall 
To loves miſtook ; and ſo be mock'd withal, 
Upon the next occaſion that we meet, 
With viſages diſplay'd, to talk, and greet, 


" Rof. Bur ſhall we dance, if they defire us to't J 
Prin. No; to the death, we will not move a foot: 


| Nor to their penn'd ſ cech render we no grace ; 
P. P 8 


But, while 'tis ſpoke, each turn away her face. 


— Boyet, Why, that contempt will Kill the ſpeaker' 3 
e 


And quite divorce his memory from his part. 
Prin. Therefore I do it; and, I make no doubt, 


The reſt will ne'er come in, if he be out. 


There's no ſuch ſport, as ſport by ſport o 'erthrown 3 ; 
To make theirs ours, and ours none but our Own : 


1 


8 5 ; 80 
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So ſhall we ſtay, mocking intended game; 
And they, well mock'd, depart away with ſhame. - 


[ Sound. 


Boyer. The trumpet ſounds; i be maſk'd, the maſ 


kers come. "LT he ladies maſh. 


Enter the King, Biron, tan and Dumain, d. ifs 
 guiſed like Muſcovites; Moth with muſick, &c. 


Moth, All hail, the richeſt beauties on the earth ! 
Boyet. Beauties no richer than rich taffata 3. 
Moth. A holy parcel of the faireſt dames, 12 
[The ladies turn their backs to bin. 
That ever turn'd their—backs—to mortal Diews. 

Biron. Their eyes, villain, their eyes, 
Moth, That ever turn d their eyes 10 mortal views ! 7 
Out | 

Boyet. True; ; out, indeed. 

Moth. Out of Hour favours, heavenly ſoiri 5 vouch- 

ſafe © 

Not to be hold 
Biron. Once to bebold, rogue. 
Moth. Once to behold with our ſun— bean'd Hes, 
| Wi th your ſun-beamed eyes _ 
Boyet. They will not anſwer to that epithet; - 
You were beſt call it daughter-beamed eyes. 
Moth. They do not mark, me me that brings me 
| out. 8 
Biron. Is this your perfectneſs ? be gone, you 

' * rogue. 


3. Beauties, no richer than rich a puts. l. e. the taffata maſks 


they wore to conceal themſelves. All the editors concur to give 


this line to Biron; but, ſurely, very abſurdly : for he's one of 


the zealous admirers, and hardly would make ſuch an inference. 
Boyet is ſneering at the parade of their addreſs, is in the ſecret 
of the ladies' ſtratagem, and makes himſelf ſport at the abſurdity 
of their proem, in, complimenting their beauty, when they were 
maſk d. It therefore comes from him with: the utmoſt propriety. 

| 0 Tux OBAT Pp. 


Roſ. | 
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Roſ. What would theſe rangers? know theix 
minds, Boyet: 
If they do ſpeak our language, *tis our will 
That ſome plain man recount their Plrpetes : 
Know what they would. 
Boyet. What would you with the princeſs ? 
Biron. Nothing but peace, and gentle viſitation. 
 Roſ. What would they, ſay they? 
Boyet. Nothing but peace, and gentle viſitation. 
N00 Why that they have; and bid them ſo be 
ne 
Boyer. She ſays, you have it, and you may be 
gone. 
King. Say to her, we have meaſur'd many miles, 
& To tread a meaſure with her on this graſs. Ss 
Byet. They ſay, that they have meaſur d _— a 
mile, | 
: To tread a meaſure with you on this graſs. 


' 4 To tread a meaſure.) The meaſures were dances ſolemn and 


| flow. They were performed at court, and at public entertainments 


of the ſocieties of law and equity, at their halls on particular oc- 
caſions. It was formerly not deemed inconſiſtent with propriety 
eren for the graveſt perſons to join in them, and accordingly at the 
revels which were celebrated at the inns of court it has not been 
_ unuſual for the firſt characters in the law to become performers in 
treading the meaſures, See Dugdale's Origines Turidicialer. Sir 
John Davies, in his Nn called aan 1933, deſcribes them 
in this manner: 
46 But aſter theſe as men more civil grew, 
He did more grave and ſolemn meaſures frame : 
With ſuch fair order and Proportion true, 
And correſpondence ev * way the ſame, 
% That no fault finding eye did ever blame, 
% For ev'ry eye was moved at the fight, 
«© With ſober wond'ring and with ſweet delight. 5 
«© Not thoſe young ſtudents of the heay? nly book, 
% Atlas the great, Prometheus the wiſe, 
«© Which on the ſtars did all their life time look, 
© Could ever find ſuch meaſure in the ſkies, 
„ So full of change, and rare varieties 
4 Yee all the feet aubereon theſe meaſures go, 
„Are only Jpondees, ſolemn, grave, and few 
DITOR» 


Ref. 
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Roſ. It is not fo : Aſk them, how many inches 
Is in one mile: if they have meaſur'd many, 
The meaſure then of one is eafily told. 
Boyer. If, to come hither you have meaſur'd miles, 
And many miles ; the princeſs bids you tell, | 
How many inches doth fill up one mile. 


Biron. Tell her, we meaſure them by 985 ſteps. 
Boyet. She hears herſelf. 


Roſ. How many weary ſteps, 
Of many weary miles you have o'ergone, 
Are number'd in the travel of one mile ? | 
Biron. We number nothing that we ſpend for you 
Our duty is ſo rich, ſo infinite 
That we may do it Kill without accompt. 
Vouchſafe to ſhew the ſunſhine of your face, 
T 1 we, like ſavages, may worſhip it. | 
. My face is but a moon, and clouded too. 
Bleſſed are clouds, to do as ſuch clouds do! 
WT bright moon, and theſe 5 thy ſtars, to 
„ Wb 
(T hoſe clouds remov'd) upon our watery eyne. 
Ro. O vain petitioner! beg a greater matter; 
Thou now requeſt'ſt but moon-ſhine in the water. 
King. Then in our meaſure do bur vouchſafe one 
change: 
Thou bid'ſt me beg; this . is not ſtrange. | 
. Rof. Play, mufick, then: Nay, you muſt do it 
ſoon. 
Not yet; — no dance chu change I like the moon. 
King. Will you not dance? how come you thus 
eſtrang'd. 
Roſ. You took the moon at full; but now ſhe's 
e 


5 — e, bright n moon, and the 0 e thy ; ] When 
queen Elizabeth aſked an ambaſſador how he liked her ladies, It 


TIE ſaid he, 10 Judge 7 fars in the preſence of the ſun. 
| | Ffonnsow. 


King, 
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King. Vet ſtill ſhe is the moon, and I the mati. 
The muſick plays; vouchſafe ſome motion to it. 
Roj. Our ears vouchſafe it. 
King. But your legs ſhould do it. 
Roſ. Since you are ſtrangers, and come here by 
chance, 
We Ul not be nice: take hands ;—we will not dance. 
King. Why take you hands then? 
Rof. Only to part friends: 
Court'ly, ſweet hearts; and ſo the meaſure ends, 


King. More meaſure of this meaſure ; be not nice. 


Rof. We can afford no more at ſuch a price. 
King. Prize yourſelves then; what buys your 
company? 
| Roſe. Your abſence only. 
King. That can never be. 


o/. Then cannot we be bought: ; And 15 als. 


Twice to your viſor, and half once to you! 


King. If you deny to dance, let's hold more chat. 


Roſ. In private then. 
King. J am beſt pleas'd with that. 
Biron. White-handed miſtreſs, one ſweet word 
1 with thee. 
Prin. Honey, and milk, and ſugar ; there is ine. 
HBiron. Nay then, two treys, (and if you grow ſo 
nice,) 
Metheglin, wort, and malmſey ;—Well run, 6551 
There's half a dozen ſweets. 
Prin. Seventh ſweet, adieu! 
Since you can cog *, Pl play no more with vou. 
Biron. One word! in ſecret. 
Prin. Let it not be ſweet. 
Biron. Thou griev'ſt my gall. 
Prin. Gall? bitter. 
Biron. Therefore meet. 


* 


, Since you can cog, —1 To: cog, Ggnifies to fa If the an, 
and zo fab 4 narrative, or to o he. JonxsO No» 


Dum. 
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Dum. Will you vouchſafe with me to change a 
word ? 


Mar. Name it. 
Dum. Fair lady,— * 
Mar. Say you ſo ? Fair lord, — 
Take that for your fair lady. 
Dum. Pleaſe it you, 
As much in private, and P11 bid adieu. 
Kath. What, was your viſor made without 2 
tongue ? 
Long. I know the reaſon, lady, why you aſk. 5 
Kath. O, for your reaſon ! quickly, Sir; I long. 
Long. You have adouble tongue within your maſk, 
And would afford my ſpeechleſs vizor half. - 


Kath. Veal, quoth the Dutchman prin not real. a 
calf ? 


Long. A calf, fair lady ? 
Kath. No, a Fair lord calf. 
Long. Let's part the word. 
Kath. No, I'Il not be your half: | 
Take all, and wgan it; it may prove an ox. 


Long. Look, how you | butt yourſelf in theſe tharp 
mocks ! 


Will you give horns, chaſte lady ? donot 5 
- Kath. Then die a calf, before your horns do grow. 
Long. One word in private with you, ere I die.. 
Kath. Bleat ſoftly then, the butcher hears you cry. 


Boyet. The tongues of mocking wenches are as 
keen 


As is the razor's edge inviſible, . 
Cutting a ſmaller hair than may be ſeen; 
Above the ſenſe of ſenſe : fo ſenfible 
| Seemeth their conference; their conceits have wing br: 
-  Fleeter than Arrows, bullets, wand, euch ſwifter E 
things. 8 | 
Roſ. Not one word more, my maids ; ; break off, 1 
V | 
| Biron. By heaven, all aryebeaten with pure dooff! 


9 | King. | 
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King. Farewel, mad wenches ; you have ſimple 
wits. 1 erg king, and lords. 
Prin. Twenty adieus, my frozen Muſcovites.— 
Are theſe the breed of wit ſo wonder'd at? 

Boyet. Tapers they are, with your ſweet breaths 
puff d our. 8 Wo... 

Roſe Well-liking wits they have; groſs, groſs; 

2 fat, fat. . N 
Prin. O poverty in wit, kingly-poor flout! 
Will they not, think you, hang themſelves to night? 

Dr ever, but in vizors, ſhew their faces? 
This pert Biron was out of countenance quite. 
Ko. O! they were all in lamentable caſes! 

The king was weeping-ripe for a good word. 
Prin. Biron did ſwear himſelf out of all ſuit. 
Mar. Dumain was at my ſervice, and his ſword: 
No, point, quoth I; my ſervant ſtrait was mute. 
Kath, Lord Longaville ſaid, I came o'er his heart; 
And trow you, what he call'd me? LE 

Prin. Qualm, perhaps. WE © 

Kath. Yes, in good faith. 

Prin. Go, ſickneſs as thou art! Ws 

Roſ. Well, better wits have worn plain ftatute- 
caps. i BS oC CRM RAÞ1L 0; PRE 


But 


6 Well-liking wits] Well-liling is the ſame as embonpoint. So, 
In Fob, ch. xxxix. v. 4. + ——— Their young ones are in good- 
liking.” STEEVENS. * . 
7 — better wits hate *vorn plain flatute- caps.] This line is 
not univerſally underſtood, becauſe every reader does not know, 
that a ſtatute cap is part of the academical habit. Lady Roſa - 
line declares that her expectation was diſappointed by theſe court 
ly ſtudents, and that Getter 4vits might be found in the common 
Places of education, JounsonN. | 1 
Roſ. Well, better wits have ævorn plain flatute-caps.] Woollen caps 
were enjoined by act of parliament, in the year 1571, the 13th 
of queen Elizabeth. Beſides the bills paſſed into acts this parha- 
ment, there was one which I judge not amiſs to be taken notice 
.it concerned the queen's care for employment for her Foy 


. 
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But will you hear? the king is my love ſworn. 
Prin. And quick Biron hath plighted faith to me. 
Kath. And Longaville was for my ſervice born. 
Mar. Dumain is mine, as ſure as bark on tree. 
Boyet. Madam, and pretty miſtreſſes, give ear: 
Immediately they will again be here 
In their own ſhapes ; for it can never be, 
They will digeſt this harſh indignity. 
Prin. Will they return? 9 
Boyet. They will, they will, God knows; 

And leap for joy, though they are lame with blows: 
Therefore, change favours; and, when they repair, 
Blow like ſweet roſes in this ſummer air. 

Prin. How, blow ? how blow ? ſpeak to be un- 
Boyet. * Fair ladies, maſk'd, are roſes in their bud; 
ſort of ſubjects. It was for continuance of making and wearing 
wollen caps, in behalf of the trade of cappers; providing, that 
all above the age of ſix years, (except the nobility and ſome 
others) ſhould en ſabbath days and holy days, wear caps of wool, 
knit, thicked, and dreſt in England, upon penalty of ten groats.” 
| TS NE V © Gr., 
This act may account for the diſtinguiſhing mark of Mother 
Red- cap. I have obſerved that mention is made of this fign by 
ſome of our ancient pamphleteers and playwriters, as far back 
as the date of the act referred to by Dr. Grey. I that your 
cap be vo - became a proverbial ſaying, So, in Hans Beers 
pot, a comedy, 1618: . 15 
| Lou ſhall not flinch ; ; that your cap he wool, 
„ You ſhall along.” STEEVENsS. + | 
I think my own interpretation of this paſſage is right. Jounsow. 
Probably the meaning is — better wilt may be found among 
the citizens, who are not in general remarkable for fallies of ima- 
Fonts In Marſton's Dutch Courtexan, 1605, Mrs. Mulligrub 
ays, ——** though my huſband be a citizen, and his caps made 
of avogl, yet J have wit,” Again, in the Family of Love, 1608: 
* 'Tis a law enacted by the common-council of fatute-caps.” - 
Again, in Newes from Hell, brought by the Devil's Carrier, 1606 : 
i —in a bowling alley in a fat cap like a ſhop-heeper."" 
e AR W eee e ' STEEVENS. 
Fair ladies, maſtd, are roſes in their du 
Diiſmnaſt d, their damaſk ſeveet commixture ſræun, 


Are 
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Diſmaſk'd their damaſk ſweet commixture ſhewn, 
_—_ angels vailing clouds, or roſes blown, 


Are angels veiling had, or roſes blown. J 
This Lance nonſenſe, made worſe by the jumbling together and 
tranſpoling the lines, I directed Mr. Theobald to read thus: 1p 
Fair ladies maſked are roſes in their bud : | 
Or angels veil'd in clouds : are roſes blown, 
« Diſmaſi*d, their damaſk faveet commixture ſhewn. 
But he, willing to ſhew how well he could e a thought, 
would print it: | 
Or angel-veiling 8 
5. e. clouds which veil angels: and by this means gave us, as the 
old proverb fays, a cloud for a Juno. It was Shakſpeare's pur- 
poſe to compare a fine lady to an angel; it was Mr, Theobald's 
chance to compare her to a cloud: and perhaps the ill-bred reader 
will fay a lucky one, However, I ſuppoſed the poet could never 
be ſo nonſenſical as to compare à maſked lady to a cloud, though 
he might compare her 2a/-to one. The Oxford editor, 'wha had 
the advantage both of this emendation and criticiſm, is a great 
deal more ſubtile and refined, and ſays it ſhould not be 
. - angels veil'd in cloud, | 
but | 
| angels vailing clouds, 
i. e. eapping the ſun as they go by him, juſt as a man. vails bi 
bonnet. AK DU row. 
I know not why fir T. Hanmer's . ſhould be treated 
with ſo much contempt, or why wailing cloxds ſhould be capping 
the fun. Ladies unmaſid, ſays Boyet, are like angels wailing 
clouds, or letting thoſe clouds which obſcured their brightneſs, 
fink from before them. What is there in this abſurd or con- 
' xemptible ? JornsoN. be 
Holinſhed's H:ftory of Scotland, p. 91. ſays: „ The Britains 
began to avale the hills where they had. lodged. ” ke, they began 
to deſcend the hills, or come down from them to meet their ene- 
mies. If Shakfpeare uſes the word wailing in this ſenſe, the. 
meaning is—Angels deſcending from clouds which concealed 
their beauties; but Dr. Johnſon 8 expotigon may be better. 
| | ToLIET. 
'To Ree comes 7 the Fr. aval Terme de batelier} Down; 
downward, down the ſtream, ; So, 1 in che F evch Rs de is 


ts 1415 22 
Ms "Leave aloit Eons” ide 


© - 4. Son. melodieux et plaiſant.“ 
Again, it in Lancham's Narrative of Queen Elizabeth s kee 
ment at Kenekworth«Cafile, 1575: on fea-ſhore when 
| the water is avail,” | STEEVENS. 


Prin. 
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Prin. Avaunt, perplexity ! What ſhall we do, 
If they return in their own ſhapes to woo ? 

Ro. Good madam, if by me you'll be advis'd, 
Let's mock them ſtill, as well known, as diſguis'd : 
Let us complain to them what fools were here, 
Diſguis'd like Muſcovites, in ſhapeleſs gears; 
And wonder, what they were; and to what end 
Their ſhallow ſhows, and prologue vilely penn'd, 
And their rough carriage fo ridiculous, 

Should be preſented at our tent to us. 
Boyet. Ladies, withdraw; the gallants : are at hand. 
Prin. Whip to our tents, as roes run o'er the land, 


L Ereunt ladies. 


Euter the King, Biron, Longaville, ond Dumain, i in their 
own habits. | 


King. Fair Sir, God ſave vou! Where' 3 the brin- 
>: Oo? 
Boyer. Gone to her tent: Pleaſe it your majeſty 4 
Command me any ſervice to her ? 
King. That ſhe vouchſafe me audience for one word. 
_ Iwill; and ſo will ſhe, I know, my lord. 
| Exit. 
Ben This fellow picks up wit, as pigeons peas*; 
And utters it again, when Jove doth pleaſe : 
He is wat's pedlar; and retails his wares 
At Mie and waſſels , meetings, markets, fairs; : 


9 Able gear 3] Shapelefa for uncouth, or what 
gere elſewhere calls diffuſed, WARBURTON. 


| Exeunt Ladies} Mr. Theobald ends the fourth. act here. 
| nen. 
225 pigeons peas. 3] This expreſſion i 18 prover bial: 
Children pick up words as pigeons p, 
LAnd utter them again as God ſhall pleaſe.” 
Sce Ray Collection. STEEVENS. . 
day waſſels,] Maſſels were meetings of ruſtic mirth and in- 
temperance. So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
Antony, _ a8) | 
44 Leave thy laſcivious evaſſels — | 


) 
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And we that ſell by groſs, the Lord doth know, 
Have not the grace to grace it with ſuch ſhow. 
This gallant pins the wenches on bis ſleeve ; 
Had he been Adam, he had tempted Eve : 
He can carve too, and liſp ; Why, this is he, 
That kiſs'd away his hand in courteſy ; 

This is the ape of form, monſieur the nice, 
That, when he plays at tables, chides the dice 
In honourable terms; nay, he can ſing 

A mean moſt meanly +; and, in uſhering, 
Mend him who can: the ladies call him, ſweet; 
The ſtairs, as he treads on them, kiſs his feet: 
This is the flower that ſmiles on every one *, 
To ſhew his teeth as white as whales bone — 1 


A mean moſt meanly; &c.] The mean, in muſic, is the tenor. 
So, Bacon : The treble cutteth the air ſo ſharp, as it returneth 
too ſwift to make the ſound equal; and therefore a mean or tenor 
i the {weetell??? i hey: | 
Again, in Herod and Antipater, 1622: Re De 
Thus ſing we deſcant on one plain-ſong, kill, 
D =, 66 ans parts in one; the mean excluded quite.“ 
Again, in Drayton's Barons? Wars. Cant. iii. | 
| « The baſe and treble married to the mean.” 
e Mg, Aw 
This is the flower that ſmiles oz aue, ] The broken diſ- 
Jointed metaphor is a fault in writing. in order to paſe a 
true judgment on this fault, it is ſtill to be obſerved, that when 
a metaphor is grown ſo common as to deſert, as it were, the figu- 
rative, and to be received into the common ſtyle, then what may 
be affirmed of the thing repreſented, or the ſubfance, may be at- 
firmed of the thing repreſenting, or the image. To illuſtrate thja 
by the inſtance before us, a very complaiſant, finical, over-gra- 
us perſon, was ſo commonly called the Zoxwer, or, as he elſe- 
where expreſſes it, the pink of courteſy, that in common talk, or 
in the loweſt ſtyle, this metaphor might be uſed without keeping 
up the image, but any thing affirmed of it as an agnomen: hence it 
might be ſaid, without offence, to ſinile, to flatter, & e. And the 
reaſon is this; in the more ſolemn, leſs-ufed metaphors, our mind 
is ſo turned upon the image which the metaphor conveys, that it 
expects this image ſhould be, for ſame little time, continued by 
terms proper to keep it in view. And if, for want of theſe at + 
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And conſciences that will not die in debt, 
Pay him the due of honey-tongued Boyet. 
King. A bliſter on his ſweet tongue, with my 
_. Heart 1 | 
That put Armado's page out of his part! 


the image be no ſooner preſented than diſmiſſed, the mind ſuffer | 


a kind of violence by being drawn off abruptly and unexpectedl 


from its contemplation, Hence it is, that the broken, disjointed, 


and mixed metaphor ſo much ſhocks us, But when it is once be- 
come worn and hackmed by common uſe, then even the very firſt 


mention of it is not apt to excite in us the repreſentative image; 
but brings immediately before us the idea of the thing repreſent- 
ed. And then to endeavour to keep up and continue the bor- 


rowed ideas, by right adapted terms, would have as ill an effect 
on the other hand: becauſe the mind is already gone off from the 
image to the ſubſtance. Grammarians would do well to conſider 


what has been here ſaid, when they ſet upon amending Greek and 
Roman writings. For the much- uſed hacknied metaphors being 
now very imperfectly known, great care is required not to act in 


this caſe temerariĩouſy. Wan zu row. | 


_ This is the flower that ſmiles on every one, 5s 
To ſhew his teeth as white as whales bone. 


As wwhite as whale's bone is a proverbial compariſon in the old poets, 


In the Faery Queen, b. ill. c. i. ft. 1: = 
% Whoſe face did ſeem as clear as cryſtal ſtone, _ 
& And eke, through feare, as ⁊obite as whales Bone. 
And in L. Surrey, fol. 14. edit. 1567 . 5 
I might perceive a wolf, as white as whales bone, 


| 4 A fairer beaſt of freſher hue, beheld I never none.“ 
Skelton joins the xvhales bone with the brighteſt precious ſtones, in 


deſcribing the poſition of Pallas: 
4% A hundred ſteppes mounting to the halle, 
| «© One of jaſper, another of avhales bone; 
44 Of diamantes, pointed by the rokky walle.“ 
| Crowne of Lasurell, p. 24. edit. 1736. WaR rox. 
It ſhould be remember'd that ſome of our ancient writers ſup« 
poſed iy to be part of the bones of a whale, The ſame ſimile 


occurs in the old black letter romance of Hr Eglamoure of Ar- 


toys, no date | 
„„The erle had no chylde but one, 
A mayden as white as whales bone“ 
And in many other paſſages. STEEV ZNS. 


I ; , 
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Enter the Princeſs, Roſaline, Maria, Rathatine, Ber, 
and altendants. 2 


Biron, See, where it comes —Bohaviour, what 
| Wert thou? 97 f: A * 
Till this mad man ſhew d thee? and what art thou 
n 11-15; | 
King. All hail, ſweet madam, and ith time vof day! 
Prin. Fair, in all hail, is foul, as I conceive, 
King. Conſtrue my ſpeeches better if you may. 
Prin. Then wiſh me better, I will give yau leave, 
King. We came to viſit you; and purpoſe now 
Io lead you to our court: vouchſate 1 it then, 
Prin. This field hall hold me; and ſo hold f Jour 
i NO ye 
Nor God, nor 15 1 15 in perjur'd men. 
King. Rebuke me not for that which 1 Pro- 
= voke 3 U 
3 virtue of your eye muſt break my bath !, 1 


8 . 
. . * , ; ” 
v - 


Bebavie , est dert 3 ok 
| all 7575 man ſhe? d thee? and what art thou now ? 
T heſe are two wonderfully five lines, intimating that what courts 
call manners, and value themſelves fo much upon teaching, as a 
thing no where elſe to be leargt, f is a modeſt ſilent accompliſhment | 
under the direction of nature and common ſenſe, which does its 
| office 1 in promoting ſocial life without being taken notice of. But 
that when it degenerates into ſhew and parade, 1 it becomes an un- 
manly contemptible quality. WarBuRTON,' 

What is told in this note is undoubtedly true, but! 13 not com- 5 
priſed in the quotation. JohNsON. | 

7 Thewiriue of your eye muſt br ak my 'oath.] Common ſenſe 
requires us to read ; | 

kl bt break my oath, 

: . e. made me. And then the reply is pertinent. n w. the 
force of your beauty that made me break my oath, therefore you 
ought not to upbraid me with a crime which you Youre was the 
cauſe of, WaRBURTON. 
Ü believe the author means hs the virtue, in which word. 
goodneſs and power are both comprifed, muſt difolve the obliga- 
tion of the oath. The princeſs, in her anſwer, takes the moſt 
4prizous part of the ambiguity, 1 onNO | 


Prix. 
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Prin. You nick-name virtue; vice {you ſhould 1 
have {poke ; ; 4 

For virtue's office never breaks men's troth. ji 
Now, by my maiden honour, yet as pure | 1 
As the unſully'd lily, I proteſt, _ 
A world of torments though I ſhould endure, Hl 
I would not yield to be your houſe's gueſt : 1 


So much I hate a breaking cauſe to be 
Of 8 oaths, vow'd with integrity. 
King, O, you have liv'd in deſolation here, | 
Unſeen, unviſited, much, to our ſhame. . 

Prin. Not ſo, my lord; it is not ſo, I ſwear; 
Me have had paſtimes here, and pleaſant game; ; 
A meſs of Ruſſians left us but of 1 1185 

King. How, madam ? Ruſſians? 

Prom. Ay, in truth, my lord; 1 * 

Trim gallants, full of courtſhip, and of ſtate, 
Ro. Madam, ſpeak true: lt is not ſo er lend 
My lady, (to the manner, of theſe days) 

In courteſy, gives undeſerving praiſe. 
We four, indeed, confronted were with four 
In Ruſſian habit: here they ſtay'd an hour, 
And talk'd apace; and in that hour, my lord, 
They did not bleſs us with one happy word. 
os 48 not call them fools; but this I think, 
When they are thirſty, fools would fain have drink. 
Biron. This jeſt is dry to me.— Fair, gentle, ſweet, 
Your wit makes wiſe things fooliſh: when we greet* 
With eyes beſt ſecing heaven's fiery eye, 
By light we loſe light ; Your:capacity 
Is of that nature, that to your huge ſtore _ . 
Wiſe things ſeem fooliſh, and rich things but poor. 
__ Ky}. This proves you wiſe. and rich; for in my 
3 | 

Bir on. 1095 a fool, and full of poverty. 
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* ab hen <ve greet, &c, ] This 1 is a very lofty and elegant - 
compliment, | Jonxsox. an t 8 


; 4 Roſe 
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Roſ. But that you take what doth to you belong, 
It were a fault to ſnatch words from my tongue. 
Biron. O, I am yours, and all that I oY 
Roſ. All the fool mine? 
Biron. 1 cannot give you leſs. 
| Roſ. Which of the vizors was it, that you wore? 
Biron. Where ? when! ? what vizor? why demand 
you this? _ 
Ref. There, then, that vizor; that ſuperfluous caſe, 
'That hid the worſe, and ſhew'd the better face. 
King. We rs defery'd; they'll mock us now down 
right. 
Dum. 125 us confeſs ; and turn it to a jeſt. 
Prin. Amaz d, my lord! ? Why looks your high- 
"om L 
Re. Help, hold his dient! he'll ſwoon ! Why 
| look you pale? 
: Sex-ſick, I think, coming from Muſcovy. 
| Biron. Thus pour the ſtars down plagues for 
--,">. Bury. - 
Can any face of braſs hold longer out — 
Here ſtand I, lady; dart thy ſkill at me; 
FhBruiſe me with ſcorn, confound me with a flout; 
Thruſt thy ſharp wit quite through my Ignorance z 
 ___ Cut me to pieces with thy keen conceit; 
And J will wiſh thee never more to dance, 
| Nor never more in Ruſhan habit wait. 
O! never will I truſt to ſpeeches penn'd, 
Nor to the motion of a ſchool-boy's tongue; 3 
Nor never come in vizor to my friend; 
Nor woo in rhime, like a blind harper” s ſong : 
Taffata phraſes, ſilken terms preciſe, | 
_ __ | Three-pil'd hyperboles?, ſpruce affectation, 
Figures pedantical ; theſe ſummer- flies | 
Have blown me full of maggot 5 A 
0 
0 Tue i'd Boles, ] A metaphor front the of velvet. 
So, i in the 525 ale, Na qhor 1 Vi 


Il bare worn threepiles" STELVING = 


Fhrees 
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1 do forſwear them: and I here proteſt, 23 
By this white glove, (how wh 

| knows!) . 
Henceforth my wooing mind ſhall be expreſs'd 
In ruſſet yeas, and honeſt kerſey noes : 
And to begin, wench, - ſo God help me, la! 
My love to thee is ſound, ſans crack or flaw. 

Roſ. Sans SANs, I pray you“. . 

Biron. Yet I have a trick 
Of the old rage: bear with me, I am ſick; 
I'II leave it by degrees. Soft, let us ſee:— 
Write *, Lord have mercy on us, on thoſe three; 
On FOE fe They 


Three: pil'd hyperboles, ſpruce affeation,] The old copies read 
affetion. There is no need of change. We already in this play 
have had A Ffection for affetation ;—** witty without affe#:on.” 


The word was uſed by our author and his contemporaries, as a 


quadriſyllable. Ma LOS. 


* Sans, ſans, / pray you.] It is ſcarce worth remarking, that 


the conceit here is obſcured by the punctuation. It ſhould be 
written Sans SAN9, i. e. without SANS; Without French words: 
an affectation of which Biron had been guilty in the laſt line of 


his ſpeech, though juſt before he had orſeuorn all affeFation in 


phraſes, terms, &. TyRwHITT. 


2 Write, &c.] This was the inſcription put upon the door of the 


| houſes infected with the plague, to which Biron compares the love 
of himſelf and his companions; and purſuing the metaphor finds 


the zofens likewiſe on the ladies. The zokens of the plague are the 
| firſt ſpots or diſcolorations, by which the infection is known to 


be received. Joh RSO. 
So, in Hiftromaſiiz, 1610: 
„It is as dangerous to read his name on a play-door, as a 
printed bill on a plague door, EE ET 5 
Again, in the Whore of Babylon, 1607: 
% Have 7okens ſtamp'd on them to make them known, 


„ More dreadful than the 30 that preach the plague.” 
Again, in More Fools Yet, a collection of Epigrams by R. 8. 1610; 


« To declare the infection for his fin, 
A croſſè is ſet without, there's none within.“ 

Again, ibid, . V 
„ But by the way he ſaw and much reſpected 
A doore belonging to a houſe infected, 
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They are infected, in their hearts it lie Ade? 


They have the plague, and caught! it of Jour eyes: 
Theſe lords are viſited ; you are not free, 
For the Lord's tokens on you do.I ſee, 
Prin. No, they are free, that Se theſs, rokens 
to Us. 
Biron. Our ſtates are forfeit; ſeek not to 1 us, 
Rof. It is not ſo; For how can this be trues, 
That you ſtand forteit, being thoſe that ſue ? 
Biron, Peace; for J wall not have to do with you, 
Koſ. Nor ſhall not, if I do as I intend. 
Biron. Speak for yourſelves, my wit is at an end, 
Ling. Teach us, ſweet madam, for our rude tranſ- 
greſſion 
Some fair excuſe. 
Prin. The faireſt is confeſſion, 
Were you not here, but even now, diſguis'd 2 
King. Madam, I was. 
Prin. And were you well advis'd 2 
King. I was, fair madam. 
Prin. When you then were here, 
What did you whiſper in your lady's er? 
King. 1 5 more than all the world [ did reſpet 
dn; 
Prin. When ſhe mall challenge this, you wil re 
„„ 
King. Vpon mine honour, no. 


ee Whereon was plac'd (as * tis the cuſtome 0 
« The [ord have Mercy On US: this ſad bill 
The ſot perns'd —— STEEVENS. 
So, in Sir Tho, Owerbury's Charaders, 16322 
Lord have mercy on us may well ſtand over their doors, for 
debt 1 is a moſt dangerous city 655 lence. M ALONE, 
N how can this be true, 


That you ſhould forfeit, being thoſe that ſue ?] 
That i is, how can thoſe be liable to forfeiture that begin the pro: 
ceſs. The jeſt lies in the ambiguity of ſue, which — to 8 
facute by law, or to 9 r a e Jons so“ð x. 

3 i in. 
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Prin. Peace, peace, forbear; 
Your oath broke once, you force not to forſwear®*, 
King. Deſpiſe me, when I break this oath of mine. 

Prin, 1 will ; and therefore keep it: — Roſaline, 
What did the Ruſſian whiſper in your ear? 
Rof. Madam, he ſwore, that he did hold me dear 
As precious eye- ſight; and did value me 
Above this world: adding thereto, moreover, 
That he would wed me, or elſe die my lover. 
Prin. God give thee joy of him ! the noble lord 
Moft honourably doth uphold his word. 
King. . mean you madam ? by my lite, my 
trot | 
I never ſwore this lady ſuch an oath, | 
Roſ. By heaven, you did; and to confirm | it plain, 
Lou gave me this: but take it, fir, again. 
King. My faith, and this, the princeſs I did give; 
1 knew her by this jewel on her {leeve. 
Prin. Pardon me, fir, this Jewel did ſhe wear; 4 
And lord Biron, I thank him, is my dear; 
What; will you have me, or your pearl again 55 
. "Bjhon: Neither of either; I remit both t twain.— 
I ſee the trick on't ;—Here was a conftnt*, 
(Knowing aforehand of our merriment) 
To daſh it like a Chriſtmas comedy: 


Some carry-tale, ſome pleaſe-man, | tome 1 
| -Zany *, 


6923 


4 


—you force not to Forfwear.)] You force not is the fame 
with you mate no difficulty. This is a very juſt obſervation. The 


erime which has been once contend; E cCOmMMUNG/2 again with 
jeſs reluctance. Johnson. 4:1 


So, in Warner's Albion's England, b. x. chi g 
4 he forced not to hide how he did: err.” Srekvkxs. 
5 a conſent, ] i. e. a conſpiracy. So. in K. Henry VI. Part I: 
l the ſtars © 
„That have conſented to blow Henry' s death.” STEVENS, 
zany, | A zany is a buffoon, a merry , groſs 
kimie. Jo, in Antonio's Revenge, 1002; | 
4. Lavghs them to {corv, as man doth buſy apes, 
4 When ry will zany * Srkkrkxs. 


6 


Some 
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Some mumble-news, ſome trencher-knight, ſome 
That ſmiles his cheek in years 7; and knows the trick 
To make my lady laugh, when ſhe's diſpos'd, 
Told our intents before: which once diſclos'd, 
The ladies did change favours; and then we, 
Following the figns, woo'd but the ſign of ſhe. 
Now, to our perjury'to add more terror, 
We are again forſworn; in will, and errors. 
7 ſmiles his cheek in years; . — ] Mr. Theobald fays, he 
cannot for his heart, comprehend the meaning of this phraſe, It was not 
his heart but his head that ſtood in his way. Hr years, ſignifies, 
into wrinkles, So, in The Merchant of Venice: * 
| « Mith mirth and laughter let old wrinckles come.” 
See the note on that line But the Oxford editor was in the 
fame caſe, and ſo alters it to feerss, WARBURTON. 5 
WMebſter, in his Dutcheſſe of Malfy, makes Caſtruchio declare 
of his lady: She cannot endure merry company, for ſhe ſays 


much laughing fills her too full of the wrinckle,” Farmer. 


Again, in Lingua, or the Combat of the Tongue, &c. 1607: 

« That light and quick, with avrinkled laughter painted.” 
Again, in Twelfth Night: **—he doth ſmile his cheek into more 
| lines than is in the new map, &c.“ STrEEVENS. | 

„ ſome Dick, —  _ 


Wbo ſmiles his check in years; 5 
Smiling his cheek is r ſupported by the inſtances pro- 
duced; but the phraſe of ** ſmiling his check in years, (even 
after Dr. Warburton's interpretation) is ſo harſh, that I ſuſpeR, 
dur author wrote—in jeers (formerly written zeeres.) The old 
copy has yeeres ;- ſo that there is but the change of one letter, for 
another nearly reſembling it, ST 5 
Qaut:roaring Dick (as I learn from Mr. Warton's Hifory of 
Engliſh Poetry) was a celebrated finger, who, with W. Wimbars, is 
ſaid by Henry Chettle, in his Kind Hart's Dreame, to have got 
twenty ſhillings a day by finging at Braintree fair, in Eſſex,— 
Perhaps this itinerant droll was here in our author's thoughts. 
This circumſtance adds ſome ſupport to the emendation now pro- 
| poſed. MaLoNe. . 8 WE N * 5 5 
Much upon this it is. And might not you] 
I believe this paſſage ſhould be read tuun:?2?2? 


- 
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LOVE's LABOUR's LOST. 62,5 
Much upon this it is: — And might not you, 
To Boyet, 
Foreſtal our ſport, to make us thus untrue ? | 
Do not you know my lady's foot ? by the ſquiet, 

And laugh upon the apple of her eye ? 
And ſtand between her back, fir, and the fire, 
Folding a trencher, jeſting merrily ? 
Vou put our page out: Go, you are allow'd *; 
Die when you will, a ſmock ſhall be your ſhrowd, 
You leer upon me, do you ? there's an — 
Wounds like a leaden ſword. 
Boyet. Full merrily | 
Hath this brave manage, this career, been run. 
Biron. Lo, he is 00mg avs. ao Peace; ; I have 
done. 
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” Enter Coftard. 


Welcome, pure wit! thou parteſt a fair fray. 
Coft. O Lord, fir, they would know, 
Whether the three worthies ſhall come in or no. 
Biron. What, are there but three? 
Coft. No, fir z but it is very fine, 
For every one purſents three, 
Biron. And three times thrice is nine. 
f. Not ſo, ſir; under 9 ſir; I * ie 
is not ſo: : 


[ 


1 i and error. 
Boyer Much upon this it is. 
Biron. And might not you, & c. Joun son. | 
as will and error. i. e. firſt in will, and afterwards in error. 

5 5 b. Muss AvE. 
92599 ier,] Eſquierre, French, a rule, or ſquare. 
The ſenſe is 8 2 that of the ee eee 
in our on language, he hath got the length of her foot ; i, e. he hath 
humoured her ſo long that he can per uade her to what he pleaſes. 

_ Revisat. 
205, younreallow'd; 1 i. e. you may ſay what you will; 
you are a licenſed fool, a common jeſter. So, in Tavelfth Night : : 


: 6c There is no Sarde in an allow'd fool.” „ Waazunror. 
W e | You 
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You cannot beg us *, fir, I can aſſure you, Gr q We 
know what we know : 
I hope, fir, three times thrice, ſir.— 

HBiron. Is not nine. 

C:ft. Under correction „ fir, we know whereuntil it 
doth amount. Ls 

Biron. By Jove, I always took three threes for nine. 
Cit. O lord, fir, it were pity you ſhould get your 
Jiving by reckoning, © I 

Biron. How much is it? 

CM. O Lord, fir, the parties hes.” whe 
actors, fir, will ſhew whereuntil it doth amount; for 
my own part, I am, as they ſay, but to parfect one 
man in one poor man 3; Pompion the great, fir; 

Biron. Art thou one of the worthies. 

Coſt. It pleaſed them, to think me worthy of 
Pompion the great: for mine own part, I know 
not the degree of the worthy ; but J am to ſtand for 
him“. 

Dirk, Go, bid them prepare. 

Caf. We will turn it finely off, fir; we will take 
ſeome care. 

Ling. Biron, they will ſhame us let them not ap- 

proach. L Exit C:ſtard. 

Biron, We are ſhame- proof, my lord : and tis ſome 


FRET 


2 You cannot beg us, 4 Thar i is, we are not fools; our next 
relations cannnot beg the wardſhip of our perſons and fortunes. 
One of the legal teſts of a natural is to try whether he can number. 

Jonson. 

3 T am, as they hap; 32 2 parſe one man in one poor man; Poms 

2 the great, Sir.] We thould certunly read een one poor 


This miſtake has happened in ſeveral places in our author's 
plays. See my note on 21s Well that enils Well, Act i. ſc. g.— 
< You are ſhallow, Madam, i great friends.” MALON RE. 
© + T now not the degree of the worthy, &c.] This is a {troke of 
_ fatire which, to this hour, has loſt nothing of its force. Few per- 

formers are ſolicitous about the peed of the character they are 
to o repreſent. ST EEVENS» * 


3 To 
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To have one ſhow worſe chan the kin ing s and his com- 
e 
N- I ſay they ſhall not come. 


Prin. Nay, my good lord, let me oi er- rule you 


now; 
That ſport beſt pleaſes, that Sth leaſt know how 5; 
Where zeal ſtrives to content, and the contents 
Dies in the zeal of that which it preſents, 
There form confounded makes moſt form in mirth 5 
When great things labouring periſh in their birth. 


Bi on. A right deſcription of our r Torts my lord. 


Enter Armado®. 


4 . Anointed, l implore ſo much expence of thy 


royal ſweet breath as will utter a brace of words. 


[ Converſes apart with the King. 


1 Doth this man ſerve God? 

Biron. Why aſk you? 

Prin. He ſpeaks not like a man of God's ing. 
Arm. That's all one, my fair, ſweet, honey mo- 


narch: 14 for, 1 Proteſt, the (chool-maſter i 18 exceed- 


3 That ſport beft * «which doth leaf FER how 
ere zeal flrives to content, and the contents 
Di in the zeal of that which it e | 
There form, &C. . e 
The third' line may be read better thus: | 
the contents | 
Die: in the zeal of him evhich them preſents. 
This PEN $ of the Princeſs is very natural, but leſs generous 
than that, of the Amazonian Queen, who fays, on a like occaſion, 
in the 2 5 Night's Dream: 
„% [love not to ſee quretchedneſs 0 ercharg 80 
5 Nor duty in his 5 ferwice Periſbing. Jouxsox. — 
The ry 1 598, reads 7 
1 "That ſport beſt pleaſes, that doth beft know 155 5 
But the context ſhows: har the ſecond Jeff was ede re · 
 peated by the compoſitor. Maron E. 


Enter Armado. 1 The old Teas Ka Braggart. | 
tr ola 3 | | OTEEVENS- 
4 * W Dee. * 2 . | 
TAS 1 1 F b 7 5 * F 3 
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ing fantaſtical; too, too vain; too, too vain: But we 

will put it, as they ſay, to fortuna della guerra. I wiſh 

you the peace of mind, moſt royal couplement 7! 
King. Here 1s like to be a good preſence of wor- 

thies: He preſents Hector of Troy; the ſwain, 

| Pompey the great; the pariſh curate, Alexander; 

Armado's page, Hercules ; the pedant, Judas Mac- 
__ chabzus. — 1 POE 
And if theſe four worthies in their firſt ſhow thrive, 
Theſe as” will change habits, and preſent the other 

Biron. There is five in the firſt ſhow. 

Ling. You are deceiv'd, tis not ſo. 5 
Biron. The pedant, the braggart, the hedge-prieſt, 
the foot; ene e 
Abare throw at novum?; and the whole world again, 
Cannot prick out five ſuch, take each one in his 
1 vein. N | | 


| „ King. 
7 I aviſh you the peace of ada meſt roya? couplement !] This 8 


ſngular word is again uſed by our author in his 21ſt Sonnet: 


Making a complement of proud compare.“ 
Aud if theſe four worthits, &c.] Theſe two lines might hare 
been deſigned as a ridicule on the conclufion of Selimus, a tra · 
- geay, 159 99 op rig rw oh 
If this firſt part, gentles, do like you well, 

« The ſecond part ſhall greater murders tell. 
VV 7 SEE VERS. 
9 4 barethrow at novum, —] Norm (or zovem) appears- 
_ the following paſſage in Green's Art of Legerdemain, 1612, to 

Have been ſome game at dice: The principal uſe of them (the 

dice) is at novam, &c.” Again, in TL Zell man of London, by 
Decker, 5th edit. 1640: © The principel uſe of langrets is at 
novun; for ſo long as a payre of cater treas be walking, ſo 
long can you caſt neither 5 nor g—for without cater treay, 5 or 

9, vou can never come.” Again, in A Woman never Ver d: What 
ware deal you in ? cards, dice, bowls, or pigeon-holes z ſort them 


- 


yourſelves, either paſſage, nowam, or mum - chance 2 

88 N | Sevens 
Cannot prick out, 8&c.] Dr. Grey propoſes to read, pick out. 

Zo, in XK. Hen. IV. Part I: © Coulg the world pick thee — 
e three 
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King, The ſhip is under ſail, and here ſhe comes 


amain. 


[ Pageant of the Nine Worthies . 


Enter Card for Pompey. 


Coſt. I Pompey amy —_ 
Boyet, You lye, you are not he. 
Coft. I Pompey am, —— 8 
Boyet. With libbard's head on knee *, 


Biron. 


ebree ſuch enemies again?“ The old reading, however, may be 


right. To prict out, is a phraſe ſtill in uſe among gardeners, To 
prick may likewiſe have reference to vein. STEEVENS. | 


The old copy 1s certainly right, To prick out, is to nominate. 


by a puncture or mark. So, in our author's 2oth Sonnet: 


_ 6 But ſince ſhe prick'd thee out for woman's pleaſure.” — 


Marowe. 


1 Pageant of the Nine Worthies.] In MS. Harl. 20 674 p. 31. 
is “The order of a ſhowe intended to be mace Aug. 1, 1641,” 


« Firſt, 2 woodmen, &c. EG | 

© St. George fighting with the dragon. . 
The g worthies in compleat armor with erownes of gould 

on their heads, every one having his eſquires to beare before him 
his ſhield and penon of armes, Arefſed according as theſe lords 


were accuſtomed to be: 3 Aflaralits, 3 Infidels, 3 Chriſtians, 


„After them, a Fame, to declare the rare virtues and noble 


deedes of the ꝙ worthve women.“ 1 EE e 
Such a pageant as this, we may ſuppoſe it was the deſign of 
Shakſpeare to ridicule, STEEVENS. 85 


„This ſort of proceſſion was the uſval recreation of our an- 
ceſtors at Chriſtmas and other feſtive ſeaſons. Such things, be- 
ing chiefly plotted and compoſed by ignorant people, were ſeldom 


committed to writing, at leaſt with the view of preſervation, and 


are of courſe rarely diſcovered in the reſearches of even the moſt 
induſtrious antiquaries. And it is certain that nothing of the 


kind (except the ſpeeches in this ſcene, which were intended to 
| burleſque them) ever appeared in print.” This obſervation be- 
longs to the author of. THE Remarks who has printed a genuine 
ſpecimen of the poetry, and manner of this rude and ancient dra- 
ma, from an original manuſcript of Edward the Fourth's time., 
(Tanner's MSS. 407.) EpiTtoR, _ Fs ES 

2 With libbard's head on knee.) This alludes to the ald heroic 


| habits, which on the knees and ſhoulders had uſually, by way of 


ornament, the reſemblance of a leopard's or lion's head. 
; | | | WargBvkToON-s 
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530. LOVES LABOUR's LOST. 
Biron, Well ſaid, old mocker; I muſt necds be 
friends with thee. 


* Coft. I Pompey am, Pompey ſurnamed the Big,— 

Dum. The great. 

Coft. It is great, fir ;—Pompey ſurnam'd the great; 
That oft in field, with targe aud ſhield, did make my foe to 


feveat 7 


Aud, travelling along this coat, T here am come by chance; 


And lay my arms before the legs of this ſeveet laſs of France. 


If your ladyſhip would ſay Thanks, Pompey, Ov 
done. 


Prin. Great thanks, great Pompey- 
Ceft. Tis not fo much worth; but, r hops; I was 


perfect: 1 made a little fault in, great. 


Biron. My hat to a half- penny, e proves 


the beſt E 


Enter Nathaniel for Alexander. 


Nath. When in the world I liv'd, T was the or vids 


commander; 


By eaſt, weſt, north, and ſouth, 1 fread my conquering 


might : 


5 My *feutcheo PO. Aeli es, that T an Aiſander. ; 


The Ilard, as forks of the old Engliſh gloſtaries inform us, Is 


the male of the panther, 


This ornament is mentioned in Sir Giles Gooſecap, 1606 : i 
«6 —poflet cuppes carv'd with 1ibbard's faces, and lyon's heads 


with ſpouts in their mouths, to let out che poſlet- ale moſt artiſi 


cially.“ 
Again, in the metrical chronicle of 1 de Brunne : 
“ Upon his ſhoulders a ſhelde of ſtele, 
„With the 4 libbard: painted wele.” STeevens, 
gee e | in Cotgrave's Dictionary: The repreſentation 


of a lyon's head, &c. upon the elbow, or knee of fome old faſnion - 
ed garments.“ Torr * | 


Buyer. 
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Boyet. Your noſe ſays, no, you are not; for it ſtands 


too right.. FEE] 
Biron. Your noſe ſmells, no, in this, moſt tender- 

ſmelling night. 
Prin. The conqueror is diſmay'd : Proceed, good 
Alexander. 5 e, e 
Nath. When in the world I liv'd, I was the world's 
commander t , $6 1 5 
Boyet. Moſt true, tis right; you were ſo Aliſander. 
Birou. Pompey the great, —— _ 8 
Coſt. Your ſervant, and Coſtard. 


4 


- 


Biron. Take away the conqueror, take away Ali- 


Ai. 
Coft. O, fir, you have o'erthrown Aliſander the con- 


queror ! | To Nath.] You will be ſcraped out of the 


painted cloth for this: your lion, that holds his poll> 
ax * fitting on a cloſe-ſtool, will be given to Ayax 3; 


he 


,. fands too right.] It ſhould be remembered, to reliſh 


this joke, that the head of Alexander was obliquely placed on his 


ſhoulders. STEEVENS. | 3 1 
lion, that holds his poll-ax, fitting on a cloſeſtool,] This al - 
ludes to the arms given in the old hiſtory of the Nine Worthies, 
to „Alexander, the which did beare geules, a lion or, /e:ante in 


a chayer, holding a battel-ax argent.“ Leigh's Accidence of 


8 Armory, 189%, p. 23. ToLlLer, 


3 Ajax ;] This conceit, paltry as it is, was uſed by Ben Jon- 


ſon, and Camden the antiquary. Ben, among his Epigrams, has 
theſe two lines : 1 . ASE. 
And I could wiſh, for their eternis'd ſakes, 

«© My muſe had plough'd with his that ſung Ajax. 
So, Camden, in his Remains, ing mentioned the French word 
pet, ſays, ** Enquire, if you underſtand it not, of Cloacina's chap- 

lains, or ſuch as are well read in 4-jax.” | 

Again, in The Maſtive, &c. a le 

no date : \ 1 ao 8 

4 To thee, brave John, my book I dedicate, _ 

„That wilt, from A-jax with thy force defend it.“ 


FLA 100 fir John Harrington's New Diſcourſe of a flale Sabjeft, 


called, The Metamorphoſes of Ajax, 1596. His Anatomie of the 
Metamorphoſed Ajax: no And Ulyſts. upon Ajax, 15 Xe 
| Ro ae | 


4 
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he will then be the ninth worthy. A conqueror, and 
afeard to ſpeak! run away tor ſhame, Aliſander. 
Exit Nath. ] There, ant ſhall pleaſe you! a fooliſh 
mild man; an honeſt man, look you, and ſoon 


daſh'd! He is a marvelous good neighbour, in- 


ſooth; and a very good bowler : but, for Aliſander, 
alas, you fee, how ? tis;—a little o 'er-parted But 


there are worthies a coming ill ſpcak their mind 
in ſome other ſort. 


Biron. Stand aſide, g d Pompey. 


Enter Hobfer nes for Jute and Moth for Herentes 


Hol. Great Hercules is preſented by this imp, = 
Whoſe club killd Cerberus, that three-heatted canus; 
Aud, whey he was @ babe, a child, a ſhrimp, 
Thus did he firangle ſerpents in his manus: 
Quoniam, be ſeemeth in Oy 1 
Ergo, I come with this apology. 


Lo Meth.} Keep fome ſtare 1 in by exit, and vaniſh. 


Hol. Judas, I am, — 1 Moth. 
Dum. A Judas!” 


Hol. Not Iſcariot, fir - 
Judas 1 am, ycleped Macchabæus. i 
Dum. Judas Macchabæus clipt, is a Judas. _ 
Biron. 4 1 traitor: How art b thou prox d 
ee [i ' OO. BEE 
Hol. Judas I am,— 
Dum. The more fhame for you, Judas. 
Hol. What mean you, fir ? 


Bojet. To make Judas bang himſelf. 


All theſe performances are founded on *. ſame conceit of 
and A jates. To the firſt of them a licenſe was refuſed, and the 
author was forbid the court for writing it. His own copy of it, 
with MSS, notes and illſtrations, and a MS. dedication to Tho- 
mas Markham, Eſqp ! is now before me. STEEVENS, 
See alfo Dodiley? s Collection of Old Ry 3. vol. i ix. p. 135+ 
; edition £760; Eprron. N 


Hol. 
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Hol. Begin, fir; you are my elder. 


Biron. Well follow'd; Judas was bang on 1 


elder. 
Hol. 1 will not be put out of countenance, 
Biron. Becauſe thou haſt no face. 
Hol. What is this? 
Boyet. A cittern head. 
Dum. The head of a bodkin. 
Biron. A death's face in a ring. 


Long. The face of a an old Roman oom, ſeavce 


ſeen. 
Beyet. The pummel of Ceſar's faulchion. 
Dum, The carv'd- bone face on a flaſk 5. 
Biron. St. George's half-cheek in a brooch. 
Dum. Ay, and in a breoch of lead. 
Biron. Ay, and worn in the cap of a cobihriiver: 


And now, forward ; for we have put thee i in coun- 


tenance., 
Hol. You have put me out of countenance. 
Biron. Falſe ; we have given thee faces. 
Hol. But you have out-fac'd them all. 

Biron. An thou wert a lion, we would do . 
Boyet. Therefore, as he is, an aſs, let him go. 
And ſo adieu, ſweet Jude! nay, why doſt thou Kay? 

Dum. For the latter end of his name. 


+ 4 Cittern head, J So, in a Panels cab and Noble, 46382 : 
4% A cittern-headed gew-gaw.” Again, in Decker's March 


ene in London, 1631: : Fiddling on a ci#tern with a man's bro- 
ken head at it,” Again, in Ford's Lovers Melanc Os. 1629: 


<6 [ hope the chronicles will rear me one day for a h piece 


% Of woodcock without brains in it ; barbers ſhall wear thee | 


on their cztterns, &c. 11 STEEvENS. 


I a flaſh.) L-& 3 ſoldiers $ pomder-horn, 80, in Romeo 


and Ne 
. like poder i in a Killeſs ſoldier” 8 * Mok, | 
1 Is ſet on fire,” 
, in the Devil's Charter, 1607 


* „Keep a light match in cock; wear fa * touch box. 
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Biron. For the aſs to the Jude; give it him — 
Jud-as, away. 
Hol. This i 15 not generous, not gentle, not humble, 


_ Boyet. A light for monfieur Judas; it grows dark, 
he may ſtumble. 


Prin. Alas, poor Macchabaus, how UE hath been 
baited! 


TY Enter anal, for Hector. 
Biron. Hide thy head, Achilles; here comes Hee - 


for in Arms,. 


Dum. Though my mocks come home by me, 1 


will now be merry. 


King, Hector was but 4 Trojan in n reſpect of this. 
Boyet. But is this Hector? : 
Dum. I think, Hector was not ſo clean timber d. 
Long. His leg! is too big for Hector, 
Dum, More. calf, certain, 

Boyet. No; he i is ' beſt indu'd in the ſmall. 
Biron. This can't be Hector. 
Dum. He's a god or a painter; for he makes faces, 
Arm. The armipoteut Mars, of Tances # the be almighty, 


Gave Hector a gift. — 


Dum. A gilt nutmeg. 
Biron. A lemon. 

Long. Stuck with cloves”. 
Dum. Nog. cloven, 


8 Ene way but a Tr n A Trolan; I believe, was in the 
| ne of Shakſpeare, a cant term for a thief. So, in K. Henry 


V. Part 1: Tut there are other Trojans that thou dream 'ſt 


Again, in this ſcene; © —unleſs ou play the hone | 
Trojan, Hep” FIVE WG 4 5 f 


7? Stuch with cloves.] An orange Puck ih cloves appears to 


Have been a common new-year's gift. So, Ben Jonſon, in his 
_ Ebriflmas Maſque: —** he has an orange and roſemary » but not a 
 cloveto ſtickinit,” A gilt nutmeg is mentioned ip the famg 


piece, and on the ſame occafion. STEVENS, 


. 


+ * 
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Arm. Peace! The e Mars, of lancts the 
almighty, f 
Gave Hektor @-gift, the heir af Lion; 88 
A man ſo breath*d, that, certam, he would fight, yea ?, 5 
From morn till night, out of bis ane ors 
am that flower — 
Dum. That mint. 
_ "Tg; That columbine. 
Arm. Sweet lord Longaville, rein thy tongue. 


Long. I muſt rather give it the rein; for it runs 
againſt Hector. | 


Dum. Ay, and Hector's a n 
Arm. The ſweet war- man is dead and rotten; fiveet 


chucks, beat not the bones of the buried: when be 
breath'd, he was a man—But I will forward with 
my device; ['To the Princeſs) leet royalty, beſtow 


on me the ſenſe of hearing. 
Prin. Speak, brave Hector; we are much delighted. 
Arm. I do adore thy ſweet grace's pper. 
Boyet. Loves her by the foot. 
Dum. He may not by the yard. 
Arm, This Hector far ſurmounted Hannibal —. | 


Coſt. The party is gone, fellow Hector, ſhe N 


gone; ſhe is two months on her way, 
Arm. What mean'ſt thou? 


Coſt. Faith, unleſs you play the honeſt Troj jan, the 
poor wench is caſt away; ſhe's quick; the child 


brags in ker belly already; tis yours. 


Arm. Doſt thou infamonize me among poten- 


tates? thou ſhalt die. 
Cg. Then ſhall Hector be whip'd, for Jaquenetta 


that is quick by him; and en for N. that 


18 5 dead by him. 


3 —of Lances) i. e. . men. Save. 


9 be would ah yea,] Thus all the old copies. Thats 


very plauſibly reads—he would fight Ye; a common vulgariſm. 


STEEVENS. 


Mm E Dum. 


8 : 1 * ” — 
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Dam. Moſt rare Pompey ! 

Boyet. Renowned Pompey !_ 

Biron. Greater than great, great, great, great 
Pompey ! Pompey the huge! 
Dun. Hector trembles, | 

Biron, Pompey is mov'd :— More Ates, more 
Ates“; ſtir them on! ſtir them on! 

Dum. Hector will challenge him. 

Biren. Ay, if he have no more man $ blood i in's 
belly than will ſup a flea, 
Arm. By the north pole, I do challenge thee. 

Coft. J will not fight with a pole, like a northern 


man; TN flaſh; Pl do't by the ſword ;—1 pray 
you, let me borrow my arms again. 


Dum, Room for the incenſed worthies. 

(oft. I'll do it in my ſhirt, 5 

Dum. Moſt reſolute Pompey ! 

Moth, 3 let me take you a button- hole 
ower. 


ö Do you not ſee, Pompey is uncaſing for che combat? ? 
What mean you? you will loſe your reputation. 


Arm. Gentlemen, and ſoldiers, pardon me; I will | 


not combat in my ſhirt. 


Dum, You may not deny 1 it; ; Pompey hath made 
the challenge, _ 

Arn. Sweet bloods, I both may and will. 
- -Biron, What reaſon have you for't? 

Arm. The naked truth of it is, I have no ſhirt; I 


Bo woolward for penance. 


Tm more „ Ates; 3] That is, more inte be Ate was the miſ- 
chievous goddeſs that incited bloodſhed. Jorunsox. 


So, in K. Jobn: 
e Ate, ſtirring him to war and firife,” STezvens. 
2 like a northern man] Vir Borealis, a clown. See Gloſſary 


20 Urry's Chaucer. Fax MER. 


my arm] The weapons and armour which he wore 
in the n ing E Johnson. 9 


Boyet, 
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Boyer. True, and it was enjoin'd him in Rome for 
want of linen !: ſince when, I'Il be ſworn, he wore 
es none, 

4 it avas enjoin'd him in Rome for want of linen, &c.] This may 
poſſibly allude to a ſtory well known in our author's time, to this 
effect, A Spaniard at Rome falling in a duel, as he lay expiring, 


an intimate friend. by chance, came by, and offered him his beſt 
ſervices. The dying man told him he had but one requeſt to 


make him, but conjured him, by the memory of their paſt friend- 


ws punctually to comply with it, which was not to ſuffer him 
to be ſtript, but to bury him as he lay, in the habit he then had 
on. When this was promiſed, the Spaniard cloſed his eyes, and 


expired with great compoſure and reſignation. But his friend's 
curiolity prevailing over his good faith, he had him ſtript, and 


found, to his great ſurpriſe, that he was without a ſhirt. 
5 . i WARBURTON. 
Boyet. True, and it was enjoin'd him in Rome for want of linen, 


&c.] This is a plain reference to the following ſtory in Stowe's 
Annals, p 98. (in the time of Edward the Confeſſor.) Next 


after this (king Edward's firſt cure of the king's evil) mine au- 


thors affirm, that a certain man, named Vitunius Spileorne, the 


ſon of Ulmore of Nutgarſhall, who, when he hewed timber in 
the wood of Brutheullena, laying him down to ſleep after his ſore 
labour, the blood and humours of his head ſo congealed about 


his eyes, that he was thereof blind, for the ſpace of nineteen 


years; but then (as he had, been moved in his fleep) he «vert 


zvookward and bare-footed to many churches, in every of them 


to pray to God for help in his blindneſs.” Dr. Ga EY. 


The fame cuſtom is alluded to in an old collection of Satyres, 


Epigrams, 8c. = © e To; 
0 Andwhen his ſliirt's a waſhing, then he muſt- 
66 Go avooliwvard for the time; he ſcorns it, he, | 
| „ That worth two ſhirts his laundreſs ſhould him ſee." 
Again, in a Mery Gefte of Robyn Hoode, bl. l. no date: 
Barefoot, wookvard have | hight, 
W ß 
Again, in Poxvell's Hift. of Wales, 1584: The Angles and 
Saxons flew 10co prieſts and monks of Bangor, with a great 


number of lay-brethren, &c. who were come bare-footed and 


waoluard to crave mercy, &c. OTEEBVENS. pe 
In Lodge's Incarnate Devils, 1596, we have the character of 
a fwaſhbuckler : . His common courſe is to go always untruſt ; 


except when his ſhirt is a waſbing, and then he goes awookward.” 


| | 1 ES ann, 
Wookvard] I have no ſhirt: - I go wwookward for penance.” 
'The learned Dr, Grey, whoſe accurate knowledge of our old 
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none, but a diſh-clout of Jaquenetta's ; and that 
?a wears next his heart for a favour. 


N Enter Mercade. 
Aer. God fave you, madam! 
Prin. Welcome, Mercade; 
But that thou interrupt'ſt our merriment. 


Mer. J am ſorry, madam ; for the news I bring, 


Is heavy in my tongue. The king your father— 
Prin. Dead, for my life. 


Mer. Even fo : my Fade? is told. 
Biron. Worthies, away; the ſcene begins to cloud. 


kiſtorians has often thrown much fights on Shakſ peare, . fuppoles 
that this paſſage is a plain reference to a ſtory in Stowe's Annals, 
p-. 98. But where is the connection or reſemblance between this 
monkiſn tale and the paſſage before us? There is nothing in the 
ſtory, as here related by Stowe, that would even put us in mind 
of this dialogue between Boyet and Armado, except the fingular 
expreſſion go avooltward ; which, at the fame time is not explained 
by the annotator, nor illuſtrated by his quotation. To go a 
«vard, I believe, was a phraſe appropriated to pilgrims and peni- 
tentiaries. In this ſents 1t ſeems to' be es in Pierce Plowman' s 
ions, Pall, xviil. fol. 90. b. edit. 1550 a5 
oolævard and wetſhod wen? 1 forth after $15 1 
„Ana recchleſs reuke, that of no wo retcheth, 
An yedeforth like a lorell, &c. “ 

Skinner derives avookvard from the Saxon wol » Plague, ſecondarily 
any great diſireſs, and weard, toward, Thus, fays he, it hgnt- 
s, in magno diſcrimine & exprftatione magni mali conflitutus." 

2 rather think it ſhould be written boese and that it means 

cloathed in æuool, and not in linen. This appears, not only from 
_ Shakſpeare's context, but more particularly from an hiſtorian 
who relates the legend. before cited, and whoſe words Stowe has 
evidently tranflated. This is Ailred abbot of Rievaulx, who 
_ ſays, that our blind man was admoniſhed, Ecclefias numero 
octoginta nadis pedibus et abſyue linteis circumire.? Dec. _ 
392. 50. The ſame ſtory is told by William of Malmſbury, Geft. 
Reg. Angl. lib. ii. p. 91. edit. 1601. And in Caæton's Legends 
Aurea, fol. 307. edit. 1493. By the way it appears, that Stowe's 
 Vifunius. Spileorne, ſon of Ulmore of Nutgarſhall, ought to be 
Wulwin, ſurnamed de Spillicote, ſon of Wylmar de Lutegarſhelle, 
now Ludgerſhall : and the wood of Brutheullena is the foreſt of 
Bruelle, now called Brill, in Buckinghamſhire, WakTON. 


Arm, 
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Arm. For mine own part, I breathe free breath: 1 
have ſeen the days of wrong through the little hole 
of diſcretion 5, and 1 will Skt myſelf like a ſoldier. 
{ Exeunt IWorthies. 
King. How fares your majeſty 3 os 

Prin. Boyet, prepare; I will away to-night. 
King. Madam, not ſo; I do beſeech you, ſtay. 
Prin. Prepare, I ſay.—I thank you, gracious Iords, 
For all your fair endeavours; and entreat, 
Out of a new- ſad ſoul, that you vouchſafe 
In your rich wiſdom, to excule, or 1180 
The liberal oppofition of bur ſpirits : 
If over-boldly we have borne ourſelves | 
In the converſe of breath”, your gentleneſs 
Was guilty of it.— Farewell, worthy lord! 
A heavy heart Ware not an humble tongue 


* 


N Excuſe 
5 7 A fea the days Ay wrong 5 the Tittle Bole of diſere - 
tion,] This has no meaning. We ſhould read, he day of right, 
i. e. I have ſeen that a day will come when I ſhall have Juſtice 
done me, and therefore 1 prudently reſerve myſelf for that time. 
WARBURTON. 
I believe 3 it rather means, 7 have hitherto looked on the indignities 
I have received, with the eyes of diſcretion, (i. e. not been too for- 
ward to reſent them) and will inſiſt on ſuch ſatisfation as will not 
diſgrace my character, which is that of a ſoldier. To have decided 
the quarrel in the manner propoſed by his antagoniſt, would have 
been at once a derogation from the honour of a oder, and the 
pride of a Spaniard, 
„One m "Bayh day at a Tittle lolo v is a ve 3 in Ray's Col- 


lection: y Tight will peep through a little hole,” in Kelly „ 
STEEVENS. 
6 6 —liberal—} Free to exceſs, See vol. i. p. 198. 
 STEEVENS. 


7 In the converſe of breath — ] Perhaps converſe may, in 
this line, mean interebange. Jonxsox. | 
s An heavy heart bears not an humble tongue: ] Thus all the edi 
tions; but, ſurely, without either ſenſe or truth. None are more 
humble in ſpeech, than they who labour under any oppreſſion. 
The princeſs is defiring her grief may apologize for her not ex- 
premny © her We at lage; 5 and my correction is conform- 


able 
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Excuſe me ſo, coming ſo ſhort of thanks 

For my great ſuit ſo cafily obtain'd. 

King. The extreme parts of time extremely forms 

All cauſes to the purpoſe of his ſpecd ; 

And often, at his very looſe ?, decides 

That which long proceſs could not arbitrate ; 
| And though the mourning brow of progeny 
© Forbid the ſmiling courtefy of love 
| The holy ſuit which fain it would convince '; 
Yet, ſince love's argument was firft on foot, 
Let not the cloud of forrow juſtle it 


From what it purpos'd ; fince, to wail friends loſt, 

Is not by much ſo wholeſome, profitable, 

As to rejoice at friends but newly found. 
Prin. I underſtand you not,* my griefs are double, 


able to that ſentiment. Beſides, there is an antitheſis between 
beavy and nimble ; but n beavy and humble, there is none, 
 THEOBALD. | 
Abe following pafla in K. John, inclines me io pet the 
progeny of 1 heobald's emendation : 
; gr 1s proud, and . his owner Hout.“ | 
; By bumble, the princeſs ſeems to mean obſequiouſly thankful. 
STEEV ENS. 
'9 And often, at his very looſe, decides, &c.] A: his very looſe, 
may mean, at the moment * his parting, i. e. of his getting looſe, 
or away from us. 
So in fome ancient poem, of which 1 forgot to preſerve either 
the date or title: 
e Bavy diſcharging all her pois "nous darts, 
The valiant mind is temper'd with that fire, 
At her fierce Jo9/e that weakly never parts, : 
„„ Buti in deſpight doth force her to retire.” STEEVYENS. 
*. ao bich fain it would convince ; We muſt read: 
——— fain would it convinces _ 
that 3 is, the entreaties of love which would fain ower-power 210 
80 Lady Macbeth declares, 7. . will convince the chamber- 
lains <vith wine,” Jonxsow. 11 
I nunderſtand you not; my griefs are double.] I ſuppoſe, ſhe 
means, 1. on ac;ount of the death of her father; 2. on account 
of not vuderſtanding the king's meaning, A modern editor, 
| Inſtead of double, reads deaf; but the former is not at all likely to 
Kare FINER aide, 6 sicher by the eye or ' the ear, for et latter. 
0 ALON E. 


HBiron. 


; U 
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Biron. * tooth plain words beſt pierce the ear of 
rief, : 

And by theſe badges underſtand the king. 
For your fair ſakes have we neglected time, 
Play'd foul play with our oaths ; your beauty, ladies, 
Hath much deform'd us, faſhioning our humours 
Even to the oppoled end of our intents : 
And what in us hath ſeem'd ridiculous, 
As love is full of unbefitted ſtrains ; = 
All wanton as a child, ſkipping, and vain ; 
Form'd by the eye, and, therefore, like the eye, 
Full of ftraying ſhapes, of habits, and of forms, 
Varying in ſubjects as the eye doth roll | 
To every varied object in his glance: 
Which party-coated prefence of looſe love 
Put on by us, if, in your heavenly eyes, 
Have miſbecom'd our oaths and gravities, 


— 


Tphoſe heavenly eyes, that look into theſe faults, 


* Suggeſted us to make: Therefore, ladies, 


3 Honeſt plain words, &c.] As it ſeems not very proper for Bi- 
ron to court the princeſs for the king in the King's preſence at this 
critical moment, 1 believe the ſpeech is given to a wrong perſon, 
In 888 3 
Prin. 1 underſtand yon not, my gricfs are double: 
Honeſt plain words heft pierce the ear of grief. | 
King. And by theſe badges, &e. Jounso0n, © 
Too many authors ſacrifice propriety to the conſequence of their 
principal character, into whoſe mouth they are willing to put 
more than juſtly belongs to him, or at leaſt the beſt things they 
have to ſay. The original actor of Biron, however, like Bottom 
in the Midſummer-Nigbt's Dream, might have taken this ſpeech 
out of the mouth of an inferior performer. STEEYENS. 

4 full of firaying Hapes,] A late editor rag ſhapes. 
| | . Es 1 | ; DITOQP.s 
So, in our author's Lover's Complaint : | 

% In him a plentitude of ſubtle matter, 
Applied to cautels, all /range forms receives,” 
Again, in the Rape of Lucreces „„ 
6 ————the npreflen of Hrange kinds 
% Is form'd in them by force, by fraud, or ſkill.“ 
Sul eſtad ni] That is, tempred us. Jonvson. 
+1 e Our 


9 
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Our love being yours, the error that love makes 
Is likewiſe yours: we to ourſelves prove falſe, 
By being once falſe for ever to be true 

To thoſe that make us both, fair ladies, you ; 
And even that falſehood, in itſelf a fin, 

hus purifies itſelf, and turns to grace. 

Prin. We have receiv'd your letters full of love; 
Your favours, the embaſſadors of love; 
And, in our maiden council, rated them 
At courtſhip, pleaſant jeſt, and courteſy, | 
As bombaſt, and as lining to the time *: 
But more devout than this, in our reſpects 5 


ave 


OM 4s bonbaf and as lining to ; the time 17 This line/ is obſcure. 
Bonbaſt was a kind of looſe texture not unlike what is new called 
_ xvadding, uſed to give the dreſſes of that time bulk and protuber- 
ance, without much increaſe of weight.; whence the ſame name 
is given to a tumour of words unſupported by ſolid ſentiment, 
The princeſs, therefore, ſays, that they conſidered this courtſhip 
as but bomba/?, as ſomething to fill out life, which not being 
cloſely united with it, might be thrown away at pleaſure, 
Jounson, 
Prince Henry calls F alſtaff, —— my ſweet creature of Bombaſt.“ 
5 STEEVENS. 
7 But more 4 than theſe are our reſpects _ 
_ Hawe ave not been; | 
This nonſenſe ſhould be read thus: : 
But more devout than this, (fave our Hell) 
Haœe we not been: 
1. e. ſave the reſpect we owe to your majeſty s quality, your court- 
| thip i we have laugh'd at, and made a jeſt of. War BURTON, 
© Wehavercceio/d your letters full of love ; 
Yeur favours the ambaſſadors of love; 
And in our maiden council rated them 
At courtſhip, pleaſant jeſt, and courteſy, 
As 4s dende. and as lining to the time; 
But more devout than theſe i in our reſpedts, | | 
Hawe abe not been, and therefore met your loves 1 
In their own faſhion, like a merriment. 
The fixth verſe being evidently corrupted, Dr. Warburton. <1 
4 poſes to read: 
\ But more devout than this (fave our TYend) ,. 
Have ce not been ——— 
Dr. Johnſon prefers the conjecture of fir Thomas Hanmer : : 
But more devout than this, in our reſpects. IN GG 
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Have we not been; and therefore met your, loves 
In their own faſhion, like a merriment. 

Dum. Our letters, I, ſhew'd much more 

-..- - Than Jet; 

. Long. S0 did our looks. 

Roſ® We did not quote them ſos. 

King. Now, at the lateſt minute of the hour, 
Grant us your loves. 

Prin. A time, methinks, too ſhort 
To make a world-without-end bargain in: 
No, no, my lord, your grace is perjur'd much, 
Full of dear cuiltineſs ; ; and, therefore, this,— 
If for my love (as there is no ſuch cauſe) 

You will do aught, this ſhall you do for me : 


J would read, with leſs violence, I think, to the text, though with | 


the aticrarioh of two words : 
But more devout than 2 are your reſpects 
Have aue not ſeen, TTawRirr. 
1 read with ſir T. Hanmer: 9 08 
But more devout than this, in our reſpects, JOHNSON. 


The difficulty I believe ariſes only from Shakſpeare's remark- 


able poſition of his words, which may be thus conſtrued. 
But wwe have not been more devout, or made a more ſerious matter 


of your letters and favours than theſe our reſpects, or conſidera- 
tions and reckonings of them, are, and as we have juſt before 


ſaid, wwe rated them in our maiden council at —_— Pleaſant WL 


and courteſy, ToLLET. 
The quarto, 1598, reads, | 
But more devout than 7h:s our reſpefts, 


There can be no doubt therefore that fir T. Hanmer's conjec- 


ture is right, The word i», which the compoſitor inadvertently 


omitted, completes both the ſenſe and metre. MaLoNe. 


8 Je did not coat them ſo.] We ſhould read, quote, eſteem, 
reckon, though our old writers ſpelling by the ear, probably 


wrote cote, as it was pronounced. Jon xsoN. 


We did not quote em fo, is, we did not regard them as ſuch, So, 


in Hamlet : . 
'm ſorry that with boner heed and judgment 
„ had not quoted him.“, See act. ii. ſe. 1. STEEVENS 


9 To make a world-without- end fa gain in:] This fingular 
phraſe, which Shakſpeare borrowed probably from our liturgy, "_ 


occurs again in his 57th Sonnet: 
= "ORG Nor dare I chide the eorld-without=end hour.“ 
| ; M ALONE. 


Vour 


\ 


4% 
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Vour oath I will not truſt: but go with ſpeed 

To ſome forlorn and naked hermitage, 

Remote from all the pleaſures of the world; 

There ſtay until the twelve celeſtial ſigns 

Have brought about their annual reckoning: 

It this auſture inſociable life 

Change not your offer made in heat of blood ; 

If froſts, and faſts, hard lodging, and thin weeds, 

Nip not the gaudy bloſſoms ot your love, 

But that it bear this trial, and laſt love; 

'Then, at the expiration of the year, 

* Come challenge, challenge me by theſe deſerts, 

And, by this virgin palm, now kiſſing thine, 

1 will be thine : and, till that mſtant, ſhut 

My woetul ſelf up in a mourning houſe ; 

Raining the tears of lamentation, #716 

For the remembrance of my father's death. 

Tf this thou do deny, let our hands part; 

Neither intitled in the other's heart. 

King. If this, or more than this, I would 8 . 

to flatter up theſe powers of mine with reſt ;, 


20 ome challenge, challenge me by theſe dtſerts,) The old copies . 
Come challenge me, challenge me by theſe deſerts.— | 
T fee no occafion for departing from them. We have many 
verſes im this play equally Irregular, Matrox x. 
2 Neither intitled in the other's heart.] The quarto, 1598, 
reads — Neither intiled— ; which may be right: neither of us 
having a dweling in the heart of the other, 
Our author has the ſame kind of 1 mater in many other places. 
Thus, in the Comedy of Errors: 
«6 Shall bes in building grow ſo ruinate ? * 
Again, in his Lower's Complaint; | 
& Love lack*d a divelling, and made him her place.” 
Again, in do Tavo Gentlemen of Verona: 
O thou, that doſt inhabit in my breafl, 
+ % Leave not the man/fox ſo long tenantleſs, 

„ Left growing ruinous the building fall.” Marones, 
= a Ta flatter up theſe poxvers of mine with reſt.) Dr. Warburton 
would read 8 but fatter or ſooth is, in my opinion, more ap- 
polite to the king's purpoſe than fetter. Perhaps we may read ; 

Ta flatter on theſe hours of time with ret; 

That is, I would not deny to live in the hermitage, to make the 
Jar of oy paſs in quiet. Jo#Ng0N. 
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The ſudden hand of death cloſe up mine eye 
Hence ever then my heart is in thy breaſt, 
Biron. And what to me, my love? and what to me? 
Ko. You mult be purged too, your fins are rank”; 
| You are attaint with fault and perjury ; 
Therefore, if you my favour mean to get, 
A twelve-month ſhall you ſpend, and never reſt, 
But ſeek the weary beds of people fick. 
Dum. But what to me, my love? but what to me? 
Kath. A wife !—a beard, fair health and honeſty; 
With three-fold love I with you all theſe three. 
Dum. O, ſhall J ſay, I thank you, gentle wife? 
Kath. Not ſo, my lord a twelve- month and a day 
' I'll mark no words that ſmooth-fac'd wooers {ay ; 
Come when the king doth to my lady come, 
Then, if I have much love, I'll give you ſome. 
Dum. I'll ſerve thee true and faithfully till then. 
Kath, Yet ſwear not, leſt you be * again. 
Long. What ſays Maria ? 
Mar. At the twelve-month's end, 

I' change my black gown for a faithful friend. 
Long. Vil ſtay with patience; but the time is long. 
Mar. The liker you; few taller are ſo young. 
Biron. Studies my lady ? miſtreſs, look on me, 
| Behold the window of my heart, mine eye, 


8 iron. And what to me, my love ? and what to me ? 
Roſ. You muſt be purged too: your fins are rant: 
1 Lou are attgint with fault and perjury : 
Therefore if you my favour mean to get, 
A tawelvemonth ſhall you ſpend, and never reſti, 
But ſeek the weary beds of people fit. 
Theſe fix verſes both Dr. Thirlby and Mr. Warburton concur to 
think ſhould be expunged ; and therefore I have put them be- 
tween crotchets : not that they were an interpolation, but as the 
author's firſt draught, which he afterwards rejected; and executed 
the ſame thought a little lower with much more ſpirit and ele- 
gance. Shakſpeare i is not to anſiver for the preſent abſurd repe- 
tition, but his actor-editors ; who, thinking Roſaline's ſpecch too 
long in the ſecond plan, had abridg'd it to the lines above quoted; 
but, in publiſhing the play, ſtupidly printed both the original 
: ſpeech of — and their own Rene gDent of it, 
| THEOBALD, | 
ar rank] The folio and 410, 16 31, read—are rack'd, 
| STEEVENS, 
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What humble ſuit attends thy anſwer there; 
Impoſe ſome ſervice on me for thy love. 
R/ Oft have J heard of you, my lord Biron, 
| Before I ſaw you: and the world's large tongue 
Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks ; 
Fall of compariſons, and wounding flouts; 
Which you on all eſtates will execute, 
That lie within the mercy of your wit: 
To weed this wormwood from your fruitful brain; 
And, therewithal, to win me, if you pleaſe, 
Withont the which I am not to be won) 
ou ſhalt this twelve- month term from day to day 
Viſit the ſpeeehleſs fick, and ſtill converſe 
With groaning wretches ; ; and your taſk ſhall be, 
With all the fierce endeavour of your wit, 
Jo enforce the pained impotent to ſmile. _ 
Biron. To move wild laughter in the throat of 
„ = 
It cannot be; it is impoſſible : $1 
Mirth cannot move a foul in agony. 
Roſ. Why, that's the way to choak a gibing ſpirit, 
Whoſe influence is begot of that looſe grace, 
Which ſhallow laughing hearers give to fools ; 
A jeſt's proſperity lies in the ear 1 
Of him that hears it, never in the tong 
Of him that makes it: then, if ſickly ears, 
Deaf 'd with the clamours of their own? dear groans, 
Will hear your idle ſcorns, continue then, 
And I will have you, and that fault withal; 
But, if they will pot, throw away that 0 
And I ſhall find you empty of that fault, 
Right Joyful of your reformation. 


5 31M 8 ner Fierce i rs vehement, rapid. So, is 
| K. John: 
66 — fierce extremes of fiekneſs.” STEEvens. | 
9. gear groans,] Dear ſhouls here, as in many other pe, 
de dere, fad, odious. JohxsOoN. 
[ beliere dear in this place, as in many others, means only im- 
mediate, conſequential. So, already in this ſcene : 


— full of Aar guiltineſs. STEEVENS, 


| Biron. 
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iron. Atwelve-month? well, befal what will befal, 


I' jeſt a twelve-month in an hoſpital". 5 
Prin. Ay, ſweet my lord; and ſo J take my leave. 


[To the King. 


King. No, madam; we will bring you on your way. 
Biron. Our wooing doth not end like an old play; 


Jack hath not Jill: theſe ladies? courteſy 
Might well have made our ſport a comedy. 

King. Come, fir, it wants atwelve-month anda Gays 
And then 'twill end. 


Biron. That's too long for a p! ay. 


Eber Armado. 


Arm. Sweet majeſty, youchſufe me,— 
Prin. Was not that Hector? 
Dum. That worthy knight of Troy. 


Arm. J will kiſs thy royal finger, and tibegeave: : 1 | 


am a votary ; I have vow'd to Jaquenetta to hold the 
plough for her ſweet love three year. But, moſt 
eſteemed greatneſs, will you hear the dialogue that 


the two learned men have compiled, in praiſe of the 
owl and the cuckow? it ſhould have tollow'd 1 in the 


end of our ſhow. 
King. Call them forth quickly, we will do ſo. 
Am. Holla! * | 


Enter all, for the Jong. 


This ſide is Hiems; winter. | 

This Ver, the ſpring; the one maintain n d by the owl, 
The other by the cuckow. 5 

Ver, begin. re 


The characters of Biron and Riſaline, ſafer ue by compa- 


riſon with thoſe of Benedicł and Beatrice. We know that Love's = 


Labour Loft was the elder performance; and as our author grew 
more experienced in dramatic writing, he might have ſeen how 
much he could improve on his own originals, To this circum- 


ſtance, perhaps, we are indebted for the more perfect comedy of | 


Much ado about e STEEVENS. 
{> WS SONG. 
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8 O N | G. - ; 
VTV 
When daizies pied, and violets blue, 
Aud lady-ſmocks all filver-white, 
And cuckow-buds * of yellow hue, 
Do paint the en with delight, 
7 he cuckow then, on every tree, 
| Mocks marry 'd men, for thus Jings he, 
 Cuckoww ; 


Cuckow, cuckow,—O word of fear, 
Unpleaſing to a married ear! 


When ſhepherds pipe on oaten flraws, 
Aud merry larks are plowmen's clocks, 
When turtles tread, and rooks, and daws, 
And maidens bleach their ſummer ſmocks, 
The cuckow then, on every tree, 
| Mocks married men, for thus fon ings be, 

 Cuckow ; ; 
Cuckow, cuckow,—O word of fear, 5 
Unpleaſing to a marry'd ear ! 


2 en, &c.] The firſt lines of this ſong that were tranſpoſed, 
have been replaced by Mr. Theobald. Jon xo. 
| 3 Cuckorv-buds] Gerard in his Herbal, 1597, ſays, that the os 

cuculi cardamine, &c. are called in Engliſh cuckoo-flowers, in 

Norfolk Canterbury-bells, and at Nanpreich in Cheſhire laaie- 

fmocks.” Shakſpeare, however, might not have been ſufficiently 

ſkilled in botany to be aware of this particular. | 
MI. Tollet has obſerved that Lyte in his Herbal, 1578 and 
1 1579, remarks, that cozy/7ips are in French, of ſome called cogus, 
8 prime vere, and brayes de cogun. This he thinks will ſufficiently. 
7% account for our author's cuckoo-buds, by which he ſuppoſes cony/lip- 
j buds to be meant; and further directs the reader to Cotgrave's 
Dictionary, under the articles—Cocu, and herbe a cou. STEE VERS. 


. _. Cuckow-buds muſt be wrong. I believe coulip-buds, the true 
bw - reading, FarMEs. | 
K SS Mr. Whalley, the learned editor of Ben Jonſon? s Works, many 
i. years ago propoſed to read crocus buds, The cuckow flower, be 


obſerved, could not be called yellow, it rather approaching to the 
colour of white, by which epithet, Cowley, who was himſelf no 
mean botaniſt, has diſtinguiſhed it: 


Albaque cardamine &c. Mate 
Crocus bud: is a phraſe unknown to ane and gardiners. 
STEEVENS. 


WINTER. 


** b 
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WINTER. 


When icicles hang by the wall, 


And Dick the ſhepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 


Aud mill Tomes frozen home in ; pail, 
M hen blood is nipt, and ways be foul, 
Then nightly fings the fearing owl, 
%! 
Tu-whit, to-, a merry note, 
IF hile greaſy Joan 5 doth keel the pot. 
When all aloud the wind doth blow, 
And coughing drowns the parſon's ſaws, 
And birds fit brooding in the ſnow, 
Aud Marian's noſe looks red and raw, 


5 —— doth keel the pol.] This word is yet uſed in Ireland, and 
ſignifies to /cum the Hot. GOLDSMITH. 
So, in Marſton's I hat you Will, 1607: _Y; aith, Doricus, 
6 = brain boils, heel it, keel it, or all the fat's in the fire.” | 
- OTEEVENS, 
To kecl the pot 1s certainly to cool it, but in a particular man- 
ner: it is to ſtir the Pottage with the ladle to prevent the boiling 
over, FARMER. | 
I o keel ſignifies to cool in general, without any reference to the ; 
| kitchen. So, in Gower De Confiſſone Amantis, lib. v. fol. 121. b. 
e The cote he found, and eke he feleth 
«© The mace, and than his herte kelerb 
That there durſt he not abide.” _ 
Again, fol. 131. b. 
„% With water on his finger ende 5 
„ Thyne hote tonge to el.?“ Es 
Mr. Lambe obſerves in his notes on the ancient metrical Hiſtory 
of the Battle of Floddon, that ic is a common thing in the Nor 
for a maid ſervant to take out of a, boiling pot a wwheen, i. e. 
a ſmall quantity, viz. a porringer or two of broth, and then to 
fill up the pot with cold water, The broth tbus taken out, is 
called the feeling vobern. In this manner greaſy Joan keeled the pot.“ 
„ Gie me beer, and gie me grots, 
And lumps of beef to ſwum abeen ; 
„And ilka time that ſtir the pot, 3 „ 
% He's hae frae me the kerling aubeen.“  STEEVENS. = 
6 the parſon's ſaw.] Saw ſeems anciently to have meant, not as 
at preſent, a proverb, a ſentence, but the whole tenor of any in- 
ſtruQive diſcourſe, ' So, in the fourth chapter of the firſt book 
of the Tragedies of John Bochas, tranſlated by Lidgate : 
*% Theſe old poetes in their /azves ſwete | 
Full covertly in their verſes do fay ne, ec. ST EVENS, 
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When roaſted crabs hiſs in the bowl”, 
Then nightly fings the flaring owl, 
To-; 
Fu- vohit, to-who, a merry note, 
IWhile gr eaſy Joan doth keel the pot. 


Arm. The words of Mercury are harſh after the 


ſongs of Apollo. You, that way ; we, this way. 


Exeunt omnes 3, 
7 When roafled crabs Biſi in the bowl Y So, in the Midſummer 


Vibe s Dream : 


Aud ſometimes lurk 1 zz a poſip s pm 

In very likeneſs of a roa/ed crab.” 
Again, in Like awill 10 Like, quoth the Devil to the C hier, 1587: 

% Now ea crab in the fire were worth a good groat: 

„ That] might quaffe with my captain Tom Nr 
3 in Summer's laſi Will and Teftament, 1600: 

Sitting in a corner turning crabs, 

Or coughing o'er a warmed pot of ale.“ STEEVENS, 

s In this play, which all the editors have concurred to cenſure, 

and ſome have rejected as unworthy of our poet, it muſt be con- 


feſſed that there are many paſſages mean, childiſh, and vulgar ; ' 


and ſome which ought not to have been exhibited, as we are told 
they were, to a maiden queen. But there are ſcattered through 
the whole many ſparks of genius; nor is there any play that has 


Y more evident marks of the hand of Shakſpeare. Jokxsox. 


9 


ACTI SCENE I. Page 403. 


T HIS child of fancy, that Armado Bight, &c. ] T his, as I have 
fhewn in the note in its place, relates to the ſtories in the books 
of chivalry, A few words, therefore, concerning their origin 


and nature, may not be unacceptable to the reader. As I don't 
know of any writer, who has given any tolerable account-of this 


matter: and eſpecially as monſieur Huet, the biſhop of Avran- 
ches, who wrote a farmal treatiſe of the Origin of Romances, has. 
faid little or nothing of theſe in that ſuperficial work. For having 
brought down the account of Romances to the later Greeks, and 
entered v pon thoſe compoſed by the barbarous weſtern writers, 
which have now the name of Romances almoſt a propriated to 
them, he puts the change upon his reader, and inſtead of giving 
vs ap account of theſe books of chivalry, one of the moſt als | 


ous and intereſting parts of the ſubject he promiſed to treat of, 
de contents himſelf with a long account of the poems of the pro- 


vincial writers, called likewiſe romances, and ſo, under the equi» 


vogue of a common term, drops his proper ſubject, and enter- 


taivs us with another, i that had 1 no en to it more than 1 in the 
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The Spaniards were of all others the fondeſt of theſe fables, as 
fuiting beſt their extravagant turn to gallantry and bravery ; 
which in time grew ſo exceſſive, as to need all the efficacy 
Cervantes's incomparable ſatire to bring them back to their ſenſes. 
The French ſuffered an eafier cure from their doctor Rabelais, 
who enough diſcredited the books of chivalry, by only ufing 
the extravagant ſtories of its giants, &c. as a cover for another 
kind of ſatire againſt the e politicks of his countrymen ; of 
which they were as much poſſeſſed as the Spaniards of their ro- 
mantic bravery, A bravery our Shakſpeare makes their charac 
teriſtic, in this deſcription of a Spamſh gentleman : Es 
A mar of compliments, whom right and wrong 
Have choſe as umpire of their mutiny : 
This child of fancy, that Armado hight, 
For interim to our ftudies, ſhall relate, - 3 
In high-born words, the worth of many a knight, 
From tawny Spain, loſt in the world's debate. 
The ſenſe of which is to this effect: This gentleman, ſays the 
ſpeaker, /hall relate to us the celebrated ſtories recorded in the eld ro- 
mances, and in their very fyle. Why he ſays, from tawny Spain, 
is becauſe theſe romances, being of the Spaniſh original, the he- 
roes and the ſcene were generally of that country. He ſays, off 
in the world's debate, becauſe the ſubject of thoſe comances were 
the cruſades of the European Chriſtians againſt the Saracens of 
Aſia and Africa. 1 f „„ 
Indeed, the wars of the Chriſtians againſt the Pagans were the 
general ſubject of the romances of chivalry, They all ſeem to 
have had their ground-work in two i:bulous monkiſhh hiſtorians z 
the one, who, under the name of Turpin, archbiſhop of Rheims, 
wrote the Hiſtory and Atchievements of Charlemagne and his 
Twelve Peers; to whom, inſtead of his father, they aſſigned the 
taſk of driving the Saracens out of France and the ſouth parts of 
Spain: the other, our Geoffry of Monmouth. hw 
Two of thoſe peers, whom the old romances have rendered moſt. 
famous, were Oliver and Rowland, Hence Shakſpeare makes 
Alencon, in the firſt part of Henry VI. ſay ; © Froyflard, a coun- 
„ tryman of ours, records, England all Olivers and Rowlands 
6 bred, during the time Edward the third did reign.” In the 
Spaniſh romance of Bernardo del Carpio, and in that of Ronce/- 
walles, the feats of Roland are recorded under the name of Roldan 
el encantador ; and in that of Palmerin del Oliva *, or ſimply Oliva, 
\ thoſe of Oliver: for Oliva is the ſame in Spaniſh as Olivier is in 


* 


* Dr. Warburton is quite miſtaken in deriving Oliver from (Palmerin 
de) Oliva, which is utterly incompatible with the genius of the Spaniſh | 
language. The old romance, of which Oliver was the hero, is entitled 
in Spaniſh, “ Hiftorias de los nobles Cavalleros Oliveros de Caſtilla, y 
Artus de Algarbe, in fol. en Valladolid, 154, in fol. en Sevilla, 1507 
and in French thus, © Hiſtoire Olivier de Caſtille, & Artus d' Algarbe 
ſon loyal compagnon, & de Heleine, Fille au Roy Angleterre, &c. 
tranſlatie du Latin par Phil. Camus, in fol. Gothique.”” It has alſo ap- 
peared in Engliſh. See Ames's Typograph. p. 94, 47. PERCY. - 

te, Na RO French. 
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French. The account of their exploits is in the higheſt degree 
monſtrous and extravagant, as appears from the judgment paſſed 
upon them by the prieſt in Don Quixote, when he delivers the 
kuight's library to the ſecular arm of the houſe-keeper, ** Ecce- 
« tuando a un Bernardo del Carpio que anda por ay, y à otro 
Ilmado Ronceſvalles; que eſtos en llegando a mis manos, an de 
eſtar en las de la ama, y dellas en las del fuego fin remiſſion al- 
« guna “.“ And of Oliver he ſays, ** efla Oliva ſe haga luego 
«« raxas, y ſe queme, que aun no queden della las cenizas .“ The 
reaſonableneſs of this ſentence may be partly ſeen from one ſtory 
in the Bernardo del Carpio, which tells us, that the cleft called 


RNoldan, to be ſeen in the ſummit of an high mountain in the king- 


dom of Valencia, near the town of Alicant, was made with a fin- 
gle back-itroke of that hero's broad-ſword, Hence came the pro- 
verbial expreſſion of our plain and ſenſible anceſtors, who were 
much cooler readers of theſe extravagancies than the Spaniards, 
of giving one a Rowland for his Oliver, that is, of matching one 
impoſſible lye with another: as, in French, faire le Roland means, 
to ſwagger, This driving the Saracens out of France and Spain, 
was, as we ſay, the ſubject of the elder romances. And the firſt 
that was printed in Spain was the famous Amadis de Gaula, of 
which the inquiſitor prieſt ſays: * ſegun he oydo dezir, eſte libro 


« fue el primero de Cavallerias qui fe imprimiò en Eſpana, y todos 


los demas an tomado principio y origen deſte ;“ and for which 
he humoroufly condemns it to the fire, coma a Dogmatazador 
de una ſea tan mala. When this ſubject was well exhauſted, the 
affairs of Europe afforded them another of the ſame nature, For 

after that the weſtern parts had pretty well cleared themſelves of 


_ theſe inhoſpitable gueſts: by the excitements of the popes, they 


carried their arms againſt them into Greece and Aſia, to ſupport 


the Byzantine empire, and recover the holy ſepulchre. This gave 
birth to a new tribe of romances, which we may call of the ſecond 


race or claſs. And as Amadis de Gaula was at the head of the firſt, 
ſo, correſpondently to the, ſubject, Amadis de Gracia was at the 


head of the latter. Hence it is, we find, that Trebizonde is as ce- 


lebrated in theſe romances, as Ronceſvalles is in the other. It may 


be worth oblerving, that the two famous Italian epic poets, Ari- 
oſto and Taſſo, have borrowed, from each of theſe claſſes of old 
romances, the fcenes and ſubjects of their ſeveral ſtories: Arioſto 


choofing the firſt, tbe Saracens in France and Spain; and Taſſo, the 


latter, the Cruſade again/i them in Afia: Arioſto's hero being Or- 
lando, or the French Roland: for as the Spaniards, by one way of 


tranſpoſing the letters, had made it Roldan, ſo the Italians, by 


another, make it Orland, © 1 | | 
The main ſubject of theſe fooleries, as we have ſaid, had its ori- 


ginal in Turpin's famous Hiſtory of Charlemagne and his Twelve 


— 


Peers. Nor were the monſtrous embelliſhments of enchantments, 
&c. the invention of the romancers, but formed upon eaſtern 


tales, brought thence by travellers from their cruſades and pil- 


grimages; which indeed have a caſt peculiar to the wild imagina- 
s B. i. C. & + Ibid, | | | ( 4 Ibid. 5 bt 35 


| 
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tions of the eaſtern people. We have a proof of this in the travels 
of fir J. Maundevile, whoſe excefſive'ſuperſtitfon and credulity, to- 
gether with an impudent moenkiſh addition to his genuine work, 
have made his veracity thought much worſe of than it deſerved, 
This voyager, {peaking of the iſle of Cos in the Archipelago, 
tells the following ſtory of an enchanted dragon. © And alſo a 
« 7zonge man, that wiſte not of the dragoun, went out of a ſchipp, 
« and went thorghe the iſle, till that he cam to the caſtelle, and 
« cam into the cave; and went ſo longe till that he fond a 
chambre, and there he ſaughe a damyſelle that kembed hire | 

« hede, and lokede in a myrour: and iche hadde moche treſoure > _ 
« abouten hire: and he trowed that ſche hadde been a comoun 
„woman, that dwelled there to reiceyve men to folye. And he 4 
„e abode, till the damyſelle ſaughe the ſchadowe of him in the my⸗- 2 | 

% rour, And {che turned hire toward him, and aſked him what 4 
„ he wolde. And he ſeyde, he wolde ben hire limman or par- : | 
amour. And ſche aſked him, if that he were a knyghte. And | 
he ſayde, nay. And then ſche ſayde, that he myght not ben = 
« hire limman. But ſche bad him gon azen unto his felowes, 
„ and make him-knyghte, and come azen upon the morwe, and | 
ſche ſcholde come out of her cave before him; and thanne come * 
« and kyfle hire on the mowth and have no drede, For I ſchalle 
« do the no manner harm, alle be it that thou ſee me in lykeneſs of 
« a dragoun. For thoughe thou ſee me hideouſe and horrible to 
loken onne, I do the to wytene that it is made be enchaunte- 
« ment. For withouten doubte, I am none other than thou ſeeſt 
« now, a woman; and herefore drede the noughte. And zyf 
thou kyſſe me, thou ſhalt have all this treſoure, and be my 
% lord, and lord alſo of all that iſle. And he departed, &c.” p. 
29, 30. edit. 1725. Here we fee the very ſpirit of a romance 4 
venture. This honeſt traveller believed it all, and ſo, it ſeems, 
did the people ot the iſtlfe. And ſome men ſeyne (ſays he) that 
in the iſle of Lango is zit the doughtre of Ypocras in forme and 
lykeneſſe of a great dragoun, that is an hundred fadme in 
«« lengthe, as men ſeyn: for 1 have not ſeen hire. And thei of 
„„the iſles callen hire, lady of the land.“ We are not to think 
then, theſe kind of ſtories, believed by pilgrims and travellers, 
would have leſs credit either with the writers or readers of ro- 
mances: which humour of the times therefore may well account 
tor their birth and favourable reception in the world,  ' 
The other monkiſh hiſtorian, who ſupplied the romancers with 
materials, was our. Geoffry of Monmouth. For it is not to be 
ſuppoſed, that theſe children of fancy (as Shakſpeare in the place 
quoted above, finely calls them, inſinuating that farcy bath its in- 
Fancy as well as manhood) ſhould ſtop in the midſt of ſo extraordina- 
ry a career, or contine themſelves within the liſts of the zerra firma. 
From him therefore the Spaniſh romancers took the ſtory of the 
Britiſh Arthur, and the knights of his round table, his wife Gueni- 
ver, and his conjurer Merlin. But ſtill it was the ſame ſubjeR, 
(eſſential to books of chivalry) the wars of Chriſtians againſt Infi- 
dels, And, Whether it was by blunder or deſign, they changed 
; Ss . the 
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the Saxons into Saracens, I ſuſpe& by deſign; for chivalry with. 


\ out a Saracen was ſo very lame and imperfect a thing, that even 
that wooden image, which turned round on an axis, and ſerved 


the knights to try their ſwords, and break their lances upon, was 
called, by the Italians and Spaniards, Saracino and Sarazino; ſo 
cloſely were theſe two ideas connetted, 54 1 


In theſe old romances there was much religious ſuperſtition 


mixed with their other extravagancies; as appears even from 


their very names and titles. The ſirſt romance of Lancelot of the 
Lake and King Arthur and his Knights, is called the Hiſtory of 
Saint Greaal, This ſaint Greaal was the famous relick of the 


holy blood pretended to be collected into a veſſel by Joſeph of 
Arimathea. So another is called Kyrie Eleiſon of Montauban, 
For in thoſe days Deuteronomy and Paralipomenon were ſuppoſed 


to be the names of holy men. 


And as they made faints of their 


knights-erraut, fo they made knights-errant of their tutelary 


ſaints; and each nation advanced its own into the order of chi- 


valry, Thus every thing in thoſe times being either a ſaint or a 


devil, they never wanted for the marvellous. In the old romance of 


Launcelot of the Lake, we bave the doctrine and diſcipline of the 
church as formally delivered as in Bellarmine himſelf. ++ La con- 
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et ſi tu es moult & eloignè de l'amour de noſtre Seigneur, tu no 
eus eſtre recorde fi non par trois choſes : premierement par la 
confeſſion de bouche; ſecondement par une contrition de cœur, 
tiercement par peine de cœur, & par oeuvre d' aumòne & charite, 
Telle eſt la droite voye d' aĩmer Dieu. Or va & ſi te confeſſe en 
cette maniere & recois la diſcipline des mains de tes confeſſeurs, 
car c'eſt le ſigne de merite. Or mande le roy ſes eveſques, dont 
grande partie avoit en Poſt, & vinrent tous en ſa chapelle. Le roy 
devant eux tout nud en pleurant & tenant fon plein point de vint 
menues verges, fi les jetta devant eux, & leur dit en ſoupirant, 
qu'ils priſſent de luy vengeance, car je ſuis le plus vil pecheur, 
&c. Apres prinſt diſcipline & d'eux & moult doucement la re- 
ceut.“ Hence we find the dĩvinity- lectures of Don Quixote 


and the penance of his 'ſquire, are both of them in the ritual of 
chivalry, Laſtly, we find the knight-errant, after much turmoil 
to himſelf, and diſturbance to the world, frequently ended his 


courſe, like Charles V. of Spain, in a monaſtery ; or turned her- 


mit, and became a ſaint in good earneſt, .” And this again will let 


us into the ſpirit of thoſe dialogues between Sancho and his maſ- 
ter, where it is gravely debate 
or archbiſhop. 


whether he ſhould not turn faint 


% 


There were ſeveral cauſes of this ſtrange jumble of nonſenſe ang 


religion. As firſt, the nature of the ſubject, which was a religious 
war or cruſade; ſecondly, the quality of the firſt writers, who 


were religious men; and thirdly, the end of writing many of them, 


which was to carry on a religious purpoſe. We learn that Cle- 


ment V. interdicted juſts and tournaments, becauſe he underſtood 


_ they had much+hindered the cruſade: decreed in the council of 


Vienna. Torneamenta ipſa & haſtiludia five juxtas in regnis 


& Francie 
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6 Franciz, Angliz, & Almanniæ, & aliis nonnullis provinciis, in 
4 quibus ea conſuevere frequentiùs exerceri, ſpecialiter interdix- 


« it,” Extrav. de Torneamentis C. unic. temp. Ed. I. Religious 
men, I conceive, therefore, might think to forward the defign of 
the cruſades by turning the fondneſs for tilts and tournaments into 
that channel. Hence we ſee the books of knight-errantry ſo full 


of ſolemn juſts and torneaments held at Trebizonde, Bizance, 


Tripoly, & Which wiſe project, I apprebend, it was Cervantes's 
intention to ridicule, where he makes his knight propoſe it as the 


| beſt means of ſubduing the Turk, to aſſemble all, the knights- 


errant together by proclamation l. WAR BURTON. b 

It is generally agreed, I believe, that this long note of Dr. 
Warburton's is, as leaſt, very much miſplaced. There is not a 
 fingle paſlage in the character of Armado, that has the leaſt rela- 


tion to any ſtory in any romance of chivalry. With what propriety 
therefore a diſſertation zpor the origin and nature of thoſe romances 
is here introduced, I cannot ſee; and I ſhould humbly adviſe the 


next editor of Shakſpeare to omit it. That he may have the leſs 


ſcruple upon that head, I ſhall take this opportunity of throwing 
out a few remarks, which, I think, will be ſufficient to ſhew, that 
rhe learned writer's hypotheſis was formed upon a very haſty and 


imperfect view of the ſubject. "is 


At ſetting out, in order to give a greater value to the informa» 


tion which is to follow, he tells us, that no other writer has given 
any tolerable account of this matter; and particularly“ that 


Monfieur Huet, the biſhop of Awranches, who wwrote a formal Treat- 


iſe of the Origin of Romances, has ſaid little or a of theſe 


| [books of chivalry] iz that ſuperficial work,” The fact is true, 
that Monſieur Huet has ſaid very little of Romances of chivalry 


but the imputation, with which Dr. W. proceeds to load lm, of 


8 22 the change upon his reader, and ** dropping his proper 
l 
name, is unfounded, ME rs a 1 

It appears plainly from Huet's introductory addreſs to De Segrais, 
that his object was to give ſome account of thoſe romances which 


were then popular in France, ſuch as Afree of D'Urf?, the Grand 


Cyrus of De Scuderi, &c. He defines the Romances of which he 
means to treat, to be ſickions des avantures amoureuſes; and he 
excludes epic poems from the number, becauſe — Ef les poemes 
ont pour ſujet une action militaire ou politique, et ne traitent d'amour 
que par occaſion ; les Romans au contraire ont Pamour pour ſujet 


principal, et ne traitent la politique et la guerre que par incident. Je 


parle des Romans riguliers ; car la plupart des vieux Romans Fran- 
cois, Italiens, et Eſpagnols ſont Bien moins amoureux que militaires.“ 
After this declaration, ſurely no one has a right to complain of 
the author for not treating more at large of the old romances of 
chivalry, or to ſtigmatiſe his work as ſuperficial, upon account 
of that omiſſion. I ſhall have occaſion to remark below, that Dr, 


W. who, in turning over this /#perficial wvork, (as he is pleaſed 


to call it,) ſeems to have ſhut his eyes againſt every ray of good 
_ ee 


ec! for another ©* that had no relation to it more than in the 
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ſenſe and juſt obſervation, has condeſcended to borrow from it 9 


very groſs miſtake. by | | 1 
Dr. W's own poſitions, to the ſupport of which his ſubſe⸗ 

quent facts and arguments might be expected to apply, are two; 

1. That Romances of chivalry being of Spaniſh original, the heroes 


and the ſcene were generally of that country. 2. That the ſubjeft of 
theſe Romances were the cruſades of the European Chriſtians againſt 


the Saracens of Afia and Africa, The firit poſition, being com- 
plicated, ſhould be divided into the two following; 1. That ro- 


mances of chivalry vere of Spaniſh original. 2. That the heroes 


and the ſcene of them were generally of that country. 


* » * 


Here are therefore three poſitions, to which TI ſhall ſay a few 
words in their order; but I think it proper to premiſe a ſort of 


definition of a Romance of Chivalry. If Dr. W. had done the 
ſame, he muſt have ſeen the hazard of ſyſtematizing in a ſubject 


of ſuch extent, upon a curſory peruſal of a few modern books, . 
which indeed ought not to have been quoted in the diſcuſſion of a 


- queſtion of antiquity. 


A romance of chivalry therefore, according to my notion, 
is any fabulous narration, in verſe or proſe, in which the 
principal characters are knights, conducting themſelves, in 
their ſeveral fituations and adventures, agreeably to the inſti- 


tutions and cuſtoms of chivalry. Whatever names the charac- 


ters may bear, whether hiſtorical or fictitious; and in what- 
ever country, or age, the ſcene of the action may be laid, if 


the actors are repreſented as knights, I ſhould call ſuch a fable a 


Romance of Chivalry. 


I am not aware that this definition is more comprehenſive than 


it ought to be: but, let it be narrowed ever ſo much; let any 


other be ſubſtituted in its room; Dr. W's Fr pofition, that 


romances of chivalry were of Spaniſh original, cannot be maintain- 


ed. Monſieur Huet would have taught him better. He ſays very 
truly, that Jes plus vieux, of the Spaniſh romances, ** /ont 


poſterieurs à nos Triſtans et a nos Lancelots, de quelques centaines 


Jannis. Indeed the fact is indiſputable. Cervantes, in a paſ- 
ſage quoted by Dr. W. ſpeaks of Amadis de Gaula (the firſt 
four books) as the fir? book of chivalry printed in Spain. Though 


he ſays only printed, it is plain that he means vuritten. And in- 
deed there is no good reaſon to believe that Amadis was written 


long before it was printed. It is unneceſſary to enlarge upon a 


ſyſtem, which places the original of romances of chivalry in a 
nation, which has none to produce older than the art of printing. 
Dr. W's ſecond poſition, that the heroes and the ſcene of theſe 


romances avere generally of the country of Spain, is as unfortunate as 
the former. Whoever will take the ſecond volume of Du 
Freſnoy's Bibliottegue des Romans, and look over his liſts of Romans 


de Chewalerie, will ſee that not one of the celebrated heroes of 
the old romances was à Spaniard, With reſpect to the general 


ſcene of ſuch irregular” and capricious fiftions, the writers of 


which were uſed, literally, to“ give to airy nothing, a local 
habitation and a name, I am fenfible of the impropriety of 
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aſſerting any thing poſitively, without an accurate examination of 


many more of them than have fallen in my way. I think, how- 
ever, I might venture to aſſert, in direct contradiction to Dr. 


W. that the ſcene of them was not generally in Spain. My own 


notion is, that it was very rarely there; except in thoſe few ro- 
mances which treat expreſsly of the affair at Ronceſvalles. 
His /af! poſition, that the ſubject of theſe romances wvere the cruſades 


of the European Chriſſiaus, againſt the Saracens of Afia and Africa, 
might be admitted with a {mall amendment. If it ſtood thus 3 
the ſubject of ſome, or a few, of. theſe romances were the cruſades, 


&c. the poſition would have been incontrovertible ; but then it 

would not have been either new, or fit to ſupport a ſyſtem, - 
After this ſtate of Dr. W's hypotheſis, one muſt be curious 

to ſee what he himſelf has offered in proof of it. Upon the avs 


firft poſitions he ſays not one word: I ſuppoſe he intended that 
they ſhould be received as axioms. He begins his illuſtration of 

his third poſition, by repeating it (aui a little change of terms, 

for a reaſon which will appear.) * Indeed the wars of the Chriſ* 

._ tians againſt the Pagans avere the general ſubjef of the romances of 
chivalry. They all ſeem to have had their ground-work in two ſa- 

| bulous monkiſh hiflorians, the one, dub, under the name of Turpin, 
archbiſhop of Rheims, æurote the Hiſtory and Atchievements of 
Charlemagne and his twelve Peers; — e other, our Geoffry of 
Monmouth.” Here we ſee the reaſon for changing the terms of 


cruſades and Saracens into wars and Pagans; for, though the ex- 


pedition of Charles into Spain, as related by the Pſeudo-Turpin, 
might be called a cruſade againſt the Saracens, yet, unluckily, 
our Geoffry has nothing like a cruſade, nor a ſingle Saracen in 
his whole hiſtory ; which indeed ends before Mahomet was born. 
I muſt obſerve: too, that the ſpeaking of Turpin's hiſtory under 


the title of the Hiflory of the Atchievements of Charlemagne and 
bis tzwebve Peers, is inaccurate and unſcholarlike, as the fiction 


of a limited number of twelve peers is of a much later date than 
that hiſtory, NE | 


However, the ground-work of the romances of chivalry being | 


thus marked out and determined, one might naturally expect 
ſome account of the firſt builders and their edifices; but inſtead 
of that, we have a digreſſion upon Oliver and Roland, in which 


an attempt is made to ſay ſomething of thoſe two famous charac- 
ters, not from the old romances, but from Shakſpeare, and Don 


Quixote, and ſome modern Spaniſh romances, My learned 
friend, the dean of Carliſle, has taken notice of the ſtrange 


miſtake of Dr. W. in ſuppoſing that the feats. of Oliuer were 
recorded under the name of Palmerin de Oliva; a miſtake, into 


which no one could have fallen, who had read the firſt page of 


the book, And I very much ſuſpect that there is a miſtake, 
though of leſs magnitude, in the aſſertion, that “ i the Spaniſh 
romance of Bernardo del Carpio; and in that of Ronceſvalles, the 


feats of Roland are recorded wider the name of Roldan el Encanta- 


dor.“ Dr, W's authority for this aſſertion was, I apprehend, the 


following paſſage of Cervantes, in the firſt chapter of Don 
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Quixote. Mejor effava con Bernardo del Carpio porque en 
 Ronceſwalles avia muerto a Roldan el Encantado, waliendo/e de ln 


"3-36 


indufiria de Hercules, quando ahogo à Anteon el hijo de la Tierra 
entre los bragos.” Where it it is obſervable, that, Cervantes does 
not appear to ſpeak of more than one romance; he calls Roldan 


el encantado, and not el encantador ; and moreover the word en- 


cantado is not to be underſtood as an addition to Roldan's name, 
but merely as a participle expreſſing that he was enchanted, or 


made invulnerable by enchantment. f 


But this is a ſmall matter. And perhaps encantador may be an 
error of the preſs for encantado. From this digreſſion Dr. W. 


returns to the ſubject of the old romances in the following man- 


ner. This driving the Saracens out of France and Spain, was, 


ar awe ſay, tbe ſubject of the elder romances. And the fir/t that was 
printed in Spain was the famous Amadis de Gaula. According to 
all common rules of conſtruction, I think the latter ſentence muſt 


be underſtood to imply, that Amadis de Gaula was one of the elder * 


| romances, and that the fubject of it was the driving of the Saracens 


out of France or Spain; whereas, for the reaſons already given, 
Amadis, in compariſon with many other romances, mutt be con- 


fidered as @ very modern one; and the ſubject of it has not the 
leaſt connexion with any driving of the Saracens whatſ/dever,— But 


what follows is ſtill more extraordinary. When this Subject was 
well exhauſted, the affairs of Europe afforded them another of the © 
ame nature. For after that the weſtern parts had pretty well clear- 


ed themſelves of theſe inhoſpitable gueſts: by the excitements of the 

| popes, they carried their arms againſt them into Greece and Afia, to 

ſupport the Byzantine empire, and recover the holy ſepulchre. This 
gave birth to a new tribe of romances, which <ve may call of the 


zcond race or claſs. And as Amadis de Gaula was at the head of 
the firſt, ſo, correſpondently to the ſubject, Amadis de Grecia <vas_ 
at the head of the latter.” It is impoſſible, I apprehend, to refer 


this ſubiect to any antecedent but that in the paragraph laſt 


quoted, viz, the driving of the Saracens out of France and Spain. 


So that, according to one part of the hypotheſis here laid down, 


the ſubjeCt of the driving of the Saracens out of France and Spain, 
was well exhauſted by the old romances (with Amadis de Gaula at 
the head of them) before the Cruſades; the firſt of which is gene- 
rally placed in the year 1095 : and, according to the latter part, 
the Cruſades happened in the interval between Amadis de Gaula, 
and Amadis de Gracia; a ſpace of twenty, thirty, or at moſt fifty . 
years, to be reckoned backwards from the year 1532, in which 
ear an edition of Amadis de Gracia is mentioned by Du Freſnoy. 


What induced Dr. W. to place Amadis de Gracia at the head of 


his /econd race or claſs of romances, I cannot gueſs. - The fact is, 
that Amadis de Gracia is no more concerned in ſupporting the By- 


zantine empire, and recovering the holy ſepulchre, than Amadis de 


Gaula in driving the Saracens out of France and Stain. Anda 
ſtill more pleaſant circumſtance 1s, that Amadis de Gracia, 


through more than nine tenths of his hiſtory, is himſelf a declared 
| Tagen, ee Me _ \ „„ | 5 : 


| And | 
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And here ends Dr. W's account of the old romances of chi- 
ralry, which he ſuppoſes to have had their ground-work in Tur- 
piu's hiſtory. Before he proceeds to the others, which had their 
ground:work in our Geoffry, he interpoſes a curious ſolution of a- 
puzzling queſtion concerning the origin of lying in romances, | 
% Nor were the monſtrous embelliſhments of enchantments, & c. the ' 
invention of the romancers, but formed upon eaſtern tales, brought 
thence by travellers from their cruſades and pilgrimages; which in- 
deed have a caft peculiar to the wild imaginations of the eaſtern peo- 
ple. We have a proof of this in the Travels of Sir F. Maundewille.“ 
He then gives us a ſtory of an enchanted dragon in the iſle of 
Cos, from Sir J. Maundewille, who wrote his Travels in 1356: 
by way of proof, that the tales of enchantments, &c, which had 
been current here in romances of chivalry for above two hundred 


years before, were brought by travellers from the Eaſt! The 


proof is certainly not conclufive, On the other hand, I believe 
it would be eaſy to ſhew, that, at the time when romances of 
chivalry began, our Europe had a very ſufficient ſtock of lies of 
her own growth, to furniſh materials for every variety of Mon- 
trons embelliſhment. At moſt times, I conceive, and in moſt coun- 
tries, imported lies are rather for luxury than neceſſit x. 
Dr. W. comes now to that other ground-work of the old ro- 
mances, our Geoffry of Monmouth. And him he diſpatches very 
ſhortly, becauſe, as has been obſerved before, it is impoſſible to 
find any thing in him to the purpoſe of crufades or Saracens, In- 
_ deed; in treating of Spaniſh romances, it muſt be quite unneceſ- 
fary to ſay much of Geoffry, as, whatever they have of © zhe 
Britiſh Arthur and his conjurer Merlin,” 1s of ſo late a fabrick, 
that, in all probability, they took it from the more modern 
Italian romances, and not from Geof7y's 'own bock. As to the 
doubt, „ avhether it was by blunder or defign that they changed the 
| Saxons into Saracens, ?* I fhould wiſh to poſtpone the conſidera- 
tion of it, till we have ſome Spaniſh romance before us, in which 
king Arthur is introduced carrying on a war agatnſt Saracens, 
And thus, I think, I have gone through the ſeveral facts and 
arguments, which Dr. W. has advanced in ſupport of his, third 
polition. In ſupport of his z7wvo fr poſitions, as I have obſerved 
already, he has ſaid nothing; and indeed nothing can be ſaid. 
The remainder of his note contains another bypotheſis concern-. 
ing the Hrange jumble of nonſenſe and religion in the old romances, 
which I ſhall not examine. The reader, I preſume, by this time 
is well aware, that Dr. W's information upon this ſubject is to be 
received with caution. I ſhall only take a little notice of one or 


two facts, with which he ſets out. — In theſe old romances there 15 


bas much religious ſuperſtition mixed with their ether extravagancies; 
as appears even from their very names and titles, The firſt romance 
of Lancelot of the Lak? and King Arthur and his Knights, is called the 
Hiſtory of Saint Graal. —So is another called Kyrie eleiſon of 
Montauban. For ia thoſe days Deuteronomy and Paralipomenon were 
Suppoſed to be the names of holy men.” I believe no one. who has 
ever looked even into the common romance of king Aribur, will 
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be of opinion, that the part relating to the Saint Graal was the efrf 
romance of Lancelot of the Lake and King Arthur and his Kni tr. 
And as to the other ſuppoſed to be called Bei. eleiſon of Montaubas, 
there is no reaſon to believe that any romance with that title ever 
exiſted, This is the miſtake, which, as was hinted above, Dr. 
appears to have borrowed from Het. The reader will judge. 
Huct 18 giving an account of the romances in Don Quixote's libra- 
Ty, which the curate and barber ſaved from the flames. —- Ceux 
25 ' Us pugent dignes d etre gardez ſont les quatre lixres d' Amadis de 
3aule, —Palmerin d' Angleterre,— Don Belianis ; le miroir de 


chevalerie; Tirante le Blanc, et Kyrie Gdleifon de Montauban 


(car au bon wvieux temps on croyoit que Kyrie eleiſon et Paralipomenon' 


 etoient les noms de quelgues ſaints) oũù les ſubtilitez de la Damoi/ell: 


Plaifir-de-ma-vie, et les tromperies de la Veuve repoſe e, ſont fort 
louces.” —Ir is plain, I think, that Dr. W. copied what he ſays 
of Hrie eleiſon of Montaubas, as well as the witticiſm in his laſt 
ſentence, from this paſſage of Huet, though he has improved 
upon his original by introducing a ſaint Veuternomy, upon what 
authority | know not. It is ſtill more evident (from the paſſage 
of Cervantes, which is quoted below *) that Huet was miſtaken 
in ſuppoſing rie cleiſon de Montauban to be the name of a ſepa- 
rate romance. He might as well have made La Damoiſelle Plaifir- 


— 


de- ma · vie and LaFeuve repoſce the names of ſeparate romances. All 
three are merely characters in the romance of Ti irante le Blanc, — 


And ſo much for Dr. W's account of the. origin and nature of 


_ romances of chivalry, TYRWHI Tr. 


No future editor of Shakſpeare will, I believe, readily conſent 

to omit the diſſertation here referred to, Mr. Ty rwhitt's judici- 
ous obſervations upon it have given it a value which it certainly had 
not before; and I think 1 may venture to foretel, that this futile per- 


formance, like rhe piſmire which Martial tells us was accidentally 
| Incruſted with amber, will be ever preſerved, tor the inks of the 


admirable comment in which it is now inlaid: 
« —quez fuerat vita contempta manente, 
9 Funeribus tacta eſt nunc pretioſa ſuis,” Ma Long. 


Don Quiz. lib, is Ce 5 « Valame Dios, PM el ge dando una 
pn voz, que aqui efte Tirante el Blanco! Dadmele aca, compadre, que 
0 


. cuenta que he hallado en él un teſoro de contento, y una mina de 
pe. 4 


Aqui eft& Dom 9 wrieleyſon de Montaluan, valeroſo Ca- 


+ vallero, y ſu hermano Tomas de Montalvan, y el Cavallero Fonſeca, 


eon la batalla que el valiente Detriante 13 de Tirante ] hizo con el alano, 
3 las agudezas de la Donzella Plazer de mi vida, con los amores y em- 


buftes de la viuda Repeſada, y la Senora Emperatria, enamorada de | 


Hipolito ſu eſcudero.” 


— Aqui eff Don Quarieleyſon, &c. HER E, i. e. in the romance of Tirante 
el Zlanco, is Don n &c. 
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